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FATAL  FETENDSHIP 

Chapter  L    The  House  in  Bloomsbury 

^HESE  are  some  honses  whereof  the  outward  aspect  is  sealed  with 
■*-  the  seal  of  respectability — houses  which  inspire  confidence  in  the 
ounds  of  the  most  sceptical  of  butchers  and  bakers — houses  at  whose 
Area-gates  the  tradesman  deliyers  his  goods  undoubtinglj,  and  from 
whose  spotless  door-steps  the  vagabond  children  of  the  neighbourhood 
itooil  as  firom  a  shrine  too  sacred  for  hop-scotch. 

Such  a  house  made  its  presence  obvious,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 

the  smaller  streets  of  that  west-central  region  which  lies  between 

Bolbom  and  St.  Pancras  Church.    It  is  perhaps  the  nature  of  ultra- 

Kspectability  to  be  disagreeably  conspicuous.    The  unsullied  bright- 

negg  of  No.  14  Fitzgeorge-street  was  a  standing  reproach  to  every  other 

house  in  the  dingy  thoroughfare.    That  one  spot  of  cleanliness  made 

the  surrounding  dirt  cruelly  palpable.     The  muslin  curtains  in  the 

parlour  windows  of  No.  15  would  not  have  appeared  of  such  a  smoky 

Jellow  if  the  curtains  of  No.  14  had  not  been  of  such  a  pharisaical 

whiteness.    Mrs.  Magson,  at  No.  13,  was  a  humble  letter  of  lodgings, 

alvays  more  or  less  in  arrear  with  the  demands  of  quarter-day ;  and 

it  seemed  a  hard  thing  that  her  door-steps,  whereon  were  expended 

niQch  labour  and  hearthstone — not  to  mention  house-flannel,  which 

was  in  itself  no  unimportant  item  in  the  annual  expenses — should  be 

always  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  surpassing  purity  of  the  steps  before 

Ko.  14. 

Not  satisfied  with  being  the  very  pink  and  pattern  of  respecta- 
bilityy  the  objectionable  house  even  aspired  to  a  kind  of  prettiness. 
It  was  as  bright^  and  pleasant^  and  rural  of  aspect  as  any  liOTX&e  m\)[mi 
earshot  of  the  roar  and  rattle  of  Holbom  can  be.    There  Yfet^  ^o^^t% 
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in  the  windows ;  gaudy  scarlet  geraniums,  which  seemed  to  enjoy  an 
immunity  from  all  the  ills  to  which  geraniums  are  subfecty  bo  impos- 
sible was  it  to  discover  a  faded  leaf  amongst  their  greenness,  or  the 
presence  of  blight  amidst  their  wealth  of  blossom.  There  were  bird- 
cages within  the  shadow  of  the  muslin  curtains,  and  the  colouring  of 
the  newly-pointed  brick-work  was  agreeably  relieved  by  the  vivid  green 
of  Venetian  blinds.  The  freshly-varnished  street-door  bore  a  braas- 
plate,  on  which  to  look  was  to  be  dazzled ;  and  the  effect  produced  by 
this  combination  of  white  door-step,  scarlet  geranium,  green  blind,  and 
brass-plate  was  obtrusively  brilliant. 

Those  who  had  been  so  privileged  as  to  behold  the  interior  of 
the  house  in  Fitzgeorge-street  brought  away  with  them  an  envionB 
admiration  of  its  inner  splendours.  The  pink  and  pattern  of  pro- 
priety within,  as  it  was  the  pink  and  pattern  of  propriety  without,  ifc 
excited  in  every  breast  alike  a  wondering  awe,  as  of  a  habitation 
tenanted  by  some  mysterious  being,  infinitely  superior  to  the  common 
order  of  householders. 

The  inscription  on  the  brass-plate  informed  the  neighbourhood  that 
No.  14  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  surgeon-dentist;  and  the  dwel- 
lers in  Fitzgeorge-street  amused  themselves  in  their  leisure  hourBT)y 
speculative  discussions  upon  the  character  and  pursuits,  belongings  and 
surroundings  of  this  gentleman. 

Of  course  he  was  eminent'y  respectable.  On  that  question  no  Fits- 
georgian  had  ever  hazarded  a  doubt.  A  householder  with  sudi  a 
door-step  and  such  muslin  curtains  could  not  be  other  than  the  moat 
correct  of  mankind ;  for,  if  there  is  any  external  evidence  by  which  a 
dissolute  life  or  an  ill-regulated  mind  will  infallibly  betray  itself,  that 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  yellowness  and  limpness  of  muslin 
window-curtains.  The  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul,  says  the  poet; 
but  if  a  man's  eyes  are  not  open  to  your  inspection,  the  windows  of 
his  house  will  help  you  to  discover  his  character  as  an  individual,  and 
his  solidity  as  a  citizen.  At  least  such  was  the  opinion  cherished  in 
Fitzgeorge-street,  Russell-square. 

The  person  and  habits  of  Mr.  Sheldon  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  aspect  of  the  house.  The  unsullied  snow  of  the  door-step 
reproduced  itself  in  the  unsullied  snow  of  his  shirt-front ;  the  brilliancy 
of  the  brass-plate  was  reflected  in  the  glittering  brightness  of  his  gold 
studs ;  the  varnish  on  the  door  was  equalled  by  the  lustrous  surfece 
of  his  black  satin  waistcoat ;  the  careful  pointing  of  the  brick- work 
was  in  a  manner  imitated  by  the  perfect  order  of  his  polished  finger- 
nails and  the  irreproachable  neatness  of  his  hair  and  whiskers. 

No  dentist  or  medical  practitioner  of  any  denomination  had  in- 
habited the  house  in  Fitzgeorge-street  before  the  coming  of  Philip 
Sheldon.  The  house  had  been  unoccupied  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  shabbiness  and  decay,  when  the  bills  disap- 
pe&red  all  at  once  from  the  windows,  and  busy  painters  and  bricklayers 
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Bet  their  ladders  against  the  dingy  brick-work.  Mr.  Sheldon  took  the 
house  upon  a  long  lease,  and  spent  two  or  three  hundred  ponnds  in  the 
embellishment  of  it.  Upon  the  completion  of  all  repairs  and  decora- 
tionsy  two  great  waggon-loads  of  fomitnre,  distinguished  by  that  old- 
fiuhioned  clumsiness  which  is  eminently  suggestive  of  respectability, 
arriyed  from  the  Euston-square  Teiininus,  while  a  young  man  of  medi- 
tative aspect  might  have  been  seen  on  his  knees,  now  in  one  empty 
chamber,  anon  in  another,  performing  some  species  of  indoor  surveying, 
with  a  three-foot  rule,  a  loose  little  oblong  memorandum-book,  and 
the  merest  stump  of  a  square  lead-pencil.  This  was  an  emissary  from 
the  carpet  warehouse ;  and  before  nightfall  it  was  known  to  more  than 
one  inhabitant  of  Fitzgeorge-street  that  the  stranger  was  going  to  lay 
down  new  carpets.  The  new-comer  was  evidently  of  an  active  and 
energetic  temperament,  for  within  three  days  of  his  arrival  the  brass- 
plate  on  his  street-door  announced  his  profession,  while  a  neat  little 
glass-case,  on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  passing  pedestrian,  exhibited 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  mechanical  dentistry,  and  afforded  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  to  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  criticised 
the  glistening  white  teeth  and  impossibly  red  gums,  displayed  behind 
tfie  plate-glass,  with  a  like  vigour  and  freedom  of  language.  Nor  did 
Mr.  Sheldon's  announcement  of  his  profession  confine  itself  to  the 
Ivasfr-plate  and  the  glass-case.  A  shabby-genteel  young  man  pervaded 
the  neighbourhood  for  some  days  after  the  surgeon-dentist's  advent, 
knocking  a  postman's  knock,  which  only  wanted  the  galvanic  sharpness 
of  the  professional  touch  to  be  the  real  thing,  and  delivering  neatly- 
printed  circulars  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Sheldon,  .surgeon-dentist,  of 
14  Fitzgeorge-street,  had  invented  some  novel  method  of  adjusting 
ftlse  teeth,  incomparably  superior  to  any  existing  method,  and  that 
he  had,  fMher,  patented  an  improvement  upon  nature  in  the  way  of 
COTal  gums,  the  name  whereof  was  an  unpronounceable  compound  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  calculated  to  awaken  an  awftil  reverence  in  the  un- 
professional and  unclassical  mind, 

The  Fitzgeorgians  shook  their  I^ads  with  prophetic  solemnity  as 
fii^  read  these  circulars.  Struggling  householders,  who  find  it  a  hard 
task  to  keep  the  two  ends  which  never  have  met  and  never  will  meet 
from  growing  farther  and  farther  asunder  every  year,  are  apt  to  derive 
a  dreary  kind  of  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  another  man's 
impending  ruin.  Fitzgeorge-street  and  its  neighbourhood  had  ex- 
isted without  the  services  of  a  dentist,  but  it  was  very  doubtful  that 
a  dentist  would  be  able  to  exist  on  the  custom  to  be  obtained  in  Fitz- 
george-street. Mr.  Sheldon  may,  perhaps,  have  pitched  his  tent  under 
the  impression  that  wherever  there  was  mankind,  there  was  likely  to  be 
toothache,  and  that  the  healer  of  an  ill  so  common  to  frail  humanity 
could  scarcely  fail  to  earn  his  bread,  let  him  establish  his  abode  of 
honor  where  he  might.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  people  watched 
and  wondered  about  him,  and  regarded  him  a  litde  EU^^mQ)\]iA^> 
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in  BpUc  of  the  substantial  clmnsinesa  of  his  furniture  and  the  OBwink- 
ii^  brightness  of  his  windows.  His  neighbours  asked  one  anotlier 
how  long  all  that  outward  semblance  of  prosperity  would  lost;  and 
there  was  sinister  meaning  in  the  question. 

The  Fitzgeorgians  were  not  a  little  surprised,  and  were  perhaps 
just  a  little  disappointed,  on  finding  that  the  newly-established  dentist 
did  manage  to  hold  his  ground  somehow  or  other,  and  that  the  muslin 
curtains  were  renewed  again  and  again  in  all  their  epotlesa  pnrity) 
that  the  supplies  of  rotten-stone  and  oil,  hearth-stone  and  house-flannd 
were  unfailing  as  a  perennial  spring ;  and  thiit  the  unsullied  snow  of 
Mr.  Sheldon's  shirt-lronts  retained  its  primeval  whitenees.  Wondac 
and  suspicion  gare  place  to  a  half-cnviona  respect.  IVhether  muck 
custom  came  to  the  dentist  no  one  could  decide.  There  is  no  trade 
profession  in  which  the  struggling  man  will  not  receive  some  ffunk 
show  of  encouragement.  Pedestrians  of  agonised  aspect,  with  hand* 
kerchiefs  held  convulsively  before  their  mouths,  were  seen  to  i 
wildly  towards  the  dentist's  door,  then  pause  for  a  moment,  strickat 
by  a  sudden  terror,  and  anon  feebly  pull  the  handle  of  an  infleiibls 
bell.  Cabs  had  been  heard  to  approach  that  fatal  door — generally 
wet  days;  for  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  fitness  in  the  choice  of  damp 
and  dismal  weather  for  the  extraction  of  teetli.  Elderly  ladies  and 
gentlemen  had  been  known  to  come  many  times  to  the  Fitzgeorgiao 
mansion.  There  was  a  legend  of  an  old  lady  who  had  been  seen  tOt 
arrive  in  a  brougham,  especially  weird  and  nutcrackcry  of  aspect,  and 
to  depart  half-an-hour  afterwards  a  beautified  and  renovated  creature. 
One  half  of  the  Fitzgeorgians  declared  that  Mr.  Sheldon  had  estab" 
hshed  a  very  nice  little  practice,  and  was  saving  money;  while  the 
other  half  were  still  despondent,  and  opined  that  the  dentist  had 
private  property,  and  was  eating  up  hia  little  capital.  It  transpired 
in  course  of  time  that  Mr.  Sheldon  had  left  his  native  town  of  Littla 
Barlingford,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  had  beea 
Burgeon-dentiats  before  him,  to  eetablish  himself  in  London.  He  had 
disposed  advantageously  of  an  excellent  practice,  and  had  transferred 
his  household  goods — the  ponderous  chairs  and  tables,  the  wood 
whereof  had  deepened  and  mellowed  in  tint  under  the  indefatigable 
hand  of  his  grandmother — to  the  metropolis,  specnlating  on  the  chancA 
that  his  talents  and  appearance,  address  and  industry,  could  scarce^ 
fail  to  achieve  a  position.  It  was  fiirther  known  that  he  had  a 
brother,  an  attorney  in  Gray's  Inn,  who  visited  hira  very  frequently! 
that  he  had  few  other  Iriends  or  acquaintance ;  that  he  was  a  shining 
eiample  of  Bteadiness  and  sobriety;  that  he  was  on  the  sunnier  sidft- 
of  thirty,  a  bachelor,  and  very  good-looking ;  and  that  his  household 
was  comprised  of  a  grim-visaged  active  old  woman  imported  from 
Barlingforcl,  a  girl  who  ran  errands,  and  a  boy  who  o]^)ened  the  door^ 
attended  to  the  consulting-room,  and  did  some  mysterious  work  a^ 
"mes  with  a  file  and  sundry  queer  lumps  of  plaster-of-pari^ 
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beeswax,  and  bone,  in  a  dark  little  shed  abutting  on  the  yard  at  the 
back  of  the  honse.  This  mnch  had  the  inhabitants  of  Fitzgeorge-street 
discovered  respecting  Mr.  Sheldon  when  he  had  been  amongst  them 
fonr  years ;  but  they  had  discovered  no  more.  He  had  made  no  local 
acquaintances,  nor  had  he  sought  to  make  any.  Those  of  his  neigh- 
bours who  had  seen  the  interior  of  his  house  had  entered  it  as  patients. 
They  left  it  as  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Sheldon  as  one  can  be  with  a 
man  at  whose  hands  one  has  just  undergone  martyrdom,  and  circulated 
a  very  flattering  report  of  the  dentist's  agreeable  manners  and  delicate 
white  handkerchief,  fragrant  with  the  odour  of  eau-de-cologne.  For 
the  rest,  Philip  Sheldon  lived  his  own  life,  and  dreamed  his  own 
dreams.  His  opposite  neighbours,  who  watched  him  on  sultry  summer 
evenings  as  he  lounged  near  an  open  window  smoking  his  cigar,  had 
no  more  knowledge  of  his  thoughts  and  fancies  than  they  would  haVe 
had  if  he  had  been  a  Calmuck  Tartar  or  an  Abyssinian  chief. 

Chapter  II. 

PHILIP  SHELDON  BEADS  THE  "  LANCET.*' 

Fitzgeorge-street  was  chill  and  dreary  of  aspect,  under  a  gray 
March  sky,  when  Mr.  Sheldon  returned  to  it  after  a  week's  absence 
from  London.  He  had  been  to  Little  Barlingford,  and  had  spent  his 
brief  holiday  among  old  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  weather  had 
not  been  in  fevour  of  that  driving  hither  and  thither  in  dog-carts,  or 
riding  rakish  horses  long  distances  to  beat  up  old  companions,  which 
is  accounted  pleasure  on  such  occasions.  The  blusterous  winds  of  an 
unusually  bitter  March  had  buffeted  Mr.  Sheldon  in  the  streets  of  his 
native  town,  and  had  almost  blown  him  off  the  door-steps  of  his 
kindred.  So  it  is  scarcely  strange  if  he  returned  to  tovsTi  looking  none 
the  better  for  his  excursion.  He  looked  considerably  the  worse  for  his 
week's  absence,  the  old  Yorkshire-woman  said,  as  she  waited  upon  him 
while  he  eat  a  chop  and  drank  two  large  cups  of  very  strong  tea. 

Mr.  Sheldon  made  short  work  of  this  impromptu  meal.  He  seemed 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  his  housekeeper's  affectionate  interest  in 
himself  and  his  health,  and  to  get  her  out  of  the  room.  She  had 
nursed  him  nearly  thirty  years  before,  and  the  recollection  that  she 
had  been  very  familiar  with  him  when  he  was  a  handsome  black-eyed 
baby,  with  a  tendency  to  become  suddenly  stiff  of  body  and  crimson 
of  visage  without  any  obvious  provocation,  inclined  her  to  take  occa- 
sional liberties  now.  She  watched  him  furtively  as  he  sat  in  a  big 
high-backed  arm-chair  staring  moodily  at  the  struggling  fire,  and 
would  fain  have  questioned  him  a  little  about  Barlingford  and  Bar- 
lingford people. 

But  Philip  Sheldon  was  not  a  man  with  whom  even  a  superannuated 
nurse  can  venture  to  take  many  liberties.    He  was  a  goo^i  xsv»»X.«t^\^v\ 
his  servanto  tbeir  wagea  with  unfailing  punctuaWty,  wi^  %w^  ^^tj 
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little  trouble.  But  he  was  ihe  last  person  in  the  world  upon  whom  a 
garrulous  woman  could  venture  to  inflict  her  rambling  diisoourBe;  as 
Nancy  Woolper — ^by  courtesy,  Mrs.  Woolper — ^wbb  fain  to  oonfesB  to 
her  next-door  neighbour,  Mrs.  Magaon,  when  her  master  was  the  sab- 
ject  of  an  afternoon  gossip.  The  heads  of  a  household  may  inhabit  a 
neighbourhood  for  years  without  becoming  acquainted  even  with  the 
outward  aspect  of  their  neighbours ;  but  in  the  lordly  BerTantB*  haUs 
of  the  West,  or  the  modest  kitchens  of  Bloomsbury,  there  will  be 
interchange  of  civilities  and  friendly  "droppings  in"  to  tea  or  supper, 
let  the  master  of  the  house  be  neyer  so  ungregarious  a  creature. 

"  You  can  take  the  tea-things,  Nancy,"  Mr.  Sheldon  said  presentiy, 
arousing  himself  suddenly  &om  that  sombre  reverie  in  which  he  had 
been  absorbed  for  the  last  ten  minutes ;  "  I  am  going  to  be  very  husj 
to-night,  and  I  expect  Mr.  George  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Mind 
I  am  not  at  home  to  any  body  but  him." 

The  old  woman  arranged  the  tea-things  on  her  tray,  but  still  kept 
a  furtive  watch  on  her  master,  who  sat  with  his  head  a  little  bentj 
and  his  bright  black  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  with  that  intensity  of  gaze 
peculiar  to  eyes  which  see  something  far  away  from  the  object  they 
seem  to  contemplate.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  watching  Mr.  Sheldon 
rather  curiously  at  all  times,  for  she  had  never  quite  got  over  a  diffi- 
culty in  realising  the  fact  that  the  black-eyed  baby  with  whom  she 
had  been  so  intimate  could  have  developed  into  iJiis  self-contained 
inflexible  young  man,  whose  thoughts  were  so  very  far  away  from  her. 
To-night  she  watched  him  more  intently  than  die  was  accustomed  to 
do,  for  to-night  there  was  some  change  in  his  face  which  she  was  trying, 
in  a  dim  way,  to  account  for. 

ne  looked  up  from  the  fire  suddenly,  and  found  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him.  It  may  be  that  he  had  been  disturbed  by  a  semi-consciousness 
of  that  curious  gaze,  for  he  looked  at  her  angrily — "What  are  you 
staring  at^  Nancy  ?" 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  encountered  her  watchful  eyes  and 
asked  the  same  impatient  question.  But  Mrs.  Woolper  possessed  that 
north-country  quickness  of  intellect  which  is  generally  equal  to  an 
emergency,  and  was  always  ready  with  some  question  or  suggestion 
which  went  to  prove  that  she  had  just  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  master, 
inspired  by  some  anxiety  about  his  interests. 

"I  was  just  a-thinking,  sir,"  she  said,  meeting  his  stem  glance 
unflinchingly  with  her  little  sharp  gray  eyes,  "  I  was  just  a-thinking— 
you  said  not  at  home  to  any  one^  except  llr.  George.  If  it  should  be  a 
person  in  a  cab  wanting  their  teeth  out  sudden — and  if  any  thing  could 
make  toothache  more  general  in  this  neighbourhood  it  would  be  these 
March  winds — if  it  should  be  a  patient,  sir,  in  a  cab — " 
The  dentist  interrupted  her  with  a  short  bitter  laugh. 
"Neither  March  winds  nor  April  showers  are  likely  to  bring  me 
patients,  Nancy,  on  foot  or  in  cabs,  and  you  ought  to  know  it.    If  it's 
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a  patient^  ask  him  in,  by  all  means,  and  giyc  him  last  Saturday  week's 
Times  to  read,  while  I  get  the  rust  off  my  foioepB.  There,  that  will 
do ;  take  your  tray — or,  stop  ;  I've  got  some  news  to  tell  you."  Ho 
rose,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and  his  ^es  bent  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  while  Mrs.  Woolper  waited  by  the  table,  with  the  tray 
packed  ready  for  removaL  Her  master  kept  her  waiting  so  for  some 
minntes,  and  then  turned  his  face  half  away  firom  her,  and  contem- 
plated himself  absently  in  the  glass  while  he  spoke. 
Yon  remember  Mrs.  Halliday  ?"  he  asked. 
I  should  think  I  did,  sir ;  Miss  Georgina  Cradock  that  was — Miss 
Georgy  they  called  her;  your  first  sweetheart.  And  how  she  could 
ever  marry  that  big  awkward  Halliday,  is  more  than  I  can  make  out. 
Poor  fondy !  I  suppose  she  was  took  with  those  great  round  blue  eyes 
and  red  whiskers  of  his." 

"Her  mother  and  father  were  'took*  by  his  comfortable  fsurm- 
bonae,  and  well-stocked  farm,  Nancy,"  answered  Mr.  Sheldon,  still 
contemplating  himself  in  the  glass.  "Oeorgy  had  yery  little  to  do 
with  it.  She  is  one  of  those  women  who  let  other  people  think  for 
them.  However,  Tom  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  Georgy  was  a  lucky 
girl  to  catch  such  a  husband.  Any  little  flirtation  there  may  have 
been  between  her  and  me  was  over  and  done  with  long  before  she  mar- 
ried Tom.  It  never  was  more  than  a  flirtation ;  and  I've  flirted  with 
a  good  many  Barlingford  girls  in  my  time,  as  you  know,  Nancy." 

It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Sheldon  condescended  to  be  so  commu- 
nicative to  his  housekeeper.  The  old  woman  nodded  and  chuckled, 
delighted  by  her  master's  imwonted  friendliness. 

"  I  drove  over  to  Hyley  while  I  was  at  home,  Nancy,"  continued 
the  dentist — he  called  Barlingford  home  still,  though  he  had  broken 
moat  of  the  links  that  had  boxmd  him  to  it, — '^  and  dined  with  the 
Hallidays.  Georgy  is  as  pretty  as  ever,  and  she  and  Tom  get  on 
Giqpitally." 

"  Any  children,  sir  ?" 

"  One  girl,"  answered  Mr.  Sheldon,  carelessly.  '^  She's  at  school  in 
Scarborongh,  and  I  didn't  see  her.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  day  with 
the  Hallidays.  Tom  has  sold  his  farm ;  that  part  of  the  world  doesn't 
suit  him,  it  seems ;  too  cold  and  bleak  for  him.  He's  one  of  those  big 
borly-looking  men  who  seem  as  if  they  could  knock  you  down  with  a 
little  finger,  and  who  shiver  at  every  puff  of  wind.  I  don't  think  he'll 
make  old  bones,  Nancy.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  daresay 
he's  good  for  another  ten  years ;  or  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,  on  Georgy's 
account" 

"  It  was  right-down  soft  of  him  to  sell  Hyley  Farm,  though," 
said  Nancy  reflectively;  "I've  heard  tell  as  it's  the  best  land  for 
forty  mile  round  Barlingfbrd.  But  he  got  a  rare  good  price  for  it^ 
ril  lay." 

"0,  yes;  he  sold  the  property  uncommonly  "w^W^  \i^  \aJ&i^  ui^ 
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Yon  know  if  a  north-conntryiaan  gets  the  chance  of  making  a  profit^  he 
never  lets  it  Blip  through  his  fingers." 

Mrs.  "Woolper  received  this  compliment  to  her  conntrymen  with  a 
gratified  grin,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  went  on  talking,  etill  looking  at  the 
reflection  of  his  handEome  face  in  the  glase,  and  palling  hie  wbiekera 
meditatively, 

"Now,  as  Tom  was  made  for  a  funner  and  nothing  but  a  farmer,  lie 
most  find  land  Romewhere  in  a  climate  that  does  suit  him;  bo  his 
friends  have  advised  him  to  try  a  place  in  Devonshh^  or  Cornwall, 
where  lie  may  train  his  myrtles  and  roECB  over  his  roof,  and  grow  green 
peaa  for  the  London  markets  as  late  as  November.  There  are  such 
places  to  be  had  if  he  bides  his  time,  and  he's  coming  to  town  next 
week  to  look  about  him.  So  as  Georgy  and  ho  would  be  about  as 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  London  as  a  couple  of  children, 
I  have  recommended  them  to  take  up  Iheir  (juartera  here.  They'll 
have  their  lodgings  for  nothing,  and  we  shall  chum  together,  on  the 
Yorkshire  Bystem ;  for  of  course  I  can't  aflord  to  keep  a  conple  of 
visitora  for  a  month  at  a  stretch.  Do  you  think  you  shall  be  able  to 
manage  for  us,  Nancy  ?" 

"0,  yes,  I'll  manage  well  enough.  I'm  not  one  of  your  la^ 
London  lasees  that  take  half  an  hour  to  wipe  a  tea-cup.  I'll  manage 
easy  enough.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilalliday  will  be  having  yonr  room, 
rU  lay." 

"  Yes ;  give  them  the  best  room,  by  all  means.  I  can  sleep  any 
where.  And  now  go  downstaira  and  think  it  over,  Nancy.  I  muat  grti 
to  my  work.     I've  some  letters  that  must  be  vrritten  to-night.'" 

Mrs.  Woolper  departed  with  her  tray,  gratified  by  her  master's  un-' 
wonted  familiarity,  and  not  ill-plcaaed  by  the  thought  of  visitors. 
They  would  canse  a  gi'eat  deal  of  trouble,  certainly ;  but  the  moootonj^ 
of  Nancy's  easy  life  had  grown  so  oppressive  to  an  active  temperi 
ment  as  to  render  the  idea  of  any  variety  delightful  to  her  mini 
And  then  there  would  be  the  pleasure  of  making  that  ini(iuitons  crea- 
ture the  London  lass  bestir  herself,  and  there  would  be  furthermore 
the  advantage  of  certain  little  perquisites  which  a  clever  manager 
always  secures  to  herself  in  a  house  where  there  is  much  eating  and 
drinking.  Mr.  Sheldon  himself  had  lived  like  a  modem  anchorite  for 
the  last  four  years;  and  Nancy  TVoolper,  who  waa  pretty  well  no 
quainted  with  the  state  of  his  finances,  had  pinched  and  contrived  for 
his  benefit,  or  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  black-eyed  baby  she  bad 
nnrsed  nine-and-twenty  years  before.  For  hia  sake  she  had  been  care- 
ful and  honest,  willing  to  forego  all  the  small  jirofits  to  which  she  held 
herself  entitled ;  but  if  well-to-do  people  were  going  to  share  her 
master's  expensea,  there  would  be  no  longer  need  for  such  scrDpnlons 
integrity ;  and  if  things  were  rightly  managed,  Thomas  Halliday  might 
ho  made  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  household  during  hia  month's 
risU  OB  the  rorishire  fiystem. 
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While  Mrs.  Woolper  meditated  upon  her  domestic  duties,  the  master 
of  the  domicile  abandoned  himself  to  reflections  which  were  apparently 
of  a  Yeiy  serious  character.  He  brought  a  leathern  desk  from  a  side- 
table,  imlocked  it,  and  took  out  a  quire  of  paper ;  but  he  made  no 
further  advance  towards  the  writing  of  those  letters  on  account  of  which 
he  had  dismissed  his  housekeeper.  He  sat,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
nibbling  the  end  of  a  wooden  penholder,  and  staring  at  the  opposite 
wall.  His  face  looked  pale  and  haggard  in  the  light  of  the  gas,  and 
the  eyes,  fixed  in  that  racant  stare,  had  a  feyerish  brightness. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  a  handsome  man — eminently  handsome,  according 
to  the  popular  notion  of  masculine  beauty  ;  and  if  the  popular  ideal  has 
been  a  little  Tulgarised  by  the  waxen  gentlemen  on  whose  finely-moulded 
foreheads  the  wig-maker  is  wont  to  display  the  specimens  of  his  art, 
that  is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Sheldon.  His  features  were  regular ;  the 
nose  a  handsome  aquiline  ;  the  mouth  firm  and  well  modelled  ;  the  chin 
and  jaw  rather  heayier  than  in  the  waxen  ideal  of  the  hair-dresser  ;  the 
forehead  yery  prominent  in  the  region  of  the  perceptives,  but  obyiously 
wanting  in  the  higher  faculties.  The  eye  of  the  phrenologist,  unaided 
by  his  fingers,  must  haye  failed  to  discover  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Sheldon's 
organisation ;  for  one  of  the  dentist's  strong  points  was  his  hair,  which 
was  very  luxuriant,  and  which  he  wore  in  artfully-arranged  masses  that 
passed  for  curls,  but  which  owed  their  undulating  grace  rather  to  a  skil- 
ful manipulation  than  to  any  natural  tendency.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  rulers  of  the  world  are  slight-haired  men  ;  and  Mr.  Sheldon  might 
have  been  a  Napoleon  III.  so  far  as  regards  this  special  attribute.  His 
hair  was  of  a  dense  black,  and  his  whiskers  of  the  same  sombre  hue. 
These  careftdly-arranged  whiskers  were  another  of  the  dentist's  strong 
points ;  and  the  third  strong  point  was  his  teeth,  the  perfection  whereof 
was  a  fine  advertisement  when  considered  in  a  professional  light.  The 
teeth  were  rather  too  large  and  square  for  a  painter's  or  a  poet's  notion 
of  beauty,  and  were  a  little  apt  to  suggest  an  unpleasant  image  of  some 
sleek  brindled  creature  crunching  human  bones  in  an  Indian  jungle. 
But  they  were  handsome  teeth  notwithstanding,  and  their  flashing 
whiteness  made  an  effective  contrast  to  the  clear  sallow  tint  of  the 
dentist's  complexion* 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  a  man  of  industrious  habits, — fond  indeed  of  work, 
and  distinguished  by  a  persistent  activity  in  the  carrying  out  of  any 
labour  he  had  planned  for  himself.  He  was  not  prone  to  the  indul- 
gence of  idle  reveries  or  agreeable  day-dreams.  Thought  with  him  was 
labour  ;  it  was  the  "  thinking  out"  of  future  work  to  be  done,  and  it 
was  an  operation  as  precise  and  mathematical  as  the  actual  labour  that 
resulted  therefrom.  The  contents  of  his  brain  were  as  well  kept  as  a 
careful  trader's  ledger.  He  had  his  thoughts  docketed  and  indexed, 
and  rarely  wasted  the  smallest  portion  of  his  time  in  searching  for  an 
idea.  To-night  he  sat  thinking  until  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
double-knock,  which  w&b  evidently  familiar  to  Mm,  &t  \i^  TDLu\Xjet^\ 
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''  Qeorge !"  puBh^  aside  his  desk,  and  took  up  his  stand  upon  the 
hearthrug,  ready  to  receive  the  expected  visitor. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice  below, — very  like  Philip 
Sheldon's  own  voice ;  then  a  quick  firm  tread  on  the  stairs ;  and  then 
the  door  was  opened,  and  a  man,  who  himself  was  very  like  Philip 
Sheldon,  came  into  the  room.  This  was  the  dentist's  brother  George, 
two  years  his  junior.  The  likeness  between  the  two  men  was  in  no 
way  marvellous,  but  it  was  nevertheless  very  obvious.  Ton  could 
scarcely  have  mistaken  one  man  for  the  other,  but  you  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  two  men  were  brothers.  They  resembled 
each  other  more  closely  in  form  than  in  face.  They  were  of  the  same 
height— both  tall  and  strongly  built ;  they  had  both  black  eyes  with  a 
hard  brightness  in  them,  black  whiskers,  black  hair,  sinewy  hands  with 
prominent  knuckles,  square  finger-tops,  and  bony  wrists.  Each  man 
seemed  the  personification  of  savage  health  and  vigour,  smoothed  and 
shapened  in  accordance  with  the  prejudices  of  civilised  life.  Looking 
at  these  two  men  for  the  first  time,  you  might  approve  or  disapprove 
their  appearance  ;  they  might  impress  you  favourably  or  unfavourably ; 
but  you  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  reminded  vaguely  of  strong,  bright- 
eyed,  savage  creatures,  beautiful  and  graceful  after  their  kind,  but  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  to  man. 

The  brothers  greeted  each  other  with  a  Mendly  nod.  They  were  a 
great  deal  too  practical  to  indulge  in  any  sentimental  display  of  fira- 
temal  affection.  They  liked  each  other  very  well,  and  were  nsefdl  to 
each  other,  and  took  their  pleasure  together  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  they  were  weak  enough  to  waste  time  upon  unprofitable  pleasure ; 
but  neither  of  them  would  have  comprehended  the  possibility  of  any 
thing  beyond  this. 

"Well,  old  fellow,"  said  George,  "I'm  glad  you're  back  again. 
You're  looking  rather  seedy,  though.  I  suppose  you  knocked  about  a 
good  deal  down  there  ?" 

"  I  had  a  night  or  two  of  it  with  Halliday  and  the  old  set  He's 
going  it  rather  fast." 

"  Humph  I"  muttered  Mr.  Sheldon  the  younger ;  "  it's  a  pity  he 
doesn't  go  it  a  little  faster,  and  go  off  the  hooks  altogether,  so  that  yoa 
might  marry  Georgy." 

"  How  do  I  know  that  Georgy  would  have  me,  if  he  did  leave  her 
a  widow  ?"  asked  Philip  dubiously. 

"  0,  she'd  have  you  fast  enough.  She  used  to  be  very  sweet  upon 
you  before  she  married  Tom  ;  and  even  if  she  has  forgotten  all  that, 
she'd  have  you  if  you  asked  her.  She'd  be  afraid  to  say  no.  She  was 
always  more  or  less  afraid  of  you,  you  know,  Phil." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  She  was  a  nice  little  thing  enough  ;  but 
she  knew  how  to  drop  a  poor  sweetheart  and  take  up  with  a  rich  one,  in 
spite  of  her  simplicity." 

"  0,  that  was  the  old  parties'  doing.    Georgy  would  have  jumped 
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into  a  caTiIdron  of  boiling  oil  if  her  mother  and  father  had  told  her  she 
must  do  it  Don't  yon  remember  when  we  were  children  together  how 
ftfraid  she  nsed  to  be  of  spoiling  her  frocks  ?  I  don't  believe  she  married 
Tom  Halliday  of  her  own  fi^  wiU,  any  more  than  she  stood  in  the 
comer  of  her  own  free  will  after  she'd  torn  her  frock,  as.  I'ye  seen  her 
stand  twenty  times.  She  stood  in  the  comer  because  they  told  her  she 
mn^  ;  and  she  married  Tom  for  the  same  reason,  and  I  don't  suppose 
she's  been  particularly  happy  with  him." 

"  Well,  that's  her  look-ont,"  answered  Philip  gloomily  ;  "  I  know  I 
want  a  rich  wife  badly  enough.  Things  are  about  as  bad  with  me  as 
they  can  be.'* 

**  I  suppose  they  are  rather  piscatoriaL  The  elderly  dowagers  don't 
come  up  to  time,  eh  ?  Yery  few  orders  for  the  complete  set  at  ten- 
ponnd-ten?" 

"I took  about  serenty  pounds  last  year,"  said  the  dentist,  "and 
my  expenses  are  something  like  fire  pounds  a  week.  I've  been  making 
up  the  deficiency  out  of  ibe  money  I  got  for  my  business,  thinking  I 
should  be  able  to  stand  out  and  ms^e  a  connection ;  but  the  connection 
gets  more  disconnected  every  year.  I  suppose  people  came  to  me  at 
first  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  for  I  had  a  sprinkling  of  decent 
patients  for  the  first  twelve  months,  or  so.  But  now  I  might  as  well 
throw  my  money  into  the  gutter  as  spend  it  on  circulars  or  adver- 
tisements." 

"And  a  young  woman  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  and  some- 
thing amiss  with  her  jaw  hasn't  turned  up  yet." 

"No,  nor  an  old  woman  either.  I  wouldn't  stick  at  the  age,  if 
the  money  was  all  right,"  answered  Mr.  Sheldon  bitterly. 

The  younger  brother  shmgged  his  shoulders  and  plunged  his  hands 
into  his  trousers-pockets  with  a  gesture  of  serio-comic  despair.  He 
was  the  livelier  of  the  two,  and  affected  a  slangincss  of  dress  and 
talk  and  manner,  a  certain  "horsey"  style,  very  diflferent  from  his 
elder  brother's  studied  respectability  of  costume  and  bearing.  His 
clothes  were  of  a  loose  sporting  cut,  and  always  odorous  with  stale 
tobacco.  He  wore  a  good  deal  of  finery  in  the  shape  of  studs  and 
pins  and  dangling  lockets  and  fusee-boxes ;  his  whiskers  were  more 
obtrusive  than  his  brother's,  and  he  wore  a  moustache  in  addition — a 
thick  ragged  black  moustache,  which  would  have  become  a  guerilla 
chieftain  rather  than  a  dweller  amidst  the  quiet  courts  and  squares 
of  Gray's  Inn.  His  position  as  a  lawyer  was  not  much  better  than 
that  of  Philip  as  a  dentist ;  but  he  had  his  own  plans  for  making  a 
fortune,  and  hoped  to  win  for  himself  a  larger  fortune  than  is  often 
made  in  the  law.  He  was  a  hunter  of  genealogies,  a  grubber-up  of 
forgotten  fects,  a  joiner  of  broken  links,  a  kind  of  legal  resurrectionist, 
a  digger  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  past ;  and  he  expected  in  due 
time  to  dig  up  a  treasure  rich  enough  to  reward  tte  \ivbo\xt  ^cA^'^vsMa^ 
othsifa  Uptime. 
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"I  can  aflford  to  wait  till  I'm  forty  for  my  good  luck,**  he  said 
to  hifi  brother  sometimes  in  moments  of  expansion,  "  and  then  I  shall 
haye  ten  years  in  which  to  enjoy  myself,  and  twenty  more  in  which  I 
shall  have  life  enough  left  to  eat  good  dinners  and  drink  good  wine,  and 
grumble  about  the  degeneracy  of  things  in  general,  after  the  manner  of 
elderly  human  nature." 

The  men  stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  hearth :  George  looking 
at  his  brother,  Philip  looking  down  at  the  fire,  with  his  eyes  shaded 
by  their  thick  black  lashes.  The  fire  had  become  dull  and  hollow. 
(George  bent  down  presently  and  stirred  the  coals  impatiently. 

"If  there's  one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another — and  I  hate  a 
good  many  things — it's  a  bad  fire,"  he  saii  "  How's  Barlingford — 
lively  as  ever,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Not  much  livelier  than  it  was  when  we  left  it.  Things  have 
gone  amiss  with  me  in  London,  and  I've  been  more  than  once  sorely 
tempted  to  make  an  end  of  my  difficulties  with  a  razor  or  a  few  drops 
of  prussic  acid ;  but  when  I  saw  the  dull  gray  streets  and  the  square 
gray  houses,  and  the  empty  market-place,  and  the  Baptist  chapel,  and 
the  Unitarian  chapel,  and  the  big  stony  church,  and  heard  the  dreary 
bells  ding-donging  for  evening  service,  I  wondered  how  I  could  ever 
have  existed  a  week  in  such  a  place.  I  had  rather  sweep  a  crossing 
in  London  than  occupy  the  best  house  in  Barlingford,  and  I  told  Tom 
Halliday  so." 

"  And  Tom  is  coming  to  London  I  understand  by  your  letter." 

"Yes,  he  has  sold  Hyley,  and  wants  to  find  a  place  in  the  west 
of  England.  The  north  doesn't  suit  him.  He  and  Georgy  are  coming 
up  to  town  for  a  few  weeks,  so  I've  asked  them  to  stay  here.  I  may 
as  well  make  some  use  of  the  house,  for  it's  very  little  good  in  a  pro- 
fessional sense." 

"  Humph  !"  muttered  George ;  "  I  don't  see  your  motive." 

"  I  have  no  particular  motive.  Tom's  a  good  fellow,  and  his  com- 
pany will  be  better  than  an  empty  house.  The  visit  won't  cost  me  any 
thing — Halliday  is  to  go  shares  in  the  house-keeping." 

"  Well,  you  may  find  it  answer  that  way,"  replied  Mr.  Sheldon  the 
younger,  who  considered  that  every  action  of  a  man's  life  ought  to  be 
made  to  "  answer"  in  some  way.  "  But  I  should  think  you  would  be 
rather  bored  by  the  arrangement ;  Tom's  a  very  good  fellow  in  his  way, 
and  a  great  friend  of  mine,  but  he's  rather  an  empty-headed  animal." 

The  subject  dropped  here,  and  the  brothers  went  on  talking  of 
Barlingford  and  Barlingford  people — the  few  remaining  kindred  whose 
existence  made  a  kind  of  link  between  the  two  men  and  their  native 
town,  and  the  boon-companions  of  their  early  manhood.  The  dentist 
produced  the  remnant  of  a  bottle  of  whisky  from  the  sideboard  for  his 
own  and  his  brother's  refreshment;  but  the  conversation  flagged 
nevertheless.  Philip  Sheldon  was  dull  and  absent,  answering  his 
companion  at  random  every  now  and  then,  much  to  that  gentleman's 
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aggrayatioii ;  and  he  owned  at  last  to  being  thoronghlj  tired  and 
worn  ont. 

"The  jonmey  from  Barlingford  in  a  slow  train  is  no  joke,  you 
know,  George,  and  I  couldn't  afford  the  express,"  he  said  apologeti- 
cally, when  his  brother  upbraided  him  for  his  distraction  of  manner. 

"  Then  I  should  think  you'd  better  go  to  bed,"  answered  Mr. 
Sheldon  the  younger,  who  had  smoked  a  couple  of  cigars,  and  con- 
sumed the  contents  of  the  whisky-bottle  with  a  due  admixture  of 
boiling  water  and  lump-sugar;  "so  I'll  take  myself  off.  I  told  you 
how  uncommonly  seedy  you  were  looking  when  I  first  came  in.  When 
do  you  expect  Tom  and  his  wife  ?" 

"  At  the  beginning  of  next  week." 

"So  soon  I  Well,  good  night,  old  fellow  ;  I  shall  see  you  before 
they  come,  I  daresay.  You  might  as  well  drop  in  upon  me  at  my  place 
to-morrow  night.    I'm  hard  at  work  on  a  job." 

"  Your  old  kind  of  work  ?" 
0,  yes.    I  don't  get  much  work  of  any  other  kind." 
And  I'm  afraid  you'll  never  get  much  good  out  of  that." 
I  don't  know.    A  man  who  sits  down  to  whist  gets  a  good  many 
queer  cards  sometimes  before  he  gets  a  handful  of  trumps  ;  but  the 
trump  cards  are  sure  to  come  if  he  only  sits  long  enough.     Every  man 
has  his  chance,  depend  upon  it,  Phil,  if  he  knows  how  to  watch  for  it ; 
but  there  are  so  many  men  who  get  tired  and  go  to  sleep  before  their 
chances  come  to  them.    I've  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  a  good 
deal  of  labour  ;  but  the  trumps  are  in  the  pack,  and  they  must  turn  up 
sooner  or  later.    Ta-ta." 

George  Sheldon  nodded  and  departed,  whistling  gaily  as  he  walked 
away  from  his  brother's  door.  Philip  heard  him,  and  turned  his  chair 
to  the  fire  with  a  movement  of  impatience. 

"You  may  be  unconmionly  clever,  my  dear  George,"  soliloquised 
the  dentist,  "but  you'll  never  make  a  fortune  by  reading  wills  and  hunt- 
ing in  parish-registers  for  heirs-at-law.  A  big  lump  of  money  is  not 
very  likely  to  go  a-begging  while  any  one  who  can  fudge  up  the 
faintest  pretence  of  a  claim  to  it  is  above  ground.  No,  no,  my  lad, 
you  must  find  a  better  way  than  that  before  you'll  make  your  for- 
tune." 

The  fire  had  burnt  low  again,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  sat  staring  gloomily 
at  the  blackening  coals.  Things  were  very  bad  with  him — he  had 
not  cared  to  confess  how  bad  they  were,  when  he  had  discussed  his 
affairs  with  his  brother.  Those  neighbours  and  passers-by  who  ad- 
mired the  trim  brightness  of  the  dentist's  abode  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  master  of  that  respectable  house  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  the  hearth-stone  which  whitened^his  door-step  was 
paid  for  out  of  Israelitish  coffers.  The  dentist's  philosophy  was  all 
of  this  world,  and  he  knew  that  the  soldier  of  fortune,  who  would 
fein  be  a  conqueror  in  the  great  battle,  must  needs  "ke^ij  \i^a  ^xsccaa.^^ 
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nndrabbled  and  the  golden  facings  of  his  nniform  untamished,  let  his  I 
wounds  be  never  so  desperate.  I 

Having  foond  his  attempt  to  establish  a  practice  in  Fitsgeorge-  I 
street  a  failure,  the  only  course  open  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  as  a  man  of  I 
the  world,  was  to  transfer  his  failure  to  somebody  else,  with  more  or  I 
less  profit  to  himself.  To  this  end  he  preserved  the  spotless  pnriiy  I 
of  his  muslin  curtains,  though  the  starch  that  stiffened  tiiem  and  I 
the  bleaching-powder  that  whitened  them  were  bought  with  mtxaej  I 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  sixty  per  cent.  To  this  end  he  nnned  I 
that  wan  shadow  of  a  practice,  and  sustained  that  appearance  of  i<6-  I 
spectability  which,  in  a  world  where  appearance  stands  for  so  modi,  1 
is  in  itself  a  kind  of  capital.  It  certainly  was  dull  dreary  work  to  hold  I 
the  citadel  of  No.  14  Fitzgeorge-street  against  the  besieger  Poverty;  I 
but  the  dentist  stood  his  ground  pertinaciously,  knowing  that  if  be  I 
only  waited  long  enough,  the  dupe  who  was  to  be  his  victim  wooH.  I 
come,  and  knowing  also  that  there  might  arrive  a  day  when  it  wonid  I 
be  very  useful  for  him  to  be  able  to  refer  to  four  years*  nnblemiahed  I 
respectability  as  a  Bloomsbury  householder.  He  had  his  lines  set  1 
in  several  shady  places  for  that  unhappy  fish  with  a  small  capital,  and 
he  had  been  tantalised  by  more  than  one  nibble ;  but  he  made  no 
open  show  of  his  desire  to  sell  his  business — since  a  business  that  is 
obviously  in  the  market  seems  scarcely  worth  any  man's  purchase. 

Things  had  of  late  grown  worse  with  him  every  day ;  for  every 
interval  of  twenty-four  hours  sinks  a  man  so  much  the  deeper  in  the 
mire  when  renewed  accommodation-bills  with  his  name  upon  them 
are  ripening  in  the  iron  safes  of  Judah.    Philip  Sheldon  found  himself 
sinking  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  into  that  bottomless  pit  of 
difficulty  in  whose  black  depths  the  demon  Insolvency  holds  his  dreary 
court.    While  his  little  capital  lasted  he  had  kept  himself  clear  of 
debt,  but  that  being  exhausted,  and  his  practice  growing  worse  day 
by  day,  he  had  been  fain  to  seek  assistance  from  money-lenders ; 
and  now  even  the  money-lenders  were  tired  of  him.    The  chair  in 
which  he  sat,  the  poker  which  he  swung  slowly  to  and  fro,  as  he 
bent  over  his  hearth,  were  not  his  own.    One  of  his  Jewish  creditors 
had  a  bill  of  sale  on  his  furniture,  and  he  might  come  home  any 
day  to  find  the  auctioneer's  bills  plastered  against  the  wall  of  his 
house,  and  the  auctioneer's  clerk  busy  with  the  catalogue  of  his  pos- 
sessions.   If  the  expected  victim  came  now  to  buy  his  practice,  the 
sacrifice  would  be  made  too  late  to  serve  his  interest.    The  men  who 
had  lent  him  money  would  be  the  sole  gainers  by  the  bargain. 

Seldom  does  a  man  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  blacker  prospect 
than  that  which  lay  before  Philip  Sheldon;  and  yet  his  manner  to- 
night was  not  the  dull  blank  apathy  of  despair.  It  was  the  manner 
of  a  man  whose  brain  is  occupied  with  busy  thoughts ;  who  has  some 
elaborate  scheme  to  map  out  and  arrange  before  he  is  called  upon  to 
carry  his  plans  into  action. 
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"  It  would  be  a  good  business  for  me,"  he  muttered,  "  if  I  had 
pluck  enough  to  carry  it  through." 

The  fire  went  quite  out  as  he  sat  swinging  the  poker  back- 
wards and  forwards.  The  clocks  of  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Pancraa 
struck  twelve,  and  still  Philip  Sheldon  pondered  and  plotted  by  that 
dreary  hearth.  The  servants  had  retured  at  eleven,  after  a  good  deal 
of  blundering  with  bars  and  shutters,  and  unnecessary  banging  of 
doors.  That  unearthly  silence  peculiar  to  houses  after  midnight 
reigned  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  domicile,  and  he  could  hear  the  voices  of 
distant  roysterers,  and  the  miauling  of  neighbouring  cats,  with  a 
painful  distinctness,  as  he  sat  brooding  in  his  silent  room.  The  fact 
that  a  mahogany  chefifonier  in  a  comer  gave  utterance  to  a  faint 
groan  occasionally,  as  of  some  feeble  creature  in  pain,  afforded  him 
no  annoyance.  He  was  superior  to  superstitious  fancies,  and  all  the 
n^pings  and  scratchings  of  spirit-land  would  have  failed  to  disturb 
his  equanimity.  He  was  a  siiictly  practical  man — one  of  those  men 
who  are  always  ready,  with  a  stump  of  lead-pencil  and  the  back  of  a 
letter,  to  reduce  every  thing  in  creation  to  figures. 

^I  had  better  read-up  that  business  before  they  come,''  he  said, 
when  he  had  to  all  appearance  "thought  out"  the  subject  of  his 
reverie.  "No  time  so  good  as  this  for  doing  it  quietly.  One  never 
knows  who  is  spying  about  in  the  daytime." 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  went  to  a  cupboard,  where 
there  were  bundles  of  wood  and  matches  and  old  newspapers, — for  it 
was  his  habit  to  light  his  own  fire  occasionally  when  he  worked 
nnusually  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning.  He  relighted  his 
fire  now  as  cleverly  as  any  housemaid  in  Bloomsbury,  and  stood 
watching  it  till  it  burned  briskly.  Then  he  lit  a  taper,  and  went 
downstairs  to  the  professional  torture-chamber.  The  tall  horsehair 
chair  looked  imutterably  awful  in  the  dim  glimmer  of  the  taper,  and 
a  nervous  person  could  almost  have  fancied  it  occupied  by  the  ghost 
of  some  patient  who  had  expired  under  the  agony  of  the  forceps. 
Mr.  Sheldon  lighted  the  gas  in  a  movable  branch  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  turning  almost  into  the  mouths  of  the  patients  who 
consulted  him  at  night.  There  was  a  cupboard  on  each  side  of  the 
mantelpiece,  and  it  was  in  these  two  cupboards  that  the  dentist 
kept  his  professional  library.  His  books  did  not  form  a  very  valu- 
able collection,  but  he  kept  the  cupboards  constantly  locked  never- 
theless. 

He  took  the  key  from  his  waistcoat-pocket,  opened  one  of  the 
cupboards,  and  took  out  a  pile  of  heavy  books.  They  were  bound 
volumes  of  The  Lancet,  and  they  were  almost  as  much  as  he  could 
carry.  But  he  managed  to  pack  them  in  his  arms,  and  conveyed 
them  safely  to  the  room  above,  where  he  seated  himself  under  the 
gas  with  the  volumes  before  him.  He  sat  looking  through  these 
volumes,  stopping  now  and  then  to  read  an  attid^  ml\i  «»txyi\QVi& 
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attention,  and  making  numeroaa  notes  in  n  thick  little  oblong 
moraodiim-book,  until  the  Bloomsbury  clocks  etnick  three. 


UB.  AKD  MBS.  HALLIDAT, 

Mn,  Sheldon's  visitors  arrived  in  due  course.  They  were  pro-' 
vinctal  people  of  the  middle-claBS,  acconnted  monBtroasly  genteel  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  but  in  no  wise  refiembling  Londoners  of  the 
Bane  rank. 

Mr.  Thomas  Halliday  was  a  big,  loud-spoken,  good-tempered  Torlc- 
ahireman,  who  had  inherited  a  comfortable  little  estate  from  a  plod- 
ding, money-making  father,  and  for  whom  life  liad  been  very  easy.  He 
was  a  farmer,  and  nothing  but  a  farmer  ;  a  man  for  whom  the  supremcEt 
pleasure  of  existence  was  a  cattle-show  or  a  country  horse-fair.  The 
farm  upon  which  he  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  was  situated  about 
six  milea  from  Barlingford,  and  all  the  delights  of  his  boyhood  and 
yonth  were  associated  Viith  that  small  market-town.  He  and  the  two 
SheldoDs  had  been  schoolfellows,  and  ailerwards  boon  companions, 
taking  such  pleasure  as  was  obtainable  in  Barlingford  together ;  flirting 
with  the  same  provincial  beauties  at  prim  tea-parties  in  the  winter,  and 
getting  up  friendly  picnics  in  the  summer, — picnics  at  which  eating 
and  drinking  were  the  leading  features  of  the  day's  entertainment.  Mr. 
Halliday  had  always  regarded  George  and  Philip  Sheldon  with  that 
reverential  admiration  which  a  stupid  man,  who  is  conscious  of  his 
mental  inferiority,  generally  feels  for  a  clever  friend  and  companion. 
But  he  was  also  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  which  a  rich  man  possesBei 
over  a  poor  one,  and  would  not  have  exchanged  the  fertile  acres  of  Hyl^' 
for  the  intellectual  gifts  of  bis  schoolfellows.  He  had  found  the  eab*| 
stantial  valne  of  his  handsomely-furnished  house  and  well-stockod 
when  he  and  his  friend  PhQip  Sheldon  became  suitors  for  the  hand  tf '; 
Georgina  C'radock,  youngest  daughter  of  a  Barlingford  attorney,  who, 
lived  next  door  to  the  Barlingford  dentist,  Philip  Sheldon's  father,  Philip 
and  the  girl  had  been  playfellows  in  the  long  walled  gardens  behind  the 
two  hooses,  and  there  had  been  a  brotherly  and  sisteriy  intimacy  be- 
tween the  juvenile  members  of  the  two  families.  But  when  Philip  and 
Georgina  met  at  the  Barlingford  tea-parties  in  later  years,  the  parental 
powers  frowned  upon  any  renewal  of  that  childish  friendship.  Miai 
Cradock  had  no  portion,  and  the  worthy  solicitor  her  father  wag  « 
prudent  man,  who  was  apt  to  look  for  the  promise  of  domestic  happi- 
ness in  the  plate-basket  and  the  linen-press,  rather  than  for  such  saper- 
fieial  qcaUfieations  as  black  wluskers  and  whits  teeth.  So  poor  Philip 
was  "  thrown  over  the  bridge,"  as  he  said  himself,  and  Georgy  Cradock 
married  Mr.  Halliday,  with  all  attendant  ceremony  and  splendour,  ac- 
cording to  the  "  lights"  of  Barlingford  gentry. 

But  this  provincial  bride's  story  was  no  passionate  record  of  augoi^ 
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and  tears.  The  Barlinjcfcrd  Juliet  had  liked  Borneo  as  mnch  as  she  was 
capable  of  liking  any  one;  but  when  Papa  Gapalet  insisted  on  her  union 
with  Paris,  she  accepted  her  destiny  with  decent  resignation,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  sympathetic  father  confessor,  was  fain  to  seek  consola- 
tion from  a  more  mundane  individual  in  the  person  of  the  Barlingford 
milliner.  Nor  did  Philip  Sheldon  give  evidence  of  any  extravagant 
despair.  His  father  was  something  of  a  doctor  as  well  as  a  dentist ; 
and  there  were  plenty  of  dark  little  phials  lurking  on  the  shelves  of  his 
surgery  in  which  the  young  man  could  have  found  "  mortal  drugs,*' 
without  the  aid  of  the  apothecary,  had  he  been  so  minded.  Happily  no 
such  desperate  idea  ever  occurred  to  him  in  connection  with  his  grief. 
He  held  himself  sulkily  aloof  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliday  for  some 
time  after  their  marriage,  and  allowed  people  to  see  that  he  considered 
himself  reiy  hardly  used ;  but  prudence,  which  had  always  been  Philip 
Sheldon's  counsellor,  proved  herself  also  his  consoler  in  this  crisis  of  his 
life.  A  careful  consideration  of  his  own  interests  led  him  to  perceive 
that  the  suoceasM  result  of  his  love-suit  would  have  been  about  the 
worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  him. 

Georgina  had  no  money.  All  was  said  in  that.  As  the  young 
dentist's  philosophy  of  this  world  ripened  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
perience, he  discovered  that  the  worldly  ease  of  the  best  man  in 
Barlingford  was  something  like  that  of  a  canary-bird  who  inhabits  a 
dean  cage  and  is  supplied  with  abundant  seed  and  water.  The  cage  is 
eminently  comfortable,  and  the  sleepy,  respectable,  elderly  bird  sighs 
fixr  no  better  abiding-place,  no  wider  prospect  than  that  patch  of  the 
muTerse  which  he  sees  between  the  bars.  But  now  and  then  there  is 
hatched  a  wild  young  fledgling,  which  beats  its  wings  against  the 
inexorable  wires,  and  would  fain  soar  away  into  that  wide  outer  world, 
to  prosper  or  perish  in  its  freedom. 

Before  Oeorgy  had  been  married  a  year,  her  sometime  lover  had 
fiilly  resigned  himself  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  was  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  his  friend  Tom.  He  could  eat  his  dinner  in 
the  comfortable  house  at  Hyley  with  an  excellent  appetite ;  for  there 
was  a  gulf  between  him  and  hLs  old  love  far  wider  than  any  that  had 
been  dug  by  that  ceremonial  in  the  parish-church  of  Barlingford. 
Philip  Sheldon  had  awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  life  in  his  native 
town  was  little  more  than  a  kind  of  animal  vegetation — the  life  of  some 
pulpy  invertebrate  creature,  which  sprawls  helplessly  upon  the  sands 
whereon  the  wave  has  deposited  it,  and  may  be  cloven  in  half  without 
feeling  itself  noticeably  worse  for  the  operation.  He  had  awakened  to 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  wider  and  more  agreeable  world  beyond 
that  little  provincial  borough,  and  that  a  handsome  face  and  figure  and 
a  Tigoroos  intellect  were  commodities  for  which  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  market. 

Onoe  convinced  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  his  pT06^t&  m  "K^- 
lingfordy  Mr.  Sheldon  tarned  bis  eyes  Loudonwarda ;  osA  \)i^  i^M\\&T 
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happening  at  this  time  Tery  conveniently  to  depart  thifl  life,  Philip,  the 
son  and  heir,  disposed  of  the  basiness  to  an  aspiring  young  practitioner, 
and  came  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  made  that  fiitile  attempt  U) 
eBtablish  himEolf  which  has  been  deseribwl. 

The  dentist  had  wasted  four  years  in  London,  and  nine  years  had 
gone  by  since  Georgy's  wedding  ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  domestic  happiness  or  the  doraestic  misery 
of  the  woman  who  had  jilted  him,  and  the  man  who  had  been  his  sno- 
cessfal  rival.  Ho  set  himself  to  watch  them  with  the  cool  deliberation 
of  a  social  aoatomist,  and  he  experienced  very  little  difficulty  in  the 
performance  of  this  moral  dissection.  They  were  eslabliahed  onder  his 
roof,  his  companions  at  every  meal ;  and  they  were  the  kind  of  people 
who  discuss  their  grievances  and  indulge  in  their  "  little  differences" 
with  perfect  freedom  in  the  presence  of  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  even  a 
fifth  party. 

Mr,  Sheldon  was  wise  enough  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  He 
would  take  up  a  newspaper  at  the  begioniug  of  a  little  difference,  and 
lay  it  down  when  the  little  difference  was  finished,  with  the  most  per- 
fect assumption  of  unconsciousness ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
matrimonial  disputants  were  sufficiently  appreciative  of  this  good  breed- 
ing. They  would  have  liked  to  have  had  Mr.  Sheldon  for  a  court  of 
appeal ;  and  a  little  interference  from  him  would  have  given  zest  to 
their  qaarrela,  Bleanwhile  Philip  watched  them  slyly  from  the  covert 
of  bis  newspaper,  and  formed  his  own  conclasions  about  them.  If  he  was 
pleased  to  sec  that  his  false  love's  path  was  not  entirely  rose-bestrewn, 
or  if  he  rejoiced  at  beholding  the  occasional  annoyance  of  his  rival,  ho 
allowed  no  evidence  of  his  pleasure  to  appear  in  his  face  or  marmcr. 

Gcorgina  Cradock's  rather  insipid  prettinesa  had  developed  into 
matronly  comeliness.  Her  fair  complexion  and  pink  cheeks  had  lost 
none  of  their  freshness.  Her  smooth  auburn  hair  was  as  soft  and 
bright  OB  it  had  been  when  she  had  braided  it  preparatory  to  a  Barling- 
ford  tea-party  in  the  days  of  her  spinsterhood.  She  was  a  pretty,  weak 
little  woman,  whose  education  had  never  gone  beyond  the  routine  of  a 
provincial  boarding-school,  and  who  thought  that  she  had  attained  all 
necessary  wisdom  in  having  mastered  Pinnock'a  abridgments  of  Gold- 
smith's histories  and  the  rudiments  of  the  French  language.  Slie  was 
a  woman  who  thought  that  the  perfection  of  feminine  costume  was  a 
]iioire-aati<]ue  dress  and  a  conspicuous  gold-chain.  She  was  a  woman 
who  considered  a  well-furnished  house  and  a  horse  and  gig  the  highest 
form  of  earthly  splendour  or  prosperity. 

This  was  the  shallow  commonplace  creature  whom  Philip  Sheldon 
had  once  admired  and-  wooed.  He  looked  at  her  now,  and  wondered 
how  he  could  ever  have  felt  even  as  much  as  he  had  felt  on  her  ac- 
count. But  he  had  little  leisure  to  devote  to  any  such  abstract  and 
nsclcss  consideration.  He  bad  hie  own  affaire  to  think  about,  and  tliey 
were  very  desperate. 
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In  the  mean  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliday  occupied  themselves  in 
the  pursnit  of  pleasure  or  business,  as  the  case  might  be.  They  were 
eager  for  amusement :  went  to  exhibitions  in  the  day  and  to  theatres 
at  nighty  and  came  home  to  cozy  little  suppers  in  Fitzgeorge-streety 
after  which  Mr.  Halliday  was  wont  to  waste  the  small  hours  in  friendly 
oonyersation  with  his  quondam  companion,  and  in  the  consumption  of 
much  brandy-and-water. 

Unhappily  for  poor  Georgy,  these  halcyon  days  were  broken  by 
interTals  of  storm  and  cloud.  The  weak  little  woman  was  afflicted  with 
that  intermittent  fever  called  jealousy ;  and  the  stalwart  Thomas  was 
one  of  those  men  who  can  scarcely  give  the  time  of  day  to  a  feminine 
acquaintance  without  some  ornate  and  loud-spoken  gallantry.  Having 
no  intellectual  resources  wherewith  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  his  idle 
prosperous  life,  he  was  &in  to  seek  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of 
other  men ;  and  had  thus  become  a  haunter  of  tavern-parlours  and 
small  race-courses,  being  always  ready  for  any  amusement  his  friends 
proposed  to  him.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  he  was  very  often  absent 
from  his  commonplace,  substantial  home  and  his  pretty  weak-minded 
wife.  And  poor  Oeorgy  had  ample  food  for  her  jealous  fears  and  sus- 
picions ;  for  where  might  a  man  not  be  who  was  so  seldom  at  home  ? 
She  had  never  been  particularly  fond  of  her  husband,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  particularly  jealous  about  him ;  and  her 
jealousy  betrayed  itself  in  a  peevish  worrying  fashion,  which  was  harder 
to  bear  than  the  vengeful  ferocity  of  a  Cly  tenmestra.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Thomas  Halliday  and  those  jolly  good  fellows  his  friends  and  com- 
panions attested  the  Arcadian  innocence  of  race-courses,  and  the  perfect 
purity  of  that  smoky  atmosphere  peculiar  to  tavern-parlours.  Georgy's 
6uq>iciQ§8  were  too  vague  for  refutation ;  but  they  were  nevertheless 
sufficient  ground  for  all  the  alternations  of  temper — ^from  stolid  sulki- 
ness  to  peevish  whining,  fix>m  murmured  lamentations  to  loud  hysterics 
— to  which  the  female  temperament  is  liable. 

In  the  mean  time  poor  honest,  loud-spoken  Tom  did  all  in  his 
power  to  demonstrate  his  truth  and  devotion.  He  bought  his  wife  as 
many  stiflF  silk-gowns  and  gaudy  Barlingford  bonnets  as  she  chose  to 
ligh  for.  He  made  a  will,  in  which  she  was  sole  legatee,  and  insured 
his  life  in  different  offices  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

''  I'm  the  sort  of  fellow  that's  likely  to  go  off  the  hooks  suddenly, 
yon  know,  Georgy,"  he  said,  "  and  your  poor  dad  was  always  anxious  I 
should  make  things  square  for  you.  I  don't  suppose  you're  likely  to 
marry  again,  my  lass,  so  I've  no  need  to  tie  up  Lottie's  little  fortune.  I 
must  trust  some  one,  and  I'd  better  confide  in  my  own  little  wife  than 
in  some  canting  methodistical  fellow  of  a  trustee,  who  would  speculate 
my  daughter's  money  upon  some  Stock-Exchange  hazard,  and  levant  to 
Australia  when  it  was  all  swamped.  If  you  can't  trust  me,  Georgy, 
I'll  let  you  see  that  I  can  trust  you,"  added  Tom,  reproachfully. 

Whereupon  poor  weak  little  Mrs.  Halliday  m\xnn\rc^3L  '^i\x^Y^^ 
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that  she  did  not  wont  fortunes  or  Ufe-inenriuicGS,  bat  that  ebe  wanted 
her  husband  to  stay  st  home,  content  with  the  cabn  and  rather  sleepy 
delights  of  his  own  fireside.  Poor  Tom  waa  wont  to  promise  nmend- 
ment,  and  wonld  keep  his  promise  fnithfuUy  6o  long  aa  no  enpreme 
temptation,  in  the  shape  of  a  visit  from  some  friend  of  the  jolly-good- 
fellow  species,  arose  to  yanquish  hia  good  resolutions.  But  a  good- 
tempered,  generous-hearted  young  man  who  farms  liis  own  land,  has 
three  or  four  good  horses  in  his  stable,  a  decent  cellar  of  honest  port 
and  sherry, — none  of  your  wialiy-washy  sour  stuff  in  the  way  of  hock 
or  claret, — nnd  a  very  comfortable  balance  at  his  banker's,  finds  it  no 
easy  matter  to  sliake  off  friends  of  the  jolly-good-fellow  fraternity, 
not  the  speciality  of  "  jolly  dogs"  to  be  "  here  again,"  whether  yoa 
or  no? 

In  London  Mr.  Halliday  found  the  spirit  of  joHy-dog-ism  rampant.' 
George  Sheldon  had  always  been  hia  faTourite  of  the  two  brothers ;  nod 
it  was  George  who  lured  him  from  the  safe  shelter  of  Fitzgeorge-slreet 
and  took  him  to  mysterious  haunts,  whence  he  returned  long  after 
midnight,  boisterous  of  manner  and  unsteady  of  gait,  and  with  garments 
reeking  of  stale  tobacco-smoke. 

He  was  always  good-tempered,  CTen  after  these  diabolical  orgies 
on  some  unknown  Brocken,  and  protested  indistinctly  that  there  was 
no  harm  "'[xin  m'  wor',  yc  know,  ol'  gur' !  Geor'  an'  me — hnlf-doz" 
oyst'r — c'gar — botl'  p'l  ale — str't  home,"  and  mnch  more  to  the  same 
effect.  'WTien  did  any  married  man  ever  take  more  than  half-a-doien 
oysters — or  take  any  undomestic  pleasure  for  his  otrn  satisfaction  ?  It 
is  always  those  incorrigible  bachelors,  Thomas,  Richard,  or  Henry,  who 
hinder  the  unwilling  Benedict  from  returning  to  his  sacred  Larea      *" 
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Poor  Georgy  was  not  to  be  pacified  by  protestations  about  oyi 
and  cigars  from  the  lips  of  a  husband  who  was  thick  of  ntterance, 
who  betrayed  a  general  imbecility  of  mind  and  unsteadineas  of  body. 
This  London  excursion,  which  had  begun  in  sunshine,  threatened  to 
end  in  storm  and  darkness.  George  Sheldon  and  his  set  had  taken 
possession  of  the  young  farmer  ;  and  Georgy  had  no  better  amusement 
in  the  long  bluatcroos  March  evenings  than  to  sit  at  her  work  under 
the  flaming  gas  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  drawing-room,  while  that  gentleman— 
who  rarely  joined  in  the  dissipationB  of  his  friend  and  his  brothi 
occnpied  himself  with  mechanical  dentistry  in  the  chamber  of  torti 
below. 

Fitzgeorge-street  in  general,  always  on  the  watch  to  discover  evi- 
dences of  impecuniosity  or  doubtful  morality  on  the  part  of  any  one 
citizen  in  particular,  could  find  no  food  for  scandal  in  the  visit  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Halliday  to  their  friend  and  eonntryman.  It  had  been  noised 
abroad,  through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Woolper,  that  Mr.  Sheldon  had  been 
s  suitor  for  the  lady's  hand,  and  had  been  jilted  by  her.  The  Fitz- 
georgiana  had  been,  therefore,  especially  on  the  olert  to  detect  any 
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sign  of  backsliding  in  the  dentist.  There  would  have  been  much 
pleasant  discnssion  in  kitchens  and  back-parlonrs  if  Mr.  Sheldon  had 
been  particularly  attentire  to  his  fair  guest ;  but  it  speedily  became 
known,  always  by  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Woolper  and  that  phenomenon  of 
idleness  and  iniquity,  the  London  ''girl,"  that  Mr.  Sheldon  was  not 
by  any  means  attentiyo  to  the  pretty  young  woman  from  Yorkshire— 
but  that  he  suffered  her  to  sit  alone  hour  after  hour  in  her  husband's 
absence — ^with  no  amusement  but  her  needlework  wherewith  to  "  pass 
the  time,"  while  he  scraped  and  filed  and  polished  those  fragments  of 
bone  which  were  to  assist  in  the  renovation  of  decayed  beauty. 

The  third  week  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliday's  visit  was  near  its  close, 
and  as  yet  the  young  farmer  had  arrived  at  no  decision  as  to  the 
subject  which  had  brought  him  to  London.  The  sale  of  Hyley  Farm 
was  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  the  purchase-money  duly  bestowed  at 
Tom's  bankers ;  but  very  little  had  been  done  towards  finding  the  new 
property  which  was  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  estate  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  farmed  before  him.  He  had  seen  auctioneers,  and  had 
brought  home  plans  of  estates  in  Herefordshire  and  Devonshire,  Corn- 
wall and  Somersetshire,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be,  in  their  way,  the 
most  perfect  thinp  imaginable — land  of  such  fertility  as  one  would 
scarcely  expect  to  find  out  of  Arcadia — live  stock  which  seemed  beyond 
all  price,  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation — ^roads  and  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood unparalleled  in  beauty  and  convenience — outbuildings  that  must 
have  been  the  very  archetypes  of  bams  and  stables — a  house  which  to 
inhabit  would  be  to  adore.  But  as  yet  he  had  seen  none  of  these 
peerless  domains.  He  was  waiting  for  decent  weather  in  which  to  run 
down  to  the  West  and  **  look  about  him,"  as  he  said  himself.  In  the 
mean  time  the  blusterous  March  weather,  which  was  so  unsuited  to  long 
railroad  journeys,  and  all  that  waiting  about  at  junctions  and  at  little 
windy  stations  on  branch-lines,  incidental  to  the  inspection  of  estates 
scattered  over  a  large  area  of  country,  served  very  well  for  "  jolly-dog- 
igm" — and  what  with  a  hand  at  cards  in  George  Sheldon's  chambers, 
and  another  hand  at  cards  in  somebody  else's  chambers,  and  a  run 
down  to  an  early  meeting  at  Newmarket,  and  an  evening  at  some 
rooms  ^where  there  was  something  to  be  seen  which  was  as  near  prize- 
fighting as  the  law  allowed,  and  other  evenings  in  unknown  regions,  Mr. 
Halliday  found  time  slipping  by  him,  and  his  domestic  peace  vanishing 
away. 

It  was  on  an  evening  at  the  end  of  this  third  week  that  Mr.  Sheldon 
abandoned  his  mechanical  dentistry  for  once  in  a  way,  and  ascended 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  poor  Georgy  sat  busy  with  that  eternal 
needlework,  but  for  which  melancholy  madness  would  surely  overtake 
many  desolate  matrons  in  houses  whose  commonplace  comfort  and 
respectable  dulness  are  more  dismal  than  the  picturesque  dreariness  of 
a  moated  grange  amid  the  Lincolnshire  fens.  To  the  masculine  mind 
this  needlework  seems  nothing  more  than  a  purposeless  stabbing  and 
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sewing  of  strips  of  calico  ;  but  to  lonely  womanhood  it  is  the  prison- 
f  ower  of  the  captive,  it  is  the  spider  of  Latude. 

Mr.  Sheldon  brought  his  guest  an  evening  newspaper. 

"There's  an  account  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,"  he  said, 
"  which  jou  may  perhaps  like  to  see.  I  wish  I  had  a  piano,  or  some 
female  acquaintances  to  drop  in  upon  you.  I'm  afraid  you  must  be  dull 
in  these  long  evenings  when  Tom  is  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  am  indeed  dull,"  Mrs.  Halliday  answered  peevishly ;  "  and  if 
Tom  cared  for  me,  he  wouldn't  leave  me  like  this  evening  after  evening. 
But  he  doesn't  care  for  me." 

Mr.  Sheldon  laid  down  the  newspaper,  and  seated  himself  opposite 
his  guest.  He  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  beating  time  to  some 
imaginary  air  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  on  the  old-fashioned  ma- 
hogany table.    Then  he  said,  with  a  half-smile  upon  his  face  : 

"  But  surely  Tom  is  the  best  of  husbands  !  He  has  been  a  little 
wild  since  his  coming  to  London,  I  know  ;  but  then  you  see  he  doesn't 
often  come  to  town." 

"  He's  just  as  bad  in  Yorkshire,"  Georgy  answered  gloomily  ;  "  he 
is  always  going  to  Barlingford  with  somebody  or  other,  or  to  meet 
some  of  his  old  friends.  I'm  sure,  if  I  had  known  what  he  was,  I 
would  never  have  married  him." 

"  Why,  I  thought  he  was  such  a  good  husband.  He  was  telling  me 
only  a  few  days  ago  how  he  had  made  a  will  leaving  you  every  six- 
pence he  possesses,  without  reservation,  and  how  he  has  insured  his 
life  for  five  thousand  pounds." 

"  0,  yes,  I  know  that ;  but  I  don't  call  that  being  a  good  hus- 
band. I  don't  want  him  to  leave  me  his  money.  I  don't  want  him 
to  die.    I  want  him  to  stay  at  home." 

"  Poor  Tom !  I'm  afraid  he's  not  the  sort  of  man  for  that  kind 
of  thing.  He  likes  change  and  amusement.  You  married  a  rich 
man,  Mrs.  Halliday ;  you  made  your  choice,  you  know,  without  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  any  one  else.  You  sacrificed  truth  and  honour- 
to  your  own  inclination,  or  your  own  interest,  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  do  not  ask  which.  If  the  bargain  has  turned  out  a  bad  one,  that's 
your  look-out." 

Philip  Sheldon  sat  with  his  folded  arms  resting  on  the  little  table, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  Georgy's  face.  They  could  be  very  stem  and 
hard  and  cruel,  those  bright  black  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Halliday  grew  first  red 
and  then  pale  under  their  searching  gaze.  She  had  seen  Mr.  Sheldon 
very  often  during  the  years  of  her  married  life,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  said  any  thing  to  her  that  sounded  like  a  reproach. 
The  dentist's  eyes  softened  a  little  as  he  watched  her,  not  with  any 
special  tenderness,  but  with  an  expression  of  half-disdainftil  compas- 
sion— such  as  a  strong  stem  man  might  feel  for  a  foolish  child.  He 
could  see  that  this  woman  was  afraid  of  him,  and  it  served  his  interests 
tibat  she  shovld  fear  him.    He  had  a  purpose  in  every  thing  he  did. 
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aad  his  pnrpoee  to-night  was  to  test  the  strength  of  his  influence  over 
Georgina  Halliday.  In  the  old  time  before  her  marriage  that  inflaence 
had  been  very  strong.  It  was  for  him  to  discover  now  whether  it  still 
endored. 

"  Yon  made  yonr  choice,  Mrs.  Halliday,"  he  went  on  presently,  "  and 
it  was  a  choice  which  all  prudent  people  must  have  approved.  What 
chance  had  a  man,  who  was  only  heir  to  a  practice  worth  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds,  against  the  inheritor  of  Hyley  Farm  with  its  two  hun-. 
dred  and  fifty  acres,  and  three  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  live  stock, 
plant,  and  working  capital  ?  When  do  the  prudent  people  ever  stop  to 
consider  truth  and  honour,  or  old  promises,  or  an  ejection  that  dates 
fix>m  childhood  ?  They  calculate  every  thing  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence ;  and  according  to  their  mode  of  reckoning  you  were  in  the  right 
when  yon  jilted  me  to  marry  Tom  Halliday." 

Oeorgy  laid  down  her  work  and  took  out  her  handkerchief.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  take  refuge  in  tears  when  they  find 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage.  Tears  had  always  melted  honest  Tom, 
was  his  wrath  never  so  dire,  and  tears  would  no  doubt  subdue  Philip 
Sheldon. 

But  Oeorgy  had  to  discover  that  the  dentist  was  made  of  a  stuff 
very  different  from  that  softer  clay  which  composed  the  rollicking  good- 
tempered  former.  Mr.  Sheldon  watched  her  tears  with  the  cold-blooded 
deliberation  of  a  scientific  experimentalist.  •  He  was  glad  to  find  that  he 
could  make  her  cry.  She  was  a  necessary  insti'ument  in  the  working 
out  of  certain  plans  that  ho  had  made  for  himself,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  discover  whether  she  was  likely  to  be  a  plastic  instrument.  He  knew 
that  her  love  for  him  had  never  been  worth  much  at  its  best,  and  that 
the  poor  little  flickering  flame  had  been  utterly  extinguished  by  nine 
years  of  commonplace  domesticity  and  petty  jealousy.  But  his  pur- 
pose was  one  that  would  be  served  as  well  by  her  fear  as  by  her  love, 
and  he  had  set  himself  to-night  to  gauge  his  power  in  relation  to  this 
poor  weak  creature. 

*'  It's  very  unkind  of  you  to  say  such  dreadful  things,  Mr.  Sheldon," 
she  whimpered  preseAtly ;  "you  Imow  very  well  that  my  marriage  with 
Tom  was  pa's  doing,  and  not  mine.  I'm  sure  if  I'd  known  how  he 
would  stay  out  night  after  night,  and  come  home  in  such  dreadful 
states  time  after  time,  I  never  would  have  consented  to  marry  him." 

"  Wouldn't  you  ? — 0,  yes  you  would.  If  you  were  a  widow  to- 
morrow, and  free  to  marry  again,  you  would  choose  just  such  another 
man  as  Tom — a  man  who  laughs  loud,  and  pays  flourishing  compli- 
ments, and  drives  a  gig  with  a  high-stepping  horse.  That's  the  sort  of 
man  women  like,  and  that's  the  sort  of  man  you'd  marry." 

"  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  marry  at  all,"  answered  Mrs.  Halliday,  in  a 
voice  tWk,  was  broken  by  little  gasping  sobs.    "  I  have  seen  enough  of 
tiie  misery  of  married  life.    But  I  don't  want  Tom  to  die,  xxt^tA  vy&V^ 
is  to  me.    People  are  always  saying  that  he  won't  m«^^  ciVdi  \iQVi«^ — 
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how  horrid  it  is  to  taifc  of  a  person's  bones  I — and  I'm  sore  I  sometime 
make  mjEelf  wretched  abont  him,  aa  he  knows,  thongli  he  doesn't  thank 
me  for  it." 

Aod  hero  Mrs.  Ilalliday's  Bobs  got  the  hotter  of  her  uttcrancs,  and 
Mr.  Sheldon  was  fain  to  my  something  of  a  consolatory  nature. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  tease  yon  any  more.  That's 
against  the  laws  of  hospitality,  isn't  it? — only  there  are  some  things 
which  yon  can't  expect  a  man  to  forget,  yon  know.  However,  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  As  for  poor  old  Tom,  I  daresay  he'll  live  to  be 
a  hale,  hearty  old  man,  in  spite  of  the  croakers.  People  always  will 
croak  about  something ;  and  it's  a  kind  of  faahion  to  say  that  a  big, 
hearty,  sis-foot  man  is  a  fragile  blossom  likely  to  be  nipped  by  any 
wintry  blast.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Halliday,  yonr  husband  ninstn't  dis- 
cover that  I've  been  making  you  cry  when  he  comes  home.  He  may 
be  home  early  this  evening,  perhaps ;  and  if  ho  is,  we'll  liave  an  oyster 
snpper,  and  a  chat  abont  old  times," 

Mrs.  Halliday  shook  her  head  dolefnlly. 

"  It's  past  ten  o'clock  already,"  she  said,  "  and  I  don't  snppose  Tcan 
will  be  home  till  after  twelve.  He  doesn't  like  my  sitting  op  for  him ; 
bnt  I  wonder  ichal  time  he  wonld  come  home  if  I  didn't  sit  np  for 
him?" 

"  Let's  hope  for  the  best,"  oxclaimed  Mr.  Sheldon,  cheerfully.  "  I'll 
go  and  see  about  the  oysters." 

"Don't  get  them  for  me,  or  for  Tom,"  protested  Mrs,  Halliday; 
"he  will  have  had  his  snpiier  when  he  comea  home,  yon  may  be  enre^ 
and  I  couldn't  eat  a  morsel  of  any  thing." 

To  this  resolntion  Mrs,  Halliday  adhered ;  so  the  dentist  was  fain 
to  abandon  all  jovial  ideas  in  relation  to  oysters  and  pale  ale.  Bnt 
he  did  not  go  back  to  his  mechanical  dentistry.  He  sat  opposite  hia 
visitor,  and  watched  her,  silently  and  thonghtfully,  for  some  time  at. 
she  worked.  She  had  bicshed  away  her  tears,  but  she  looked  very 
iwevish  and  miserable,  and  took  out  her  watch  several  times  in  att 
hour.  Mr,  Sheldon  made  two  or  three  feeble  attempts  at  conversation, 
but  the  talk  languished  and  expired  on  each  occasion,  and  they  sat  oa. 
in  silence. 

Little  by  little  the  dentist's  attention  seemed  to  wander  away  from 
his  guest.  He  wheeled  his  chair  round,  and  sat  looking  at  the  fire, 
with  the  same  fixed  gloom  upon  his  face  which  had  darkened  it  on 
the  night  of  his  return  from  Xorkshirc.  Things  had  been  so  desperate 
with  him  of  late,  that  he  had  lost  his  old  orderly  habit  of  thinking 
out  a  business  at  one  sitting,  and  making  an  end  of  all  deliberation  and 
hesitation  about  it.  There  were  subjects  that  forced  themselves  upon 
his  thoughts,  and  certain  ideas  which  repeated  tbomsclves  with  a  stupid 
persistence.  He  was  such  an  eminently  practical  man,  that  flds  dis- 
order of  his  brain  troubled  him  more  even  than  the  thonghta  tJiat  made 
tie  disorder,    Ee  eat  in  the  6ame  attitud*  tor  a.  \ca5"M\Aii,  ttniQelyi 
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conscions  of  Mrs.  Halliday's  presence,  not  at  all  conscions  of  the  pro- 
gress of  time. 

QeoTgj  had  been  right  in  her  gloomy  forebodings  of  bad  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Halliday,  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  a  loud 
double  knock  announced  that  gentleman's  return.  The  wind  had  been 
howling  drearily,  and  a  sharp,  slanting  rain  had  been  pattering  against 
the  windows  for  the  last  half-hour,  while  Mrs.  Halliday's  breast  had 
been  racked  by  the  contending  emotions  of  anxiety  and  indignation. 

''I  suppose  he  couldn't  get  a  cab,"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  knock 
startled  her  from  her  listening  attitude;  for  however  intently  a  mid- 
night watcher  may  be  listening  for  the  retiuning  wanderer's  knock, 
it  is  not  the  less  startling  when  it  comes.  "  And  he  has  walked  home 
through  the  wet,  and  now  he'll  have  a  violent  cold,  I  daresay,"  added 
Georgy,  peevishly. 

**  Then  it's  lucky  for  him  he's  in  a  doctor's  house,"  answered  Mr. 
Sheldon,  with  a  smile.  He  was  a  handsome  man  no  doubt,  according 
to  the  popular  idea  of  masculine  perfection,  but  he  had  not  a  pleasant 
smile.  *'I  went  through  the  regular  routine,  you  know,  and  am  as 
well  able  to  see  a  patient  safely  through  a  cold  or  a  fever  as  I  am 
to  make  him  a  set  of  teeth.'' 

Mr.  Halliday  burst  into  the  room  at  this  moment,  singing  a  frag- 
ment of  the  "  Chough  and  Crow"  chorus,  very  much  out  of  tune.  He 
was  in  boisterously  high  spirits,  and  very  little  the  worse  for  liquor. 
He  had  only  walked  from  Covent  Garden,  he  said,  and  had  taken  nothing 
but  a  tankard  of  stout  and  a  Welsh  rarebit.  He  had  been  hearing 
the  divinest  singing — boys  with  the  voices  of  angels — and  had  been 
taking  his  supper  in  a  place  which  duchesses  themselves  did  not  dis- 
dain to  peep  at  from  the  sacred  recesses  of  a  hge  grille,  George  Sheldon 
had  told  him.  But  poor  country-bred  Georgina  Halliday  would  not 
believe  in  the  duchesses,  or  the  angelic  singing-boys,  or  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  Welsh  rarebits.  She  had  a  vision  of  beautiful  women,  and 
halls  of  dazzling  light ;  where  there  was  the  mad  music  of  perpetual 
poet-horn  galops,  with  a  riotous  accompaniment  of  huzzahs,  and  the 
"popping  of  champagne  corks;  where  the  sheen  of  satin  and  the  glitter 
of  gems  bewildered  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  She  had  seen  such 
a  picture  once  on  the  stage,  and  had  vaguely  associated  it  with  all 
Tom's  midnight  roysterings  ever  afterwards. 

The  roysterer's  garments  were  very  wet,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
his  wife  and  Philip  Sheldon  entreated  him  to  change  them  for  dry 
ones,  or  to  go  to  bed  immediately.  He  stood  before  the  fire  relating 
his  innocent  adventures,  and  trying  to  dispel  the  cloud  from  Georgy's 
&ir  young  brow;  and,  when  he  did  at  last  consent  to  go  to  his  room, 
the  dentist  shook  his  head  ominously. 

•*  You'll  have  a  severe  cold  to-morrow,  depend  upon  it,  Tom,  and 
joa*ll  have  yourself  to  thank  for  it,"  he  said,  as  T^^  WQl^  \\m^  ^q<A- 
tempered  nptvbete  good-night. 
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"Nerer  mind,  old  fellow,"  answered  Tom;  "if  I  am  ill,  you  shall 
nnrse  me.  If  one  is  doomed  to  die  by  doctor's  stnfp,  it's  better  to 
hare  a  doctor  one  does  know  than  a  doctor  one  doesn't  know  for  one's 
executioner." 

After  which  graceful  piece  of  humour  Mr.  Halliday  went  blunder- 
ing up  the  staircase,  followed  by  his  aggrieved  wife. 

Philip  Sheldon  stood  on  the  landing  looking  after  his  visitors  for 
some  minutes.  Then  he  went  slowly  back  to  the  sitting-room,  where 
he  replenished  the  fire,  and  seated  himself  before  it  with  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand. 

"  What's  the  use  of  going  to  bed,  if  I  can't  sleep  ?"  he  muttered, 
in  a  discontented  tone. 

Chapter  IV. 

A  PEBPLEZINa  ILLNESS. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  prophecy  was  fiilly  realised.  Tom  Halliday  awoke 
the  next  day  with  a  violent  cold  in  his  head.  Like  most  big  boisterous 
men  of  herculean  build,  he  was  the  veriest  craven  in  the  hour  of 
physical  ailment;  so  he  succumbed  at  once  to  the  malady  which  a  man 
obliged  to  face  the  world  and  fight  for  his  daily  bread  must  needs 
have  made  light  of. 

The  dentist  rallied  his  invalid  friend. 

"  Keep  your  bed,  if  you  like,  Tom,"  he  said,  "  but  there's  no  neces- 
sity for  any  such  coddling.  As  your  hands  are  hot,  and  your  tongue 
rather  queer,  I  may  as  well  give  you  a  saline  draught.  You'll  be 
all  right  by  dinner  time,  and  I'll  get  George  to  look  round  in  the 
evening  for  a  hand  at  cards." 

Tom  obeyed  his  professional  friend — took  his  medicine,  read  the 
paper,  and  slept  away  the  best  part  of  the  dull  March  day.  At  half- 
past  five  he  got  up  and  dressed  for  dinner,  and  the  evening  passed 
very  pleasantly;  so  pleasantly,  indeed,  that  Georgy  was  half-inclined 
to  wish  that  her  husband  might  be  afBicted  with  chronic  influenza, 
whereby  he  would  be  compelled  to  stop  at  home.  She  sighed  when 
Philip  Sheldon  slapped  his  friend's  broad  shoulder,  and  told  him 
cheerily  that  he  would  be  "all  right  to-morrow."  He  would  be  well 
again,  and  there  would  be  more  midnight  roystering,  and  she  would 
be  again  tormented  by  that  vision  of  lighted  halls  and  beautiful  dia- 
bolical creatures  revolving  madly  to  the  music  of  the  Post -horn 
Galop. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  poor  jealous  Mrs.  Halliday  was  to  be 
spared  her  nightly  agony  for  some  time  to  come.  Tom's  cold  lasted 
longer  than  he  had  expected,  and  the  cold  was  succeeded  by  a  low 
fever — a  bilious  fever,  Mr.  Sheldon  said.  There  was  not  the  least 
occasion  for  alarm,  of  course.  The  invalid  and  the  invalid's  wife 
trusted  implicitly  in  the  friendly  doctor,  ^\io  «JBa\a^  tJiem  both  that 
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Tom'B  attack  was  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  thing  ;  a  little  wear- 
ing, no  doubty  but  entirely  withont  danger.  He  had  to  repeat  this 
assnranoe  yery  often  to  Oeorgy,  whose  angry  feelings  had  given  place 
to  extreme  tenderness  and  affection  now  that  Tom  was  an  inyalid, 
qnite  unfitted  for  the  society  of  joUy-good-fellows,  and  willing  to  re- 
ceire  basins  of  beef-tea  and  arrow-root  meekly  from  his  wife's  hands, 
instead  of  those  edibles  of  iniquity,  oysters  and  toasted  cheese. 

Mr.  HaUiday's  illness  was  very  tiresome.  It  was  one  of  those 
perplexing  complaints  which  keep  the  patient  himself,  and  the  patient's 
friends  and  attendants,  in  perpetual  uncertainty.  A  little  worse  one 
day,  and  a  shade  better  the  next;  now  gaining  a  little  strength,  now 
losing  a  trifle  more  than  he  had  gained;  the  patient  declined  in  an 
imperceptible  manner,  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  been  ill  three 
weeks,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  leave  his  bed,  and  had  lost  alike 
his  appetite  and  his  spirits,  it  was  then  only  that  Georgy  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  this  illness,  hitherto  considered  so  lightly,  must  be  very 
serious. 

"  I  think  if — ^if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  see  another 
doctor,  Mr.  Sheldon,"  she  said,  one  day,  with  considerable  embarrass- 
ment of  manner.  She  feared  to  offend  her  host  by  any  doubt  of  his 
skill.  "  Ton  see — ^you — ^you  are  so  much  employed  with  teeth — and — 
of  course  you  know  I  am  quite  assured  of  your  talent — ^but  don't  you 
think  that  a  doct<5r  who  had  more  experience  in  fever  cases  might 
bring  Tom  round  quicker?  He  has  been  ill  so  long  now;  and  really 
he  doesn't  seem  to  get  any  better." 

Philip  Sheldon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"As  you  please,  my  dear  Mrs.  Halliday,"  he  said  carelessly;  "I 
don't  wish  to  press  my  services  upon  you.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of 
friendship,  you  know,  and  I  shall  not  profit  sixpence  by  my  attendance 
on  poor  old  Tom.  Call  in  another  doctor,  by  all  means,  if  you  think 
fit  to  do  80;  but,  of  course,  in  that  event,  I  must  withdraw  from  the 
case.  The  man  you  call  in  may  be  clever,  or  he  may  be  stupid  and 
ignorant.  It's  all  a  chance,  when  one  doesn't  know  one's  man;  and 
I  really  can't  advise  you  upon  that  point,  for  I  know  nothing  of  the 
London  profession." 

Georgy  looked  alarmed.  This  was  a  new  view  -of  the  subject. 
She  had  fimcied  that  all  regular  practitioners  were  clever,  and  had 
only  doubted  Mr.  Sheldon  because  he  was  not  a  regular  practitioner. 
But  how  if  she  were  to  withdraw  her  husband  from  the  hands  of  a 
clever  man  to  deliver  him  into  the  care  of  an  ignorant  pretender, 
simply  because  she  was  over-anxious  for  his  recovery  ? 

"I  always  am  foolishly  anxious  about  things,"  she  thought. 

And  then  she  looked  piteously  at  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  said, 

"What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  ?    Pray  tell  me.    He  has  eaten 
no  fareakfost  again  this  morning;  and  even  the  ea^  ot  Xav)^  ^\>^Oql  \ 
persuaded  bim  to  take  seemed  to  disagree  wit\i  Yim.    ^*^  ^^^  Kki^^^ 
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18  feat  dreadfdl  sore  throat  wliicli  torments  bim  bo.  "Wliat  on^t  I  to 
do,  Mr.  Sheldon  ?" 

"  Wliatover  seema  beat  to  yourself,  Mrs.  Halliday,"  answered  the 
dentist  eameBtly,  "  It  is  a  subject  npon  which  I  cannot  pretend  to 
advise  you.  It  is  a  mutter  of  feeling  rather  than  of  reason,  and  it 
is  a  matter  which  you  yourself  must  determine.  If  I  knew  any  man 
whom  I  could  honestly  recommend  to  you,  it  would  be  another  affwr; 
but  I  dou't.  Tom's  illness  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
I  feel  myself  quite  competent  to  pull  bim  through  it,  without  faet  or 
bother ;  but  if  yon  think  othenA'ise,  pray  put  me  out  of  the  qneetioiL 
There's  one  fact,  however,  of  which  I'm  bound  to  remind  yon.  Like 
many  fine  big  stalwart  fellows  of  his  atamp,  your  husband  is  oa  nervous 
as  a  hysterical  woman;  and  if  yon  call  in  a  strange  doctor,  who  will 
pull  long  faces,  and  put  on  the  professional  solemnity,  tito  chancea 
are  that  he'll  take  alarm,  and  do  himself  more  mischief  in  a  few  hoon 
than  your  new  adviser  can  undo  in  as  many  weeks," 

There  was  a  little  pause  after  this.  Oeorgy's  opinions,  and  suft- 
picions,  and  anxieties  were  alike  vague;  and  this  last  suggestion  of 
Mr,  Sheldon's  put  things  in  a  new  and  alarming  Ught.  She  waa  really 
ansious  about  her  hueband,  but  she  bad  been  accustomed  all  her  life 
to  accept  the  opinion  of  other  peoide  in  preference  to  her  own. 

"  Do  you  really  think  tliat  Tom  will  soon  be  well  and  strong 
again  ?"  she  asked  presently, 

"  If  I  thought  otherwise,  I  should  be  the  first  to  adviae  othCT  mea- 
Eurea.  However,  my  dear  Mrs.  Halliday,  call  in  some  one  else,  for 
your  own  satisfaction." 

"No,"  said  Gcorgy,  sighbg  plaintively,  "it  might  frighten  Tom. 
You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Sheldon;  he  is  very  nervous,  and  the  idea 
that  I  was  alarmed  might  alarm  him,  I'll  trust  in  you.  Pray  tiy 
to  bring  bim  round  again.  Yon  will  try  ,  won't  you  ?"  she  asked,  in 
the  childish  pleading  way  which  was  peculiar  to  ber. 

The  dentist  was  searching  for  something  in  the  drawer  of  a  table, 
and  his  back  was  tamed  upon  that  anxious  questioner, 

"You  may  depend  upon  it  I'U  do  my  best,  Mrs.  Ilalliday,"  ha 
answered,  still  busy  at  the  drawer. 

Mr.  Sheldon  the  younger  had  paid  many  visits  to  Fitzgeorge- 
Btreet  during  Tom  Halliday "s  illness.  George  and  Tom  had  been  the 
Damon  and  Pj-thiaa  of  Barbngford;  and  George  seemed  really  dis- 
tressed when  he  found  his  iriend  changed  for  the  worse.  The  changes 
in  the  invalid  were  bo  puzzling,  the  alternations  from  better  to  worse, 
and  from  worse  to  better,  so  frequent,  that  fear  could  take  no  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  the  patient's  triends.  It  seemed  sncb  a  very  slight 
afi'air  this  low  fever,  though  snflicicntly  inconvenient  to  the  patient 
himself,  who  suffered  a  good  deal  from  thirst  and  sickness,  and  showed 
sn  extivine  disinclinatioa  for  food,  alV  wbicb  %5ni^tQma  Mr.  Sheldon 
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said  were  the  commonest  and  simplest  features  of  a  very  mild  attadk 
of  bilions  feyer,  which  would  leaye  Tom  a  better  man  than  it  had 
foond  him. 

There  had  been  seyeral  pleasant  little  card-parties  daring  the 
earlier  stages  of  Mr.  HaUiday's  iUness;  bat  within  the  last  week  the 
patient  had  been  too  low  and  weak  for  cards;  too  weak  to  read  the 
newspaper,  or  even  to  bear  having  it  read  to  him.  When  George 
came  to  look  at  his  old  friend,  *^  to  cheer  yoa  up  a  little,  old  fellow, 
yon  know,"  and  so  on,  he  found  Tom,  for  the  time  being,  past  all 
capability  of  being  cheered,  even  by  the  genial  society  of  his  fayourite 
joUy-good-fellow,  or  by  tidings  of  a  steeple-chase  in  Yorkshire,  in 
which  a  neighbour  had  gone  to  grief  oyer  a  double  fence. 

**  That  chap  upstairs  seems  rather  queerish,"  George  had  said  to  his 
brother,  after  finding  Tom  lower  and  weaker  than  usuaL  ''  He's  in  a 
bad  way,  isn't  he,  Phil  ?" 

''No;  there's  nothing  serious  the  matter  with  him.  He's  rather 
bw  to-night,  that's  alL" 

'^ Bather  low!"  echoed  George  Sheldon.  ''He  seems  to  me  so  yery 
low,  that  he  can't  sink  much  lower  without  going  to  the  bottom  of  his 
grave.    I'd  call  some  one  in,  if  I  were  you.'" 

The  dentist  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  a  little  contemptuous 
noise  with  his  lips. 

^Kyon  knew  as  much  of  doctors  as  I  do,  you  wouldn't  be  in  any 
huny  to  trust  a  friend  to  the  mercy  of  one,"  he  said  carelessly.  "  Don't 
yon  alarm  yourself  about  Tom.  He's  right  enough.  He's  been  in  a 
state  of  chronic  over-eating  and  over-drinking  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  this  bilious  fever  will  be  the  making  of  him." 

''Will  it?"  said  George  doubtfidly;  and  then  there  followed  a 
little  pause,  during  which  the  brothers  happened  to  look  at  each  other 
futively,  and  happened  to  surprise  each  other  in  the  act. 

**  I  don't  know  about  over-eating  or  drinking,"  said  George,  pre- 
sently ;  ''  but  wmething  has  disagreed  with  Tom  Halliday,  that's  very 
evident" 
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That  interesting  social  curiosity  which  we  know  by  the  term  "SweH* 
has,  by  this  time,  altogether  disappeared  from  the  haonts  of  fhshion. 
Neither  would  it  be  easy  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  him;  ibr, 
transformed  as  he  now  is  by  a  change  of  apparel  and  a  change  of 
circumstances,  you  might  hunt  up  and  down  throughout  all  Emopflb 
and  fail  to  identify  in  the  softest  and  showiest  you  would  meeti  any  oi 
of  those  brilliant  specimens  of  taste  with  which  Pall  Mall  and  BoUcn 
Bow  were  embellished  in  the  "  season."  The  heats  of  a  London  aammer, 
no  wonder,  drive  him  away  panting  into  the  shades  of  rural  obecnrity. 
Then,  while  the  icy  gales  of  our  winter  threaten  rheums  and  catazili% 
and  are  continually  acting  like  a  baker's  rasp  upon  tender  caticlG%  the 
swell  wisely  seeks  shelter  behind  the  snow-capped  hills  of  some  BOng 
southern  retreat,  where  in  perfect  meekness  he  shares  the  amenitki 
of  society  with  the  consul,  the  chaplain,  and  the  doctor.  And  here 
the  sleek  and  delicate  Jacob  of  fashion,  by  the  necessities  of  fate  and 
the  handiwork  of  Snip,  is  converted  into  a  wild,  shaggy,  nnaightly 
Esau.  Then  once  again,  after  a  little  fanning  by  the  scented  xsephjn 
of  the  opening  spring,  this  creature  revisits  his  wonted  haunta,  ud 
multitudes  of  his  tribe,  like  ants  let  loose  from  their  hibernation, 
Bwarm  about  the  paths  of  gaiety  with  the  same  interest  in  the  pnisint 
of  idleness  and  inanity  that  these  other  tiny  animals  show  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  lives. 

And  this  personage  is  historical.  He  is  not  the  growth  merely  of 
modem  society.  He  existed  in  the  classic  times  of  Greece  and  lUunOp 
Athens  had  its  swells.  Nay,  the  court  of  King  Solomon  was  ao  re- 
fined about  personal  comeliness — which  has  something  to  do  with  awd- 
lishness — ^that  the  royal  guards,  who  were  doubtless  pinks  of  fashion 
at  Jerusalem,  had  tlieir  heads  powdered  with  gold  dust,  and  carried 
themselves,  I  dare  swear,  with  that  proud  look  and  high  stomach 
which  had  called  down  the  censure  of  a  great  authority  of  that  age 
and  country.  Then  the  Romans,  a  model  people  for  manliness  and 
heroism,  likewise  produced  swells,  who  bathed  themselves  first  in 
water  and  then  in  oil,  twice  as  often  as  their  ordinary  countrymen, 
and  came  out  from  the  process  twice  as  greasy  and  odoriferous. 
Aftei^wards  came  the  embroidered  tunic  and  the  lunated  white  toga, 
gathered  up  gingerly  into  those  becoming  folds  which  rendered  it  tiie 
most  expressive  article  of  dress  in  the  eyes  and  hands  of  all  who 
loved  and  knew  how  to  manage  the  finery  of  costume.  Neither  was 
the  hair  forgotten  as  a  source  of  ornament  by  these  stem  conquerors 
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of  the  world.  The  maimer  m  which  it  was  cut  and  perfumed,  and 
supplied  when  deficient,  by  the  art  of  the  wig-maker,  were  all  marks 
of  classical  foppery.  Here  we  have  a  Roman  swell  as  complete  in 
his  generation,  and  as  inflated,  as  any  we  can  meet  with  in  the  sunshine 
of  Botten  Row.  And  the  subjects  of  Caractacus  or  Boadicea,  with  all 
their  warlike  accomplishments,  were,  we  know,  so  far  alive  to  the 
importance  of  swellishness,  that  their  heads  streamed,  many  of  themi 
with  such  long  and  fragrant  locks  that  the  back  of  Absalom — ^no  doubt 
himself  distinguished  for  the  same  talents — might  have  been  put  up 
with  spleen,  envy,  and  indignation.  And  yet  these  heads  of  theirs 
never  bowed  down  before  the  face  of  their  enemies ;  which  leads  me 
to  observe  upon  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a 
swell.  Though  gilded,  painted,  and  perfumed, — with  tender  toes  made 
tenderer  by  a  reckless  employment  of  leather,  and  white  hands  made 
whiter  by  a  judicious  use  of  kid, — this  phenomenon  of  civilised  life 
was  never  found  to  be  deficient  in  spirit.  Perhaps  to  be  a  swell  at 
all — to  defy  the  scoffs  of  other  creatures,  and  set  completely  at  naught 
the  contempt  of  the  wise — argues  so  large  an  amount  of  assurance,  that 
after  it^  nothing  in  creation  can  exist  too  appalling  to  be  faced  with 
the  profoundest  confidence  and  composure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
histories  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  Crimean  war,  and  similar  periods 
of  horror  and  bloodshed,  attest  it  must  be  jj^nfessed,  to  this  redeeming 
attribute  in  a  thorough-bred  swell;  who  is  thus  as  much  to  be  dreaded 
by  his  enemies  in  war,  as  friends,  with  any  respect  for  their  own  com- 
placency, wonld  dread  him  in  "sweet  piping  times  of  peace." 

We  have  had  among  our  Fine  Gentlemen — and  fine  gentlemen  is  an 
excellent  name  for  the  general  species — Coxcombs,  Fops,  Bloods,  Beaux, 
Exquisites,  Dandies,  and  Swells.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that,  for  the 
most  part,  these  notables  were,  in  times  gone  by,  rakes  and  profligates, 
— Swift  Inmps  together  "fools,  fops,  and  rakes," — entering  into  all 
those  modish  vices  which  the  most  harmless  set  of  dissolntes,  your  mere 
men  about  town,  are  never  quite  able  to  avoid;  but  in  which  these 
so  ntterly  lost  themselves  that  debauchery  and  immorality  became  the 
very  essence  of  their  lives,  and  imparted  to  the  circle  within  which 
they  moved,  a  reputation  of  the  foulest  and  fllthiest  dye.  But  they 
were  not  necessarily  rakes  and  profligates,  but  might  be — perhaps  were 
obliged  to  be — apparently  and  superficially  such.  A  rake  is  a  rSle 
which  is  acquirable  by  every  body  and  any  body;  but  a  pure-bred 
coxcomb,  or  fop,  or  blood,  or  exquisite,  or  beau,  or  dandy,  or  swell,  is  a 
spawn  of  £ashion,  and  may  be  as  little  vicious  «is  fashion  sanctions,  and 
as  much  so  as  fashion  tolerates.  For  his  position,  he  owes  a  joint  obli* 
gation  alike  to  his  stars  and  to  himself,  to  his  birth  and  to  his  own 
exertions.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  species  Fine  Gentleman;  and 
we  may  now  be  a  little  particular  in  distinguishing  the  nice  shades 
which  have  originated  its  subdivisions.  These  subdivisions  are  not 
firndfol,  nor  do  the/  coMBist  in  terms  peculiar  to  tli'fe  ^^  \iVv^iL  ^tafioL 
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was  in  use ;  but  they  serre  to  illuBtrate  the  character  of  the  lean  numde 
belonging  to  the  times  to  which  the  expressions  were  somewhat  ex- 
clusirely  confined  As  the  Coxcomb  and  the  Dandy  are  distinct  crea- 
tures, so  their  distinction  bespeaks  the  peculiarities  of  those  periods 
of  fashionable  history  when  they  respcctiyely  flourished. 

The  age  of  the  Stuarts  was  fruitftil  in  these  people  of  figure,  and 
we  may  safely  include  the  entire  host  of  them  among  the  courtiers. 
Cromwell  was  no  swell,  or  what  was  in  those  days  equivalent  to  a  swell, 
most  certainly;  nor  Monk,  nor  Hampden,  nor  Faii^Eo,  nor  Ireton,  nor 
Pym,  nor  Milton,  nor  any  single  one  of  the  Roundheads,  burly  and 
rotund  as  many  of  them  unquestionably  were.  The  cilicious  corering 
of  our  heads,  and  that  mond  tumefaction  which  marks  the  strange 
creature  wo  are  anatomising,  may  after  all,  have  some  necessary  con- 
nection. Perhaps  there  resides  in  the  noddles  of  all  of  us  a  latent 
irritability  demanding  some  sort  of  cultivation  of  their  natural  endow- 
ments; and  whilst  philosophers  gratify  this  impulse  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  contents,  swells,  who  are  not  philosophers,  effect  the  same 
object  by  attention  to  the  surface.  Certain  it  is  that>  even  in  this  age 
of  cropping,  the  hair  of  the  head  is  an  object  of  intense  care  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  the  meagrest  pretensions  to  be  well  got  up; 
and,  as  wo  shall  see  by  the  history  of  mediaeval  dandyism,  no  less  than 
by  that  of  its  origin,  the  hairdresser  had  always  a  part  to  play  which 
was  fraught  with  the  gravest  responsibilities. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  that  we  got  to  parti- 
cularise these  rakish  young  fellows  by  distinctive  names.  They  all 
passed  originally  for  coxcombs  and  fops  ;  and  whatever  character  might 
properly  attach  to  these  terms,  its  modifications,  under  varying  in- 
fluences, were  not  thought  enough  to  render  necessary  the  adoption  of 
a  new  epithet.  But  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  world  grew  more 
precise,  and  ever  since  has  somewhat  refined  upon  coxcombry.  The 
jester  or  court  fool  cleared  the  way  for  jesters  on  their  own  account, 
and  fools  out  of  court.  This  comprehensive  designation.  Coxcomb, 
which  is  older  than  Shakespeare,  was  in  the  first  instance  synonymous 
with  simpleton.  A  licensed  fool  wore  at  the  top  of  his  cap  an  orna- 
ment resembling  the  comb  of  a  cock,  and  hence  "  cock's  comb"  became 
a  sort  of  nickname  applied  to  every  shallow,  saucy,  ostentatious  fellow, 
whose  wits  were  less  conspicuous  than  his  apparel.  Fop,  the  etymo- 
logy of  which  is  probably  derived  from  cant  phraseology,  is  also  a 
very  old  word  to  express  the  same  thing ;  but  in  time  both  acquired  a 
more  determinate  meaning,  or  represented  the  same  character  adapted 
to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  day.  And  when,  as  we  have 
said,  people  became  more  fastidious  in  the  niceties  of  classification,  the 
"  Bloods"  were  introduced,  who  were  the  specific  coxcombs  or  fops  of 
the  hour,  coxcomb  and  fop  being  terms  sometime  aft^erwards  revived, 
to  express  this  time,  not  any  race  of  the  old-fashioned  puppy,  but 
a  slightly  dificrent  variety  of  gay  humanity,  peculiar  in  itself,  or  in  its 
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conformity  to  the  erer-Bhifting  laws  and  nsages  of  polite  societv. 
These  yagne  coxcombs  and  fops  of  the  Tudors  and  the  first  Stnarts 
are  mnsty,  wonn- eaten,  and  cobwebby,  and  withal  too  hazy  and 
indefinite  in  their  lineaments  to  make  good  studies  for  onr  edification. 
They  lie  bnried  in  antiqnarianism.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of  fine 
gentlemen,  which  has  any  charm  of  modemness  about  it,  is  contained 
on  this  side  the  Sevolution. 

Zonnds !  these  young  Bloods  (with  whom,  then,  it  is  proper  to  begin) 
were  formidable  remnants  of  the  set  of  hybrids — half  monkeys,  half 
tigers — ^bequeathed  to  posterity  by  the  Jameses  and  Charleses  of  the 
English  throne.  Yet  they  were  in  some  sense  norclties,  and  had  much 
originality  about  them.  Their  acquirements  embraced,  as  a  thing  of 
prime  importance,  the  art  of  handling  a  comb  with  sufBcicnt  adroit- 
ness to  set  themselres  off  to  advantage  in  places  of  public  resort ; 
the  thick  and  flowing  curls — ^whether  produced  by  their  own  heads  or 
the  tails  of  their  horses — with  which  fashion  adorned  them,  rendering  . 
this  operation  of  combing,  one  of  frequent,  troublesome,  but  necessary 
recurrence;  and  a  fair  occasion  it  was  for  the  exhibition  of  graceful 
affectation.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  conversion  of  the  fingers  into  a 
comb,  which  beaux  of  a  more  recent  date  were  wont  to  adopt,  when  pre- 
paring their  heads  for  the  admiration  of  a  roomful  of  company.  But 
this  being  of  ominous  name  was,  in  the  days  of  Addison  and  Steele, 
renowned  for  a  certain  fierceness  of  disposition  exceedingly  unprepos- 
sessing in  the  eyes  of  a  quiet  humdrum  paterfamilias^  who  neither 
desired  to  maintain  his  wife's,  or  daughter's,  honour  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  nor  to  continue  at  peace  upon  condition  of  its  ruin.  The 
dement  of  recklessness — daredevilry — ^mercurialness — fastness — and  so 
forth,  which  is  found  in  the  composition  of  every  branch  of  the  family, 
predominated  consummately  in  a  young  blood,  and  branded  him  with  a 
mark  which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  in  his  descendants  is 
nearly  worn  out  by  the  corrosion  of  time  and  social  changes ;  for  which 
heaven  be  praised. 

Now  the  next  creature  who  appeared  was  called  indiscriminately  by 
the  old  term  Coxcomb,  or  Fop.  He  stood  one  remove  from  the  Blood  in 
respect  of  the  mischievousness  of  his  temper,  and  had  ingrained  in  his 
constitution  still  stronger  characteristics  of  the  ape,  to  supply  what  was 
kst  in  those  of  the  tiger.  When,  soon  after  the  great  naval  victory  of 
1706,  the  Ramillies  wig  came  into  vogue,  it  must  have  afforded  some 
comfort  to  him  that  its  long  tail,  growing  from  the  nape  of  the  wearer's 
neck  down  to  his  middle,  conclusively  settled  all  doubts  as  to  the  true 
position  occupied  by  his  species  in  the  kingdom  of  animal  nature;  for 
this  appendage  was  the  development  of  what,  though  hardly  human,  is 
mqnestionably  attached  to  both  ape  and  tiger  in  quite  another  place. 
And  there  was,  too,  about  the  coxcomb  of  this  era  an  empty-headedness, 
aooompanied  by  the]  most  imperturbable  self-satisfaction^  \«\i\QXv  ^^^^^^ 
it  seemsy  painfbDrjarorocatfre  of  the  disdain  and  anger  ot\i\&«ojg«Mi^^v 
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bU  futile  though  they  were.  The  "  fellow'*  who  is  "  load  and  t&lkatJre,' 
"  full  of  insipid  life  and  kughter,"  "  noise  ond  Hotter,"  whose  fentliere 
are  "  laco  and  embroidery,"  whose  "  legacies"  are  "  mortgages,  diseases, 
and  settle mente,"  lias  over  and  over  again  been  spoken  of  as  the  most 
"  phantaatical"  of  all  characters,  the  most  "  contemptible"  of  all  things, 
and  the  most  nnaccountjible  of  all  puerilities.  But  the  pretty  gentle- 
man, insensible  to  every  "  mixture  of  scorn  and  ridicnle,"  Burvives  the 
shock,  and  continues  his  career.  Leo  X.,  In  his  time,  acted  as  if  wvll 
aware  that  no  inveterate  folly,  if  the  diHeaso  of  an  idiot,  ia  to  be  cnred 
either  by  ceuHure  or  sarcasm ;  though  probably  his  Holiness  cared  as 
little  for  the  evils  inflicted  by  these  meretricious  weeds,  among  the 
general  crop  of  wheat,  as  he  did  for  vices  and  creeds  as  little  creditable 
to  his  priesthood.  He  was  a  great  sneeror,  and  biography  tells  us  that 
nothing  in  human  nature  amused  him  more  than  a  fop.  "Fools, 
buffoons,  humorists,  and  coxcombs,"  were  his  delight — his  study  was 
in  them  day  and  night,  and  they  were  very  constantly  in  his  stndy,  A 
new  fool  never  failed  tfl  gain  access  to  Iho  private  closet,  albeit  an  old 
friend,  or  a  creditor  for  gratitude,  might  write  and  rap  until  his  fingers 
were  sore.  This  is  just  what  once  happened  to  a  suitor  who,  from  an 
old  acquaintance  with  his  Holiness,  had  learned  one  foible  of  his  sacred 
character.  The  applicant  was  at  once  a  priest  and  a  wag,  and  in  the 
ond  succeeded  in  Iiis  object  by  the  following  piece  of  ingenuity.  Having 
retired  trom  Rome  to  equip  himself  without  observation  for  the  adven- 
tnre  he  had  resolved  on,  the  reverend  gentleman  returned  with  all  the 
surroundings  and  belongings  of  the  most  finished  fop.  His  equipage, 
his  retinue,  and  his  own  person,  assumed  all  the  glitter  and  splendour  of 
the  utmost  extravagance  of  fashion.  None  who  knew  the  Pope,  and  had 
any  desire  to  continue  in  his  favonr,  failed  to  see  or  avail  himself  of  iho 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  exquisite  stranger  in  the 
conrts  of  the  Vatican.  In  short,  ministers,  courtiers,  and  cardinals  were 
OS  anxious  to  present  him  to  the  Holy  Father,  as  ever  the  Holy  Father 
could  have  been  to  receive  him.  It  is  su|)erflnouB  to  add,  that  the  ex- 
pedient entirely  answered,  and  that  though  the  artist  had  to  confess  his 
trick  ere  its  object  could  lake  effect,  the  same  clevemess  which  doHsed 
and  performed  it  protected  its  inventor  from  that  punishment  which 
Leo  was  always  backward  to  inflict  upon  talent.     But  to  return. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Georgian  period,  when  the  Beau  first  came 
in,  the  hair,  or  rather  the  wig,  grew  to  be  a  sure  criterion  of  a  man's 
calling,  style,  or  pretensions ;  the  various  professions,  or  those  fashion- 
ables without  any,  being  nil  accommodated  with  wigs  beB)Teaking  the 
exact  qualifications  claimed  by  each.  The  bobs,  major  and  minor,  were 
the  moat  usual ;  whilst  the  wild,  scampish  devotees  of  pleasure  in- 
variably and  with  one  accord  sported  the  scratch.  Sporting,  horsey 
young  men  were  equally  proclaimed  by  the  Jehu's  jemmy,  which  pro- 
tected the  delicate  brains  of  all  those,  and  only  those,  whose  thoughts 
and  talesta  were  engrossed  by  trajis  and  horseflesh.     Oliver  Goldsi 
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often  mentions  this  richly-laced  adept  in  artificialness,  whose  addiction 
to  finery  seems  to  haye  gone  a  step  even  beyond  the  excesses  of  his  pro- 
genitors. Goldsmith  considers  him,  anthropologically,  a  tme  thongh 
rare  yariety  of  civilised  men;  and  being  a  naturalist,  the  Doctor's  opinion 
is  entitled  to  some  weight.  In  sex  he  allowed  him  to  be  masculine,  of 
which  the  creature's  partiality  to  women  is  probably  some  conclusive 
evidence;  for  while  such  a  taste  would  hardly  have  been  natural  to  an 
animal  strictly  of  the  feminine  gender,  one  of  another  order  would  have 
failed  in  wiuning  that  encouragement  in  which  the  daughters  of  £ve 
were  never  wanting  towards  him. 

Beaux,  however,  were  not  unexceptionably  so  inane  as  one  might  ex- 
pect to  find  them  firom  their  parentage  and  education.  There  appeared 
now  and  then  signs  of  improvement.  The  unutterable  King  of  Fashion, 
who  flourished  at  Bath,  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  his  age — Beau  Nash 
^must  be  reckoned  one  of  these  ;  and  although,  apart  from  foppery, 
he  was  distinguished  rather  by  the  qualities  of  his  heart  than  for  any 
of  those  smart  attributes  of  the  head  which  have  far  more  commonly 
redeemed  the  insipidity  of  a  recent  school,  his  idiosyncrasy  is,  on  that 
very  account,  the  more  noteworthy.  Without  disparagement  to  indi- 
vidualsy  dead  or  living,  we  scarce  know  whether  any  member  of  the 
whole  family,  before  or  since,  ever  associated  with  the  primary  organ 
of  physical  life  any  other  use  than  the  propulsion  of  their  blood ;  and  if 
this  be  so,  Bichard  Nash,  notwithstanding  his  secrets  may  have  lain 
n^lected,  should  be  regarded  as  a  discoverer  in  natural  philosophy. 
But  before  we  speak  of  his  virtues,  here  are  a  few  words  about  his 
follies. 

Those  who  know  nothing  of  Bath  but  from  a  survey  of  its  modem 
aspect  can  never  realise  the  halcyon  days  of  its  magnificence,  when 
fikshion  peopled  it  with  the  sickly  and  the  gay,  the  aged  and  the  young, 
some  150  years  ago.  We  must  become  historical  or  archssological  before 
we  can  do  justice  to  that  glorious  past.  There  was  "  a  mort  o'  merry- 
making" at  that  time ;  though,  as  invalids  had  always  divided  with 
pleasore-seekers  the  care  of  humane  Mr.  Nash,  "  not  a  fiddle  or  a  card 
after  eleven"  (as  Fag,  in  the  Rivals^  querulously  observes),  was  ever  to 
be  found  firom  one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other.  All  this  gay  popula- 
tkxD,  sound  and  sickly,  were  brought  together  in  a  town  which,  for 
beaaty  and  convenience,  was  as  inferior  to  the  one  reared,  out  of  the 
oolite  quarries  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  genius  of  the  two  Woods, 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Those  abodes  of  a  century  and  a  half* 
ago^  contrasted  with  the  improvements  of  later  years,  impress  us  with* 
no  sensations  but  those  of  dulness  and  gloom.  Saucy  in  the  possessionr 
of  fresh  beauties,  we  wonder  how  poor  souls  were  once  content  and 
hxpffj  to  parade  their  persons,  and  recover  firom  their  maladies — 
how  they  were  able  to  shake  off  their  gout  and  rheumatism — ^in  such 
damp  and  shady-looking  localities  as  those  to  which  the  green  grass  of 
desertion  certainly  has  since  added  an  adventitiona  .«\x  oi  ^<^»j(^\I\^\i« 
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Cat  them  and  despise  them  as  we  will,  there  is  neyertheless  one  monn- 
ment  of  the  past  which  the  citizens  presenre  with  pains,  and  which  it 
were  barbarous  for  any  to  behold,  antonched  by  emotions  of  reyerence 
and  tender  concern, — the  hoase  of  Nash ;  a  mean,  wretched-looking 
structure  as  it  now  stands,  to  be  sure,  and  continually  put  in  tremors 
by  the  fuss  and  clatter  of  the  adjoining  play-house,  but  yet  formerly 
the  home  of  so  much  fantastic  elegance — the  awful  seat  of  a  power 
whence  issued  mandates  so  absolute  and  unayoidable  that  royalty  itself 
felt  bound  to  obey  them.  We  had  rather  this  relic  had  abutted  on  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  so  haye  seyered  our  associations  from  a  depart- 
ment of  fashionable  recreation  which  was  only  a  subordinate  branch  of 
the  Beau's  administration  ;  but,  since  facts  are  as  stubborn  as  figures, 
we  accept  the  undoubted  tradition,  and  turn  the  less  reluctantly  from 
the  shell  to  the  Qgg,  or — as  it  was  once  said  (atrociously)  of  a  militaiy 
hero^fi*om  the  husk  to  the  colonel. 

Nothing  eyer  came  up  to  Nash  in  the  parade  and  effirontery  with 
which  he  carried  on  his  game,  and  no  despot  demanding  the  abject  hom« 
age  of  his  fellows,  receiyed  it  more  unreseryedly.  He  was  coyered  with 
a  plumage  of  lace  and  embroidery.  A  noted  Polish  buck  in  the  circle  of 
Walpole's  acquaintance,  has  been  represented  as  usually  bedecked  in  his 
fayourite  "  sli^-blue  watered  tabby  coat,  with  gold  button-holes,  and  a 
magnificent  gold  waistcoat"  and  to  haye  driven  to  Vauxhall,  attended 
by  footmen  dressed  in  liyeries  which  no  eyes  could  behold  without 
blinking.  But  Beau  Nash  despised  so  shabby  a  display,  and  would  haye 
blushed,  no  doubt,  to  haye  led  the  ton  at  Bath  with  splendours  so  inad- 
equate. And  haying  acquiesced  in  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Bath, 
no  maryel  he  should  haVe  assumed  those  externals  from  which  all 
royalty  dcriyes  such  large  assistance.  See  him  glittering  like  the  rain- 
bow, shining  in  jewels  like  the  stars  of  heayen.  Upon  his  head  he 
wears  an  ornament  peculiarly  his  own — a  white  cocked  hat,  embellished 
with  a  plume  of  the  same  spotless  purity.  And  how  does  he  go  ?  In  a 
chariot  with  six  grays,  with  outriders  both  in  yan  and  rear,  and  esquires 
blowing  French  horns.  All  salute  him  as  he  passes  ;  and  once  within 
the  walls,  where  his  canons  are  more  especially  in  force,  duchesses  bow 
humbly  to  his  decisions ;  a  princess  of  the  blood  is  denied  a  dance. 
That  tasteless  yell  must  be  laid  aside.  The  royal  Amelia  must  cease 
her  tripping,  for  eleven  has  struck ;  and  as  punctually  as  a  ghost,  when 
the  crowing  cock  sounds  '*  the  trumpet  of  the  mom,"  gathers  himself 
up  and  dissolyes  into  thin  air,  so  all— of  whatever  rank  or  degree — ^now 
take  to  their  chairs  and  depart.  And  Beau  Nash,  with  his  white  cocked 
hat  and  six  grays,  departs  likewise.  But  enough.  A  word  about  the 
charity  which  warmed  his  kind  heart,  and  we  will  pursue  our  subject. 

Nash  was  always  in  debt,  and  always  an  object  of  gratitude.  When 
in  funds,  he  gave ;  when  poor,  he  gave  ;  when  utterly  exhausted  and  in 
drenmstances  of  extreme  distress,  he  gave  of  the  little  he  had  left  to 
Mnde  with  others.    When  money  was  not  plentiful,  which  it  seldom  ia 
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in  the  pocket  of  a  gamester,  he  had  still  time  and  labour  to  bestow, 
and  by  these  means  he  oontriyed  to  wipe  off  many  follies  and  yices 
which  would  otherwise  haye  disfigured  his  memory.  The  establishment 
of  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  indigent  was  the  chief  of  his  many  good 
works.  Speak  gently  of  the  departed  Beau,  for  many  still  bless  the 
heart  which  beat  beneath  so  much  tinseL 

How  difficult  is  it  to  hit  the  almost  undefined  line  which  separates 
the  very  fine  gentleman  firom  the  noodle !  £ash  beyond  sanity  is  it  to 
personate  the  one,  unless  prepared  to  be  crushed  by  the  contumely 
heaped  upon  the  other.  Vast  and  peculiar  natural  endowments  only 
could  make  the  experiment  safe.  Chesterfield  tried  it^  for  in  his  eyes  it 
was  worth  the  risk.  His  success  will  be  variously  estimated  by  those 
vho  have  more  or  lees  sympathy  for  his  moral  theories,  and  the  part  he 
acted  in  the  world.  Now  Chesterfield  escaped  being  either  a  beau  or 
an  exquisite,  though  the  escape  was  a  narrow  one.  An  exquisite  was 
hardly  a  thing  of  his  day  ;  it  came  forth  somewhat  later.  A  Blood,  as 
we  haye  seen,  was  a  rakish,  tigerish,  sad  dog,  on  its  good  behayiour 
only  in  the  presence  of  cold  steel ;  whilst  the  coxcomb,  though  milder 
and  more  mannerly,  was  at  best  but  a  yain,  impudent,  empty  trifler. 
And  the  Beau  had  a  loye  of  show  and  notoriety,  a  loudness  about 
him,  which,  though  it  might  haye  matched  with  the  general  manners 
of  his  age,  would,  both  in  the  judgment  of  the  polished  earl  and  in  that 
of  1866,  be  thought  yulgar  and  half-bred.  Now  we  take  it  that  this 
fiistidioufiness  in  the  art  of  playing  a  character  whidi,  after  all,  is  of  very 
dubious  taste,  originated  in  the  Exquisite.  So  far  he  eleyated  the  tone 
of  foppishness  to  a  pitch  which,  as  it  stood  beyond  the  stretch  of  his 
predecessors,  has  become  a  sort  of  bob-cherry  to  the  ambition  of  his  pos- 
terity, who  haye  been  coyeting  and  jumping  at  it  eyer  since  with  yery 
moderate  results.  Chesterfield  had  both  the  weakness  of  a  dandy  and 
the  wisdom  of  a  wit ;  qualities  not  capable,  in  him  at  least,  of  indo- 
poident  action,  but  commingled  so  as  to  temper  each  other.  Some  of 
the  confessions  with  which  he  fayours  us,  whilst  they  show  his  superi- 
ority, show  likewise  his  slayishness  to  the  conmion  propensities  of  those 
whose  example  he  imitated,  though  he  despised  their  minds.  The  firail- 
ties  and  yioes  of  puppyism  were  less  dreaded  than  the  tremendous  re- 
proaches of  pedantry.  How  the  poor  man  choked  and  guzzled  with 
tobacco  and  wine,  by  way  of  profitably  employing  the  interyals  between 
academic  studies,  to  conyince  those  about  him  that  his  head  was  not 
staffed  wholly  with  classic  and  mathematical  lore;  for  this  found 
no  entrance  among  the  circle  he  so  much  admired,  or  if  eyer  ad- 
mitted, all  were  forbidden,  upon  pain  of  a  lost  reputation,  to  give  any 
evidence  of  the  unsuspected  fact.  The  nausea  of  tobacco  and  the 
ferer  of  wine  he  manfully  endured.  He  dallied  with  dice  and  cards, 
though  as  a  dabbler  in  these  black  arts  he  abhorred  them,  until 
fiuniliarity  begat  a  passion  so  strong  that  its  dominion  stuck  to  him 
thioogfa  Ufe.    But  as  chronicleni  of  the  pecnliaiitiea  ol  ^^€^<^sai^'«^ 
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wonid  deal  graciously  with  the  conrtlj  exquisite  who,  if  an  exquisite  at 
all,  is  deserving  of  our  warmest  gradtude  for  fostering  some  cultiva- 
tion of  intellect  among  the  race  to  which  he  was  allied.  One  moty  not 
well  known,  we  may  cite.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  that 
better  school  of  dandyism  which,  though  now,  alas !  quite  extinct,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  mere  poodles  with  which  the  world  had  been  hitherto 
amused.  In  those  days,  as  in  these,  we  had  our  two  opera-houses,  one 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  the  other  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  and  the  rivalry 
between  them  was  fierce.  At  the  moment  to  which  we  refer,  the  Court 
patronised  the  former  establishment,  while  the  favours  of  the  aristocracy 
were  contradistinctively  showered  on  the  latter.  Here  was  Chesterfield 
newly  arrived  from  just  peeping  in  upon  the  good  people  who  went  with 
royalty.  "  And  who  was  there  ?"  asked  a  friend,  curiously  anxious  to 
compare  the  prosperity  of  the  two  establishments.  "  Nobody,"  replied 
the  man  of  fashion,  *'but  the  king  and  queen;  and  as  I  thought  they 
might  be  talking  business,  I  stole  away."  This  same  king  was  the 
"homely  George,"  whom  the  great  professor  of  the  art  of  pleasing  had 
endeavoured,  so  loyally  and  so  unsuccessfully,  to  work  up  into  a  present- 
able shape. 

There  was  one  special  weapon  used  by  the  Exquisite,  with  which 
he  won,  as  he  believed,  much  of  his  way  in  the  world ;  this  was  the 
snuflP-box.  0  modish  bauble !  replete  to  overflowing,  not  only  with 
pulverised  tobacco  to  stimulate  jaded  olfactories,  couldst  thou  ad- 
dress our  ears  as  thou  dost  our  noses,  how  much  wouldst  thou  have 
to  tell  of  those  coveted  secrets  which  must  have  dropt  so  often  beneath 
thy  richly-enamelled^  lid !  Confidential  and  silent  attendant  upon 
the  great  and  powerful,  upon  lovers,  statesmen,  students,  divines, 
prattlers,  whisperers,  worldlings  I  who  does  not  envy  thee  the  oppor- 
tunities thou  didst  once  enjoy  of  seeing,  hearing,  knowing,  what  the 
Tulgar  are  left  only  to  guess !  Cabinet  secrets,  religious  conferences, 
domestic  brawls,  drawing-room  gossip,-^how  much  of  these  hast  thou 
been  privy  to  I  Privileged  toy  of  fashionable  dalliance !  one  would 
fein  hear  thee  speak  out,  though  misery  and  mischief  well  might 
spread  through  every  court  and  home,  if  only  a  tithe  of  all  thou  hast 
heard  and  witnessed  were  revealed.  Verily  the  evils  which  escaped 
from  the  deadly  box  of  Pandora  foreshadowed  but  faintly  the  troubles 
which  any  snuff-box  in  Europe  could  let  loose  upon  the  now  blissftd 
children  of  ignorance. 

The  Dandy,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Exquisite,  was,  however,  no 
sniveller.  He  was  an  importation;  an  exotic,  smuggled  over  from 
abroad,  to  give  variety  to  the  diversion  afforded  us  by  the  exquisite. 
The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  modem  light  of  fashion — so 
modem  that  we  see  him  glimmering  still  among  the  remnants  of  gay 
life,  was  unquestionably  the  supreme  importance  he  attached  to  his 
knight  of  the  needle,  to  whom  he  contentedly  surrendered  the  credit  of 
those  conquests  which  cost  him  so  little.    The  satisfaction  with  which 
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a  man  performs  the  office  of  a  block,  or  lay-fignre,  upon  which  the 
qnalitj  of  his  tailor's  goods,  and  his  skill  in  fitting  a  given  shape,  are 
displayed,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  It  arises  probably  from  that 
snblime  exaltation  of  mind  which  derives  all  real  enjoyment  from 
abstraction,  or  has  so  profound  a  contempt  for  the  common  realities  of 
life,  that  to  imitate  the  very  tub  of  Diogenes  is  counted  a  nobler  a^pi- 
ntion  than  to  imitate  even  Diogenes  himself.  In  place  of  the  snuff- 
box, the  pnre  dandy  carried  only  an  eye-glass,  and  with  this  destructive 
ann  dexterously  levelled,  he  went  about  murderously  fn)m  place  to 
place,  and  from  person  to  person,  in  a  misty  sort  of  indifference  as  to 
where  he  was,  or  who  were  his  victims  among  the  crowds  with  whom 
he  daily  and  habitually  consorted.  It  has  been  remarked  of  him, 
that  though  "  fashioned  so  divinely,"  he  was  (by  the  experienced)  "  wor- 
shipped fix)m  a&r."  Upon  the  whole,  the  dandy  may  be  classed  as  an 
intermediate  link  between  the  exquisite  and  our  contemporary,  the 
swell,  and  his  creation  assigned  to  the  immortal  Brummel.  And  this 
kads  ns  to  animadvert  upon  the  unpardonable  looseness  of  phraseo- 
logy which  unscientific  persons  have  applied  to  the  species  Fine  Gen- 
tleman. We  hear  every  fine  gentleman  indifferently  described  as  a 
Beau.  Exquisites,  dandies,  and  swells  are  unleamedly  designated  by 
the  general  term,  as  if  there  were  no  solid  difference  between  Nash, 
Bmmmel,  and  the  pretty,  long-whiskered  fellows  whom  we  had 
amongst  us  last  June,  and  who  we  trust  may  live  through  the  winter. 
Bat  beau  is  a  convenient  term  for  popular  purposes,  and  has  often 
been  used  generically  for  the  miscellaneous  tribe.  Thus:  ''Homer 
tells  us  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood,  but  only  something 
like  it;  so  we  found  (after  dissection)  that  the  brain  of  a  beau  is 
not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it."  And  speaking  of  the 
same  snbject  by  the  same  expression,  "  beau,"  the  dissector  proceeds 
in  this  way :  ''  The  oa  cribriforme  was  exceedingly  stuffed  and  in  some 
places  damaged  with  snuff;"  which  shows,  therefore,  that  the  creature 
must  have  been  by  rights  an  exquisite,  or  rather,  taking  into  con- 
sid^ation  the  proof  of  its  habits  as  further  explaiaed  in  the  next 
paragraph,  we  should  say  he  merged  upon  dandyism.  "  We  did  not 
find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving  only  that  the  muscuU 
amatarn,  or,  as  we  translate  it  into  English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were 
Teiy  much  worn  and  decayed  with  use ;"  which  might  be  a  consequence 
partly  of  that  practice  with  a  glass,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the 
Tcry  delight  of  a  true  dandy.  (See  The  Spectator^  No.  275.)  And  as  a 
bera  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  (see  dictionary),  to  be  "a  man  of 
drees,"  and  ail  the  yarieties  of  true  gentleman  are  essentially  rery 
careftd  to  deck  their  persons,  perhaps  this  term  has  been  thought  a 
Iq^timate  one  to  individualise  any  single  specimen.  But  we  grow 
impati^it.  We  feel  we  are  in  presence  of  a  rising  orb.  The  dandy 
of  fifty  yeans  since,  or  if  you  will,  the  beau,  turns  pale,  and  up  springs 
the  £^eat  social  luminary  which  sheds  its  dazz^g  \>^sm&  xt^tl  >^^ 
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very  paths  of  onr  daily  life,  in  all  the  'glory  of  turgid  porfectioiL  His 
honours  are  diyine,  for  this  Zabian  world  of  fiushion  worahipe  the  new 
meteor. 

The  Swell !  wonderfal  offspring  of  the  most  intricate  art !  CoDr 
scions  of  his  own  superlatiyc  excellence,  and  freezingly  indifferent  to 
the  gibes  of  vnlgar  ridicule,  see  how  stately  he  threads  his  way  thronj^ 
the  mazes  of  observant  crowds,  and  admiring  thronged  assemblies! 
There  are  two  well-defined  yarieties  of  the  Swell  which  we  must  remark 
almost  every  day  of  our  lives :  the  soft  fragile  creature,  upon  whom  tlie 
lightest  breeze  seems  to  fall  with  a  too  ungentle  force ;  and  the  defiant 
swell,  whose  haughty  frowns  and  devouring  looks  are  apparent^ 
borrowed  from  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand.  Fairness,  thinnesi^ 
effeminacy,  weakness,  together  with  pearls,  turquoise,  and  silver  om^ 
ments,  are  the  specialities  of  the  former ;  whereas  the  latter,  who  is  by 
nature  sable-haired,  olive-skinned,  strong-built,  and  robust,  delights  in 
green  and  red,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  introducing  in  bis 
apparel  as  many  gold  bosses,  rubies,  garnets,  horse-shoes,  and  death's- 
heads  as  is  consistent  with  the  canons  of  swelldom ;  and  in  this  resged 
swelldom  is  not  niggardly.  They  have  certain  family  features,  however, 
which  are  common  to  both,  and  without  which  they  would  not  be 
swells.  No  aspirant  to  either  degree  would,  without  whiskers,  pass  for 
any  thing  but  a  spurious  and  impudent  pretender.  It  is  in  vain  to 
commence  swellism,  if  neither  nature  nor  cantharidcs  have  bestowed 
this  prerequisite.  Besides,  the  culture  of  the  whiskers  supplies  the 
thorough-bred  swell  with  the  main  business  of  his  life.  Shave  him 
from  ear  to  chin,  and  his  occupation  is  gone.  Cover  over  that  in^- 
pressive  region  of  the  human  countenance  with  the  luxuriance  needed, 
and  what  with  washing,  brushing,  greasing,  perfrma^ing,  and  stroking^ 
he  has  enough  to  do  to  occupy  all  those  valuable  hours  when  he  is  not 
showing-off  the  fruits  of  his  manipulations  in  public.  Then  all  swells 
are,  in  the  elaboration  of  their  most  trifling  accessories,  works  of  the 
highest  finish.  They  are  stippled  all  over  and  in  every  part,  principal 
or  subordinate,  like  a  fine  miniature  on  ivory;  and  the  effect  is  so 
artificial  and  precious,  that  framing  and  glazing  seems  the  next  thing 
to  be  done,  though  in  charity  (rather  to  them  than  others)  we  must 
stop  short  of  hanging  them  up. 

Now,  quitting  his  exterior,  let  us  look  to  what  he  has,  or  rather  has 
not,  in  him.  Not  much  conversation  ;  not  a  very  rich  stock  of  ideas ; 
not  at  all  a  copious  vocabulary.  Every  portionless  widow  is  '^a 
horror ;"  every  penniless  maid  "  a  fright ;"  an  ordinary  acquaintance 
"  a  fellah  ;"  men  of  fortune  "  trumps  ;"  a  friend  who  accepts  one's  bills 
"  a  brick  ;"  and  those  old  'uns  who  don't,  "  regular  muflb  and  duffers." 
What  he  abhors  is  "  beastly  ;"  what  he  does  not  abhor  is  "jolly  ;"  and 
what  he  loves — and  he  disdains  to  love  any  thing  else — ^is  himself.  And 
with  respect  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  existence  he  is  simply  passive. 
He  was  never  surprised,  amused,  or  contented  since  he  was  bom.    Plea- 
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fiores  bore  him  ;  people  bore  him  ;  his  creditors  bore  bim  ;  the  roatine 
of  life  bores  him ;  the  weather  bores  him  ;  the  first  day  of  the  week 
bores  him  ;  the  Opera  on  the  last  bores  him.  The  only  emotion  to 
which  he  is  liable  is  disgast ;  and  there  is  so  little  heartiness  about  this, 
that  when  he  owns  to  it,  it  looks  only  like  a  remote  objection.  Then 
he  eats  without  any  signs  of  relish  ;  drinks  only  to  remove  depression, 
or  create  an  unnatural  sensation,  which,  when  fully  obtained,  affords  no 
satisfiEiction  ;  and  there  is  so  little  vital  distiuction  between  his  sleeping 
and  waking  hours,  that  he  is  conscious  of  no  agreeable  refreshment  in 
bis  slumbers,  or  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  activities  which  follow. 
And  this  is  the  new  meteor,  admired  with  so  much  devotion  by  this 
Zabian  world  of  fashion. 

In  earlier  tribes  of  the  Fine  Gentleman,  we  meet  with  some  industry 
in  their  own  special  vocation,  such  as  gave  them  certain  claims  upon 
the  thankfulness  of  those  whose  arduous  business  is  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure. But  not  so  the  Swell.  All  labour — even  the  labour  of  fashion- 
able indolence — ^is  apathetically  eschewed  by  him.  He  reminds  us  of 
that  cnstom  among  the  ancient  Jews  which  required  all  works  of  hus- 
bandry to  be  done  by  the  aid  of -the  ox  only,  the  prohibition  expressly 
forbidding  this  toilsome  beast  to  be  yoked  with  an  ass.  At  the  risk  of 
being  thought  dull  and  bookish,  we  cannot  re&ain  from  quoting  in  con- 
dosion  a  passage  from  Mandeville,  whose  keenness  of  satire  was  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick :  **  'Tis  the  polished  outside 
only,"  says  he,  ^  that  has  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  sculptor  to  boast  of ; 
what  is  out  of  sight  is  untouched.  Would  you  break  the  head  or  cut 
open  the  breast  to  look  for  the  brains  or  the  heart  ?  you  would  only 
show  your  ignorance  and  destroy  the  workmanship.  This  has  often 
made  me  compare  the  virtues  of  these  men  to  your  large  China  jars : 
they  make  a  fine  show,  and  are  even  ornamental  to  a  chimney.  One 
would,  by  the  bulk  they  appear  in,  and  the  value  that  is  set  upon  them, 
think  they  might  be  very  useful ;  but  look  into  a  thousand  of  them, 
and  you  will  find  nothing  but  dust  and  cobwebs." 
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The  cholera  still  bites,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  poison  in  its  fangs. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  senile  stages  of  the  epidemic,  and  science  finds 
its  strength  restored.  We  receive  our  patients  now  with  a  feeling  of 
bland  superiority;  we  smile  complacently  at  weeping  relatives,  and 
assure  them  that  Thomas  or  Jane  will  be  quite  well  in  a  few  days ; 
while  a  little  time  ago  we  felt  inclined  to  bret^  all  the  medicine-botUes, 
bum  that  excellent  work  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  abandon  the 
clinical  faith  in  which  we  had  been  brought  up  for  the  heresies  of 
homoeopathy  and  other  new-fangled  creeds. 

Now  that  I  am  able  to  emancipate  myself  from  the  case-book  and 
the  bedside,  I  discover  that  my  cholera-hospital  was  once  a  celebrated 
house ;  that  the  Margravine  of  Anspach  resided  here ;  that  this  region 
of  the  West  Quay,  with  its  nautical  taverns  and  its  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  its  night  laughter,  and  its  remarkable  natives,  who  reel 
in  here  for  diarrhoea-mixture  in  the  small  hours,  was  once  the  Belgravia 
of  Southampton,  then  a  fashionable  watering-place ;  that  the  Assembly 
Booms  and  Public  Baths  were  close  by;  and  that  George  the  Third  used 
to  be  carried  past  here  in  a  sedan-chair,  which  is  still  preserved. 

I  have  often  thought  of  this,  as  I  have  paced  up  and  down  these 
dismal  wards,  which  once  were  brilliant  salons.  What  an  emblem  of 
human  life !  That  mansion,  with  its  flirtations,  its  ambitions,  its 
glories,  its  intrigues,  to  have  mouldered  into  this  sepulchre  of  tears 
and  agony  and  death!  I  crawl  from  it  into  the  garden,  which  is 
choked  with  weeds.  I  lean  over  the  low  brick  wall,  and  look  upon 
Southampton  Water.  It  is  a  great  placid  bay,  flooded  with  lights  fit)m 
the  western  sky.  There  sinks  the  setting  sun,  embosomed  in  a  bed  of 
curling  clouds,  and  pouring  forth  prismatic  rays  of  violet,  orange, 
purple,  and  pale  gold;  these  fall  in  patches;  each  patch  is  of  a  different 
hue ;  thus  floating  islands  of  colour  are  formed  upon  the  ridged  surface 
of  the  waves,  which,  rising  and  falling,  softly  intermingling,  harmoni- 
ously  murmuring,  creep  towards  me,  and  break  against  the  stones 
beneath  the  wall,  flashing  like  precious  gems,  and  tossing  blossoms  of 
foam  into  the  air. 

Between  the  sun  and  the  water  there  is  a  wood-covered  shore ;  the 
trees  are  veiled  by  Glaisher's  blue  mist.  It  reminds  me  of  the  fog 
which  rises  from  the  hills  of  Sierra  Leone  towards  the  close  of  day. 
Indeed  all  this  is  not  English;  it  is  African.    Though  in  Septembcar, 
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the  air  is  languid  and  warm ;  the  snnset  has  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
tropics.  Where  in  England  conld  you  see  that  pale-green  sky  or  that 
glorions  crimson  haze  ?  The  snn  goes  down ;  the  dusk  deepens ;  and 
my  illusion  becomes  complete.  Yes,  those  walls  of  shadowy  foliage  are 
the  mangroves  of  the  boundless  swamps ;  those  black  creeping  things 
are  the  canoes ;  I  hear  the  chant  of  the  negroes,  and  the  monotonous 
beating  of  the  tam-tam,  and  the  voices  of  the  sweet-toned  flute.  The 
hemisphere  changes :  I  see  the  other  stars  burst  forth ;  and  I  feel  it 
again^  that  invisible  miasm  which  is  inhaled  with  the  sunless  air,  and 
wfaidi  makes  the  blood  run  so  quickly  through  the  veins. 

When  these  fancies  seize  me,  I  love  to  look  out  on  the  dark 
waters,  or  on  the  sparkling  sky,  and  to  bring  back  before  me  scenes 
fivm  that  wild  and  unknown  land.  Then  I  can  close  my  cars  to 
the  street-rattle  of  civilisation;  to  the  comer  tittle-tattle  and  guess- 
gossip  about  Bismark,  Napoleon,  Garibaldi ;  and  to  the  shallow 
sqos^bles  of  priests  and  professors  on  the  variance  between  stones  and 
Scriptore,  and  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  gods,  monkeys,  and  men. 
Ah,  well;  this  maybe  an  age  of  steam,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fool  smoke  with  it  and  useless  noise !  Who  has  not  been  tempted 
at  least  once  in  his  life  to  give  up  our  rapid  but  monotonous  railway* 
life  for  the  excitements  of  savage  solitude  ?  As  a  nation  we  are  the 
slaves  of  civilisation,  with  its  groove-life  of  fixed  habits,  single  pur- 
poses, and  domestic  ties ;  but  we  have  inherited  the  nomade  instinct 
frcHn  onr  ancestors,  who,  both  on  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  side,  were 
rovers  of  the  sea.  We  display  it  grotesquely  in  our  Alpine  and  canoe 
clubs;  there  are  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  climbing  mountains, 
rimply  to  climb;  and  there  are  some  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
hnnting  out  the  sources  of  great  rivers.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  such 
in&tuations ;  but  they  are  symbolical  of  the  two  highest  qualities  in 
man's  nature, — of  that  aspiration  to  rise  which  is  the  spirit  of  human 
progress ;  of  that  anxiety  to  search  which  is  the  germ  of  all  our  science 
and  philosophy.  We  display  it  more  finely  in  our  adoration  of  those 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  stem  and  splendid  enterprise;  who, 
the  knights  errant  of  a  new  chivalry,  have  embarked  in  a  crusade  of 
which  Bokhara  or  Timbuctoo  is  the  Jerusalem;  or  who  exhaust  their 
Kves  in  attempting  to  solve  some  problem  of  geography.  Our  country 
has  produced  more  explorers  than  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
put  together.  We  have  only  just  begun  to  give  them  titles  and  orders; 
but  we  have  long  crowned  them  with  laurels,  and  crowded  to  their  feet. 
When  a  great  traveller  enters  a  London  drawing-room  there  are  more 
rustling  of  flowers,  and  whispers  behind  fans,  than  welcome  the  novelist 
or  even  the  poet. 

But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  all  this;  and  young  travellers  should 
be  reminded  how  few  there  are  who  come  out  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  into  the  paradise  of  fame.  When  I  go  back  into  the 
big  bare  room  in  which  I  sleep  (it  was  once  perhaps  l\i^^  ^l^Wd^i^sQ^"^ 
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f  the  Margravine),  I  take  from  my  portfolio  a  bundle  of  old  letters. 
They  bear  the  signatures  of  Clapperton,  Oudney,  and  Ritchie.  These 
men  were  famous  once ;  a  nation  thought  of  them.  What  are  they 
now?  Their  bones  lie  in  Africa;  and  their  memories  have  &ded  from 
the  minds  of  men. 

These  letters  were  picked  up  at  a  book-stall,  very  cheap.  To 
autograph-mongers  they  are  worthless,  I  suppose;  although  there  is 
a  rage  for  autographs  just  now.  Here  is  one  dated  Kuka^  a  town 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Tchad,  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa.  The 
writer  and  his  companions  were  the  first  to  reach  it ;  but  who  cares 
for  that  now  ?  Yet  these  faint  uncertain  characters,  scrawled  perhaps 
with  a  reed  cut  by  the  teeth  of  a  marabout  into  a  pen,  and  dipped  in 
the  dark  juices  of  a  plant;  carried  in  a  turban  across  the  Great  Desert, 
through  terrible  dangers  and  by  unknown  paths,  must  hare  been 
dcTOured  by  John  Barrow,  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  read  aloud 
no  doubt  in  fashionable  and  scientific  circles.  It  is  sad  to  read  the 
hopes  and  resolutions  of  those  who  were  unable  to  achieve  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view,  and  who  yet  earned  some  reputation  in  their 
day.  It  is  sadder  still  to  read  letters  (and  I  have  one  here)  from  those 
whose  names  are  utterly  unknown  because  they,  died  too  soon.  "  If  to 
obtain  my  purpose,^^  writes  this  unfortunate,  ^^I  can  only  travel  as  some 
one's  slave,  I  s?iall  gladly  do  so;  for  I  feel  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
retreat: — enavant!  and  trust  to  fortuned 

Under  the  heading  which  I  have  chosen  as  the  text  of  this  essay 
I  could  write  a  volume  with  ease ;  the  materials  are  so  abundant.  I 
could  write  a  chapter  on  the  martyrology  of  those  Portuguese  Jesuits 
and  Italian  Capuchins  who  throughout  two  centuries  sent  band  after 
band  of  chaste  and  noble  men  into  the  negro  empire  of  Congo,  and 
into  the  great  city  of  San  Paolo  dc  Loanda,  to  preach  and  to  perish 
with  the  words  of  the  Gospel  in  their  mouths  and  with  the  crucifix  in 
their  hands.  I  could  write  a  chapter  on  the  martyrology  of  the  middle 
passage,  which  is  extinct  upon  the  sea,  but  which  still  exists  on  land — 
the  Sahara  its  ocean,  the  caravan  its  ship.  I  could  write  a  chapter 
upon  L.E.L. ;  and  I  could  write  a  chapter  on  the  martyrology  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  now  dying  on  those  pestilent  coasts  by  hun- 
dreds every  year.  At  present  I  shall  write  on  the  martyrology  of  African 
travellers,  especially  of  those  who  flourished  in  what  I  shall  call  the 
Niger  period  of  African  exploration. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  popular  passion  for  adven- 
ture and  discovery  had  been  excited  by  the  exploits  of  Captain  Cook. 
England  looked  around  her  for  fresh  worlds.  She  found  that  within 
the  continent  of  Africa  there  was  (and  there  is)  a  continent  which  was 
entirely  unknown.  In  some  maps,  it  is  true,  the  centre  space  was  pro- 
fusely covered  with  the  names  of  provinces  and  towns ;  mountains  and 
rivers  and  lakes  were  laid  down  with  as  much  pretence  to  precision  as 
if  tibejr  had  been  surveyed ;  but  in  others  this  space  was  left  blank. 
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Nothing,  in  ftct^  was  known  of  these  towns  and  these  rivers  bnt  tlieir 
names,  and  those  had  been  derived  by  ancient  and  modem  geographers 
merely  fbom  tradition  and  report.    This  vast  continent,  this  unseen 
world,  was  protected,  like  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  by  terrible 
dragons :  on  the  western  side  by  immense  marshes  and  by  jealous  na- 
tives; on  the  eastern  side  by  a  hnge  desert  of  sand.    It  was  known, 
however,  that  this  desert  was  crossed  once  or  twice  a  year  by  Moorish 
traders,  and  that  they  brought  back  irom  the  interior  ostrich-feathers, 
slaves,  and  gold.    It  was  known  that  a  river  navigable  by  large  vessels 
rolled  through  those  regions,  and  on  its  banks  rumour  placed  the  city 
of  Timbuctoo ;  the  roofs  of  its  houses  were  of  gold,  and  the  natives  wore 
ornaments  of  iron  (as  their  most  precious  metal)  on  their  fmgcrs  and  in 
their  ears.    Such  fancifdl  talcs  were  not  universally  believed ;  bnt  no 
one  doubted  that  Timbuctoo  was  the  commercial  emporium  of  a  rich 
coantiy,  and  that  of  this  country  the  Niger  was  the  commercial  high- 
way.   But  what  became  of  that  river  ?    Its  outlet  was  unknown.    The 
more  that  scholars  studied  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  Strabo  and  Pomponius 
Mela,  among  the  ancient  geographers  ;  or  Abulfcda  and  Edrisi  among 
the  Arabians ;  or  Delisle  and  D'Anville  among  the  modems,  the  more 
they  were  perplexed.    The  Niger  was  described  as  flowing  from  east  to 
irest  and  from  west  to  east,  and  as  ending  its  course  in  the  Sea  of 
Darkness,  in  the  Great  Water,  in  a  large  inland  lake ;  while  in  this 
pttsage  from  .£schylus  some  enthusiasts  discovered  a  prophecy  and  a 
promise: 

"  Seek 
A  land  far  distant,  where  the  tawny  race 
DweU  near  the  fountains  of  the  sun,  and  where 
the  Nigris  pours  his  dusky  waters ;  wind 
Along  his  banks  tiU  thou  shalt  reach  the  fall 
"Where  from  the  mountains  with  pap}TUS  crown'd 
The  Tcnerable  Nile  impetuous  pours 
His  headlong  torrent ;  he  shall  guide  thy  steps 
To  those  irriguous  phiins  whose  triple  sides 
His  arms  surround :  there  have  the  Fates  decreed 
Thee  and  thy  sons  to  form  the  lengthened  line." 

This  supposition,  that  the  Niger  was  a  continnation  of  the  Kile,  was 
firmly  believed  in  by  the  Moors  who  traded  to  Timbuctoo.  Clapperton, 
itt  one  of  the  letters  which  I  have  before  me,  writes  from  Mourzuk  : 

''We  cannot  form  the  least  conjecture  about  the  Niger.  Tou  know  as  much 
aboat  it  as  we  do.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  ends  in  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of 
Dirfar.  .  .  But  I  give  very  little  credit  in  determining  the  course  of  a  river  nari- 
gable  only  in  some  parts,  and  winding  in  various  directions.  Tlie  Moors  travel  far 
eetteinly,  bat  it  is  generally  in  a  beaten  track  ;  and  if  you  ask  them  their  reasons 
for  believing  that  such  a  river  runs  into  another  or  joins  it,  they  can  give  no  other 
than  that  they  think  so,  or  that  they  have  been  told  so." 

In  1788  the  African  Association  was  formed  to  settle  this  question. 
It  was  splendidly  supported.  There  was  something  novel  in  the  idea 
of  leaichiiig  for  the  month  ot  a  river  instead  of  for  it«  «o\xr^^.   T^ 
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attracted  the  general  public ;  while  the  scholars  looked  with  interest 
upon  the  project  of  exploration  as  a  commentary  upon  Ptolemy ;  tha 
merchants  as  a  means  of  throwing  open  a  continent  to  commerce ;  the 
philanthropists  entertained  hopes  of  thus  penetrating  to  the  centres  of 
paganism  and  the  slave-trade;  and  there  were,  perhaps,  some  politic 
cians  who  thought  that  another  Indian  empire  might  be  founded  be- 
tween the  Sahara  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  association ;  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  was  its  secretary ; 
Major  Rennell  was  to  be  its  geographer.  All  that  they  now  wanted 
were  missionaries ;  and  they  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  first  who  pre* 
sented  himself  was  an  American  named  Ledyard.  He  had  passed 
several  years  among  the  Bed  Indians ;  he  had  sailed  round  the  world 
with  Captain  Cook  as  corporal  of  marines ;  and  he  had  just  returned 
from  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  asked  him  if  he  would 
undertake  the  .journey  which  the  committee  had  projected,  namely, 
across  Africa  at  its  extreme  width  frt)m  east  to  west,  in  the  supposed 
latitude  of  the  Niger.  He  said  that  he  would  go.  When  asked  when 
he  would  be  ready  to  start,  he  said,  "  To-morrow  morning." 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure  he  said :  "  I  am  accustomed  to 
hardships;  I  have  known  both  hunger  and  nakedness  to  the  utmost 
extremity  of  human  suffering ;  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  food 
given  me  as  charity  to  a  madman ;  and  I  have  at  times  been  obliged 
to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries  of  that  character  to  avoid  a  heavier 
calamity.  My  distresses  have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever  owned,  or 
ever  will  own,  to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to  bear ;  but  they 
have  never  yet  had  force  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will 
faithfully  perform  in  its  utmost  extent  my  engagement  to  this  society ; 
and  if  I  perish  in  the  attempt,  my  honour  will  still  be  safe,  for  death 
cancels  all  bonds." 

On  arriving  at  Cairo  he  examined  the  caravan  merchants,  as  Hero- 
dotus did  before  him,  and  obtained  much  valuable  information  from 
them.  But  his  own  caravan  was  delayed  month  after  month ;  he  saw 
not  only  precious  time,  but  still  more  precious  money,  without  which 
nothing  can  be  done  in  Africa,  gliding  from  his  hands,  and  he  fi^etted 
himself  into  a  bilious  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  the  next  missionary.  He  travelled  to  Fezzan,  an 
oasis  in  the  Sahara,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  farther.  The  association 
began  to  suspect  that  they  were  working  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
continent,  and  Major  Houghton  was  sent  inland  from  the  Gambia.  He 
died  in  the  interior,  whether  by  assassination  or  disease  is  not  known. 

The  next  volunteer  obtained  the  most  remarkable  and  romantic  re- 
putation that  has  [ever  been  earned  by  man.  His  name  has  been  fami- 
liar since  childhood  to  all  our  lips  and  ears ;  but  few  of  the  present 
generation  have  read  his  simple  and  fascinating  book,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  library  of  almost  every  country  house,  but  which  seldom 
aj)pears  in  a  bookseller's  list,  and  which  a  Londoner  must  look  for  in 
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the  British  Mniemn,  or  the  Geographical  Library  in  Whitehall  Place. 
Mr.  Mango  Park  was  a  natiye  of  ScoUand,  and  was  recommended  to 
the  association  bj  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  had  not 
trayelledy  except  to  the  East  Indies  as  a  ship's  snrgeon;  bnt  having 
passed  a  kind  of  examination  in  astronomy,  geography,  and  natural 
history,  he  was  sent  out  to  the  Gambia,  which  he  reached  in  Jane  1795. 
He  remained  there  till  December  stndying  the  native  langaages.  An 
qpqportonity  then  occnrring,  he  stole  into  the  interior,  and  on  Jaly  21, 
1796y  after  many  hardships  and  adventnres,  he  knelt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niger  to  drink  of  its  waters,  and  to  offer  np  thanks  to  God.  He 
▼as  at  S^on,  a  large  and  thriving  city;  the  great  river  was  before  him, 
glittering  in  the  morning  san,  covered  with  canoes,  and  flowing  from 
UiB  ocean  in  an  easterly  direction.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  he 
was  also  in  the  midst  of  trouble.  He  was  a  vagabond  in  the  land.  A 
heavy  rain  fell,  and  he  was  cowering  under  a  tree,  when  a  good-natared 
n^ress  took  compassion  on  him,  and  invited  him  into  her  hut.  She 
gave  him  some  broiled  fish  to  eat,  and  a  mat  to  sleep  upon ;  and  as  she 
sat  round  him  with  her  girls  she  began  to  sing,  the  girls  clapping  their 
hands  softly  and  joining  in  the  chorus,  which  was  as  mournful  as  a 
▼aiL  These  were  the  words  which  they  sang,  and  which  made  the 
tears  come  into  his  eyes : 

**  The  winds  roared,  and  the  rain  felL  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary, 
cime  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk,  no  wife  to 
grind  his  com.  Chorus :  Let  vlb  pity  the  white  man  ;  no  mother  has  he  to  bring 
him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  com." 

And  his  triumph  even  was  not  complete.  Although  he  stood  upon  the 
banks  of  this  river  which  no  European  eye  had  seen  befoi*e;  although 
he  followed  it,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  some  distance,  he  was  no  nearer 
the  solntion  of  the  great  enigma.  The  Mandingo  and  Moorish  traders 
could  only  tell  him  in  vague  terms  that  it  flowed  tmvards  the  rising  sun 
lo  ihe  end  of  the  world.  He  returned  to  England,  as  Speke  did  the 
other  day,  having  performed  a  prodigy  of  travel,  but  to  excite  anew 
rather  than  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  geographers. 

During  his  absence  the  association  had  not  been  idle.  Friedrich 
Homemann  had  come  to  them  with  a  li^tter  from  Professor  Blumenbach. 
This  young  German  had  patience,  enthusiasm,  and  a  powerful  constitu- 
tion. He  was  a  proficient  in  natural  histoiy  and  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. He  was  sent  to  the  north  of  Africa,  adopted  the  disguise  of  a 
Hossnlman,  travelled  to  Mourzuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  took  the  cara- 
van to  Bomou,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Mr.  Nicholls  went  to  Calabar,  actually  in  the  delta  of  the  Niger, 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  rivers  on  that  unhealthy  coast.  He  died 
of  fever  before  he  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 

Roentgen,  another  prot^g^  of  Blumenbach,  was  sent  to  Morocco, 
from  which  country  caravans  go  annually  to  Timbuctoo;  he  also 
adopted  the  Mussulman  disguise,  and  was  murdeK^Oi  do%^  \/(^  l&.Q%^^<;>fCft« 
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Borckhavdt  came  over  to  Gngland  to  offer  liU  serriccs  to  Ihc  assfr- 
ciatioH.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  hia  extraordinary  joaraeys  to 
Mecca  and  Medina,  which  will  render  his  name  immortal,  were  mere 
trips  of  preparation  for  a  great  African  jonraoy  in  search  of  the  Niger's 
mouth.    He  died,  like  Ijcdyord,  while  waiting  for  a  cararan. 

Mr.  Park  having  realised  a  large  Bam  of  money  by  his  book,  owing 
to  its  great  GncccGB  and  to  the  Uheralitj  of  his  publiEher  Mr.  Nicboll 
of  Pall  Mall,  and  having  married  a  young  and  pretty  wife,  declined  Uh 
command  of  a  goverrmient  expedition  to  explore  the  interior  of  Nel 
Holland,  and  retired  into  Scotland.  He  practised  as  a  Gnrgeoa  tH 
some  time  at  Hawick;  but,  disgusted  with  the  drudgeries  of  his  profea 
sion,  he  went  to  live  at  hia  native  cottage  on  Uie  river  Yarrow.  Hea 
(in  1804)  he  became  the  neighbour  and  actpaintance  of  Sir  WoltM 
Scott.  They  soon  became  much  attached  to  each  other.  Park  used  b 
relate  to  the  great  writer  adventures  which  he  bad  been  too  modest  U 
print  in  his  hook.  One  day  Scott  found  him  standing  on  the  banks  fl| 
the  Yarrow  plnnging  stone  after  stone  into  the  water,  and  wsltiaj 
anxiously  for  the  bubbles  to  appear  on  the  surface.  "  This  appears  bn 
an  idle  amusement  for  one  who  haa  seen  such  stirring  adventure,"  eat 
Scott.  "  Not  GO  idle,  perhaps,  as  you  suppose,"  replied  Park.  "  Thi| 
was  tho  manner  in  which  I  used  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  a  river  i 
Africa  before  I  ventured  to  cross  it;  judging  whether  the  attempt  woub 
be  safe  by  the  time  the  bubble  of  air  took  to  ascend."  Scott  conjeo 
tured  from  this  that  he  intended  to  go  on  a  second  expedition ;  and  b 
was  right.  A  Latin  poet  has  sung  of  his  mistress  that  be  bated  her,  an 
yet  that  he  loved  her;  and  that  though  his  passions  were  mingled,  U 
slavery  was  always  fixed.  So  this  horrible  Afiica  can  attract  us  alwaj 
when  we  have  once  been  encircled  by  her  fiery  arms,  and  have  felt  h 
poisoned  breath.  This  applies  not  only  to  great  travellers,  but  to  i 
who  have  been  there.  "  I  have  tried  ail  my  life,"  said  an  old  Pre 
,  trader  oncfi  to  mc,  "  to  escaiie  irom  Africa,  but  I  find  that  I  cannol- 
f  el  toujoura  en  maudissant  ce  viMn  pays  on  y  rcrieiil  toujours." 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Park's  temptation  was  of  no  ordinal; 
kind.  The  Goverament  had  offered  liirn  the  command  of  an  i 
dition,  and  be  had  gent  in  a  n)emorial  containing  bis  plan  of  acbioi 
Since  his  return  from  Africa  be  had  met  a  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  was  : 
trader  in  the  Congo.  This  river  at  certain  seasong  of  the  year  pom 
1  immense  body  of  water  iuto  the  sea.  I  have  passed  by  it 
month,  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  have  found  the  water  round  me  freah 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Congo  is  swollen  dmiug  the  drj-  season,  whia 
proves  that  those  waters  must  come  from  some  distant  country.  Th 
source  of  these  floods  has  never  yet  been  discovered :  it  is  probably  t 
he  found  in  some  great  lake  at  the  back  of  the  Gaboon.  But  Park  con 
eluded  that  the  Niger  and  the  Congo  were  the  same  ;  and  the  schem 
which  he  devised  was  this ;  to  penetrate  to  the  Niger  by  his  old  ronta 
to  build  boats  upon  its  banks ;  and  to  descend  the  river  to  its  moutli 
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Had  he  been  able  to  eany  ont  tUg  project,  as  he  almost  did,  he  wonid 
hare  completed  his  discorery ;  only  he  wonld  hare  fomid  himself  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  instead  of  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic. 

But  the  &te  of  that  expedition  is  well  known.  Owing  to  the 
delays  of  the  Goyenunent,  he  arriyed  in  AfHca  at  the  wrong  time  of 
year.  He  was  obliged  to  start  in  the  rainy  season.  When  he  once 
mor$  saw  (he  Niger  roUmg  its  immense  stream  along  Oieplain^  only  seyen 
remained  ont  of  a  party  of  thirty-eight.  These  were  all  sick — some  of 
them  beyond  hope.  When  the  boats  were  ready,  only  fonr  men  besides 
himself  wirare  alive ;  and  one  of  the  fonr  had  gone  mad.  Bnt  Park's 
spirit  was  nnsnbdned.  ^  I  shall  set  sail  to  the  east,"  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Oamden,  **  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  discoyer  the  termination  of  the 
Niger,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Though  all  the  Enropeanfi  who  are 
with  me  should  die,  and  though  I  were  myself  half-dead,  I  would  still 
perserere ;  and  if  I  could  not  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I 
would  at  least  die  in  the  Niger."  He  did  die  in  the  Niger.  He  set 
sail  in  November  1805.  It  was  not  till  1811  that  his  &te  was  known. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  fight  his  way  down  the  Niger.  In  the  Haoussa 
country  he  had  been  attacked,  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  river,  ^m  the 
shores.  He  defended  himself  for  a  long  time ;  then,  clasping  one  of  his 
companions  in  his  arms,  he  sprang  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

This  story,  the  particulars  of  which  are  dubious,  was  disbelieved 
at  the  time.  People  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  he  had  been  kept  a 
prisoner  in  the  interior.  But  these  hopes  passed  away.  His  son  went 
to  look  for  him,  and  also  died. 

The  Government,  which  represented  a  people  slow  to  act,  but  ob- 
stinate to  yield,  now  sent  out  a  double  expedition,  equipped  with 
care  and  at  great  expense.  A  vessel  was  sent  to  ascend  the  Congo, 
under  Captain  Tuckey;  a  corps  of  explorers  was  sent,  under  Major 
Peddie,  to  descend  the  Niger.  It  was  hoped  that  they  would  meet  in 
Central  Afirica;  but  the  Yellala  cataracts  opposed  a  barrier  to  naviga-^k 
tion  in  the  Congo,  and  the  naval  expedition  made  an  unsuccessful  ^^* 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  by  land.  The  end  of  it  was,  that 
Captain  Tuckey  died ;  that  Dr.  Smith,  the  botanist,  died ;  that  Mr. 
Cranch,  the  naturalist,  died ;  that  Mr.  Tudor,  the  comparative  anato- 
mist, died ;  that  Mr.  Galwey,  a  firiend  of  the  captain,  died ;  and  that 
many  of  the  crew  died. 

The  other  expedition  was  not  more  fortunate.  Major  Peddie  died 
first.  Captain  Campbell  took  the  command,  and  was  driyen  back  from 
the  interior  by  the  natives,  and  died  ;  Lieutenant  Stokoe  also  died. 

I  am  sickened  of  writing  this  catalogue  of  epitaphs ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  done.  Ritchie  was  sent  out,  and  died  in  Fezzan.  Denham,  Clap- 
perton,  and  Oudney  penetrated  into  Bomou.  Gudney  died ;  the  others 
returned.  Major  Laing  was  assassinated  near  Timbuctoo,  where  he  had 
resided  for  some  time. 

A  German  named  Beichard  had  put  forward  an\iy^^i)!CL^*&^^\^^ 
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was  at  first  much  ridiculed,  but  afterwards  generallj  adopted  hj  the 
scientific  world,  that  the  Niger  emptied  itself  by  several  months  into 
the  Bight  of  Benin.  Captain  Clapperton  was  sent  in  from  that  direc- 
tion, and  died.  It  was  reserved  for  Richard  Lander,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  as  his  servant,  to  strike  into  the  Niger  and  to  follow  it 
down  into  the  sea. 

Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  utilise  the  Niger  as  a  road  of  com- 
merce, and  a  fresh  list  of  mortality  was  opened.  Lander  was  one  of  the 
first  victims  ;  Dr.  Baikie  (who  di^  in  1865)  the  last. 

A  less  gloomy  and  not  less  glorious  period  of  African  exploration  is 
that  of  the  Nile,  which  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  present  gene- 
ration. The  Geographical  Society  is  as  important  a  body  as  the  African 
Association.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  is  no  unworthy  successor  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  has  often  acted  as  ambassador  from  science  to 
the  state.  The  question  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  as  fro*  as  public 
curiosity  is  concerned,  is  as  fairly  settled  now  as  the  Niger's  mouth  is ; 
and  the  splendid  journey  of  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker  surpasses  the 
individual  exploits  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times.  ^ 

With  that  journey  the  romantic  age  of  African  exploration  has  pro- 
bably come  to  an  end.  The  scientific  age  should  now  begin.  The  mere 
explorer  is  not  likely  to  discover  any  startling  novelties  in  that  area 
which  is  still  left  white  in  the  newest  maps.  The  aspirant  for  tra- 
velled honours,  instead  of  wildly  hoping  for  a  range  of  snowy  moun- 
tains or  a  new  ape,  should  try  to  imitate  not  only  Baker  and  Mungo 
Park,  but  Humboldt  and  Agassiz.  He  should  study  medicine,  geology, 
mineralogy,  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  astronomy.  It  would  be  too 
much,  of  course,  to  expect  Admirable  Crichtons  to  spring  up  in  all 
directions ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  friture  explorers  may 
become  disciples  of  such  men  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Lyell,  and  search 
in  strange  latitudes  for  those  secrets  of  nature  which  men  of  science 
wish  to  know.  Explorers,  if  only  for  their  own  sakes,  should  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  one  at  least  of  the  physical  sciences.  They 
will  find  that  the  great  evil  of  life  in  Central  Africa  is  not  its  danger 
— which  to  some  people  is  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise — but  its 
monotony.  The  traveller,  when  toiling  through  a  huge  forest,  or  when 
imprisoned  in  a  small  canoe,  is  like  one  who  is  shut  up  in  a  cell  with 
a  fine  library  of  books  written  in  a  language  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand,  and  the  illustrations  to  which  only  excite  his  curiosity  the  more. 
Before  the  traveller  is  spread  out  the  great  book  of  the  stars  and  the 
clouds  and  the  waters  and  the  trees.  He  is  surrounded  by  objects 
which  he  cannot  even  describe,  because  he  does  not  know  their  names ; 
while,  if  he  knows  but  one  science,  or  even  the  alphabet  of  one  science, 
he  can  never  remain  unemployed,  and  he  will  discover  a  fresh  species  or 
phenomenon  every  day. 


AN  ADVENTUROUS  INVESTIGATION 


Smith  and  I  lonngod  at  onr  ease  on  the  smnmit  of  certainly  the  highest 
monntain  in  certainly  the  smallest  island  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
With  the  family  of  Smith  yon  are  no  donbt  acquainted,  thongh  you 
may  not  recognise  him  as  an  individual  member,  that  family  being  so 
large  and  widely  spread.  Are  not  its  representatiyes  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  civilised  world?  to  say  nothing  of  the  innumerable 
units  whose  names — ^honoured  by  the  present  generation,  and  assuredly 
to  be  revered  by  posterity — are  enshrined  in  the  immortal  pages  of 
the  Post-Office  Directory  and  CaurtrGuide.  Nor,  verily,  is  it  altogether 
improbable  that  the  family  of  Smith  may  have  place  and  position  even 
in  the  Loo-Choo  Isles,  were  the  mellifluous  cognomina  of  certain  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  delectable  spots  translated  into  plain  English. 

Let  some  future  Kelly  look  to  it ! 

Meanwhile  the  astounding  fact  need  only  be  repeated,  that  Smith 
end  I  lounged  at  our  ease  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain. 

We  were  smoking, — I  chronicle  that  simple  truth  for  the  sixjcial 
edification  of  the  Anti-tobacco  Society,— jind  smoking  at  our  ease,  not 
having  before  us  the  appalling  terrors  of  a  conviction  and  forty  shil- 
lings to  ffie  informer^  as  so  recently  offered  by  the  said  Society  in  the 
most  populated  part  of  that  free  country  called  Britain. 

Serenely  puffing  our  meerschaums,  then,  we  looked  out  afar  on  the 
magnificent  prospect;  the  distant  shores  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  being  clearly  visible  beyond  the  blue  expanse,  their  mightiest 
mountains  uprising  to  our  sight  like  grim  yet  guardian  giants  ever  on 
the  watch  to  record,  resent,  and  repel  invasion. 

"  What  a  curious  thing  it  is,"  said  Smith,  "  to  lie  on  one's  back 
here  and  gaze  into  the  unruffled  and  immeasurable  heavens  above, 
especially  when — " 

But  at  that  moment  a  little  of  the  ash  of  his  meerschaum  blew  into 
his  eye,  interrupting  what  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  most  re- 
markable observation  and  a  fine  poetic  flight. 

While  he  and  his  pocket-handkerchief  were  striving  to  extricate  the 
offending  dust,  "What  do  you  think  of  this  island?"  I  asked. 

"  This  island !"  said  Smith.  "  Well,  it's  not  so  bad.  If  there  were 
only  something  to  see,  I  should  like  it  better." 

"  You  call  this  nothing  ?"  I  inquired.  "  The  world  spread  out  before 
you — interminable  land  and  water,  with  a  nearer  prospect  most  bewitch- 
ing ;  mountain  and  vale,  rolling  meadow  and  smooth  shore,  the  most 
beautiful  sun-views  and — ^" 

Smith  interrupted ;  "  Of  course,  of  course  ;  \)nt  \\vct^'^  no  ^o^' 
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« 

"  Truly,*'  said  I^  "  tdie  island  is  not  so  well  wooded  as  some  places  ? 
but  still"  there's  a  little,  and  the  extreme  of  pictmresque  about  the 
Bishop's  Palace." 

"  And  there's  no  coal,"  said  Smith. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  I.  "  Yet  thereby  hangs  a  tale ;  for  it  is  asserted 
on  no  mean  authority  that  coal  has  been  found,  though  powerful  in- 
terest and  corrupt  effers  elsewhere  hushed  up  the  discoyery J* 

^' And  the  cats  hare  ne  tails,"  said  Smiths 

Observing  that  I  was  in  no  position  to  dispute  his  last  assertion,, 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  victory  he  relented.  And,  by  the  way, 
you  may  accept  it  as  a  truth,  that  in  good-natured  disputation  about 
small  matters  the  defeat  of  an  opponent  often  leads  us  to  meet  him 
more  than  half-way  on  the  general  question.  Had  I  been  able  to  deny 
Smith's  climax  about  cats^  he  would  have  contended  with  me  much 
longer.  Now^  towering  victorious  with  his  cats,  he  came  to  my 
assistance. 

"  After  all,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  I'm  far  from  denying  that 
this  island  has  attractions.  Let's  see ;  there's  the  largest  water-wheel 
in  the  world,  with  a  geometrical  staircase  to  its  top  that  turns  you 
giddy  to  ascend ;  for,  by  all  that's  circular !  you  go  round,  and  pound,, 
and  round,  for  all  the  world  like  a  Pharaoh's  serpent." 

"  And  nothing  else  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  PvB  seen  little  else,"  said  Smith  ^  "  and,  bless  me,  I've  been 
almost  every  where.  Why,  I  came  from  Murkytown  on  Monday,  and 
landed  yonder  at  Dingyport ;.  and  I  walked  about  Dingyport  all  Tues- 
day ;  and  I  came  by  car  yesterday  to  Lymphmines ;  and  to-day  I  met 
you  there,  and  we  ascended  this  mounttdn,  and^ — " 

«  And—  ?"  sdd  I. 

"  And  that's  all,"  said  Smith. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  swd  I,  "excuse  the  freedom  of  a  friend;  bub 
you  have  seen  literally  nothing  of  the  Tripedal  Island.  Yours  is  tho 
common  mistake  of  many  visitors.  You  spend  a  day  at  a  place,  merely 
sauntering  about  it,  then  drive  to  the  next,  look  round,  and  think  yoa 
have  exhausted  the  scenery.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  visited  this 
Tripedal  Island  some  forty  times,  always  with  the  object  of  searching 
out  and  examining  its  attractions ;  and  I  am  every  day  ascertaining 
how  incomplete  is  my  knowledge  of  it.  Now,  believe  me,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  stay  here  another  week  or  two.  I'm  going  south  when 
I  leave  here,  and  shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

"A  week  or  two,  sir!"  said  Smith.  "I  should  be  bored  to  the 
calibre  of  a  Thames-tunneL  Nay,  the  strongest  constitution  couldn't 
Btand  it." 

"  If  you  want  real  variety,"  said  I,  "  this  Tripedal  Island  aflFords  it, 
doubt  as  you  may.  Suppose  you  make  your  head-quarters  the  little 
village  of  Emeraldnook,  not  a  mile  from  the  celebrated  sound  where- 
the  Norse  Baron's  vessel  was  wrecked  in  days  of  old." 
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**  O,  bother  the  Norse  Baron  I"  said  Smith.  "  Hayen't  you  any 
thing  newer?* 

**  Well,  try  again,**  Baid  I.  "  Suppose  you  make  your  head-quarters 
the  little  village  of  Emeraldnook,  where — ^ 

•*  The  Norse  Baron — ^  suggested  Smith  provokingly. 

"  Where,"  I  continued,  "  Wilkie  Collins  introduced  Allan  Armadale 
and  Midwinter  to  the  wreck  of  La  Otocb  de  Dieu^  and — " 

^  Ah !"  said  Smith,  "  that's  something  Uke  sense." 

"And  near  to  which,"  I  resumed,  "you  may  see  the  veritable  cot- 
tage where  the  lunatic  was  confined  whose  shrieks  so  horrified  the 
Armadales  on  that  terrible  night." 

"But  that's  an  nonsense,  you  know,"  said  Smith,  "Pooh!  the 
empty  creation  of  a  sensation  novelist." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  I  quietly  said.  "  But  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  I 
im  just  here  about  that  matter  of  lunacy." 

"  Whatr  cried  Smith,  dropping  his  pipe  as  he  leapt  to  his  feet. 
"  I  say !  come,  be  quiet !"  I  believe  he  thought  for  the  moment  I 
was  mad.     "  No  jokes  of  that  sort !    I — don't — " 

"  Here,  sit  down  again,"  said  I,  "  and  I'll  tell  you." 

And  after  the  first  surprise  he  did  sit  down,  but  preserved  a  little 
distance  between  us. 

"And  that  lunatic  in  Wilkie  Collins'  novel  did  exist  in  some 
sort  ?"  said  Smith. 


u 


"  And  it  was  you  who  first  found  him  and  made  his  case  known 
through  the  Times  r* 


"And  you  invite  me  to  be  your  companion  in  investigating  the 
entire  aspect  and  condition  of  lunacy  in  this  island  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  not  for  a  thousand  pounds.  And  let  me  dissuade 
yon."  Here  Smith,  with  whom  I  was  now  descending  the  mountain, 
accidentally  slipped  his  right  foot  into  a  bog.  The  occurrence  seemed 
to  BOggest  an  idea  to  him.  "Now,  hang  it!"  he  cried,  "isn't  that 
annoying  ?  But,  by  Jove !  it's  suggestive.  Look  here ;  if  you,  alone 
and  single-handed,  attempt  such  a  mad  thing  as  exploring  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this  island,  and  hunting  up  the  lunatics  by  night  and  day,  why, 
you'll  get  stuck  in  a  bog,  or  stabbed,  or  something  else  as  bad  or  worse." 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?"  I  asked. 

Nor  cried  Smith;  "not  with  the  power  of  Russia  to  back  me. 
One  may  stand  up  against  sane  people ;  but  lunatics — ^  Here  he 
stopped  and  shuddered. 

"  But  is  it  not  a  duty  to  make  their  sad  condition  known — which 
can  only  be  done  by  personally  ascertaining  it — and  so  stir  up  the 
public  interest  to  provide  remedies  for  it ;  to  alleviate  the  misery  and 
neglect  of  such  poor  unfortunates ;  to,  if  possMe,  T)\t\msX.d'3  ^x^a.\fe  lot 
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them  a  proper  and  commodions  asjlmn,  instead  of  leaying  them,  as 
now,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  •avaricions  relatives,  or  the  bmtal  treat- 
ment of  nntanght  and  ignorant '  firiends*?** 

''  It  may  be  so,"  said  Smith ;  *'  but  chacun  a  son  gadt;  it's  not  to  mm. 
At  all  events,  if  yon  will  persist  in  attempting  what  has  never  been 
done  before,  jnst  take  my  advice :  have  half-a-dozen  revolvers  about 
you,  and  double  your  life-insurance." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  having  obtained  Smith's  promise  not  to 
disclose  my  intention — as,  had  it  been  known  at  the  time,  I  might 
have  encountered  additional  obstacles  from  the  more  ignorant  of  the 
people, — ^we  separated  at  Dingyport,  he  sailing  homeward,  and  I  re- 
maining in  tlie  island  to  pursue  that  Adventurous  Investigation  which 
I  shall  now  explain  in  detail.  .    • 

While  touring  through  the  island  for  literary  purposes,  I  had  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  no  provision  existed  for  its  lunatics,  save  a 
castle,  wherein  only  those  who  had  committed  crimes  were  kept.  The 
question,  why  no  asylum  existed  ?  was  invariably  answered  by  the 
assertion  that  there  were  no  funds  available;  that,  indeed,  it  was 
a  matter  of  £  8.  d.  Not  even  the  number  of  lunatics  was  known. 
It  was  at  best  a  speculative  inquiry;  and  consequently  their  places, 
position,  and  personal  treatment  were  about  as  little  understood  as 
the  locality  and  condition  of  the  Lost  Tribes. 

Now,  I  had  casually  heard  of  a  lunatic  whose  alleged  place  of  im- 
prisonment was  "  somewhere  on  the  North-road" — a  manner  of  speech 
as  definite  as  "somewhere  between  London  and  St.  Albans."  This 
North-road  stretches  from  the  extreme  south  of  the  Tripedal  Isle 
almost  to  the  Point  of  Hurricanes.  I  was  at  that  time  at  Christian- 
tower,  in  the  south;  and,  with  scanty  information  of  the  place  I  wanted^ 
set  forth  one  glorious  afternoon  in  July.  I  drove  deviously  towards 
the  picturesque  fishing-village  of  Pollypier,  the  beautiful  bay  of  Eme- 
raldnook  and  the  gigantic  promontory  of  Blackfrown  being  visible 
in  front,  contrasting  strangely.  Turning  to  the  right,  I  reached  the 
North-road,  and  a  mile  thence  drew  rein  at  the  entrance  of  the  in- 
significant hamlet  of  Billaballakillavoughey. 

There,  after  cautious  inquiry,  I  found  poor  Dick — poor  lunatic  Dick, 
the  case  of  whose  miserable  incarceration  my  friend  Smith  had  alluded 
to,  and  which  su^ested  to  me  the  desirability  of  investigating  the 
whole  subject  of  lunacy  in  the  Tripedal  Island. 

There  he  was  in  his  den — a  wretched  outhouse  at  the  road-angle, 
united  to  a  cottage.  The  brick  prison  harmonised  well  with  the 
prisoner.  Every  wind  and  storm  penetrated  to  its  inmost  comer,  as 
the  blasts  of  the  south  drove  ftdl  into  it  through  an  iron-bound  window 
void  of  glass  or  other  protection.  It  was  a  rough  night,  and  the  gale 
shrieked  as  its  cold  breath  swept  northward.  I  climbed  to  the  window, 
and  called  to  Dick,  and  presently  a  naked  man  appeared  from  his  dark 
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corner.  The  rude  hurricane  might  wrestle  its  way  in;  but  the  small 
aperture  effeetuallj  prevented  the  entrance  of  any  gentle  and  kindly 
breeze,  much  more  the  warm  tenderness  of  the  summer  air.  And 
this  was  he  of  whom  the  neighbours  spoke  as  ''  only  Dick  the  mad- 
man.** 

Only  Dick  I  yet  a  fine  well-built  young  man,  worn  with  confine- 
ment^ but  still  sightly  and  muscular;  howbeit  his  face  was  colourless, 
his  hair  matted,  and  his  eyes  sunken.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  joking 
apprentice  (so  went  the  story)  had  appeared  before  him,  dressed  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  scared  his  senses  away.  And  from  that  time — for  more 
than  seyenteen  years — ^his  relatives  had  dungeoned  him  up,  being  cither 
miwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  better  place.  Built-in  for 
more  than  seventeen  years ;  bricked  up  alive,  and  alone  ! 

The  walls  of  his  cow-house  were  damp  and  unsightly ;  a  mor- 
sel of  foul  straw  varied  the  squalid  monotony  of  the  cold  clay  floor; 
and  he  was  nude,  save  a  loose  sack,  which  now  and  then  he  threw 
OTtt'  his  shivering  shoulders.  I  forbear  to  speak  of  the  horrible  con- 
dition of  the  place. 

I  had  been  told  he  was  dangerous.  I  did  not  find  him  so.  For 
half  an  hour  I  talked  with  him,  his  poor  attenuated  hand  in  mine ; 
and  though,  ever  and  anon,  his  eye  gleamed  dangerously,  and  his 
long  nails  seemed  about  to  close  on  my  fingers,  a  kind  but  quick 
woid  was  sufficient  to  allay  the  manifestation  of  excitement.  The 
cottage  adjoining  was  humbly,  yet  not  uncomfortably,  famished ;  but 
the  door  therefrom  to  his  cell  had  an  interlaced  fastening  of  ironwork. 
No  public  print  had  previously  cared  to  make  known,  nor  any  private 
person  given  to  the  world,  the  barest  information  of  poor  Dick's  condi- 
tion. In  sickness,  in  tempest,  through  the  wild  night,  alone ;  cut  off 
frcMn  all  gentle  sympathy ;  naked  for  so  extended  a  series  of  years ; 
bereft  of  all  that  a  man  requires ;  denied  what  even  a  dog  receives ;  no 
murderer  was  ever  worse  housed.  And  yet  poor  Dick  had  done  no 
wrong.  He  was  not  even  bom  so ;  for  the  circumstances  of  a  fright 
deprived  him  of  his  right  mind.  Here  was  a  being  with  a  soul,  yet 
worse  treated  than  a  brute ;  for  even  a  brute  has  dean  straw  ! 

"  I  do  not  say  he  is  not  at  times  dangerous.  What  man  would  not 
be,  after  so  prolonged  and  miserable  an  incarceration  ?  The  beauty  of 
sonriae  has  no  charms  for  him ;  the  glory  of  sunset  cannot  even  cheer 
his  cell;  the  flood  of  noonday  splendour  fails  to  cnliveti  his  pent-house. 
Not  a  bird  sings  to  ease  his  heart ;  not  a  green  leaf  trembles  before  his 
sig^t.  From  his  depth  of  darkness  he  can  only  behold  the  wind-swept 
road  and  the  monotony  of  cloud  and  sky ;  without  a  bed,  without 
clothing,  with  nothing  humane  to  rest  his  wearied  limbs  upon,  there  he 
grovels  in  the  night  and  in  the  day  !"  Thus  I  wrote  of  this  unhappy 
victim  in  my  letter  to  the  Times. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  publication  of  that  letter  in 
the  2¥mea  called  forth  manj  ex})ressions  of  sympatiEij  tox  ^^  y^^t 
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InnatiCi  and  his  sad  condition  was  somewhat  improred  eyen  before 
his  remoTal  to  the  temporary  asjlnm  in  which  he  now  is.  But 
the  adrocacj  and  relief  of  one  case  was  not  sufficient ;  that  stq^nng- 
atone  suggested  the  general  investigation  which  I  subsequently  made^ 
and  priyatclj  communicated  to  a  British  nobleman  for  his  use  in  die 
House  of  Lords,  but  no  detailed  narratiye  of  which  has  erer  been 
printed. 

It  is  not  neccssaiy,  in  this  place,  to  dwell  on  the  theme  of  my 
wanderings ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  went  forth  alone,  and  for  many 
weeks  roamed  hither  and  thither,  always  on  foot,  examining  every  node 
and  comer  of  the  Tripedal  Island,  not  excepting  those  wild  and  moon- 
tainous  regions  which  are  seldom  exploctd  save  by  the  natives  them- 
selves. Twice  I  was  benighted  far  away  from  any  habitations,  and  had 
to  rough  it  out  as  best  I  could;  and  on  one  memorable  occasion  a  poor 
lunatic  (well-meaning,  no  doubt)  charged  at  me  with  her  sharp  kitdwn- 
poker.  Kitchen,  do  I  say  ?  God  help  her !  she  had  no  kitchen,  for 
her  miserable  hut  contained  no  second  room  whatever  5  but  you  will 
hear  all  about  it  in  due  time. 

In  all,  I  walked  over  some  five  hundred  miles  of  rough  country — 
turning  and  doubling  as  I  obtained  information — and  not  only  in  the 
day,  but  often  at  night  and  very  early  in  the  morning,  because,  you 
see,  many  of  the  unfortunate  creatures,  having  no  settled  asylum  or 
fixed  home,  wandered  where  they  would,  and  could  only  be  met  with 
on  the  roads. 

Thus,  once,  I  remember,  just  before  the  break  of  day,  I  found  a 
poor  idiot  asleep  in  the  public  grounds  at  Dingyport  (I  thought,  at 
the  time,  on  what  "  public  grounds"  is  he  here  ?),  resting  at  the  foot  of 
that  obelisk  which  commemorates  the  fall  of  a  gallant  insular  briga- 
dier-general— that  noble  heart  who  charged  at  Inkermann,  and  died 
with  his  face  to  the  foe  !  And  there,  reposing  on  the  greensward,  all 
unconscious  of  a  stranger's  presence,  was  a  weary,  weather-worn  idiot^ 
the  captured  Russian  gun  beside  him  seeming  to  guard  his  slumbers ! 

But  the  question  will  naturally  force  itself  upon  you:  Had  nothing 
been  done  for  the  lunatics  ?  Yes,  an  inquiry  had  been  commenced  in 
former  years;  but  so  loosely  conducted,  and  to  such  little  purpose,  that 
(as  I  have  stated)  not  even  the  actual  number  was  known  at  the  time 
of  this  investigation.  Not  that  the  natives  of  the  Tripedal  Island  are 
wanting  in  kindness.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  I  believe  they  will 
compare  with  any  people  in  that  respect ;  but  there  had  been  an  absence 
of  method  and  a  remissness  in  the  appointment  of  qualified  persons 
which  stultified  the  inquiry,  and  perhaps  the  great  cause  of  delay  was 
the  inability  of  those  in  power  to  agree  on  broad  subjects.  We  may, 
.now  and  then,  expect  anarchy  when  a  body  has  three  feet ;  but  when 
that  tripedal  body  possesses  twenty-four  heads  {seJf-elected,  and  claiming 
for  their  councils  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  and  a  superior  knowledge 
on  many  subjects  to  the  whole  of  the  Home  Upper-House  and  Lower- 
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Honse  members  altogether),  it  becomes  just  possible  that  errors  may  at 
times  be  made,  and,  from  sheer  blatantcy,  be  persevered  in,  to  the 
general  harm! 

So  I  think  that  the  enormous  nnmber  of  Skeleton  Keys  in  the 
Tripedal  Island  had  so  hampered  the  wards  of  progress — each  pur- 
porting to  fit  better  than  its  fellows — that  but  little  had  been  done  to 
aDenate  the  lunatics'  condition  at  the  time  I  yisited  them ;  and  but 
ftir  the  prompt  and  wise  exertions  of  the  present  governor  (aided  by 
some  gentlemen  more  sensible  than  litigious),  I  think  tlie  lunatics 
might  hare  continued  even  longer  in  their  too-long  sad  condition. 

Bat  what  had  previonsly  been  done  ?    Let  us  see. 

In  a  former  governor's  time  the  parish-captains  of  the  Tripedal 
Idand  were  ordered  to  return  the  number  of  lunatics  resident  in  their 
districts.  The  returns  were  not  trustworthy.  While  the  number  sent 
by  some  parishes  was  too  great,  the  number  sent  by  other  parishes 
was  too  small.  For  it  was  proved  that  (whether  from  ignorance, 
heedlessness,  or  malice,  I  know  not)  certain  sane  but  merely  eccentric 
persons  had  been  reported  as  lunatics ;  persons  indeed  whose  peculi- 
arities were  not  more  marked  than  Sam  Johnson's,  whose  practice 
WIS  to  touch  every  post  he  passed  by;  or  Captain  Marrj'at's  con- 
tractor, who  sent  a  shower  of  spray  over  every  one  he  spoke  to;  or 
the  Sicilian  nobleman  whose  hobby  was  the  formation  of  impossible 
animals  from  the  anomalous  parts  of  others. 

Thus  the  little  parish  of  Liseaudelle,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  2500,  was  said  to  possess  22  lunatics,  or  1  in  every  115  persons !  a 
letum  undoubtedly  preposterous  when  we  reflect  that  the  ratio  of 
hmacy  in  the  Tripedal  Island  is  certainly  not  in  excess  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  lunacy  of  England  and  Wales  may  in  round  numbers 
beset  down  as  2  per  1000  souls;  and  yet  we  may  be  more  exact,  avoid- 
li^  ''round  numbers;"  for,  taking  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  as  20,061,725,  and  the  number  of  its  lunatics  chargeable  to 
the  poor-rates  as  34,271  (the  last  returns),  we  find  that  the  lunatics 
are  as  1  to  685,  or  2  in  every  1170  persons.  Now,  the  population  of 
the  Tripedal  Island  is  52,252;  and  a  computation  of  1  to  every  585,  or 
2  in  every  1170,  will  give  us  90  lunatics  for  the  whole,  or  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  in  England  and  Wales.  And  the  result  of  my  in- 
Testigations  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  these  figures ;  for  I  found 
60  lunatics  and  idiots  in  the  Tripedal  Island,  visited  a  dozen  others 
(criminal)  in  the  castle  at  Christiantower,  and  heard  of  16  more  whom 
I  could- not  encounter,  as  they  were  rambling  about  the  roads.  The 
aggr^ate,  then,*  would  be  88 ;  and  no  doubt  some  two  or  three  escaped 
my  attention. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  return  for  Liseaudelle  ought  to  have  been  5  or 
6,  and  it  was  22 ! 

I  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  returns  of  the  parish-captains,  but  no 
one  could  furnish  me  with  a  cine  to  thorn.    The  only  Te\\a\A(i  mtenaai- 
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tion  on  the  subject  was  that  respecting  Liseaadelle,  and  it  had  caaoal^ 
been  given  to  the  islanders  at  a  meeting  of  the  Skeleton  Keys.  Indeed, 
the  parish-returns  seem  to  have  been  ordered,  made  (after  a  sort)^ 
thrown  aside,  and  forgotten. 

So  uncertain  was  the  knowledge  of  the  people  on  the  subject,  QxA 
while  some  persons  of  position  asserted  that  there  were  not  more  than 
80  lunatics  in  the  whole  of  the  Tripedal  Island,  others  fixed  the  num- 
ber at  from  110  to  400  ! 

The  truth  was  that  no  reliable  information  existed,  and  manyothef* 
wise  intelligent  islanders  could  not  distinguish  between  a  lunatic  and 
an  eccentric  person.  Well-meaning  as  many  of  the  oflBcials  mi^ 
be,  it  was  (to  use  Stephen's  phrase  in  Hard  Times)  "  all  a  muddle  T 
The  matter  had  been  burked  by  precedent.  For  centuries  it  had  liil 
in  abeyance  without  methodical  inyestigation,  almost  without  conn- 
deration  whatever.  Wliile  a  poor  demented  creature  roamed  the  roadi 
at  all  hours,  and  was  not  known  to  have  acted  criminally,  he  was  d* 
lowed  his  will,  and  described  to  you  (in  the  Tripedal  phraseology)  ai 
a  really  sane  but  eccentric  curiosity,  and  "  not  wise." 

But  to  counterbalance  what  might  seem  a  charge  of  cruel  n^lect 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  let  me  express- my  belief  that  it  was  attribut- 
able almost  wholly  to  ignorance,  for  every  one  was  ready  to  gi\e  a 
meal  to  the  needy  wandering  imbeciles.  But  the  most  blamable  thing 
was,  that  in  the  cases  of  those  lunatics  who  were  kept  in  confinementi 
few  had  been  visited  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  after  them. 
A  terrible  fact,  in  truth,  that  lunatics  (really  so,  or  alleged  to  be  so) 
were  kept  closed  up  in  rooms  and  unseen,  unvisited//w»  year  to  year 
save  by  their  own  relatives.  In  brief,  the  clergymen  of  the  Tripedal 
Island  neglected  their  duties.  I  say  this  without  any  hesitation,  and 
am  prepared  to  furnish  proofs  (but  indeed  this  narrative  will  sufScienUy 
establish  the  fact),  always  excepting  a  few  energetic  ministers  who  did 
what  in  them  lay ;  especially  one,  a  thorough  Christian,  who  delights 
in  works  of  charity,  and  is  not  only  a  persevering  spiritual  adviser,  but 
does  good  as  far  as  his  limited  income  will  allow.  Ah,  I  wish  there 
were  more  like  him  in  the  Tripedal  Island ;  then  would  there  be  fewer 
such  cases  as  that  at  Crooked  Eye  (of  which  hereafter),  where  a  son 
had  been  confined  in  darkness  and  dirt  for  yeai"s,  unseen,  unvisited, 
by  either  ecclesiastic  or  layman ;  and  tJutt  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  !* 

In  a  word,  through  apathy  or  forgetfnlness,  the  memory  of  existing 
cases  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  poor  demented  creatures  lay  fastened 
up  in  cow-houses,  stables,  or  private  rooms,  as  unthought  of  by  the  out- 

*  The  object  of  this  article  being  to  show  what  was  the  actual  state  of  the 
lunatics  in  the  Trii>edal  Island  previous  to  the  commencement  of  an  asylum, 
names  of  places  and  people  are  purposely  disguised  ;  but,  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  I  have  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Conductor  of  this  Magaiine,  though 
not  for  publication. 
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side  world  as  though  thcj  had  uo  existence,  as  will  be  seen  when  I 
lecite  mj  visit  to  poor  Kate. 

Not  the  slightest  provision  or  protection  for  the  lunatics  had  been 
made,  save  for  snch  as  had  committed  crime,  and  were  imprisoned  in 
liie  castle  of  Christiantower ;  and  was  it  not  positively  an  indacement 
h  commit  crime,  and  so  obtain  regnlar  fare  and  shelter  ? 

And  thns  the  evil  might  have  gone  on  for  another  centnry  bat  that 
fhe  chance  exposure  of  one  sad  case  roused  the  public  feeling  from  its 
tofpor ;  and  the  governor  of  the  Tripcdal  Island  (a  gentleman  of  prac- 
tical parts,  clear-sighted,  benevolent,  and  as  resolute  as  energetic) 
determined  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  correction  of  such 
pestilential  abuses. 

Andy  assuredly,  such  evils  could  not  be  too  speedily  remedied.  Only 
eonsider:  with  lunatics,  idiots,  and  imbeciles  wandering  about  the 
eoontry  at  all  hours,  what  security  existed  for  property  or  person? 
Besides,  in  addition  to  the  ill-treatment  which  real  lunatics  might  re- 
ceive in  the  absence  of  all  judicial  guardianship,  any  sane  person 
might  have  been  confined  (for  selfish  purposes),  and  the  case  have 
other  remained  unknown  or  escaped  active  investigation. 

Bat  to  continue. 

After  the  returns  of  the  parish-captains  had  been  sent  in  to  the 
then  governor  (some  six  years  ago),  the  question  of  an  asylum  was 
talked  of.  Subsequently  an  act  was  drawn  up,  approved,  and  became 
law.  This  was  in  1860-1.  But  though  the  said  act  was  printed,  for 
at  least  yS^ur  years  from  that  time  no  practical  steps  were  taken  towards 
die  erection  of  an  asylum,  nor  indeed  was  the  ji)Ian  of  it  agreed  upon 
imtn  the  early  part  of  1864.  The  act  itself  provided  that  the  governor 
md  committee  of  the  Timchiatte  Court  should  procure  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  the  proposed  asylum,  and  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  site ; 
that  the  lands  of  the  Tripedal  Island  should  be  valued  in  order  to  assess 
a  proper  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution ;  that  objecting 
land-proprietors,  or  occupiers,  should  have  the  right  of  appeal ;  that, 
on  the  completion  of  the  valuation,  a  rate  should  be  levied  sufficient  to 
laiae  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  asylum ;  that,  should  the 
assessment  prove  insufficient,  the  Tinwhistle  Court  should  lay  an  addi- 
tional rate  equal  to  one-half  of  the  deficiency ;  that  an  estimate  of  the 
first  yearns  expenses  of  the  asylum  should  be  made,  and  a  corresponding 
rate  levied  and  collected ;  that  the  asylum,  when  completed,  and  all  its 
real  and  personal  property,  should  be  vested  in  the  Tinwhistle  Court; 
that  the  said  Court  should  appoint  a  committee  of  management ;  and 
other  arrangements.  Also  the  act  provided  for  the  opening  of  the 
asylom ;  appointed  its  officers ;  ordered  periodical  inspection  and 
annual  reports,  and  included  the  admission  of  criminal  lunatics.  It 
provided  moreover  that  every  constable  having  knowledge  of  pauper 
lunatics  should,  within  three  days  after  obtaining  such  knowledge,  give 
notice  thereof  to  a  justice,  who  should  thereupon  require  the  ^rodaction. 
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of  such  iunaticB  before  him  within  seven  days  from  the  first  notice  bein^ 
given;  that  on  tlie  certification,  by  a  qnnlified  medical  man,  of  thi 
persons'  lanacj  and  fitness  to  be  tAken  care  of,  the  jnsticfi  ehonld  .1; 
once  order  the  lonatics' admission  to  the  asylnm;  that  all  Innatics 
found  at  large  or  cruelly  treated  by  their  relatives  shonld  be  ailmilted ; 
that  all  constables  neglecting  their  doties  ahonld  be  fined  or  otherwise 
punished ;  that  the  person  signing  a,  eertifical«  of  lunacy  ahould  tf^l 
also  have  the  power  to  sign  an  order  of  removal  (a  wise  provision). 
And  then  dealt  with  a  variety  of  other  matters  :  aa,  for  example,  the 
discliargo  of  pauper-lunatics ;  their  dcliveiy  to  friends  ;  the  correclion 
of  imperfect  medical  certificates;  the  registration  of  patients;  the  keep- 
ing of  a  jonmal ;  the  application  of  patients'  property  to  their  main- 
tenance ;  the  power  to  distrain  on  the  property  of  relatives  who  rcfiiBei) 
to  pay  then-  proportion  of  expense ;  the  Cl-treatment  or  neglect  of 
patients  by  officials  ;  the  escape  of  patients  through  officials'  negligence 
or  connivance ;  the  admission  of  alien  lunatics  in  e\'cut  of  the  aevlma 
being  more  than  sufficient  for  its  own  unfortnnatea ;  the  property  lo  be 
exempt  from  assesament ;  the  collection  and  ordering  of  charitable 
bequests ;  and  also  stipulated  that  nothing  in  the  said  act  shonld  be 
hold  to  repeal  or  alter  the  laws  of  the  Tripedal  Island  agwnst  beggars 
and  vagrants.    All  necessary  schedules  and  forms  were  attached. 

This  synopsis  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  will  show  that,  in  tbeoi; 
at  least,  it  had  been  well  considered. 

The  entire  cost  of  such  an  asylmn  was  estimated  at  20,000?.;  and 
the  home-government  offered  to  bear  one-half  the  expense,  on  condition 
that  it  shonld  have  the  right  to  send  only  fifteen  patients,  the  Tripedal 
Island  defraying  the  other  moiety  and  subsequent  cost  of  maintenance 
— a  very  liberal  arrangement,  one  would  think,  for  the  Tripedal  IslaniL 
And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  there  were  cavillings  and  objections 
and  delays,  for  the  Skeleton  Keys  Iiave  ever  been  divided  in  opinion, 
save  on  the  one  subject  of  their  own  immaculacy  and  right  to  elect 
themselves  without  consulting  those  whom  they  are  supposed  to  re- 
present,* 

However,  the  Timehislh  Court  did  at  last  positively  rouse  itself, 
and,  October  28th,  18C3,  went  so  far  as  to — order  plans  !  Six  archi- 
tects were  on  that  day  inatmctod  to  furnish  plans'  and  estimates  for 
the  proposed  asylum,  wliich  was  to  contain  one  hundred  and  ten  in- 
mates. Four  architects  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  the  plans  sent 
in  were  very  elaborate. 

Time  went  on,  although  the  warm-hearted  and  amiable  governor  of 
the  Ti'ipedal  Island  certainly  did  his  best,  as  I  know  fi^m  personal 
observation  of  his  energetic  character  and  readiness  to  redress  what  is 

•  The  eonunitlsl  by  them,  ngkinst  nil  law  and  reiison.  of  a  newBpftper  proprie- 
for  to  ClmetiBDlower  Trison  for  sllegcd  contempt,  fcc,  will  not  be  forgottcD  ;  nor 
Low  the  governor  of  their  iilnnd  soon  rfttned  tlteir  aet  oftfram^  atid  M(  tha 
prisoner  free. 
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wrong ;  bat  Uie  downess  of  the  Tripeds  was  chronic  However,  on 
Febroary  8tb,  1864,  a  meetmg  of  the  Tinwkisfle  Court  was  convened 
to  consider  jirpgress,  and  on  that  occasion  the  plans  were  inspected  and 
fbe  estimates  looked  into.  The  latter  varied  from  14,000/.  to  22,500/. 
The  smallest  was  fevonrablj  entertained.  In  the  sabsccjacnt  debate  his 
eioellem^  the  governor  pressed  the  conrt  to  come  to  an  early  decision, 
thsb  a  portion  of  the  government-grant  might  be  obtained  that  year, 
ad  the  work  proceeded  with. 

A  copy  of  the  debates  is  before  me,  but  need  not  be  given.  No  one 
eoold  have  better  advocated  the  urgency  of  the  question  and  the  im- 
portance of  saving  time  than  did  the  governor,  whose  sympathies  wero 
iQ  with  the  poor  undefended  lunatics ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
aereral  of  the  speakers  were  ardent  for  the  work  to  be  commenced.  But 
imne  of  the  Skeleton  Keys,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  presented 
an  the  obstacles  they  could  think  of.  One  of  them  made  the  formal 
objection  that  the  place  where  the  question  was  being  considered  was 
not  strictly  the  correct  one,  and  claimed  the  right  of  the  Skeletons  to 
idjoum  to  their  own  particular  house  and  consider  it  there. 

I  wonder  did  he  reflect  that,  at  the  moment  of  his  pertinent  speech, 
there  were  certain  miserable  beings  in  their  particular  houses ;  for  in- 
itanoe,  poor  Dick  in  his  dark  den,  and  unfortunate  Kate  in  her  stable. 

Afterwards  another  gentleman  Skeleton  (who  was  good  enough  to 

iflgcrt  his  "  little  brief  authority"  by  denying  me  an  order  to  visit  the 

aiminal  lunatics,  but  which  came  to  nothing,  as  I  subsequently  got  it 

over  his  head  in  a  personal  interview  with  the  governor  himself)  took 

objection  to  the  proposed  asylum  because  it  would  be  altogether  too 

hige^  basing  his  statements  on  the  old  exploded  theory  that  *'  so  many 

rfthe  people  to  be  included  were  harmless.''    (It  might  possibly  havo 

I     served  him  to  have  been  introduced  to  one  of  these  harmless  creatures 

then  in  Christiantower  Castle,  who  some  time  before,  while  unrestrained 

and  unguarded,  had  harmlessly  killed  a  boy  with  one  blow  of  an  adze.) 

This  same  gentleman  objected  to  the  expense,  and  pleaded  the  limited 

means  of  the  Tripedal  Island,  not  omitting  to  understate  the  number 

of  lunatics,  although  claiming  to  know  more  about  them  than  any  body 

else.     However,  some  others — ^better  informed  yet  less  conceited  than 

his  Skeletonship — corrected  him  pretty  smartly ;  one  speaker  proving 

that  if  the  asylum  were  built  to  hold  ninety  inmates  instead  of  one 

hundred  and  ten,  the  saving  would  but  be  550/.  to  the  island. 

Then  the  former  objector  came  to  his  discomfited  friend's  assist- 
ance and  urged  the  needlessness  of  such  an  asylum,  especially  as  "  they 
would  have  to  support  it  hereafter"  (as  though  it  were  the  duty  of  any 
body  else  to  do  so).  He  added,  with  a  total  absence  of  information, 
that  the  Innatics  in  the  Tripedal  Island  did  not  number  more  than 
thirty  ;  and  alter  bewailing  the  absence  of  the  asylum  which  he  declined 
to  erect,  proposed — ^what?  Well,  it  almost  passes  belief;  but  with  a 
fine  r^ard  for  the  poor  confined  lunatics  themselves,  \if^  ^o\\\!i  \:kSK^^ 
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stultified  the  asylom  altogether,  his  proposal  being  **  to  hire  mu  » 
more  houses  for  A  teab  or  two,  in  order  to  test  the  question  by  Bednf 
how  many  lunatics  would  find  their  way  to  them  I  and  then,  hftTing 
(after  a  year  or  two)  ascertained  the  wants  of  the  country,  aa 
asylum  might  he  built  r  But,  as  I  haye  said,  the  ardour  of  the  gOTernor 
communicated  itself  to  others ;  and  despite  such  and  similar  objectioi^ 
the  motion  was  passed  that  the  proposed  asylum  should  be  erected. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  a  majority  of  the  islanden 
considered  such  an  asylum  quite  unnecessary.  I  do  not  think  the 
feeling  was  one  of  apathy  or  disregard  to  human  suflFering ;  but  the 
FACTS  were  imperfectly  known  to  them,  owing  to  the  system  (or  total 
absence  of  system)  which  had  so  long  prerailed.  And  in  a  country 
without  rates  the  idea  of  a  rate  was  most  unpalatable.  In  a  word,  the 
question  was  one  of  cash,  and  the  farmers  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
their  land  being  taxed.  Some,  indeed,  would  have  had  the  lunatics 
sent  out  of  the  country ;  but  this  view  was  by  no  means  general,  u 
the  question  of  expense  again  stopped  the  way. 

Now,  what  was  this  question  of  expense  ?  Having  all  the  facts 
ready  to  my  pen,  and  this  subject  of  lunacy  in  the  Tripedal  Isle  never 
having  been  made  known,  in  its  terrible  details,  to  the  British  public, 
let  me  briefly  consider  its  financial  aspect.  To  have  maintained  the 
lunatics  in  some  distant  asylum  would  have  been  costly  in  comparison 
with  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  at  home.  The  charge  at  an 
English  asylum  would  probably  average  36/.  per  head  per  anBum, 
Thus,  for  eighty- five  lunatics  the  yearly  charge  would  have  been 
80C0/. ;  whereas  in  the  Tripedal  Isle  their  maintenance  would  not  be 
more  than  one-half  that  sum. 

Take  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  the  insular  asylum  at 
20,000/.  Our  home-government  offered  to  defray  one-half  of  the  ex- 
pense, so  the  islanders  had  only  10,000/.  to  provide,  and  after  that  the 
yearly  maintenance  of  the  establishment.  It  was  not  a  very  crushing 
affair  after  all.  The  rental  of  the  island  may  be  stated  at  220,000/.  A 
yearly  rate,  then,  of foiirjmice  in  the  pound,  laid  for  only  fhree  years, 
would  in  that  time  raise  the  whole  amount  of  10,000/.,  and  sufiSce  be- 
sides to  repay  both  tJie  origi)ial  Joan  and  interest. 

Next,  the  cost  of  maintenance.  I  believe  that  1500/.  per  annum 
would  amply  suffice  to  cover  the  whole  expense ;  but  let  us  be  liberal, 
and  say  2000/.  "Well,  a  mere  fi-action  over  twopence  in  thepou7id  would 
raise  the  amount.  "VVlien  I  think  of  the  horrible  condition  of  the  poor 
wretches  whose  cases  I  shall  make  known  in  due  time, — ^miserable^ 
naked,  ill-treated,  incarcerated,  or  unprotected  wandering  creatures, 
guilty  of  no  crime  or  sin, — that  amount  of  twopence  in  the  pound  be- 
comes something  mighty  to  consider ;  for  through  long,  long  years  it 
swelled  its  tiny  proportions  to  a  giant's  size  (I  mean  in  the  estimation  of 
the  insular  Tripeds),  and  barred  all  progress.  Yea,  it  was  a  very  Giant 
Despair,  and  the  place  a  Doubting  Castle  ;  and  the  only  marvel  of  the 
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thing  is,  that  the  terrible  club  which  strnck  down  all  who  songht  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  wretches  whom  Despair  had  seized  was — a  twopenny  one! 
The  causes  of  lunacy,  idiocy,  and  imbecility  in  the  Tripedal  Island 
may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Marriage  between  aflSicted  persons. 

2.  Fright^  the  effect  of  practical  joking  or  misapprehension  of  facts, 
M  in  the  sad  cases  (hereafter  to  be  described)  of  Dick  W.  and  Fanny  C. 

3.  Intermarriage  (very  prevalent  in  parts  of  the  Tripedal  Isle). 

4.  Excessive  impressibility,  associated  with  that  tendency  to  snper- 
iriition  which  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  Tripedal  mind,  often  confusing 
npeihuman  causes  with  natural  effects. 

5.  Seligious  fimaticism,  ultimately  passing  into  mania,  as  in  the 
(subsequent)  cases  of  T.  G.  and  J.  G. 

6.  Intemperance. 

7.  Puerperal  fever. 
I  hasten  to  my  own  Adventurous  Investigation,  and  may  dismiss  all 

{xeliminaries  by  stating  that,  after  the  publication  of  that  first  sad  case 
in  the  Times^  the  authorities  really  did  exert  themselves ;  indeed,  no  one 
coald  have  done  more  than  his  excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Tripedal 
Ue — ^who  personally  and  by  letter  afforded  mc  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  to  ascertain  and  remedy  the  cases  I  sought  out. 

Pending  the  erection  of  a  commodious  asylum,  the  authorities  have 

rented  a  certain  mansion  on  the  estate  of  Ghaffgrounds  (four  miles 

distant  from  Dingyport),  and  converted  it  into  a  temporary  receptacle 

&r  the  poor  lunatics ;  but  the  place  is  much  too  small,  and  being  with- 

oot  strong  outer  walls,  affords  many  facilities  for  escape.    It  is  only 

a  short  time  since  some  of  the  lunatics  evaded  their  keepers,  scaled  the 

iralls,  and  escaped  for  a  period.    Very  recently  I  visited  this  temporary 

asylum,  and  inspected  every  part  of  it.    It  is  a  strange  thing  to  walk 

into  a  room  whose  dozen  inmates  include  a  mad  murderer  or  two ;  but 

the  strangest  thing  to  me  was  to  see  and  shake  hands  with  my  poor 

Dick,  whom  I  had  found  in  such  frightful  squalor  in  his  miserable  den 

at  Billaballakillavoughey.    He  remembered  me  as  I  talked  to  him ; 

but  it  was  only  the  recognition  of  bodily  aspect,  his  mind  being  unable 

to  recall  the  particulars  of  that  first  sad  interview.    As  to  the  asylum 

now  in  process  of  erection,  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  a  year 

hence,  and  will  have  accommodation  for  110  inmates.    The  temporary 

building  at  Ghaffgrounds  has,  as  stated,  been  found  to  be  insufiicient 

in  eyecy  respect.    Although  some  of  the  Skeleton  Keys  were  convinced 

(because  they  knew  nothing  about  it)  that  "  the  whole  island  did  not 

otmtain  thirty  lunatics,"  there  are  at  present  forty-nine  kept  and  tended, 

all  pauper  or  criminal,  and  several  outsiders  waiting  for  admission; 

and  about  50Z.  will  shortly  be  expended  in  arrangements  for  them, 

which  will  enable  twelve  more  to  be  accommodate.    But,  after  all, 

the  system  is  only  one  of  patchwork  until  the  nermanent  asylum  shall 

be  finished,  and  is  a  daily  proof  of  the  shameftil  neglect  of  p«JS^  'j^'dx^« 

TOL.I.  V 
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There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  Adventurous  Inres- 
tigation.  The  report  of  poor  Dick's  case  had  been  extracted  from  the 
Ttnies  into  all  the  insular  newspapers,  and  thus  (and  by  woi*d  of  mouth) 
had  penetrated  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  island.  I  met  no 
man  or  woman  who  had  not  read  or  heard  of  it,  and  I  mention  this 
because  it  was  a  direct  impediment  to  my  inquiries.  The  presence  of  a 
stranger  in  their  island,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  no  one  goea  for 
pleasure,  and  he  without  any  definite  business  or  commercial  luggage, 
was  a  thing  to  excite  suspicion ;  and  many  persons  who  were  fearfiil 
of  being  written  about  or  made  mediums  of  evidence  against  others^ 
sheltered  themselves  under  assumed  ignorance  or  profound  stolidity. 
Like  Joe  in  Bkak  House^  they  ''  didn't  know  nothinL"  One  thing,  at 
least,  they  did  not  know :  that  my  purpose  was  to  expose  and  correct  a 
system^  and  not  to  injure  any  individual,  or  even  let  his  name  and  place 
transpire.  In  many  cases  my  questions  for  clues  had  to  be  put  in  the 
most  indii'ect  and  circumlocutory  style,  no  hint  of  a  lunatic's  locality 
being  obtainable  until  my  informant  was  off  his  guard.  Once  my  in- 
quiries were  met  with  studied  defiance,  though  the  miserable  lunatio 
was  within  ten  yards  of  me,  imprisoned  in  a  dark  room  and  surrounded 
by  foulness.  Tlie  inmates  of  that  house  offered  personal  violence  if  I 
advanced,  having  the  acuteness  to  know  that  I  possessed  no  authority. 
However,  I  learned  all  about  the  vrretched  creature,  and  certainly  the 
case  (hereafter  to  be  described)  was  very  bad. 

But  my  greatest  obstacle  was  the  genuine  ignorance  of  people. 
Few  had  cared  to  know  any  thing  about  the  unfortunates.  Then  there 
were  all  sorts  of  wilful  misdirections;  and  frequently,  when  in  the 
very  village,  I  was  told  I  was  farthest  from  it. 

Again,  the  ignorance  of  many  people  multiplied  one  case  into  threes 
as  thus :  one  person  would  describe  by  her  maideti  name  a  lunatic  near 
Bushingwater ;  another  describe  her  by  her  married  fiame^  and  inform 
me  that  she  lived  at  Beaverbrook ;  while  a  third  would  speak  of  her 
by  her  local  byname,  and  (having  once  casually  met  her  there)  would 
say  that  her  home  was  in  Herringtown. 

Nay,  so  careless  were  some  persons  of  names  and  dates,  that  Dick's 
case  (published  in  the  month  before  my  visit)  was  described  as  having 
been  exposed  several  years  before,  while  opinions  were  divided  as  to 
his  place  of  confinement — Danestone  and  Herringtovm  being  alike 
mentioned,  each  miles  away  from  the  actual  place.  The  '^several 
years  before"  was  evidently  a  confusion  arising  out  of  the  story's  having 
been  repeated  by  somebody  who  had  heard  it  from  somebody  else,  who 
had  not  paid  attention  to  the  date  of  the  paper.  Thus  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  ascertain  even  the  numlm'  of  lunatics. 

One  bad  case  was  described  to  me  as  leaving  nothing  to  desire,  &c. 
But  while  the  speaker  was  earnestly  trying  to  delude  me,  he  tripped  in 
his  speech,  and  I  saw  a  falsehood  in  his  averted  glance.  With  two  or 
three  cross-questions  I  speedily  satisfied  myself  that  I  was  right,  and 
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then,  by  changmg  my  tone  and  threatening  liim  with  exxx)sure,  I  got 
tt  the  tmth.  Yet  sometimes  I  met  with  brilliant  exceptions,  and  ob- 
tained information  with  little  or  no  trouble. 

Another  difSculty  was,  that  through  malice  or  ignorance  sane  people 
vete  desciibed  as  lunatics,  and  thus  much  good  time  was  lost  in  search- 
ing out  the  cases  and  disproving  the  assertions. 

Occasionally  the  seriousness  of  my  investigation  presented  a  comic 
lide.  When  I  entered  a  country  inn,  the  few  people  there,  who  were 
drinkiiig  Tripedal  ale  and  chanced  to  remember  me  in  old  times,  would 
iDitantly  stop  Uieir  conversation  and  cluster  together  with  the  queerest 
QDeasiness. 

Once  an  old  man  was  described  to  me  as  an  incurable  maniac,  and 
I  foimd  that  his  mania  was  simply  bad  tcmi)er  when  suffering  from 
dienniatiam ! 

Now  and  then  I  encountered  men  and  youths  who  were  neither 
lonadcs  nor  idiots,  but  simply  of  weak  mind,  yet  totally  unfit  to  be  at 
luge;  and  I  am  bold  to  say  that  when  the  permanent  asylum  is  ready 
thej  may  be  instructed  to  contribute  by  labour  towards  their  own  main- 
teoaooe. 

The  only  case  of  an  epileptic  imbecile  which  I  met  with  was  in  the 
mith  of  the  island,  at  Pollypier;  and  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  intel- 
ligent friends  in  the  village  informed  me  that,  when  prostrate  and  insen- 
able  after  the  violence  of  the  convulsions,  the  poor  creature  was  quickly 
mtoied  by  laying  a  black  silk  handkerchief  on  her  face.  I  think  I 
nmember  this  treatment  to  have  been  successfully  tried  in  France. 

I  have  thus  brought  up  the  whole  subject  of  Lunacy  in  the  Tripedal 
lie  to  the  date  of  my  Adventurous  Investigation. 

The  first  case  visited  by  me  was  oven  more  painful  than  that  of 
poor  Dick,  because  the  subject  was  a  female.  I  heard  of  it  by  a  strange 
chance.  While  rambling  over  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  whose  sum- 
mit my  friend  Smith  and  I  had  smoked  our  pipes,  I  encountered  a 
toogh  but  not  unintelligent  farmer's  lad.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  the 
exact  meaning  of  "  lunatic*'  or  "  idiot,^  but  his  native  sense  enabled 
him  dimly  to  comprehend  it;  and  after  a  little  thought  he  understood 
ine»  but  was  short  of  language  to  express  himself.  At  length  he  said 
^'he'd  heard  as  there  were  a  Deadhead  not  far  off." 

This  yery  singular  term  appeared  to  me  to  be  sadly  appropriate 
to  the  subject.  Knowing  that  the  natives  generally  spoke  of  demented 
people  as  *'  not  wise,"  I  asked  him  was  this  Deadhead  "  wise"  or  not  ? 

Now  this  was  an  important  accession  of  power  for  futm*c  inquiries. 
I  had  got  a  new  word,  sure  to  be  understood  by  the  most  ignorant. 
**  Well,  who  was  this  Deadhead?  a  man  or  a  woman?*' 
«  He  didn't  know." 
"A  boy  or  a  girl?" 
»  He  oooldn't  say." 
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"  Where  was  she?" 

"  What  she  r 

"  Why,  the  Deadhead!" 

"  0  ay !  He  didn't  know  the  name  of  the  place,  bnt  there  were  a 
big  roaring  rush  of  water." 

A  rush  of  water  seemed  to  me  to  typify  a  waterfall.  I  kept  this  infor- 
mation in  mind,  and  started  to  the  nearest  cataract,  it  seeming  iHX>bable 
that  the  boy  had  most  likely  heard  of  some  Deadhead  in  his  ricinity. 
No !  At  or  near  that  cataract  information  could  not  be  obtained.  I 
visited  another,  on  the  Beaverbrook  road,  near  Smugglers*  Bridge.  No 
result !  Then  I  tried  about  Rushingwater,  and  still  without  success. 
I  crossed  the  country  to  Glorytints,  and  still  to  no  purpose. 

There  was  such  a  tremendous  power  in  that  strange  word  Dead- 
head, that  I  determined  to  employ  every  means  to  ascertain  the  person 
to  whom  it  applied.  Often  baffled,  but  proceeding  step  by  step,  I  at 
length  got  a  clue,  bnt  not  a  Triped  would  show  me  the  way,  and  the 
small  isolated  place  was  strange  to  me.  At  length  I  found  the  house 
itself,  and  visited  the  miserable  creature  in  her  stable.  I  may  premise 
that  her  mother  is  also  insane,  and  for  an  act  of  violence  was  confined 
in  the  criminal  ward  of  the  castle. 

C.  K.,  the  poor  Deadhead  of  the  boy's  story,  lived  on  the  fiam  of 
Beelebce,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  charming  little  village  of 
Evangelista.  The  farm  itself  is  of  moderate  size,  and  belongs  to  her 
uncle,  whose  family  is  very  numerous.  Both  he  and  his  wife  assured 
me  that  it  was  totally  out  of  their  power  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  niece  in  an  asylum ;  and  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  plain,  honesty 
not  unkind  people.   However,  I  have  to  deal  with  facts,  not  suppositions. 

Seven  years  ago,  this  poor  girl,  then  aged  twenty-six,  was  seduced, 
became  a  mother,  was  deserted  by  the  father  of  her  child,  and  lost  her 
reason.  Her  relatives  took  care  of  the  baby,  and  confined  her  in  the 
outhouse  (which  I  shall  presently  describe),  as  it  was  not  safe  to  have 
her  under  their  own  roof.  Soon  after,  she  broke  away  from  her  place, 
rushed  to  the  river  and  plunged  in,  but  was  rescued  and  retaken  to 
Bcelebee.  Her  aunt  said  that  she  had  frequently  endeavoured  to  obtain 
admission  for  her  niece  into  the  castle,  but  to  no  purpose,  as,  however 
violent  her  niece  was,  she  had  never  committed  an  assault  on  any  one, 
her  misery  seeming  to  turn  only  against  herself,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Tripedal  Isle  taking  no  cognisance  of  inofiensive  lunatics !  "  If,"  said 
the  aunt,  "  a  mad  creature  does  no  hurt  to  others,  nobody  gives  her 
an  asylum  here ;  but  if  she  only  hits  a  man  with  a  stick  she  gets  good 
keeping.  There's  protection  for  the  guilty  lunatics,  but  there's  none 
nohow  for  them  as  has  done  nobody  no  hurt."  She  stated  that  she 
had  petitioned  those  in  office  to  obtain  the  removal  of  her  niece,  and 
named  medical  men  in  Herringtown  who  had  signed  the  certificate 
of  lunacy ;  but  to  no  purpose. 

I  requested  to  see  the  young  woman,  and,  after  momentaiy  hesita- 
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tion  (which  evidently  gave  way  to  the  thought  that  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  her  niece  might  be  saved  by  her  removal),  the  aunt  led  me 
to  a  stable  some  twenty  yards  from  the  farmhouse.  She  unpadlockcd 
the  door,  and  I  entered. 

All  kinds  of  litter  lay  about,  especially  in  the  compartment  ncare^ 
to  the  door ;  worn-out  harness,  a  mouldy  horse-collar,  some  broken 
straps,  a  ragged  bellyband,  a  spliced  crupper,  a  disused  martingal,  the 
q>lintered  shafts  of  a  wheelbarrow,  old  sacks  and  stray  wisps  of  straw, 
oocupied  the  floor.  Overhead  was  a  loft,  in  which  I  saw  similar  refuse. 
This  was  the  dead  lumber ;  but  where  was  the  Deadhead  ? 

She  was  in  the  other  compartment,  which  was  at  first  so  dark  that 
I  could  perceive  scarcely  any  thing ;  but  presently  my  sight  became  ac- 
customed to  the  obscurity.  Her  den  had  evidently  once  been  tenanted 
by  cows,  and  its  dimensions  were  about  four  yards  square.  There 
were  some  few  traces  of  dampness  on  the  walls,  and  the  cold  was  most 
perceptible. 

My  poor  miserable  Deadhead  lay  on  a  bed  of  straw,  and  was  so 
completely  covered  with  an  old  blanket  and  coat  that  only  her  shape 
could  be  seen — the  shape  of  a  body  coiled  up.  She  lay  there  torj^id, 
as  her  aunt  said,  "  not  caring  nothing  for  nobody."  I  thought  of  her 
original  great  trouble,  and  that  if  the  scoundrel  who  had  so  basely 
betrayed  and  deserted  his  victim  could  have  seen  her  thus,  even  he 
mig^t  have  felt  some  remorse. 

Poor  Deadhead !  I  bent  over  the  heap  of  clothes  and  spoke  to  her. 
She  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard  me.  I  waited  a  minute,  then  gently 
put  back  the  old  blanket  and  coat  from  her  head  and  face.  She  was 
tying  on  her  left  side,  one  arm  outstretched  and  resting  on  the  straw 
which  wasSier  pillow.  The  aunt  spoke  kindly  to  her.  "  Now,  Kitty, 
speak  to  this  gentleman."  No  reply :  but  she  breathed  on  heavily  and 
wearily.  We  raised  her  in  bed — such  a  bed ! — and  with  a  sigh,  but  no 
recognition  of  us,  she  sat  up.  I  beheld  a  young  woman  whose  age 
did  not  appear  to  exceed  eight-and-twenty  years,  owing  to  her  wonder- 
fully fidr  and  fine  skin.  Her  head  was  by  no  means  badly  formed,  but 
the  fece  was  heavy  and  its  features  swollen,  though  not  to  repulsive- 
nesB.  Her  dark-brown  hair,  luxuriant  and  not  coarse,  hung  in  unkempt 
masses  about  her  face;  while  a  few  curls  had  strayed  towards  the 
dimples  in  her  cheeks,  which  I  could  not  help  thinking  seemed  the 
last  flowers  of  her  blighted  girlhood.  Poor  Kitty !  throughout  the 
whole  time  I  was  with  her  she  never  spoke,  only  sighed  and  rolled  her 
head  hither  and  thither,  in  an  exhausted,  forlorn  way!  Once  she 
opened  her  eyes.  They  were  of  the  same  dark- brown  colour  as  her 
hairy  and  the  expression  of  them  was  singularly  intense,  appearing 
indeed  to  burih  and  contrasting  most  strangely  with  her  general  apathy 
and  listlcssness.  That  instantaneous  gaze  was  fervid,  and  then  the 
white  eyelids  closed  in  wearied  sleep. 

The  poor  girl  was  clad  in  her  chemise  only.    1  t\mit\ict  xOi^Mvi^ 
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ledge  wWch  successiye  generations  of  academic  yonth  hare  displayed, 
or  else  have  failed  to  display,  within  these  abodes  of  examiners  and 
of  examinees ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  shonld  his  visit  be 
paid  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  snch  apparitions  are  rife,  he 
may  see  issuing  from  the  various  doors  of  the  quadrangular  enclosure 
certain  young  men,  crest-fallen  or  exultant  in  appearance,  as  the  case 
may  be,  arrayed  in  garments  of  sombre  hue,  surmounted  by  the  in- 
signia of  undergraduateship,  and  having  their  necks  encircled  by  a 
plain  white  cravat.  It  will  need  no  unusual  powers  of  perception  to 
guess  that  these  are  the  identical  youths  upon  whom  one  portion 
of  his  thoughts  was  bestowed — that  they  are  in  fact  representatives  of 
the  class  Young  Oxford,  as  it  is  technically  called,  "  in  the  schools." 

A  gloomy  place,  in  truth,  is  this  same  Schools  Quad.  Whether 
it  is  that  the  walls  are  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  every  stray  gleam 
of  sunshine,  or  whether  the  sun  refuses  to  lend  his  rays  to  a  spot 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  sombre  and  mystmous  legends,  it 
certainly  appears  to  be  perpetually  wrapped  in  an  almost  funereal  shade. 
So  constant  and  so  marked  is  this,  that  the  Schools  Quad  seems 
to  be  avoided  by  all,  except  those  who  are  compelled  to  enter  it, 
as  exercising  a  depressing  and  unwholesome  influence  on  the  mind. 
"  Something  ails  it."  Within  its  sunless  recesses  shouts  of  juvenile 
merriment  are  never  heard.  The  very  errand-boy,  should  he  have 
occasion  to  pass  it,  hurries  through,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  as  he  would  through  a  churchyard  at  night ;  fearful,  perhaps, 
lest  he  may  be  confronted  by  the  melancholy  phantoms  of  the  plucked. 
Even  the  lightest-hearted  and  fairest-faced  of  Oxford's  Commemora- 
tion visitors  suddenly  find  a  damp  thrown  over  their  spirits  when 
they  enter  the  iron  gates,  in  the  harsh  grating  of  which  despair  and 
disappointment  seems  clearly  to  sound.  White  muslins  and  sunny  looks 
suit  ill  with  the  prevailing  gloom  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a  few  dismal  jokes 
are  made,  and  the  place  is  left. 

In  one  comer  of  this  Schools  Quad  may  be  generally  found  a 
certain  individual  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Clerk  of  the  Schools." 
Originally  he  may  have  been  a  man  of  cheerful,  happy  temperament 
enough  ;  even  now  possibly,  when  he  is  once  removed  from  those 
gloomy  and  depressing  precincts,  his  ominous  face  may  relax  into  a 
smile ;  but  when  he  is  on  duty  he  is  the  personification  of  pompous 
melancholy.  His  talk  is  not  exactly,  perhaps,  of  "  graves  and  worms 
and  epitaphs,"  but  still  of  the  stony  hearts  of  examiners,  and  the 
desperation  of  the  plucked.  Indeed,  his  acquaintance  with  both  these 
as  a  class  is  surprisingly  intimate.  With  a  dismal  countenance  he 
will  tell  you,  as  one  of  the  former  of  these  streams  into  sight, 
"Now,  that  gentleman,  sir,  plucked,  when  he  examined,  four  out  of 
eight  each  day  for  a  week ;  he  did,  sir.  And  as  for  that  gentle- 
man you  see  coming  there, — him  with  the  tall  stooping  figure  and 
the  spectacles, — he's  been  the  cause  of  more  plucks  than  any  other 
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examiner  in  the  Umyersity !"  With  a  look  of  mute  horror  and 
wonderment  you  gaze  at  this  monster  as  he  passes  by  yon,  without 
finding,  perhaps,  in  his  countenance  any  signs  of  a  disposition  im- 
placably reyengefdl  or  severe ;  in  fact,  he  may  seem  a  gentle-natnred, 
kind-hearted  indiyidnal  enough,  judging  at  least  firom  the  nsible 
features  of  his  face;  and  so,  muttering  to  yourself  something  about 
the  deceitfhlness  of  appearances  and  the  treachery  of  cruelty,  he  passes 
on.  But  on  the  objects  of  this  stony-hearted  examinatorial  relent- 
kssness  your  informant  is  still  more  gloomily  communicative.  A  stray 
undergraduate  may  wander  through  while  you  are  standing  there, 
whom,  perhaps,  the  clerk  of  the  schools  will  salute,  with  finger  up- 
lifted ta  his  hat,  in  a  ruefully  respectful  manner.  "  And  that,  you 
say,  is  a  student  ?"  "  Well,  sir,"  is  the  answer,  "  I  don't  know  much 
about  his  being  that ;  but  he  was  plucked  three  times  for '  smalls/ 
five  for  'moderations,'  and  now  he's  been  up  twice  for  his  *  greats,' 
and  I  don't  fancy  he'll  get  through  yet  awhile."  This  is  said  with 
an  air  which  clearly  meant  to  tell  you  that  the  speaker,  though  not 
exactly  an  examiner  himself,  is  in  the  habit  of  at  least  being  their 
bosom  confidant.  These  and  many  other  stories  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  told  you  by  this  presiding  genius  of  the  Schools  Quad — 
stories  and  reminiscences  to  you  of  so  mournful  a  nature,  yet  re- 
lated with  such  evident  gusto,  and  smacking  so  strongly  of  a  certain 
dry  humour,  that  you  begin  to  think  that  the  clerk  of  the  Oxford 
schools,  like  the  grave-digger  in  Ramlet,  can  have  "no  feeling  of 
his  business." 

Bat  if  the  visitor  to  Oxford  would  see  this  time-honoured  and  me- 
morable spot  under  its  most  interesting  circumstances,  he  must  go  there 
when  it  h^  other  tenants  than  its  one  officiating  minister  and  a  few 
stray  passers  through.  Let  him  repair  thither  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  day  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  November.  For  six- 
or  eight  long  hours  the  schools  will  have  been  full  of  examiners  and 
examine.  For  the  former  it  has  been  a  time  of  weariness,  intermingled 
possibly  by  occasional  disgust ;  for  the  latter,  of  weariness  and  anxious 
gQspense.  Examiners  are  capable  of  several  divisions.  There  is  the  quiet 
gentlemanly  examiner,  for  instance,  who  does  not  care  a  particle  whether 
his  victim  gets  through  or  not,  who  puts  every  question  with  a  bland,  cold, 
meaningless  smile ;  whose  tone  seldom  varies,  and  who,  whether  the 
replies  given  are  right  or  wrong,  preserves  an  equally  passive  indifference, 
so  that  the  struggling  candidate,  when  he  is  at  last  dismissed  with 
the  conventional  "Thank  you,  that  will  do,"  in  vain  searches  into 
the  fathomless  face  of  his  inquisitor  to  discover  whether  the  omens 
of  his  success  are  fair  or  foul.  Secondly,  there  is  the  kindly-natured 
examiner,  who  tries  hard  to  get  his  floundering  subject  well  through, 
who  asks  his  questions  in  a  suggestive  way,  and  who  prefers  rather 
to  find  out  what  is  known  than  what  is  not  known ;  who  exhibits 
disq^intment  if  his  best-meant  efforts  to  extract  kno^\^^%<^  l^\ 
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and  who  only  utters  his  dimittat  in  a  tone  of  sincere  regret,  wbesi 
every  attempt  which  he  has  made  to  help  his  victim  pass  throngh 
the  ordeal  has  proved  unavailing.  Lastly,  there  is  the  gruff,  sour 
examiner,  who  regards  every  candidate  as  a  potential  pluck,  who  sets 
himself  resolutely  to  misconstrue  every  answer  which  is  capable  of 
misconstruction,  who  shakes  his  head  at  every  word  which  is  uttered 
by  his  victim,  and  who  finally  asks  him  whether  he  knows  any  thing 
at  all.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  instances  of  this  third  cks 
are  seldom  met  with.  Generally  speaking,  the  Oxford  examiner  is 
a  gentlemanly  pleasant  personage  enough,  and  as  a  class  far  more 
unreasonably  abused  than  the  lodging-house  keeper  or  the  cabman. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  reader  takes  his  station  in  the 
Schools  Quad  at  the  time  above  mentioned ;  that  the  scenes  which 
have  been  hinted  at  have  been  enacted  during  the  day;  that  they  are 
now  over,  and  that  the  examiners  at  this  present  moment  are  con- 
sulting together  as  to  who  is  "through,"  and  who  is  "plucked" 
("ploughed"  is  the  technical  expression  of  Toung  Oxford  of  the  preeeot 
day,  but  the  exact  terminology  is  a  matter  of  small  importance).  Mean- 
while a  considerable  crowd  will  have  collected,  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  **  testamurs,''  as  the  small  paper  certificates,  to  the  effect  that  the 
candidate  has  been  successful  in  passing  his  examination,  are  called. 
Almost  every  class  of  Oxford  characters  will  be  represented, — ^from 
the  don  or  private  tutor,  who  has  just  strolled  into  the  Schools 
Quad  as  he  returned  from  his  afternoon's  constitutional,  to  the 
"scout,"  or  college  servant,  who  has  generally  a  vested  interest  in 
the  success,  ill  or  good,  of  his  youthful  masters.  Young  Oxford  pro- 
per will,  of  course,  be  there  in  swarms;  and  a  picturesque  medley 
group  is  the  result.  There  is  the  youth  who  glories  in  an  utter  in- 
difference as  to  whether  he  is  through  or  not,  and  who,  as  the  best 
means  of  exhibiting  his  carelessness,  slipped  on  his  top-boots  and 
pink,  immediately  after  his  vivd  voce  examination  that  morning,  for 
a  gallop  with  George  Drake's  hounds,  and  who  is  in  the  Schools 
Quad  now  merely  because  "the  day"  happened  to  be  a  short  one, 
and  he  thought,  after  he  had  put  up  his  horse  at  Charley  Symonds', 
close  by,  he  might  just  as  well  take  a  look  and  see  whether  the  testa- 
murs were  out.  What  matter  to  him  whether  he  gets  through  or  not  ? 
Look  at  him;  listen  to  him — it  is  little  enough  that  Topbar  of  Merton 
thinks  either  about  examinations  or  testamurs^  at  least  so  you  would 
say  from  his  talk  (somewhat  ostentatiously  loud,  by  the  bye)  of  the 
splendid  things  which  he  has  seen  done,  and  done  himself,  in  the  course 
of  "  that  magnificent  burst."  But  there  are  moments  when  he  gives  a 
quick  uneasy  glance  to  the  little  comer  door,  by  the  side  of  which 
stands  the  sanctum  of  the  clerk  of  the  schools,  and  through  which 
the  examiners  will  presently  pass  when  their  confabulation  is  over; 
a  fact  that  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that,  after  all,  even  Topbar  is  not 
insensible  to  the  pleasure  that  the  appearance  of  his  testamur  might 
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afford.  Boating  men  are  there,  too,  swathed  tip  in  comforters  and  flan- 
nels, who  have  jnst  mn  np  from  the  river  bent  upon  the  same  errand. 
Much  langhing  and  lond  talking  may  be,  to  while  away  the  moments 
that  remain  before  the  few  examiners  are  seen  issuing,  with  papers 
imder  their  arms,  and  an  important  look  npon  their  faces,  from  the 
Kttle  sido-door.  There  are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  the  interested 
victim  will  not  ventnre  himself  in  person  to  await  the  appearance 
of  those  dingy-looking  little  slips  of  paper  which  make  known  to  him 
hia  fate,  and  prefers  rather  to  despatch  some  tmsty  friend  to  bring 
him  the  tidings,  good  or  bad.  Accordingly,  on  sach  an  occasion  as 
the  present  there  is  always  a  number  of  these  expectant  messengers 
to  be  seen  collected  here  and  there  in  knots,  discussing  the  chances 
of  their  respective  partisans.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,"  says  a  voice  from 
one  of  these,  "  I'll  lay  you  five  to  one  that  Brown  of  Trinity  gets 
hia  Uslamur"  "Done,"  says  another;  and  the  spirit  of  speculation 
gets  rapidly  afloat;  for  even  the  sombre  academical  influence  of  the 
Schools  Quad  cannot  check  the  undergraduate  tendency  to  back  his 
opinion  in  some  shape  or  other,  on  whatever  subject  that  opinion  may 
be.  Bat  speculation  and  discussion  are  alike  suddenly  checked  by 
aa  ominons  sound,  with  which  all  the  bystanders  are  well  acquainted. 
A  door  within  is  heard  to  open  and  shut;  a  few  low  confused  murmurs 
of  oonversation  are  perceptible;  and  straightway  there  proceed  forth  from 
the  schools  themselves  all  four  examiners,  walking  past  the  expectant 
aasemblage  of  undergraduates,  tutors,  and  college  servants  in  single 
file.  With  a  look  of  conscious  importance,  they  pass  by,  as  men  who 
haTe  had  it  in  their  power  to  decide  the  fate  of  nations.  Then  there 
comes  a  rush  to  the  little  door  in  the  comer;  and  next  the  clerk  of 
ihe  schools  himself  appears  with  a  number  of  slips  of  paper  in  his 
hand,  the  names  of  the  candidates  inscribed  on  which  he  begins  to 
read  aloud  in  a  tone  of  amused  dignity.  These  are  the  veritable 
iestamnrs;  and  great  is  the  pressing  round  the  official  as  one  by  one 
they  are  handed  to  their  fortunate  claimants. 

**  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Brasenose"  is  the  name  that  is  next  called  out. 

"Here  you  are,"  says  Jenkins,  or  one  of  his  trusty  friends  who 
hsB  come  to  take  possession  of  the  precious  document. 

**  One  shilling,  if  you  please,  sir;"  a  fee  which  is  established  by 
some  pleasant  legal  fiction,  and  paid  without  demur.  "  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.—'' 

But  the  name  of  the  lucky  youth,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  lost  in 
the  shouts  of  applause  which  hail  the  success  of  Jenkins;  and  away 
msh  his  admiring  friends,  should  Jenkins  himself  not  be  on  the  spot, 
bearing  the  highly-prized  oblong  piece  of  paper  to  the  rooms  of  its 
ha|^y  possessor,  who  has  passed  the  last  hour  or  so  in  a  state  of 
miserable  suspense.  But  Jenkins  sees  his  friends  as  they  hasten 
throngh  tiie  college  quadrangle  from  his  window,  and  knows  that  it 
is  all  right;  and  much  band-sbaMng  and  merry  eoTvgt%Xx]\^\Ivsii  S& 
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there  as  the  testamur  is  wared  high  in  the  air;  and  its  jubilant  owner 
is  profase  in  invitations  to  the  heralds  of  his  joy  to  ''wine  with 
him  after  halP'  that  night. 

And  what  does  Jones  of  Magdalen  do,  for  whom  there  is  no  testa- 
mur at  all,  but  who  is  plucked,  and  that  for  the  third  or  fourth  time? 
Poor  Jones!  it  is  sickening  work  for  him.  However,  there  is  no 
use  in  crying  over  spilled  milk,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  hope 
for  better  luck  next  time;  and  so  Jones  tries  hard  to  console  him- 
self, and  to  believe  the  comforting  assurances  of  his  friends  that  it 
was  all  luck  that  did  it,  and  that  if  the  papers  set  .had  only  been 
fair,  he  would  and  must  have  been  through,  till  he  grows  quite  re- 
conciled to  his  hard  fate,  and  declares  that  he  really  doesn't  so  much 
care.  But  when  Jones  gets  back  to  his  room  that  night,  and  sits 
down  for  a  quiet  pipe  by  himself  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  finds 
that  after  all  he  must  care  a  little  bit  for  it, — ^more  than  he  thought 
he  did.  And  then  there  is  that  dreadful  letter,  with  the  dreadful 
news  to  be  written  home  to-morrow,  and  the  angry  looks  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  the  disappointed  fabc  of  a  mother  to  be  met.  And  as  Jones 
thinks  of  all  this,  he  becomes  very  gloomy  and  savage — angry  with 
himself,  and  angry  with  the  examiners,  and  generally  unhappy.  Ter- 
rible, indeed,  are  the  rumours  of  the  desperate  acts  to  which  the 
luckless  plucked  have  been  driven;  and  the  story  runs,  and  is  believed 
too,  that  a  certain  examiner  having  once  had  occasion  to  disqualify 
a  candidate  for  his  degree,  the  victim  drowned  himself  in  the  classic 
waters  pf  the  Isis, — a  catastrophe  which,  when  it  reached  the  ears 
of  the  tetcrrima  causa  of  this  dire  mishap,  so  effectually  warned  and 
horrified  him,  that  he  never  gave  his  consent  to  another  pluck. 

But  there  are  still  more  momentous  scenes  than  these  which 
have  been  described  enacted  in  the  Schools  Quad.  Twice  every  year 
at  Oxford  (once  in  the  early  summer,  and  once  again  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter),  the  more  ambitious  undergraduate  voluntarily 
submits  to  various  examinations,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  him 
to  distinguish  himself  above  his  fellows  by  gaining  the  honour  of 
being  placed  in  a  certain  class.  Oreat,  indeed,  is  the  suspense  and 
severe  the  training  which  precedes  this  grand  intellectual  trial.  The 
appearance  of  the  vaiious  class-lists  are  among  the  memorable  events 
of  the  academical  year,  and  their  probable  results  give  rise  to  no 
small  speculation  and  surmising  beforehand.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  more  interest  and  anxiety  are  displayed  by  those  whom 
these  results  immediately  afiPect,  or  those  who  share  the  excitement 
as  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  many  candidates  for  university  fame. 
On  the  day  on  which  "  the  list"  is  known  to  be  about  to  be  given 
forth,  every  college,  and  every  member  of  it,  from  its  president,  or 
provost,  or  principal,  or  whatever  other  title  may  serve  to  dignify 
the  reverend  gentleman,  who  reigns  among  the  other  authorities  as 
the  Bxm  amid  the  lesser  fires,  down  to  the  lowliest  cleaner  of  academic 
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boots,  participates  in  the  prevailing  sngpensc.  ''  Is  the  list  oat  yet  ?" 
is  the  question  asked  by  every  one.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  same 
quadrangle  to  which  the  reader  has  been  already  introduced  is  thronged 
with  eager  expectants  about  the  hour  at  which  it  is  expected  that 
ihe  results  of  the  three  or  four  weeks  during  which  the  examination 
in  its  several  phases  has  lasted  will  be  announced.  Not  unfrcqnently 
there  may  exist  between  the  four  examiners  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  the  discussions 
as  to  where  the  separating  line  between  the  classes  is  to  be  drawn  are 
protracted  and  warm.  But  let  the  reader  suppose  that  all  this  has 
been  now  satisfactorily  settled,  that  the  examiners  have  left  their  hall 
of  judgment,  and  that  the  clerk  of  the  schools  once  more  becomes 
visible  as  before;  only  this  time  he  has  no  testamurs  in  his  hand — 
these  have  all  been  given  out  long  since — but  in  their  stead  a  large 
sheet  of  paper.  The  excitement  which  the  appearance  of  this  at  once 
creates  proclaims  plainly  enough  that  "the  class- list  is  out;"  and 
irithout  delay,  in  a  loud  tone,  which  is  heard  by  all  around,  the  pre- 
siding minister  of  the  schools  commences  "names  of  the  first  class, 
Ac.;"  and  so  on  through  the  remaining  three.  As  name  after  name 
is  distinguished,  low  congratulations  may  be  heard  among  the  crowd; 
and  when  the  roll  is  finished,  a  lusty  shout  not  seldom  testifies  to 
the  excellence  of  Young  Oxford's  lungs.  Lastly,  "  the  list"  is  solemnly 
nailed  up  to  the  door,  and  many  are  the  eyes  which  strain  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  it.  When  all  is  over,  and  the  general  excitement  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  lull,  the  telegraph-office  is  besieged,  and  candidates  (some 
exultant^  others  dejected)  hasten  to  transmit  the  end  of  their  hopes 
and  fears  to  friends  and  relations,  who  have  been  as  anxiously  expectant 
as  themselves. 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes,  as  picturesque  and  as  thoroughly 
characteristic  as  any  which  the  fine  old  city  of  Oxenford  can  present, — 
Bcmes  of  a  more  permanent  and  a  not  less  intense  interest  than  the 
contests  on  the  river,  or  the  Bullingdon  and  Cowley  ground.  No 
one  who  has  beheld  them,  whether  in  the  character  of  chance  spectator, 
or  as  one  who  is  more  immediately  interested  in  them,  will,  we  think, 
leadily  forget  them,  or  believe  that  he  has  seen  a  wholly  insignificant 
battle-ground  in  the  somewhat  limited  dimensions  of  the  Schools  Quad. 
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No.  L 
THE  CHAPEBONE 

Ay  de  mi !  I  have  two  more  daughters  unmarried  ! 

The  sparrows  in  desert  Belgrayia  are  still  trembling  at  the  booming  of 
the  bells  of  Saint  Barnabas  ! 

The  air  is  still  heavy  with  the  sighs  of  envy  which  Echo  multiplies  in 
our  aristocratic  neighbourhood. 

Tradition  still  lingers  round  the  cab-stand  which  my  butler  tells  me 
exists  in  the  next  street. 

Still  do  the  wandering  Teutons  shake  their  unwholesome  locks  and 
twist  their  ragged  moustaches  as  they  pass  our  window^  and 
seem  half-inclined  to  strike  up  "Love  not"  gratis;  for  have 
they  not  five  times  brayed  their  bravest  "  wedding  march"  be- 
neath my  balcony? 

Five  blessed  girls  have  I  married,  and  but  one  of  them  descended  to 
a  commoner!  Am  I  not  allied,  through  my  descendants,  to 
four  noble  houses  ? 

Ay  de  mi !  I  have  still  two  daughters  unmarried ! 

But  one  of  them  descended  to  a  commoner,  and  he  has  but  one  poor 
thousand  a  year.  Poor  goose !  She  would  be  a  beggar,  but  she 
was  born  to  economise,  poor  dear ;  and  she  says  Henry  is  rising 
at  the  bar,  whatever  that  may  be  —  a  bar  sinister,  perhaps. 
Heaven  forfend  I 

Truly  she  takes  after  her  poor  father,  who  always  had  a  craving  after 
talent,  as  if  he  could  not  find  it  at  home  among  his  female 
relatives.  He  never  thanked  me  for  settling  the  dear  girls  for 
life  in  the  peerage.  His  is  not  a  soul  to  appreciate  such  a 
blessing ! 

Ay  de  mi !  and  I  have  yet  two  daughters  unmarried ! 

Do  they  often  ask  me  down  to  those  antique  domains  where  curfews 
rust  in  castellated  keeps,  and  whence  future  babies  will  hail 
me  as  a  forefather — ^mother,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say? 

Well,  you  see,  noblesse  oblige ;  and  the  state  is  dependent  on  the  work- 
ings of  its  aristocracy. 

I  can  forgive  them  if  they  do  forget  me ;  for  does  not  the  halo  that 
plays  round  their  coronets  take  me  out  of  darkness  ? 

Do  I  not  warm  myself  in  their  ermine,  and  shelter  me  jfrom  rude 
blasts  of  vulgarity  under  their  strawberry-leaves  ? 

Oharity  covereth  not  so  many  sins  as  does  a  coat-of-arms,  and  I  shall 
look  for  my  support  in  their  supporters. 
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J  de  mi !  those  two  munarried  daughters ! 

ly  beggared  one  writes,  "  Will  I  stay  at  Ada's  cottage  at  Twicken- 
ham?'' 

[  cannot  leave  my  two  unfledged  ones.    "  They  might  like  it  too." 

3o  they  may,  but  not  too  often — ^not  too  often— or  the  bar  might  ex- 
tend its  influence. 

Did  not  the  duchess  say  to  me  last  night,  "  Tou  are  the  cleverest  wo- 
man at  a  match  I  know"  ?  I  ought  to  be.  What  have  I  not 
suffered?  What  have  I  not  put  up  with  for  my  girls?  Have 
not  the  charms  of  the  opera  been  crushed  out  of  me  ?  Have 
not  Mozart  and  Bossini  been  sacrificed  to  diplomacy,  Yerdi  to 
manoeuvering,  and  Gounod  to  chicane  ?  What  fete  has  any 
freshness  for  me  ?  What  new  waltz  brings  a  new  sensation  to 
my  ear?  Does  not  Mabel  rhyme  with  Babel,  and  is  not  God- 
frey a  cordial  abomination  to  my  soul  ? 

Bo  not  my  senses  loathe  the  smell  of  hot-house  flowers,  and  docs  not 
my  plebeian  conscience  tell  me  I  should  hail  a  bam  ftQl  of 
sweet  milch  kine  as  Paradise  to  a  conservatory  ?  Has  Green- 
wich any  bait  for  me,  or  Bichmond  any  maid  of  honour  ?  Some 
poet  says,  or  I  mistake,  ''  Croquet  has  charms  for  twinkling 
feet !"  My  ancles  can  scarcely  be  said  to  twinkle,  whatever 
they  might  have  done  in  days  gone  by.  I  remember,  when  a 
girl,  at  Bath,  I  was  told  by  Major  Corseteer — ^but  never  mind ; 
as  I  said  before,  my  ancles  do  not  twinkle  exactly,  nor  has 
croquet  any  charms  for  my  ancles.  Nay,  I  seriously  opine  that 
oakum-picking  would  prove  to  me  a  greater  attraction,  and  at 
all  events  would  have  ttie  charm  of  novelty. 

\j  de  mi !  and  still  these  two  dear  girls  unmarried ! 

hi  the  old  ruined  abbey  the  wall-flower  bends  to  all  the  breezes,  and 
there  the  air  is  fi^sh,  and  the  birds  ever  change  their  carol- 
lings.  So  in  the  ball-room  the  waU-flower  bends  to  all  who 
pass  her — nay,  smiles  a  hollow  welcome ;  but  air  does  not  exist, 
or  what  little  keeps  up  life  is  so  mixed  up  with  odours  that 
one  sickens  at  the  name  of  Ess,  and  the  band  of  Coote  and 
Tinney  brings  to  the  tortured  ear-drum  but  a  change  from  three 
to  four — from  waltz  to  quadrille. 

Do  I  pity  the  sempstress?  Non  certes.  My  degraded  soul  would 
willingly  change  places  with  her.  Go  down  to  supper?  not 
for  worlds ! — let  me  try  the  sewing-machine  for  once ! 

Fet  I  must  off  to  Scarboro',  Dieppe,  or  Baden — Baden,  Dieppe,  or 
Scarboro'.  Like  the  Jew  what's-his-name,  you  know.  I  must 
on,  still  on  I  And  I  know  they  are  waiting  for  my  girls  some- 
where, those  two  scions  of  England's  old  nobility — ^why  don't 
they  turn  up ! 

Ay  de  mi!  for  I  have  stiU  two  daughters  unmarriedl 


AN  INDICTMENT 

(  With  an  lUustration  by  C.  J.  Staniktn^ 


I. 


Low-brow'd  Woman,  that  stole  my  Love ! 

Fairer  than  I — ^less  true ; 
Ton  fooled  him  first  with  your  wUy  tongiie 

And  your  eyes'  deceitful  blue. 


II. 


You  looked  in  his,  till  you  made  him  swear 
His  first  love  was  all  a  dream ; 

"While  you  let  him  toy  with  your  yellow  hair, 
And  bask  in  your  smile's  false  gleam. 


III. 


Well-a-day  for  your  eyes  so  bright  1 

Weeping  has  made  mine  dim : 
You  would  smile  on,  though  he  lay  in  his  grave— 

/  could  have  died  for  him. 


1 


EYELYK  FOBnr. 


A  FIRESIDE  STORY 

TOLD  BT  THE  POKSB 


The  hearthrug  ought  to  tell  this  story,  because  slic  had  much  more  to 
do  with  it  than  I  had.  But,  spread  out  there  before  the  fire  from 
momiDg  to  night,  she  thinks  only  of  making  herself  comfortable,  and 
I  daresay  considers  it  a  hardship  to  be  shaken  out  of  her  drowsy  self- 
snfficiency  even  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  So  if  the  story  is  never 
told  till  the  hearthrug  takes  to  story-telling,  nobody,  I  fancy,  is  ever 
likely  to  be  the  better  for  listening  to  it.  The  fender,  I  am  bound  to 
add,  is  very  little  more  inclined  to  exert  himself  unnecessarily.  As  for 
the  tongs  and  shovel,  they  are  not  quite  so  indolent,  and  I  wish  them 
joy  of  the  compliment.  The  hare  has  not  much  to  be  proud  of  in 
being  able  to  run  faster  than  the  snail.  I  don't  think  too  much  of  my 
own  activity  therefore,  when  I  say,  that  but  for  an  occasional  waking 
up  on  my  part,  we  should  fairly  be  considered  a  slow  and  sleepy  lot. 
What  I  mean  by  all  this  is,  that  it  is  not  out  of  conceit  of  my  own 
ability  that  I  now  put  myself  forward  to  tell  this  story.  I  do  so 
rimply  because  I  am  the  only  one  of  our  fireside  companionship  with 
energy  enough  in  his  composition  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  the 
boiefit  and  warning  of  domineering  wives  in  particular,  and  in  the 
interests  of  husbands  in  general ;  and  I  adhere  to  my  original  opinion, 
that  the  hearthrug  ought  to  have  told  it. 

Siould  the  observation  I  am  going  to  make  at  starting  happen  to 
be  repeated  within  hearing  of  any  individual  following  the  same  calling 
88  myself^  he  will,  I  am  sure,  understand  in  a  moment  my  feelings 
when  I  say  that  my  mistress's  face,  in  fact  her  person  altogether,  is 
8aeh  a  one  as  a  drawing-room  poker  reflects  with  warm  and  invariable 
satisfaction.  As  to  her  other  good  qualities,  I  shall  not  express  my 
own  opinion,  which  might  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  but 
shall  report  rather  that  of  Mr.  John  Thomas  the  footman  in  his  own 
words,  uttered  one  morning  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  coals  on 
the  fire,  a  moment  after  she  had  left  the  room :  "  By  George !  master's 
a  Incky  man  to  have  such  a  wife !  If  I  was  sure  Amelia  Catharine" 
(upper  housemaid,  equally  good-looking  and  well-conducted)  "would 
make  me  such  another,  blow  me  if  I  wouldn't  marry  her  without  even 
asking  to  see  her  savings'-bank  book !"  Mr.  John  Thomas  had  lived 
in  many  other  families,  and  was  therefore  qualified  to  speak  knowingly 
on  such  a  subject.  My  own  impression  is,  that  his  admiration  of  his 
mistress,  in  her  ci^)acity  of  wife  of  his  master,  is  abundantly  justified. 
Of  Mr.  Silver,  my  master,  I  have  only  to  say  that,  though  he  is  a 
niember  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  any  thing  but  a  saint,  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  a  bad  sort  of  gentleman.  He  uses  me  a  little  roughly 
at  times;  but  if  it  were  not  that  in  doing  so  he  makea  \n&  V\i!&  ^\ax\» 
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unpleasantly  on  her  chair,  I  should  not  object  to  be  so  treated — should 
rather  like  it,  in  fact.  That  they  are  a  thoroughly  happy  pair  is  T^hat 
any  one  would  soon  discover  who  had  my  opportunities  for  obserring 
them  together, — a  privilege  I  have  used  judiciously,  and  without  a 
suspicion  of  impertinence,  I  hope  I  may  snfely  say,  for  very  little  short 
of  ten  years :  to  be  precise,  from  about  the  seventh  day  after  their 
return  from  their  honeymoon  trip,  when  my  mistress  took  formal  pos- 
session of  her  home,  and  sent  my  rusty  predecessor  travelling  on  the 
way  of  all  old  iron. 

Premising  that  from  my  recumbent  position  on  the  fender  I  saw 
and  heard  every  thing  I  am  about  to  relate,  this  is  my  story : 

Fires  had  not  yet  been  begun  in  the  drawing-room,  but,  from  the 
force  of  habit  I  suppose,  l^Irs.  Silver,  when  there  was  no  company, 
would  sit  reading  or  at  work  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace  while  her  hus- 
band went  for  a  ride  after  dinner,  which  he  did  very  often  in  the 
summer  twilight.  One  evening  while  thus  seated  alone,  I  noticed  that 
she  paused  reflectively,  and  presently  I  heard  her  say : 

"  No,  no ;  ni  not  remind  him.  To  say  to  him,  *  My  love,  for  the 
first  time  in  ten  years  you  have  forgotten  the  return  of  our  wedding- 
day,'  might  sound  like  a  reproiich.  No ;  rfeither  tears  nor  reproaches 
belong  to  n  day  from  which  date  ton  years  of  tranquil  happiness.  I 
am  sure  his  forgetfulncss  arises  from  no  want  of  love  for  me.  Active 
and  occupied  as  he  is,  I  know  how  mimy  other  things  he  has  to  tliink 
of.  If  he  had  remembered — well,  it  would  have  been  very  delightful. 
However,  since  he  has  chanced  to  forget,  let  me  reflect  that  his  memory 
might  be  as  retentive  as  that  of  the  almanac,  and  yet.  he  might  not 
love  me.  No ;  if  I  avenge  his  forgetfulncss,  it  shall  be  in  my  own 
way — by  making  the  fireside  of  wliich  he  is  so  fond  more  than  usually 
pleasant  to  him  this  evening." 

Mrs.  Silver  smiled  and  resumed  her  work,  which  that  evening  was  a 
handsome  smoking-cap  she  was  embroidering  for  master ;  but  I  certainly 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  tear  in  one  of  her  eyes — the  one  nearest  to  me. 

"  The  other  day,"  she  continued,  meditatively,  "  he  was  regretting 
that  the  old  custom  of  having  hot  suppers  had  passed  away.  I've  a 
good  mind  ta  surprise  him  with  one  to-night !  Yes,  I  will  do  it  I  But 
what  shall  it  be?-%hat  is  he  specially  fond  of?" 

I  beg  here  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  though  I  have  never  had  any 
other  mistress  than  the  lady  whose  behaviour  I  am  now  describing,  a 
poker  who  for  ten  years  has  been  in  the  very  best  middle-class  society, 
and  who  has  assisted  at  the  reading  aloud  of  all  the  fashionable  novels 
and  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  divorce  cases,  is  able  to  understand 
the  exact  difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  wives. 

"  Ah !  I  know  what  I  will  order !"  cried  my  mistress,  after  a  long 
pause;   "a  lobster  rissole ^  a  roasted  chicken,  and  a  lemon-pudding, 
hat  shall  be  my  great  revenge." 

She  was  just  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when  the  drawing-room  door 
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▼as  suddenly  opened,  and  a  lady  friend  of  hers,  too  mucli  agitated  to 
stand  on  ordinary  ceremony,  flounced  into  the  room,  exclaiming  in 
tones  which  reminded  me  of  the  grating  of  a  file— with  which  inhar- 
monious noise  I  had  been  painfully  familiar  at  an  earlier  part  of  my 
career— for  even  a  poker  can  attest  the  truth  of  the  French  proverb, 
Ufaut  souffrirpour  if  re  beau — 

"My  dear,  I  knew  you  were  at  home,  bo  came  up— only  for  a 
moment.     Don't  disturb  yourself.     I've  no  time  to  sit  down.     I'm 
boiling  over  with  indignation  l^ 
"Dear  me!"  replied  my  mistress. 

"Quite  as  much  on  your  account  as  on  my  own,  my  love!"  cried 
Mrs.  Toovey,  throwing  herself  on  to  the  ottoman  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  untying  her  bonnet-strings  almost  fiercely. 
"It's  very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  my  mistress. 
"  You  may  smile,  my  love,  but  it's  no  smiling  matter  for  all  that,  I 
can  as.sure  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Toovey. 
"Not  tragic,  I  hope?" 

"I  don't  know  that!"  replied  Mrs.  Toovey,  whisking  her  shawl  out 
of  the  way,  and  plunging  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress.  "  Do 
Jon  know  this  handwriting  ?" 

Mrs.  Tfeovey  held  out  a  letter  to  my  mistress,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
cop  of  poison. 

"I've  no  doubt  it's  my  husband's,"  said  my  mistress,  without  taking 
it  out  of  Mrs.  Toovey's  hand. 

"Read  it,  my  dear,  read  it !"  cried  that  indignant  lady. 
"Pray  excuse  me ;  I  see  it  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Toovey,"  my  mis- 
trew  said  gently. 

"0,"  cried  Mrs.  Toovey,  "take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  some  day 
repent  of  indulging  in  such  silly  scruples.  A  husband  and  wife  are 
one,  and  the  wife  cannot  too  often  or  too  emphatically  remind  her  hus- 
band of  the  fact.  At  least  you'll  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  contents  of 
this  atrocious  document  ?" 

I  don't  think  any  refusal  would  have  induced  Mrs.  Toovey  to  defer 
the  reading  of  the  letter  for  a  single  moment.    She  read : 

''My  dear  Job,  the  supper-party  of  to-night,  married  and  single, 
nuiy  count  on  me,  even  to  the  extent  of  an  adjournment  to  Cremome. 
I  dudl  not  say  any  thing  about  the  affair  to  my  wife,  who  would  be 
fincying  all  sorts  of  dreadful  consequences  inevitable." 

''There,  my  dear!  what  do  you  say  to  thatT^  demanded  Mrs. 
Toovey,  refolding  the  letter  with  a  spiteful  jerkiness  of  action,  and 
patting  it  back  into  her  pocket,  as  if  for  further  use. 

"I  say  that  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Silver  for  the  thoughtful 
caie  he  had  taken  to  keep  me  in  ignorance  of  what  he  &ncied  it  might 
be  unpleasant  for  me  to  know." 

Mrs.  Toovey  gave  herself  bo  sharp  a  twist  on  the  ottoman,  that  I 
wonder  she  did  not  lose  her  balance  and  tumble  off. 
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"  Really,  my  dear,"  she  cried,  "  you — I  must  say — ^yoti  make  the 
blood  curdle  in  my  veins !  Tou  appear  so  wilfully  blind  that,  posi- 
tively, if  I  didn't  know  you  have  been  married  to  the  man  for  ten 
years,  I  should  fancy  you  were  still  in  love  with  your  husband." 

"  Your  imagination  would  not  lead  you  in  the  least  astray,"  an- 
swered my  mistress,  quietly  smiling;  "  I  daresay  I  ought  to  be  very 
much  ashamed  to  make  such  a  confession.  But  don't  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  my  love  for  my  husband  is  of  the  high  romantic  kind ;  it 
never  was  that.  He  did  not  run  away  with  me  in  a  midnight  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  marry  me  in  spite  of  all  the  world,  his 
parents  and  mine  included.  Time,  if  it  has  made  me  acquainted  with 
his  faults,  has  also  taught  me  to  bear  with  them  without  disgust,  impa- 
tience, or  weariness.  There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in  the  conti- 
nuance of  such  a  love  as  mine — entirely  unromantic,  jog-trot,  you  see. 
Such  as  it,  the  sort  of  love  I  now  feel  for  my  husband,  I  hope  to  fed 
for  him  when  my  hair  is  gray,  without  blushing  to  confess  it." 

Mrs.  Toovey  tied  her  bonnet-strings  as  tightly  as  if  her  chin  had 
been  a  package  of  hardware,  and  she  had  been  cording  it  for  exportation. 

"  My  dear,"  she  cried,  "  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  say  what  I 
think;  but  this  I  tvill  say:  if  any  wife  ever  went  the  way  to  spoil  her 
husband,  you  are  going  exactly  that  way  now.  Patience  with  his 
faults,  indeed  I  Mr.  Toovey,  I  daresay,  would  be  delighted  to  find  me 
patient  with  his — and  heaven  knows  he  has  enough  of  them!  But  that 
is  not  my  nature.  I  know  my  duty  as  a  woman  of  intellect  a  little 
better  than  that!  Why,  my  love,  I  have  just  come  from  having  a 
scene  with  him  about  this  shocking  letter  of  your  husband's.  I  made 
him  confess  every  thing:  that  after  supper  the  whole  party  are  to  go  to 
Oremome.  Are  they!  *Mr.  Toovey,'  I  said,  *you  dare  to  go,  and  I'll 
follow  you!'  What  is  the  result?  Mr.  Toovey  has  learned  that  when 
I  say  a  thing  I  mean  it.  He  has  promised  me  he  will  not  think  of 
^ing,  after  my  prohibition.  Do,  my  love,  let  me  give  you  some 
advice  on  the  way  to  manage  your  husband." 

"  0,  certainly,  if  it  will  afford  you  any  satisfaction  to  do  so,"  replied 
my  mistress,  with  a  good-natured  little  laugh. 

"  Tou  won't  laugh,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Toovey,  "  when  you  find 
out,  some  day,  that  another  woman  has  carried  off  your  husband's 
■affections;  and  not  only  his  affections,  but  his  fortune — for  that's  what 
commonly  happens  now.  However,  I  see  plainly  enough  you  are  pre- 
pared to  despise  my  advice,  and  to  laugh  at  my  solenm  warning.  So 
be  it.  But,  take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  find  too  soon  what  cause  you 
have  for  repentance." 

"  I  hope  not.  Really,  my  dear,  you  seem  determined  to  imagine 
my  husband  a  second  Lovelace.  You  forget  that  he  is  not  a  young 
man  of  twenty." 

"  Good  heavens,  my  dear !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Toovey;  "  what  have 
their  offes  to  do  with  it  ?" 
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"  Well,  even  if  that  is  so,"  replied  my  mistress,  smiling;  "my  hus- 
band is  as  nngallant  a  man  as  yon  conld  name." 

"To  yau^  perhaps,  my  love,"  answered  the  amiable  Toovey,  with 
her  sweetest  smile.  If  it  had  been  winter,  and  I  had  happened  to  be 
red-hot,  I  should  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  throw  myself  at  the 
lady's  feet,  and  set  fire  to  her  at  this  particular  moment. 

"  To  you  also,  dear;  for,  you  remember,  it  is  only  a  few  days  ago 
you  were  complaining  of  his  *  shocking  want  of  politeness.' " 

"  Very  likely;  but  his  rudeness  to  m«  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is 
because  I  give  you  what  he  considers  ill  advice ;  which  means  that  he 
fears  to  lose  the  power  he  now  enjoys  of  tyrannising  over  you  at  his 
pleasure." 

"My  dear,  have  you  ever  written  a  sensation  novel?"  asked  my 
mistress,  with  an  arch  smile  playing  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"Ton  have  such  a  vivid  imagination;  the  portrait  you  have  drawn 
of  my  husband  so  much  resembles  that  of  a  romance-hero,"  replied  my 
mistress. 

"  Pray  let  us  drop  the  subject,"  cried  Mrs.  Toovey.  "  Positively 
yoor  notions  are  an  outrage  to  common  sense." 

"  I'm  sure,  my  dear,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.  You  see  the  scope  of 
my  mind  is  so  very  prosaic ;  you'll  think  so,  no  doubt,  when  I  tell  you 
that  at  the  moment  you  came  I  was  busy  planning  a  little  unromantic 
hot  gnpper  for  my  Blue  Beard — especially  a  lemon-pudding,  of  which 
I  know  he  is  particularly  fond." 

"You'll  find  you  have  had  your  labour  for  your  pains,  for  he  will 
certainly  not  be  at  home  to  partake  of  it." 

"My  own  impression  is  that  he  wUlj^  said  my  mistress  gently. 
"TOl  you  and  your  husband  drop  in  at  ten  o'clock?" 

"With  pleasure,  my  dear;  for  I  am  sure  you  will  be  alone,  and 
glad  of  sympathetic  company.  Do,  my  love,  allow  me  to  remonstrate 
with  your  husband,  if  you  don't  feel  equal  to  the  task  yourself." 

"  No,  no ;  pray  don't  do  any  thing  of  the  sort !"  cried  my  mistress 
bstily.  "  You  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  my  husband  as  I  am, 
ttd  might  do  me  more  harm  than  good." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Toovey,  starting  to  her 
feet,  and  pulling  her  shawl  about  her  shoulders  with  a  spasmodic  action 
of  the  hands.  "  Just  as  you  please,  of  course;  though  I  did  not  think 
I  was  quite  such  a  fool  as  you  appear  to  consider  me." 

Saying  which  Mrs.  Toovey  flounced  out  of  the  room  even  more  im- 
petuously than  she  had  flounced  into  it. 

"The  foolish  creature!"  said  my  mistress,  after  she  was  gone;  "  it 
isno  &ult  of  hers  if  she  hasn't  made  me  very  uncomfortable;  and  all 
with  the  best  intentions.  Those  best  intentions!  What  would  she  not 
have  said  if  she  had  known  that  to-day  is  my  wedding-day?  But  I  am 
lore  my  husband  does  not  care  to  go  to  this  BuppeT-][^7.    '&.^\)3»^ 
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"  That  will  do,  I  think,"  said  my  mistress,  after  comparing  the 
new  cap  with  the  old  dressing-gown.    "  You  may  take  it  oflF  now." 

"  There's  no  need  for  hurry,  my  love,"  replied  my  master,  throwing 
himself  comfortably  into  a  favourite  chair;  "  I  shall  not  start  for  this 
precious  supper  for  another  hour.  But  you  were  saying  that  my  going 
out  vexed  you  in  one  way,  though  not  in  another." 

'*  I  meant  that  I  would  rather  have  had  you  at  home  this  evening, 
because  I  had  planned  a  nice  little  hot  supper  for  you, — a  lobster 
rissole,  a  roasted  chicken,  and  a  dainty  lemon-pudding." 

"  A  lemon-pudding!"  cried  my  master. 

"  But  now  I'll  tell  you  why  I  do  not  mind  your  going  out  to 
supper:  it's  because  I  know  you  will  get  no  wine  so  good  as  that  in 
your  own  cellar;  no  lemon-pudding  so  nice  as  the  one  I've  had  made 
for  you,  even  if  you  get  any  at  all;  because  you'll  have  to  wear  what 
you  call  *  a  choker'  instead  of  your  dressing-gown, — have  your  cars 
split  with  noisy  conversation,— be  bored  to  death  with  frothy  poUtics, 
— and  have  no  opportunity,  however  much  you  may  wish  for  it,  for 
saying  to  your  wife,  '  Laura,  I  love  you  better  than  any  thing  else  in 
the  world.' " 

What  my  master  did  is  what  I  really  believe  every  man  in  his 
senses  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances.  In  other  words,  he 
put  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist  and  kissed  her,  and  went  on  kissing 
her  while  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  slowly  and  distinctly  ticked 
oflf  thirty  seconds. 

"  You  see  I  must  go,  Laura,"  he  said,  not  quite  apropos ;  "  I've 
promised  'em." 

I  fancied  that  I  detected  just  the  faintest  shade  of  disappointment 
fall  upon  my  mistress's  face;  but  she  said  quite  cheerfully: 

"  By  all  means,  dear;  and  if  you  woidd  like  to  oblige  me,  there 
is  one  particular  neck-tie  I  should  like  you  to  wear  to-night.  I'll 
fetch  it." 

She  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  retmned  with  a  handsome 
white  neck-tie,  beautifally  embroidered  at  the  ends. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  my  master,  "  this  is  the  one  1  wore  on  my 
wedding-day!  And  you  are  really  going  to  let  me  wear  it  when  you 
will  not  even  be  present?" 

"  I  think  you'll  own  it's  very  magnanimous  of  me,"  answered  my 
mistress,  with  a  very  significant  twinkle  in  her  eyes;  "but  quite  in 
accordance  with  my  ordinary  heroism  of  character;  and,  of  course, 
without  a  thought  in  my  head  of  having  the  lemon-pudding  all  to 
myself.  But  what  are  you  doing?  I  declare  you've  made  a  perfect 
rope  of  it  round  your  neck!" 

**  By  Jove!  I've  done  worse — I've  torn  it!"  cried  my  master. 

"You  have  indeed,"  replied  my  mistress.  "Ah,  well,  it's  ten 
years  old." 

"Ten  years  old?    Good  heavens,  Laura, — ^what's  the  day  of  the 
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mnQiT*  demanded  my  master;  and  then^  without  waiting  to  be  ans- 
wered, he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  exclaiming:  ''Beat  me,  my 
dadingl  I  deserre  it;  thoughtless,  ungratefdl  bmte  that  I  am!  A 
diy  that  was  the  beginning  of  so  much  happiness  entirely  forgotten ! 
Pat  away  the  dear  old  neck-tie;  I  shall  sup  with  you,  love.  Let  them 
wait  for  me  if  they  like.  Half  an  hour  ago  I  was  an  ass,  making 
mjself  and  you  uncomfortable  for  fear  some  people  I  don't  care  a  pin 
Sir  should  think  I  preferred  your  society  to  theirs, — ashamed  of  my 
own  hs^piness,  in  feet.  Let  them  think  I  am  governed  by  my  wife ! 
Ton  do  govern  me,  Laura;  I  know  it;  and  it  shall  always  be  my  glory 
to  own  the  influence  of  your  goodness,  kindness,  and  gentleness.  You 
tte  the  fountain-head  of  all  my  happiness;  and  if  it  is  ridiculous  for  a 
nan  to  confess  that  he  loves  his  wife  better  than  all  else  in  the  world, 
let  me  appear  the  most  ridiculous  of  husbands.  Laugh  with  me, 
Linra!    Why,  my  darling,  you  are  crying  I" 

Something  at  that  moment  affected  my  sight;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  what  my  master  said  was  literally  true.  An  instant  later,  Mr. 
idm  Thomas  opened  the  door  to  announce  the  return  of  Mrs.  Toovey, 
bat  the  lady  herself  entered  before  he  had  time  to  pronounce  her  name. 
She  i^pearcd  both  surprised  and  disgusted  to  see  that  pretty  little 
pfctnre  of  domestic  felicity. 

"What!"  she  exclaimed;  "  are  you  not  gone?" 

"No;  I  am  going  to  sup  at  home,"  replied  my  master. 

"  When  all  the  rest  are  gone?"  cried  Mrs.  Toovey.    "  Ridiculous !" 

"Good  heavens!"  he  cried,  bursting  into  laughter;  "there's  no 
being  in  agreement  with  you,  Mrs.  Toovey.  Half  an  hour  ago  you 
?aanelled  with  me  for  proposing  to  go ;  now  you  quarrel  with  me  for 
w/ going." 

"  But  your  husband,  dear  ?"  inquired  my  mistress. 

"Gone,  my  love !  Gone,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  or  say  to  prevent 
him,  after  flying  into  the  most  dreadful  passion,  and  terrifying  me 
almost  to  death.  I  can't  understand  it  at  all.  It's  as  if  he  had  sud- 
toy  become  quite  another  man — a  lion,  my  love." 

And  Mrs.  Toovey  threatened  to  go  instantaneously  into  hysterics, 
in  poof  of  the  terrible  change  that  had  come  over  her  hitherto  submis- 
aiTe  "lord  and  master."  It  required  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  my  mistress  to  get  her  to  give  up  the  idea  of  the  hysterics  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  next,  of  going  to  Cremome  to  confront  her 
peccant  husband,  ''  in  the  shockingest  hansom  I  can  find,"  as  she  said. 

As  to  my  master's  suggestion,  that  in  dealing  with  the  wild  beasts 
called  husbands,  wives  may,  in  some  cases,  find  coaxing  do  better  than 
coercion,  she  emphatically  pooh-poohed  it,  even  after  a  second  help  of 
the  lemon-pudding  at  supper — ^nay,  even  after  more  than  one  glass  of 
cold  punch. 

I  will  only  say  in  conclusion,  that's  my  story.  If  the  hearthrug 
coold  have  told  it  better,  why  didn't  eke  tell  it? 
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BY  GEOBOE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


The  last  time  I  was  at  Manchester,  at  the  exceedingly  comfortable  t 
well-appointed  Queen's  Hotel — they  run  you  up  terrific  bills  there ;  1 
you  may  have  every  luxury  Sardanapalus  ever  dreamt  of  by  paying 
it ;  and  I  know  many  London  hotels  where  money  even  will  not  p 
chase  decent  comfort— I  received  a  letter  from  a  well-known  Lancasl 
firm,  begging  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  Machine-works  at  Bolton,  wh 
are  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  the  world,  and  reduce, 
comparison,  the  gigantic  tisim  of  "La  Soci^te  Cockrill"  at  Liege 
the  dimensions  of  a  village-blacksmith's  forge.  I  daresay  that,  hai 
accepted  the  invitation,  I  should  have  passed  a  very  pleasant  c 
added  something  to  my  slender  stock  of  knowledge  as  to  mechaa 
forces  and  their  application,  and  partaken  of  an  excellent  lunch ; 
hospitality  is  one  of  the  virtues  most  sedulously  cultivated  in  the  gi 
North  Country.  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  in  recording  this 
cumstance,  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  appear  egotistical,  oi 
hint  that,  although  no  prophet  in  my  own  country,  I  am  habitui 
received  in  the  provinces  with  marks  of  attention  on  the  part  of  ui 
strangers.  A  man  who  passes  most  of  his  time  in  London,  and  farn 
that  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  there,  in  one  calling  or  anotl 
cannot  give  a  better  dose  of  physic  to  his  pompousness  than  by  tra 
ling  abroad;  and  when  he  has  sojourned,  say,  ten  days  in  a  city  of  f 
or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  finds  out  that  he  knows  nobc 
and  that  nobody  has  called  upon  him,  and  that  the  king  hasn't  aa 
him  to  the  dinner,  and  that  the  municipality  have  neglected  to  coi 
the  freedom  of  the  city  upon  him;  and  that,  in  short,  the  four  or 
hundred  thousand  people  go  about  their  daily  and  nightly  business  j 
as  though  he,  the  great  Mr.  Sibi,  had  never  had  any  existence,  h( 
in  a  favourable  condition  to  confess  that  there  may  be  other  count 
besides  one's  own,  of  which  the  denizens  may  be  disinclined  to  listei 
vaticination.  The  invitation  to  visit  the  Machine-works  was  not  f 
to  me  because  I  had  painted  the  "Last  Sermon"  or  "The  Breek 
Bairn;"  because  I  was  the  composer  of  "God  bless  the,  Prince 
Como,"  or  the  inventor  of  the  patent  noiseless  barrel-organs — 1 
devoutly  I  wish  that  I  were! — or  the  author  of  "Dottings  from 
Dissecting-room  and  Humours  of  the  Dead-house,"  6r  the  discoy< 
of  the  sources  of  the  Fleet  Ditch.  It  was  not  sent  to  me  becaui 
was  Mr.  Sibi  :  the  communication  was  forwarded  on  the  assumpl 
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thit  I  was  Mr.  Somebody  else.  It  was  a  remarkable  letter,  beginning 
**2luif  seuor  nosfro^**  conchcd  in  the  rery  purest  Castilian,  and  over- 
floffing  with  that  epistolary  hyperbole  which  I  fancy  the  Spaniards 
must  have  learnt  from  the  Moors  when  they  held  Iberian  sway.  I  was 
entreated,  as  a  "most  eminent  manufacturer  of  cotton  thread,"  to  come 
OTer  to  Bolton  and  see  the  works.  Nor  was  I  guilty,  I  saw  it,  of  lese- 
tiiqueite  in  opening  and  reading  this  letter ;  for  it  was  addressed  to  me, 
without  any  distinguishing  initials;  and  there  was  nobody  else  of  my 
oime  in  the  hotel,  nor  so  far  as  I  knew,  abating  six  exceptions,  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Once  in  a  year  or  so  I  receive  one  of  these  oddly  mis- 
sent  epistles.  I  had  one  once  from  a  merchant  of  Venice,  blowing  me 
np  Boundly  for  having  made  ducks-and-drakes  of  a  cargo  of  linseed,  by 
oondgning  myself  to  a  wrong  broker.  This  letter  was  in  Italian.  It 
tppeors  that  I,  or  Mr.  Somebody  else,  was  a  shii)-captain.  Then,  after 
a  long  interval,  I  received  one  in  French,  and  in  a  delicate  female  hand. 
Endosed  was  a  little  picture  of  the  Madonna  col  Bambino,  printed  on 
cilioo.  It  was  from  my  sister,  or  Mr.  Somebody  else's  sister,  who  was 
anon  at  Quebec.  It  appears  that  I  had  been  leading  for  many  years  a 
wandering  and  not  altogether  exemplary  life ;  but  there  was  yet  time 
fir  Dearest  Thomas — my  name  was  Thomas — ^to  repent.  Meanwhile, 
my  sister  prayed  every  night  to  the  Lladonna  for  me.  What  more 
could  I  do  thm  send  these  letters  back  to  the  post-ofTice  ?  They  have 
rotted  in  dead-letter  departments,  at  home  and  abroad,  long  since,  I 
lancy.  I  wonder  who  the  Mr.  Somebody  elscs  were,  and  whether  they 
erer  received  any  letters  intended  for  me.  You  will  understand  that, 
having  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  mischances  of  the  wrong  Tom  Moore 
in  the  farce  of  the  *' Irish  Lion,"  I  did  not  take  advantar^e  of  the  invite 
couched  in  pure  Castilian.  I  wrote  to  the  firm  to  say  that  I  was  a 
manufacturer,  not  of  cotton  thread,  but  of  "yams,"  priutctl,  and  as 
highly-coloured  as  the  public  taste  would  permit ;  and,  not  to  be 
behind-hand  in  courtesy,  I  kissed  their  hands  and  their  feet,  hoped 
that  they  might  live  a  thousand  years,  and  that  their  shadows  might 
never  be  less.  They  sent  me  a  civil  note  in  reply,  explaining  that  they 
had  an  agent  in  Manchester,  who  being  himself  of  Peninsular  extrac- 
tion, and  seeing  my  name  in  the  travellers'  book  at  the  Queen's,  had 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  I  was  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  thread, 
well  known,  it  seems,  in  Spain,  and  who  had  come  to  IVIanchester  to 
look  about  him  for  something  in  the  five-hundred-horse-powcr,  endlcss- 
itrap,  and  cogged-wheel  line.  You  see  that  there  are  advantages 
ind  disadvantages  in  the  possesnion  of  an  uncommon  as  of  a  common 
name.  Mine  enables  me  to  claim  kindred  with  some  dukes  of  Edom 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  Books  of  Moses — a  highly  respectable  ancestry, 
I  take  it ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  Proconsul  of  Cesarean  Mauritania  men- 
tioned in  profane  history.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  Bay  that  it  was  not  my  great-grandfather  whom  the  Inc\\m\l\oTv  burnt 
itt  a  highly  frescoed  san-beniio  in  the  great  square  oi  Lisbon,  AL.Ti,  Yi''l'^\ 
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and  Tvho  had  been  guilty,  I  fear,  of  recanting  from  Judaism  to  Cattio- 
licism ;  then  tarning  Protestant ;  then  relapsing  back  to  Judaism,  and 
winding-np  by  practising  sorcery  and  magic  and  manufacturing  bad 
money.  I  read  the  account  of  this  gentleman's  incineration  in  tk 
Annual  Register ;  and  in  his  many  changes  of  opinion  recognised,  un- 
easily, a  hereditary  family  failing.  Per  contra^  if  your  name  be  a  too 
common  one,  of  what  capias  of  Equivoque  are  you  not  the  sport !  I  dont 
wonder  at  the  King  of  Prussia  telegraphing  to  our  Queen  to  beg  tki 
Mliller  might  not  be  hanged.  The  whole  bourgeoisie  of  Berlin,  backed 
by  the  Herr  Miiller  who,  with  his  friend  Schultze,  is  the  standing  butt 
of  the  Berlin  Kladderadatch,  must  have  backed  his  Prussian  Majesty  in 
his  modest  request.  The  most  thick-skinned  Englishman  even  mn^ 
feel  occasionally  uncomfortable  under  the  appellation  of  William  Palmer. 
In  the  London  clubs  community  of  names  is  a  fruitful  source  of  erron 
and  heart-burnings.  Brown  the  briefless  barrister  receives  a  requisidoQ 
entreating  him  to  stand  for  the  borough  of  Pocket  Breeches ;  while 
Brown  the  millionaire  is  favoured  per  post  with  the  eighth  edition  of 
Mr.  Snip's  little  bill,  with  a  very  distinct  reference  in  the  postscript  to 
the  Westminster  County  Court.  As  for  Smith,  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  blackball  every  fellow  of  that  name  who  is  put  up  at  the 
Junior  Egregious.  He  accuses  one  Smith  of  having  dined  out  for  a 
whole  season,  and  another  of  having  married  a  girl  writh  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  on  the  strength  of  his,  the  original  Smith's,  name.  *' And,  cod- 
found  it,"  he  cries,  "  they  are  all  John  Thomas  Smiths,  sir.'* 

Not  at  all  foreign,  believe  me,  to  the  purport  of  this  paper  are  the 
foregoing  reflections  on  the  eccentricities  of  nomenclature.  I  was 
laughing  with  a  friend  at  the  Queen's  after  dinner  on  the  temporair 
distinction  I  had  enjoyed  as  an  "eminent  manufacturer  of  tt^ead,"* 
when,  adjourning  to  the  snug  writing  and  lounging  rooms  known  ss 
the  "America,"  my  companion,  an  old  habitu6  of  the  house,  called  for  a 
few  of  the  back  volumes  of  the  "  Travellers'  Register."  They  brought  as 
a  pile  of  dusty  tomes,  reaching  four  or  five  years  back.  What  a  collec- 
tion of  autographs  was  there!  From  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  world 
had  the  visitors  come.  From  farthest  Ind;  from  Sonora  and  Anjona  and 
Dakota ;  from  South  American  interiors  only  skirted  and  smelt  at  by 
the  far-reaching  Humboldt ;  from  Holland  and  Belgium  and  Italy  and 
Greece  and  Australia  and  Ceylon  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  and 
Shanghae  and  Lubeck  and  Bremen ;  from  every  where — North-east, 
South,  and  East  and  West — from  the  country  of  Prester  John  and 
from  Fiddler's  Green  had  rolled  the  tide  of  travel  to  this  great  grimy 
shore.  And  why  ?  whence  the  motive  ?  where  the  inducement  ?  Why 
should  Hans  and  Jan  and  Juan  and  Pedro  and  Alfonso  and  Miltiades 
and  Selim  and  Jonathan  and  Chang  have  been  so  eager  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  smokiest  of  shrines  ?  The  colossal  chinmeys  are  no 
minarets ;  there  is  no  kaaba  in  the  Infirmary.  There  is  a  grand  old 
Cathedral ;  but  no  sainted  dust,  no  g\iaaW^  x^Ai^  ^^  m^x^xws^  ^dvs&ss^ 
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IK)  rare  paintings  are  to  be  seen  there.  The  banks  of  the  Irwell  are 
not  classic ;  the  pnblic  buildings  of  Manchester,  albeit  lofty  and  im- 
podngy  cannot  vie  with  those  of  Eome,  or  Yeuice,  or  Munich.  The 
oansionB  of  the  merchant  princes  and  the  cotton  lords  abound  in  works 
of  art;  but  those  gems  are  not  habitually  shown  to  strangers.  There 
most  be  some  deeper  and  more  secret  reason  for  the  continual  con- 
oonise  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  civilised  globe  to  this  huge, 
fflorky,  and  it  must  be  added  not  very  elegant  or  agreeable  city.  Ay, 
Quae  is,  indeed,  such  a  reason,  and  a  most  sufficing  one  too.  AVhat  is 
Mtnchester  but  the  Mecca  of  the  Manufacturing  Mammon  ?  Eleleu ! 
vhat  alliteration  is  here !  The  printer  will  turn  up  his  eyes  at  such  an 
nny  of  "ems."  It  is  all  true,  notwithstanding.  This  is  Mecca.  There 
is  but  one  Deity  worshipped  here — Cotton,  and  the  Manufacturer  is  his 
pn^et.  Messrs.  Mahomet  and  Co.  do  an  enormous  business.  They 
did  not  suffer  very  severely  during  the  American  civil  war,  although 
Cotton  was  temporarily  deposed  from  his  throne ;  for  they  had  pretty 
large  stocks  of  the  calico  koran  on  hand.  The  markets  were,  indeed, 
glutted  with  Manchester  goods ;  and  they  were  not  sorry  for  the  inter- 
Tention  of  a  slack  time,  when  they  could  rest  on  their  laurels,  so  to 
qpeak,  and  thin  the  numbers  of  their  hands,  and  give  a  slight  respite 
to  their  pay-clerks.  The  "hands"  did  not  appreciate  the  convenience 
of  these  arrangements  so  fully  as  might  have  been  hoped  for  by  their 
diBinterested  employers.  But  your  hands  were  ever  a  discontented  and 
ungrateful  race.    "  A  bad  lot,  sir,"  says  Josiah  Bounderby,  Esq. 

I  Icamt  a  lesson  or  two  fh)m  this  pile  of  dusty,  blotted  volumes  at 
the  Queen's.  "We  are  slightly  too  apt  to  think  that  foreigners  only 
oome  to  England  to  see  St.  PauPs  and  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
Tower ;  to  dine  at  Greenwich  or  Eichmond,  and  hear  an  oratorio  at  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  to  stroll  on  the  cliff  at  Brighton,  or  take  a  drive  down 
tbe  Long  Walk  at  Windsor;  to  see  King  Charles's  beauties  at  Hampton 
Conrt,  the  Lord  Mayor's  show,  and  the  Derby-day;  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Kenil worth  and  Hol}Tood;  and,  returning 
to  their  own  lands,  to  discourse  with  rapture  on  the  beauties  of  the 
British  Constitution  and  the  efficiency  of  the  British  policeman, — 
gmmbling  a  little,  maybe,  at  the  deamess  of  British  hotels,  the  bad- 
Bess  of  British  wines,  and  the  dull  misery  of  the  British  Sunday.  Be- 
Bere  me,  the  foreigners  come  for  other  purposes  than  these.  Many  a 
allow,  spectacled,  black  or  tawny  bearded  alien  passes  rajjidly  through 
L(»idon,  scorning  its  lions  and  its  raree  shows,  and  resolutely  sets  his 
&CC  northwards.  ^^  Quant  a  moi,  Je  vais  ti  Manchcsterc,^^  exclaims  the 
itout  Frenchman  from  Mulbonne  or  Elboeuf.  "iTe?  fatto  tin  giro  a 
Blackpool  ed  a  Oldliam^'^  writes  the  Signer  home  to  his  firm  at  Turin. 
**Eipreciso  scdrr  de  Huddersjield  j^or  andar  a  LeedSy'  savs  the  travelling 
Ciballero.  "/cA  muss  nach  Stockhort  gelien,''  cries  the  burly  Herr. 
BlfiSB  you,  they  care  nothing  about  Poets'  Comer  or  the  Horse  Ar- 
awmry.    A  dhmer  at  the  Divan  or  the  Wellington,  and  a  m^^.  ^\, 
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Weston's  or  the  Alhambra,  surfeits  them  with  the  sights  of  London. 
Prompt  to  generalise  and  take  things  en  masse^  we  assame  all  foreigner! 
to  be  greasy,  hairy,  low-crowned-hatted  Mossoos,  whom  poor  John 
Leech  nsed  to  draw  with  a  spitefal  cleyemess,  so  persistent  and  k> 
fall  of  narrow-minded  antigalhcanism,  that,  but  for  its  infinite  drollery, 
we  should  have  set  it  down  to  the  score  of  insanity.  The  business-like 
foreigner  who  comes  to  England  on  business  performs  his  business  ut 
a  most  methodical  yet  expeditious  manner,  and  then  goes  about  his 
business,  which  is  often  situated  at  the  farthermost  comer  of  the 
world.  This  traveller  has  been  strangely  neglected  by  our  painters  of 
manners.  I  assure  you  there  are  persons  from  foreign  parts  who  are 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  eighteenpenny  restaurants  of  Leicester 
Square,  and  are  not  in  the  habit  of  rushing  into  the  establishments  ot 
the  blancJiisseuses  de  fin  in  "Le  Soho"  to  have  a  shirt-front  and  a  pair 
of  wristbands  rapidly  washed  and  mangled.  I  have  known  foreigners 
who  have  put  up  peaceably  at  Anderton's  or  Radley's  Hotel,  Blackfriais, 
or  have  even  settled  down  in  hostclries  so  far  east  as  America  Square 
in  the  Minories.  They  are  lost  in  London — who  is  not  lost  in  that 
Maelstrom  ? — or  eclipsed  by  the  braided  and  pomatumed  Bohemians  of 
the  Quadrant  and  Coventry  Street;  but  to  see  them  in  their  fiill  bloom, 
and  be  assured  that  they  are  by  no  means  a  feeble  folk,  or  so  frivolous, 
volatile,  and  bagatelle-hunting  as  we  most  unjustly  imagine  all  foreign- 
ers to  be,  you  should  come  to  Manchester,  deposit  your  portmanteau 
at  the  Queen's,  unfurl  your  umbrella,  and  take  a  walk  down  Mabeet 
Street.  There  you  will  see  the  foreigner  who  knows  how  many  blue 
beans  make  five,  and  how  to  take  care  of  Number  One, — who  is  a  neat 
hand  at  making  bargains,  and  has  a  remarkably  keen  consciousness  as 
to  the  side  of  the  slice  of  bread  on  which  the  layer  of  butter  is  to  be 
found,  and  to  got  the  better  of  whom  you  must  rise  very  early  in  the 
morning  indeed.  Do  you  think  those  Germans  are  sojourning  amongst 
us  with  any  idea  of  imbuing  us  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  Strauss  or  Schopenhauer,  or  in  the  hope  of  teaching  us  the  doctrine 
of  the  Categorical  Imperative  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  have  come  to 
Manchester  to  make  money;  to  sample  piece-goods;  to  scan  with  a 
sharp  eye  the  contents  of  dye-vats;  to  pick  up  any  stray  hints  that 
may  be  lying  about  concerning  the  bleacliing,  spinning,  and  hot-press- 
ing of  that  textile  fabric  in  wliich  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  humanity 
preferably  attire  themselves.  Regard  that  group  of  yellow-faced  Spa- 
niards sententiously  puffing  at  the  eternal  cigarito.  If  you  imagine 
that  their  visit  is  in  any  way  inspired  by  a  desire  to  search  for  traces 
of  the  residence  of  Philip  the  Second,  spouse  of  Bloody  Queen.  Mary 
among  us,  or  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  best  bower-anchors  and 
rudder-chains  of  the  Spanish  Armada  remain  in  Woolwich  dockyard, 
you  arc  very  much  mistaken.  They  have  come  to  Manchester  to  buy, 
to  bargain,  and  to  learn ;  and  to  carry  back  excerpts  from  the  cotton 
Koran  to  Seville  and  Cadiz.     And  those  Greeks,  with  their  shrewd 
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hnngiy  faces,  their  lean  brown  paws,  and  their  looscly-fittiii;^  surtouts 
and  fez  cape  of  dusky  red.  Delude  not  yourself  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  a  deputation  sent  hither  to  make  one  more  desperate  effort 
to  force  the  Greek  crown  on  Prince  Alfred,  or  to  buy-up  copies  of 
Lord  Derby's  Homn^  or  to  borrow  a  division  of  the  metropoliuin  ix)licc 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  Greek  brigandage.  Pas  le  mains  da 
monde.  They  have  come  straight  as  tlie  bees  come  to  where  tliey  know 
there  are  sweets  to  be  sucked, — to  Manchester.  They  care  about  as 
BUidi  for  Prince  Alfired  as  they  do  for  Homer.  Their  goal  was  Man- 
chester. El's  ten  poUn.  Right  into  the  heart  of  Cottonopolis,  of 
Calicostantinople.  And  how  they  work  and  gnib,  and  at  Inst  wax  f\it, 
and  abandon  the  loose  surtout  for  the  British  white  waistcoat,  and  the 
ftntistic  skull-cap  for  the  chimney-pot  of  ordinary'  business  life ! 

These  strange  faces,  and  sometimes  stranger  garbs,  light  up  ^farket 
Street,  and  give  it  character  and  colour  and  cachet.  To  toll  the  plain 
imvamifehed  truth,  Market  Street  needs  all  these  adventitious  aids. 
Gome,  come,  you  sensible,  intelligent  men  of  Manchester,  be  just-,  be 
candid ;  sec  yourselves  as  others  see  you,  and  don't  be  angry  with  a 
meek  but  conscientious  scribe,  who,  after  all,  has  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  world  as  it  rolls,  and  who,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  kissing 
a  mental  Book,  affirms  that  Manchester  is  the  dingiest  hole  upon  which 
he  has  ever  set  eyes.  Ha !  what  was  that  heaved  at  the  head  of  the 
oribe  ?  Half  a  brick  !  What  was  that  confused  sound  of  voices  ?  A 
atom  of  uncomplimentary  epithets  in  the  Lancashire  dialect?  IVell, 
I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  the  plain  truth  ;  but  when  ever  was  the  plain 
tnrth  palatable  ?  I  say  that  the  first  aspect  of  Manchester  is  enough 
to  give  a  nervous  man  the  horrors  for  life  ;  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  streets  are  unsufferably  ugly  and  tasteless  ;  that  the  large  districts 
mhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  are  cheerless  and  squalid  nnd  filthy ; 
that  there  are  few  favourable  sites  for  the  display  of  public  buildings  ; 
and  that  the  public  edifices  themselves,  like  the  private  ones,  like  the 
pa?ement,  the  palings,  the  lamp-posts,  the  very  trees  and  hedges  in  the 
enTirons,  are  disfigured  and  bewrayed  by  a  veil  of  smoky  grime.  Having 
■tatcd  this,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  sent  me  by  some  anonymous 
Kend  a  copy  of  some  Manchester  paper,  in  which  another  anonymous 
idmirer  accuEcs  me  of  foully  and  wilfully  libelling  this  great  manufac- 
toiing  city,  winding  up  by  charitable  hints  that  I  am  a  liar  and  a  slan- 
feer,  that  I  subscribed  to  the  Confederate  Loan,  and  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  Comhill  jewel-robbery. 

Impatience  of  criticism  as  to  architectural  shortcomings  is  one  of 
the  sorest  signs  of  provincialism.  London,  the  capital  of  the  world,  very 
willingly  dons  sackcloth  and  puts  ashes  on  its  bead  ;  but  liittlo  Pcd- 
ffiogton  assumes  itself  to  be  perfection.  What  Londoner  is  bold  enough 
h)  defend  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Trafalgar  fountains ;  to  main- 
Un  that  Middle  Bow  Holbom  ought  not  to  be  pulled  down  ;  to  deny 
^•t  Whitechapel  and  St.  Giles'ts  are  a  disgrace  to  our  ci\i\ifta\.\oii^  'BuX. 
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beware  of  saying  any  thing  about  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  pump  si 
Stoke  Pogis  ;  yentnre  not  to  allude  to  the  discoloured  state  of  Uie  riyer 
Bt  Smokely-on-Sewer.    The  state  of  the  popular  inind  which  winces  at 
and  rescnU  criticism  on  the  part  of  strangers,  is  the  more  pugnadons 
as  it  retards,  and  often  absolutely  paralyses  progress  and  improYe- 
ment.    Tell  a  sweep  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  in  the  habit  of  empty- 
ing the  contents  of  a  soot-bag  over  his  person  every  morning,  and 
the  useful  industrial  who  cleanses  our  chimneys  will  never  dream  of 
washing  his  face  after  his  day's  work.    If  the  municipality  of  Manches- 
ter would  only  "  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel" — a  phrase  which 
should  not  be  too  frequently  employed,  since  it  was  the  favourite  ex- 
pression of  those  wretched,  bloodthirsty  niggers  in  Jamaica — ^if  one 
chief  magistrate  with  some  taste,  some  public  spirit,  some  nobility  of 
feeling,  could  obtain  office,  I  do  believe  that  in  an  astonishingly  short 
space  of  time  Manchester  could  be  cleansed  and  beautified;  and  that 
within  a  very  few  years  it  might  be  made  one  of  the  handsomest  as  well 
as,  what  it  is  now,  nearly  the  richest  city  in  the  world.    But  this  is  not 
to  be  done  by  subscribing  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  pounds  for 
the  erection  of  statues  to  princes,  or  generals,  or  admirals;  which  statues 
speedily  grow  as  dingy  as  the  quarters  which  surround  them.    It  is  not 
to  be  done  by  filling  one  side  of  a  mean  and  shabby  street  with  a  thun- 
dering range  of  warehouses  five  stories  high,  overflowing  with  decora- 
tion, but  in  every  one  of  whose  stories  some  fundamental  rules  of  the 
five  orders  of  architecture  are  violated.    It  is  to  be  done  by  an  ener- 
getic and  powerful  municipal  government,  who  will  utterly  clear  away 
slums,  construct  new  streets,  and  vote  money  for  new  buildings.    It  ts 
to  be  done  by  joint-stock  improvement  companies,  who  will  construct 
new  and  palatial  hotels,  theatres,  arcades,  shops,  and  dwelling-houses. 
I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Ruskin  will  think  of  this  axiom  in  political 
economy,  but  I  maintain  that  architectural  splefuhur  is  an  investment 
that  will  alivays  2^ay ;  and  I  believe  that,  were  an  hotel  as  sumptuous 
as  the  Charing  Cross,  or  the  Langham,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  New 
Cut — ^werc  the  "  Vic."  made  as  large  and  as  magnificent  as  Covent 
Garden — and  were  the  stately  mansions  of  Tyburnia  and  South  Ken- 
siogton  transplanted  to  Bethnal  Green,  the  speculation  would  within  a 
very  brief  space  of  time  become  profitable. 

The  Manchester  people  want  a  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  a  Napo- 
leon III.  They  have  perhaps  such  potentates  in  their  cotton  lords. 
Unroof  me  hundreds  of  Manchester  houses,  pull  me  down  the  high 
stone  walls  encircling  the  villas  on  the  side  towards  Cheshire,  and  such 
splendour  of  decoration,  such  wealth  in  art  treasures,  would  perhaps  be 
revealed  as  Florence  could  not  match  or  Rome  surpass.  Old  masters 
and  modem  masters — well-nigh  priceless  ;  statuary  and  carved  work, 
and  painted  glass  ;  gems  and  cameos,  and  prints  and  drawings,  and 
gorgeous  furniture, — all  these  I  make  no  doubt  could  be  exhibited  to 
view,  were  Asmodeus  to  do  his  office.    But  0,  you  grand  Signers  of 
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the  Spuming  Jenny,  why  not  have  some  of  this  grandenr  and  bcanty 
ontnde  your  dwellings  ?  why  not  expend  some  of  it  pro  bono  publico — 
for  the  whole  city's  benefit  ?  Yon  may  object  that  a  plain  lawn  is  qnitc 
good  enough  for  plain  business  men  ;  that  yon  have  no  money  to  waste 
cm  gewgaws  and  gimcracks.    But  you  do  spend  money  on  objects  of 
in«e  ornament ; — only  you  keep  them  to  yourselves.    You  arc  not 
wholly  selfish  either.    You  will  come  down  to  the  Townhall,  or  the 
Mayor's  parlour,  and  scatter  your  guineas  broadcast,  if  a  memorial,  or 
t  hospital,  or  a  church  be  required.    The  blunder  you  commit  is  this  : 
that  you  beautify  the  part,  and  leave  the  whole  in  squalor  ;  that  you 
pot^  so  to  speak,  a  brass  knocker  on  a  pig-sty  door,  and  erect  a  kiosque 
en  the  top  of  a  muck-midden.   Instead  of  this  parcel-improvement,  how 
voald  it  be  if  you  took  a  Sansovino,  a  Bramante,  a  Scamozzi,  a  Giulio 
Somano  into  your  permanent  employ,  and  set  them  to  a  life-long  work 
in  making  your  city  splendid  ?    Believe  ide,  Sansovino,  Romano,  and 
the  rest  are  to  be  found  for  the  seeking.    They  are  waiting — their  pa- 
lettes ready  set,  their  drawing-boards  and  T-squarcs  at  hand,  their 
maOets  and  chisels  prepared.    And  do  not  think  that  it  is  derogatory 
to  business  men  to  build  them  a  city  on  which  all  that  can  be  achieved 
bj  the  genius  of  the  architect  and  the  painter  has  been  lavished.    The 
Genoese  pass  for  very  sharp  customers.    Look  at  their  palaces.    The 
Venetians  were  for  a  thousand  years  the  most  business-like  people  in 
Europe.    Look  at  the  Loggetta  and  the  Proccuratie  Veccbic.   The  Ant- 
weqters  once  led  the  commerce  of  the  North.    Look  at  their  Exchange. 
See  what  the  thrifty  traders  did  in  Brussels  and  Bruges  and  Ghent. 

But  I  am  building  castles  in  the  air ;  and  worse  than  that,  I  have 
mortgaged  my  ''carcasses,"  and  may  be  bankrupt — as  to  printed  space 
— iefore  they  are  half-finished.  I  asked  you  to  take  a  stroll  down 
Katket  Street,  and  to  look  upon  the  foreigners  there.  Well ;  what  else 
is  there  to  see  ?  Now  candour  compels  me  to  confess  that  there  is  very 
litUe  indeed.  Bricks,  according  to  the  Hebrew  bond-servants,  are  not 
to  be  made  without  straw.  In  Market  Street  there  are  bricks  enough 
mall  conscience ;  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  thing  picturesque,  or 
eren  pyramidal,  out  of  the  bricks  of  Manchester  is  great,  if  not  insu- 
perable. Hough,  Pendleton,  Strangeways,  Cheetham,  Smedley,  Newton, 
Kills-Flatting,  Beswick,  Ardwick,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  Hulme,  An- 
cottes,— on  every  side  are  suburbs  and  outlying  districts,  stretching 
fiirther  and  further  out  into  the  country,  and  telling  this  same  sempi- 
ternal tale  of  bricks  and  mortar.  But  Market  Street — ^what  of  that  ? 
Well,  it  is  a  long  street,  and  a  tolerably  wide  one  ;  and  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  late  at  night  it  is  choked  by  a  crowd  intent  upon 
making  money.  Those  bawling  little  newsboys  at  the  comer,  by  Pic- 
cadilly, are  all  money-making ;  for  the  street-traffic  in  newspapers  at 
Kaochester — a  traffic  which  has  been  recently  "  developed"  in  London 
^th  consequences  most  disastrous  to  the  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  of 
Tuet  pedestrians — ^reminds  you  of  the  frenzied  News  Exchangii  m^^ 
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Street  and  BroaiJway,  New  Tork.    The  Manchester  papers  are  vei 
cheap ;  they  overflow  with  advertiBementB,  admirably  ciasEified  ;  bi 
beyond  telegraniB  and  short  paragraphs  of  general  intelligence,  and  oi 
Ehort  leader,  dennnciatory  of  somebody  or  Eomettiiug,  there  is  not  ma< 
reading  in  them.    A  pleUiora  of  advertisements  and  a  flood  of  tet< 
ore,  indeed,  the  i)ane  of  the  Knglisb  provincial  press ;  nor  are  onr 
don  newspapers  exempt  from  tins  evil  inflnence  of  those  nnlsanceB. 
C4ill  them  nuisances,  because  not  one-half  of  the  tekgrama  or  one-iii 
of  the  advertiaementB  tell  any  ihing  approaching  the  truth  :  the 
mainly  deal  with  the  siq'pressw  veri ;  the  last  take  delight  in  the 
ffealio  falsi. 

I  notice,  in  Market  Street,  that  Manchester  does  not  seem  t 
cursed  with  so  many  ragged,  half-naked,  cadaverous,  destitute  chih 
aB  Liverpool  is.    In  the  most  frequented  streets  of  the  last-named  pla 
you  may  eee,  and  not  unfrequently,  a  spectacle  which  I  take  to  be  o 
paralleled  in  any  other  city  in  the  world :  IJial  of  chSJrai  of  lender  yta 
in  a  state  of  dninkennets.    You  certainly  don't  see  this  in  Manchestfi 
nor  do  beggar-brats  hang  about  the  doors  of  the  hotels  importuning  yi 
for  alms.    There  are  plenty  of  shoe-blacks  and  news-boys,  ay  and 
newB-girls  j  but  Iheir  trade  is  a  legitimate  one,  and  the  pursuit  then 
keeps  them  honest.     The  bigger  Manchester  children  are,  of  coarse, 
work  in  the   factories.     Lord   Shaftesbury's  kind-hearted  legisl 
keeps  those  who  are  nnder  a  certain  age  ont  of  the  mill ;  but  I  doi 
whether  the  Tea  Hours  Act,  well  meant  as  it  was,  has  done  qnite 
ranch  good   as  its   pliilanthiopic  promoters  imagined  it   wonld  < 
Yonng  children  have  been  forbidden  to  work  in  factories  nnder  f 
supposition  that  their  parents  would  then  have  time  to  send  them 
school.    Co  they  send  them  to  school?    I  mean  all  of  them. 
you  not  see  in  every  manufactm-ing  town  tribes  of  dirty  and  neglect 
youngaters,  lazying,  or  prowling,  or  loitering  about  the  street*,  who  i 
not  permitted  by  the  law  to  assist  their  parent*  towards  gaining  a  11' 
lihood,  but  who  are  allowed  by  this  aame  law  to  rove  about  at " 
idly  and  shiftlessly,  often  to  acquire  the  very  worst  habits  ?     In  Lin 
pool  the  swarm  of  tattered  yonng  Calibans  in  the  streeta  is  a  sight 
shamefot  and  revolting  as  it  is  in  London — great  nnrsing-mother  of  i 
horrors  and  of  all  shames.     In  Manchester  there  is  a  certain  proportu 
of  jnTCnile  destitution  and  juvenile  depravity,  but  its  manifestatioa 
far  less  salient  and  far  less  painful  than  I  have  known  it  to  be  in  mai 
towns  with  a  far  smaller  population.  ^ 

The  shops  of  Mai'ket  Street.  Well ;  they  are  commodious,  and  ms 
a  brave  show  of  varied  merchandise,  and  seem  generally  crowded  wi 
customers.  But  shops  are  shops  all  the  civilised  world  over ;  aad 
England,  with  its  close-raeshod  network  of  railroads,  and  its  incessi 
system  of  intercommunication,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  on  s 
article  In  the  shop  of  London  which  within  a  few  hours,  or  a  day 
Iwo  at  t!ie  very  utmost,  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  plate-glass  w 
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dom  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  I 
OMin  to  write  an  essay,  some  of  these  days,  npon  the  ''  Monotony  of 
Modem  Civilisation.'*  Some  notion  of  the  monotony  I  mean  may, 
pobaps,  come  over  yon  in  pemsing  these  papers.  One  street  is 
eloeely  similar  to  another.  Csesarea  and  Pompeii  arc  very  much  alike, 
especially  PompeiL  The  stupidity  of  the  scribe — his  dulness,  blindness, 
ud  indolence — may  have  something  to  do  with  this  sameness;  butrail- 
wajB,  the  telegrapli,  the  cheap  press,  and  the  illustrated  newspapers 
hire,  I  think,  a  great  deal  more.  '*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
san,"  quoth  the  wise  man.  Well,  there  may  be,  in  actual  existence, 
noffung  new ;  still,  **  under  the  sun"  in  the  desert,  on  the  prairie,  in  the 
soltzy  bayou,  in  the  great  cedar-forest,  on  the  scarp  of  the  giant  moun- 
tiin,  on  the  wide  ocean,  you  shall  find  out  things  which  arc,  to  you  at 
hast,  both  new  and  strange.  But  under  the  fog  and  the  smoke  of  great 
cities  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  possesses  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Hio  shops  of  Market  Street  Manchester  are  the  shops  of  Church  Street 
IdTerpool,  of  Cheapside,  of  Begent  Street,  of  the  Boulevards,  of  any 
where  you  choose  to  mention.  The  same  French  clocks,  porte-mon- 
nues,  parasols,  and  electro-gilt  nick-nacks;  the  same  statuettes  in  porce- 
liioe  and  parian  and  bronze ;  the  same  ''latest  spring  novelties"  in 
ladies'  mantles  and  gentlemen's  scarves ;  the  same  walking-sticks, 
Beilin-wool  patterns,  patent  seamless  petticoats,  army  razors,  iK)ts  of 
beaf  8  grease,  simpering  photographs,  and  velvet-bound  editions  of  the 
CSunch  Service.  The  Eastern  monarch  offered  untold  riches  to  any  one 
who  should  procure  him  a  fresh  pleasure.  If  I  could  afford  it,  I  would 
ofe  a  handsome  reward  to  any  body  who  could  show  me  any  article  sold 
in  any  shop,  in  any  city  of  Europe,  not  procurable  every  where  else.  I 
mj  fnis  with  a  keen  remembrance  of  having  bought  Cockle's  pills  in 
Teoioe,  and  Crosse  and  Blackwell's  pickles  in  Mexico,  and  of  being  able 
to  purchase  fresh  caviar  at  Fortnum  and  Mason's,  and  Bologna  sausages 
at  Bartovalli's  in  the  Haymarket. 

Let  me  hasten  to  remark  that  the  Manchester  onmibuses,  as  seen 
Qging  on  their  wild  career  in  Market  Street,  appear  to  be  mucli  larger, 
bmdaomer,  and  better  horsed  than  public  conveyances  of  the  same  class 
in  London.  The  cabs  too,  both  hansoms  and  four-wheelers,  are  larger 
and  more  conunodious  than  ours  ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  tho 
drirers  seem  to  be  irremediable  ruffians.  Was  it  worth  travelling  four 
Inmdied  miles  to  find  out  thus  much  ?  I  question  it.  But  where  is 
the  use  of  my  telling  you  that  in  Lancashire  there  arc  1,000  factories, 
employing  300,000  hands,  and  with  a  power  of  90,000  horses  moving 
1,000,000  power-looms  and  20,000,000  spindles ;  that  nine- tenths  of 
^heae  are  within  thirty  miles  of  Manchester,  and  that  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  cotton  manufactures  is  68,000,000  sterling  a  year,  or  one- 
fovth  of  a  million  per  diem  ?  You  may  read  all  these  statistics  in  the 
S^ide-books  ;  indeed,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  it  was  from  a  shilling 
one,  published  by  Messrs.  Adams  of  Fleet  Street,  that  1  g\easx!(b^  \iXvs^ 
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intereBting  facts  which  I  have  just  recorded.  Or  would  you  like  me  t 
tell  you  about  Arkwright  and  Crompton,  thus  poaching  on  the  printe 
preserves  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ? 
fancy  we  have  had  quite  enough  of  that^  and  that  you  would  very  soo 
have  enough  of  me,  did  I  begin  to  preach  Penny  Magazine  to  you.  ] 
is  not  my  fault  if  in  Market  Street  I  fail  to  recognise  any  monument 
fountains,  or  Gothic  fanes — if  the  street-comers  are  not  decorated  wit 
flamboyant  shrines  of  saints  and  virgins — if  there  are  no  tall  gabk 
old  houses,  with  richly-carved  fronts — if  your  feet  or  your  cab  bear  yo 
by  no  domes 

"  Mosque-like,  with  many  a  stately  portioo, 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  eastern  pride, 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings ; 
The  fronts  of  some,  though  Time  had  shattered  them, 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  lines  of  art, 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o*er." 

It  all  resolves  itself  into  the  philosophy  of  Albert  Smith's  engines 
"England  isn't  Austria,  and  Austria  isn't  England,  Mr.  Smith,  and  yo 
can't  make  'em  so."  Manchester,  I  doubt  not,  could  have  bought  u 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Carthage,  and  other  famous  ancient  marts,  in  the  daj 
of  their  highest  prosperity ;  but  Manchester  cannot  buy  a  blue  an 
cloudless  sky  and  perpetual  sunshine ;  and  consequently  I  suppof 
Manchester  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  wealthy  and  bus; 
but  dingy  and  dreary  to  boot. 


FEAST  OF  ST.  PARTRIDGE  AT  PARK  HALL 


I KKEW  Lord  Warrenton  at  Oxford.  When  he  came  to  his  heritage  he 
did  not  forget  the  acqnaintance ;  and  as  snre  as  September  arrives,  it 
finds  me  doly  celebrating  the  Feast  of  St.  Partridge  on  the  Park  Hall 
esliate. 

My  companions-in-arms  this  year  were  Stephen  Miller,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
Kr.  Gordon,  the  artist  (whose  "Corsicans"  created  such  a  sensation 
three  years  ago),  Young  Marston,  Earl  Veringo's  son,  and  the  Rev. 
Martin  Masters,  vicar  of  Littleton. 

We  met  at  breakfast  at  the  early  hour  of  half-past  seven,  and  talked 
of  guns,  and  birds,  and  dogs,  over  savoury  omelettes,  game-pie,  stewed 
groQse,  dry  toast,  claret-cup,  and  coffee.  Lord  Warrenton  has  fits  of 
gxAf  and  we  see  nothing  of  him  till  dinner.  Young  Marston  speedily 
diflooreredy  and  with  lively  horror,  that  the  Vicar  shot  with  a  muzzle- 
loader. 

"When  I  was  a  young  fellow,"  replied  the  Vicar,  "  the  pleasure  of 
hnnting,  as  well  as  shooting,  was  combined  in  the  celebration  of  St. 
Pkrtridge.  We  did  not  shoot  for  the  gratification  of  killing  birds  only. 
We  thought  nothing  of  walking  twenty  miles  for  ten  or  a  dozen  brace." 

"Didn't  you,  by  Jove  I"  exclaimed  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marston.  "  Had 
jon no  drivers?" 

"We  drove  our  own  game,  sir,"  said  the  Vicar.  "We  hunted  it 
fiurly,  and  shot  it  well  in  the  open." 

"  A  dozen  brace  of  birds  I  Why,  on  the  first,  last  year,"  said  young 
Hareton,  "  I  was  four  hours  in  one  piece  of  turnips,  and  shot  to  a 
single  dog  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  game.  I  had  a  dozen  fellows 
driiing,  two  or  three  on  horseback." 

"  That  was  simply  murder,"  said  the  Vicar  quietly.  "  To  shoot  in 
tbat  fiashion  is  to  degrade  sport  into  mere  butchery." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Marston  did  not  relish  this  remark  half  so  well  as 
itewed  grouse ;  but  he  only  smiled,  and  said  it  was  all  very  well  for 
parsons  to  preach  that  kind  of  thing. 

"You  both  leave  out  the  stimulant  to  the  sportsman  of  the  natural 
love  of  nature,  which  is  inherent  in  all  of  us:  autumn  tints  and  breezes, 
crackling  stubble,  dewy  root-crops,  about  which  our  literary  friends 
Wk  80  much  in  September,"  remarked  Mr.  Gordon.  "  All  this  must 
constitute  part  of  the  charm  of  shooting." 

"To  a  painter,  no  doubt,"  said  the  Q.O.  "  The  pleasure  of  shoot- 
iog  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  causes ;  and  perhaps  a  love  of 
lutoe  may  form  an  m&nitesimal  portion  of  one  of  tiie&e  caiaae!^   ^xi\* 
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the  vanity  of  skill  as  a  shot,  the  excitement  of  letting  off  yonr  piece, 
the  exercise  of  man*8  animal  desire  to  slay,  also  enter  very  largely  into 
that  miscellaneous  combination." 

*'  And  the  happy  release  from  professional  labonr,''  I  ventured  to 
remark ;  "  letting  the  mind  lie  fallow ;  and  then  the  glorious  physical 
exercise." 

"  All  very  well,  no  doubt,  and  philosophical.  But  time's  up;  yonder 
is  old  Dick  the  keeper,  with  the  dogs ;  so  we  had  better  make  a  move." 

The  fine  leafy  Worcestershire  elms  stood  up  in  the  early  morning, 
throwing  pleasant  shadows  athwart  field  and  hedgerows ;  a  light  mist 
floated  about  the  distant  hills ;  rosy  apples  hung  in  clusters  fix)m  bend- 
ing trees ;  sparkling  gems  covered  the  dark-green  leaves  of  the  mangel- 
wurzel  and  the  turnip.  There  were  red  berries  on  nearly  every  bush, 
and  the  first  faint  tinge  of  autumn  toned  down  into  an  exquisite  pic- 
ture the  varied  and  varying  landscape. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  charming  bit  of  park  and  hilT  than  .that 
which  stretched  out  from  the  terrace  of  the  hall.  The  house  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  quite  a  modem  building,  with  eveiy  thing  modem  and 
elegant  about  it  inside  and  out.  Standing  on  the  terrace,  I  say  there 
can  be  nothing  finer.  The  park  begins  at  your  feet?  its  career  of  rich 
turf  and  clumps  of  trees  and  frisky  deer,  and  finishes  on  the  top  of  the 
Berne-hills,  which  mount  up  to  the  sky,  green  and  fertile  and  beautifdl, 
as  the  reflection  in  the  lake  on  the  right  fully  testifies. 

Our  party  separated  at  starting.  The  Q.C.,  the  Artist,  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Marston  did  the  lowland,  whilst  I  and  the  Yicar  took  the  southern 
portion  of  the  hill;  all  agreeing  to  meet  at  two  for  luncheon  by  the  lake. 

The  keeper's  son  George,  a  smart  little  fellow,  went  with  us.  I 
carried  my  own  breech-loader,  and  the  Vicar  his  own  muzzle-gun. 
George  had  a  spare  piece,  in  order  that  the  Yicar  might  not  extend 
the  "  down-charge"  any  longer  than  was  necessary. 

"Mark!  Fourteen  birds.  I've  watched  them  this  month  past," 
whispered  George,  gazing  after  a  handsome-looking  covey  which  one 
of  our  dogs,  ranging  too  far,  had  unduly  disturbed.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  second  dog  started  a  brace  of  hares,  which  were  well  brought 
down — one  by  the  Vicar,  and  one  by  myself.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
blazing  away  in  the  turnips.  The  Vicar  had  the  first  double-shot,  the 
birds  flying  full  over  his  head,  and  he  missed.  I  had  a  smart  right- 
and-left  shot,  and  killed.  The  remaining  birds  went  clean  away.  The 
Vicar  was  displeased  at  missing. 

"  I  was  over-anxious  on  account  of  the  muzzle-loader.  One  never 
ought  to  fire  when  the  birds  are  coming  with  the  wind  fairly  in  your 
teeth.   The  plan  is  to  turn  round  upon  them  and  get  a  steady  long  shot." 

The  dogs  began  to  draw  in  the  next  field,  which  was  stubble,  and 
presented  us  with  an  hour's  capital  sport ;  and  after  working  a  rough 
piece  of  gorse,  more  stubble,  and  some  standing  barley,  we  finished  the 
Bontbem  part  of  the  hill,  bagging  six-and-twenty  head  of  game. 
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The  wind  was  jbl  little  higher  than  we  desired,  bnt  it  was  delight- 
folly  bracing ;  and  the  atmosphere  being  particularly  clear,  wc  had 
continnally  before  ns  and  within  sight  a  magnificent  extent  of  conn- 
tiy,  not  nnlike  one  of  Turner's  landscapes. 

The  Vicar  was  full  of  anecdote  when  we  reached  the  short  cut  over 
the  bridle-road  leading  to  the  lake.  "  A  friend  of  mine,  a  queer,  good- 
utored  old  boy,"  he  said,  "  has  a  crotchet  for  making  his  man  agree 
ffitii  every  opinion  he  may  express,  however  extravagant  it  may  be. 
Half  valet^  half  butler,  his  man  is  continually  with  him,  the  queer  old 
fcUow  being  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  rarely  keeps  a  man  six  months, 
because  they  cannot  fall  into  his  crotchet.  He  has  an  Irishman  now, 
however,  who  seems  likely  to  stay  with  him.  The  old  boy  put  Sandy 
to  a  severe  test,  and  Ireland  came  out  of  it  well.  It  was  a  jmr- 
ticnlarly  boisterous  day.  There  is  a  mere  capful  of  wind  to-day  to 
what  there  was  on  the  stormy  day  when  Sandy's  efficiency  was  put  on 
trial  'There  is  not  much  wind  to-day,  Sandy,'  said  the  master. 
Sandy  hesitated,  but  he  was  not  lost.  '  I  said  there  was  not  much 
wind  to-day,'  repeated  the  master  emphatically.  *  No,  your  honour,' 
laid  Sandy,  '  not  much ;  what  there  is  is  uncommon  liigh,  to  be  sure' " 

The  story  was  appropriate,  and  amused  young  Marston  immensely 
over  lunch.  The  Q.C.,  ttie  Artist,  and  the  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Ver- 
nigo  had  bagged  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  head  of  game,  including 
nxty  brace  of  birds.  They  had  had  the  assistance  of  beaters,  who  had 
driven  the  game  since  early  morning.  The  Vicar  insisted  that  this  was 
Krionsly  bordering  on  the  murderous  phase  of  modem  sporting,  and 
the  cantroversy  became  a  little  hot,  when  Mr.  Marston  hit  the  Yicar 
djly  upon  the  underical  character  of  a  shooting  parson. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Vicar,  "that  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident  which 
ooconed  in  the  early  life  of  my  worthy  diocesan.  He  was  a  shooting 
parson.  When  he  was  visiting  Lady  Hadley — she  is  very  evangelical, 
joa  know — ^he  proposed  to  join  her  son  on  a  little  shooting  expedition. 
Ihe  old  lady  remonstrated  mildly,  but  at  length  sought  consolation  in 
the  belief  that  out  of  e^dl  would  come  good.  Thomson,  her  keeper, 
VIS  not  at  all  np  to  her  religious  standard;  so  she  urged  tbe  bishop 
to  aay  a  few  good  words  of  exhortation  to  the  man  when  they  were  in 
die  fields  together.  His  lordship  took  an  opportunity  on  the  return 
homewards  to  advise  Thomson  to  go  to  church  regularly  and  read  his 
Bible.  *  Why,  I  do  read  my  Bible,'  said  the  man ;  *  but  I  don't  find  in 
it  any  mention  of  the  apostles  going  a-shooting.'  '  No,  my  good  man, 
70a  are  right ;  the  shooting  was  very  bad  about  Palestine,  and  they 
w^t  fishing  instead.' " 

Young  Marston  insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with  the  Vicar  after 
&U)  and  we  finished  our  light  luncheon  in  perfect  harmony,  as  the 
ft^Nmasons  say.  Sherry,  and  sandwiches  of  ham  and  of  potted  lobster, 
•nd  cold  venison  pasty,  with  a  finishing  draught  of  AUsopp'a  pale  ale, 
tt<B  Boi  at  all  had  viands  after  four  hours*  shooting. 
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The  drag  came  for  ns  at  ihree  o'clock,  and  we  all  went  to  the  norti 
of  the  hill,  where  we  shot  in  company,  and  had  liyely  sport.  Old  Marl 
ham  says  that  from  three  nntil  six  is  the  best  time  of  day  (in  the  earl 
part  of  the  season)  for  shooting  partridge.  Going  out  first  thing  i 
the  morning,  as  many  sportsmen  do,  the  birds  are  seldom  found  to  IJ 
well.  They  are  on  tiieir  feed,  and  by  your  springing  them  from  th 
run  the  covey  are  pretty  sure  to  take  wing  altogether ;  and  being  one 
disturbed  in  this  state,  it  becomes  afterwards  much  more  difficult  t 
.disperse  them  than  if  they  had  been  left  quiet  till  the  dew  had  drie 
on  the  stubble.  Secondly,  you  throw  oflf  with  long  shots  instead  c 
fair  ones.  Thirdly,  for  one  who  may  have  no  relay  of  pointers  or  set 
ters,  it  should  be  recollected  how  much  better  bestowed  would  be  th 
work  which  he  takes  out  of  them  while  slaving  to  little  purpose  in  th 
dew  of  the  morning,  if  he  reserved  it  for  the  afternoon.  Experienc 
tells  me  that  Markham  is  right.  At  Park  Hall,  where  the  game  i 
strictly  and  carefully  preserved  and  regularly  fed,  you  are  sure  t 
have  good  shooting  at  any  hour ;  but  in  a  country  unpreserved  it  i 
a  mistake  to  begin  work  early  in  the  day. 

Occasionally  the  sport  about  Berne  Hills  is  varied  with  deer-stalli 
ing  on  a  small  scale.  Whenever  any  stray  deer  leave  the  herd  an< 
escape  into  the  adjoining  country,  they  usually  take  to  the  hilL  Thi 
afternoon  the  keeper  had  a  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder,  in  case  w 
came  upon  a  couple  of  bucks  which  had  been  at  large  for  several  weeb 
After  two  hours'  good  shooting  in  some  standing  barley,  whereby  w 
had  considerably  increased  our  bag,  we  went  for  a  piece  of  long  gras 
and  brushwood,  where  two  separate  coveys  had  been  marked  down.  W 
bagged  ten  brace  here,  sixteen  birds  being  down  before  one  was  picket 
up.  As  we  were  leaving  this  for  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new," 
significant  "hush"  came  from  the  keeper,  coupled  with  a  downward 
movement  of  the  right  hand.  We  crouched  behind  a  favouring  bank 
the  keeper  passed  the  rifle  to  Marston,  the  dogs  were  held  back  b; 
George.  The  next  moment  there  was  a  crashing  amongst  the  branche 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ahead  of  us,  and  out  bounded  \ 
remarkably  fine  buck.  Marston  swung  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  th 
sharp  crack  of  the  piece  struck  harshly  on  the  ear,  and  the  fine  antlere< 
brute  sprang  forward  spasmodically  and  fell,  the  keeper  enthusiasticall; 
commending  the  shot.  The  ball  had  entered  just  beneath  the  left  eye 
penetrating  the  brain,  and  death  was  instantaneous. 

We  all  agreed  that  this  exciting  and  somewhat  unexpected  indden 
ought  to  be  the  Jinale  of  our  day's  sport.  A  halt  was  called  accord 
ingly,  and  we  finished  our  sherry  vnth  a  toast.  We  drank  youn| 
Marston's  health.  In  reply  he  said  he  thought  speeches  confounde( 
nonsense,  but  if  we  liked  he  would  sing  us  a  song.  We  did  like,  o 
course,  and  he  at  once  commenced  to  mark  the  deer  in  the  forest  dark 
and  to  chase  the  bounding  elk,  with  a  ho-oh-oh-oh-oh ;  in  which  lattd 
exercise  be  requested  us  to  join.    The  laat  echoes  of  our  chorus  di€( 
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mngically  away  amongst  the  MUb,  and  then  we  made  up  our  united 
bag;  which  was. 


150  brace. 

98 

Babbits 60 

Woodpigeons 20 

Deer 1 

We  had  a  two-mile  walk  to '  the  Hall,  during  which  the  Q.C.  took 
Jif  the  anecdotic  running.  He  had  been  grouse-shooting  in  Ireland, 
at  Lord  Powley's  place. 

"  There  were  eight  of  us  in  all,"  he  said,  "  and  only  one  dress-coat 
aoumgBt  us.  They  tried  me  by  court-martial  for  wearing  this  one  at 
<mr  first  dinner ;  and  all  my  pleading  did  not  save  me  from  conviction. 
Not  a  black  coat  was  seen  afterwards.  It  was  thorough  swell  Bohe- 
mianiBm.  I  was  the  only  fellow  there  who  had  not  his  own  servant 
with  him,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  carpet  in  the  house.  We  dined  in 
ahooting-coats,  smoked  clays,  cutties,  and  cigars,  and  drank  Irish 
iriiifiky  for  dessert.** 

I  confess  I  preferred  Park-Hall  fashion  to  that  of  the  Irish  shooting- 
box.  Potass  water  and  sherry,  a  warm  bath,  and  an  entire  dress 
diange  for  dinner,  was  decidedly  pleasant  after  our  labours.  Lord 
Warrenton  presided  at  dinner ;  on  his  right  and  left  were  his  merry 
dm^t^  and  the  Vicar's  wife.  At  the  other  end  sat  Lady  Warrenton 
with  the  Q.C.'s  better  half,  and  her  ladyship's  niece  from  Devonshire. 
Did  you  ever  taste  grouse  soup  ?  black  game  with  oysters  and  cayenne? 
partridge  stuffed  and  stewed  in  claret?  the  same  boiled  like  rabbits 
iod  smothered  in  onion-sauce  ?  These  were  amongst  our  game-dishes, 
lod  were  capital. 

When  tea  was  announced  at  nine.  Lady  Warrenton  insisted  upon 
Hi.  Gordon  telling  that  capital  story  about  Lord  Palmcrston.  She 
was  Bare  nobody  present  had  heard  it. 

**  It  looks  so  much  like  blowing  on^'s  own  trumpet,"  said  the  Artist. 

"Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  her  ladyship;  "your  trum- 
peten  are  a  very  numerous  body,  so  you  need  not  fear  a  small  flourish 
Qifoor  own  account;  we  shall  relish  the  music  none  the  less." 

"It  was  before  I  had  made  a  name,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  looking 
iwmd  the  room  in  true  story-teller  style.  "  I  had  exhibited  for  several 
JWTB,  but  without  any  particular  success.  One  year,  however, — the 
Jfiar  before  I  painted  *  The  Corsicans' — Lord  Palmerston  took  a  sudden 
fiocy  to  my  picture  called  *  Summer  in  the  Lowlands,'  and  bought  it 
at  8  high  figure.  His  lordship  at  the  same  time  made  inquiries  after 
fte  artist,  and  invited  me  to  call  upon  him.  I  waited  upon  liis  lord- 
•h^  accordingly :  he  complimented  me  upon  the  picture ;  but  there 
'as  one  thing  about  it  which  he  could  not  understand.  *  AVhat  is  that, 
lay  lord  ?  I  asked.  *  That  there  should  be  such  long  gra&a  m  «t  fkfcXSk 
^"tee  there  are  bo  many  sheep/ said  his  lordship  promptVy,  widL  m\)DL 
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a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye.  It  was  a  decided  hit  this,  and  hayt 
boaght  the  picture  and  paid  for  it,  he  was  entitled  to  his  joke.  ^  fi< 
do  yon  acconnt  for  it  ?*  he  went  on,  smiling,  and  looking  first  at  t 
picture  and  then  at  me.  *  Those  sheep,  my  lord,'  I  replied,  *  were  oi 
turned  into  that  field  the  night  before  I  finished  the  picture.*  I 
lordship  laughed  heartily,  and  said  '  Bravo !'  at  my  reply,  and  gave  i 
a  commission  for  two  more  pictures ;  and  I  have  cashed  since  then  soi 
very  notable  cheques  of  his,— dear  old  boy !" 

It  occurs  to  me  that  as  the  fall  of  the  bud:  before  Marston's  ri 
was  thought  to  be  a  good  finish  to  our  first  day's  sport,  Gordon's  lit 
story  will  be  the  best  clasp  to  this  paper;  so  I  will  join  Lady  W 
renton  at  whist  against  the  Parson  and  Mrs.  Q.C. ;  and  trust  to  ^ 
generous  consideration  of  the  Editor  of  Belgravia  for  the  due  publi 
tion  of  these  notes  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Partridge  at  Park  Hall. 


SLAIN  AT  SADOWA 

(The  following  incldAnt  hma  been  reported  in  the  J)ailtf  Telegraph's 

Coirespondenoe.) 


The  cannon  were  belching  their  last 

O'er  the  fields  where  the  routed  were  flying, 

And  shouting  pursuers  strode  £Eist 

Through  the  heaps  of  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

War's  rage  was  beginning  to  wane ; 

The  fierce  cared  no  longer  to  strike ; 
And  the  good  stooped  to  soften  the  pain 

Of  yictors  and  vanquished  alike. 

A  yellow-haired  Austrian  lad 

Lay  at  length  on  a  shot-fdrrowed  bank ; 
He  was  comely  and  daintily  clad 

In  the  glittering  dress  of  his  rank. 

Not  so  white,  though,  his  coat  as  his  cheek. 
Nor  so  red  the  sash  crossing  his  chest 

As  the  horrible  crimson  streak 

Of  the  blood  that  had  welled  firom  his  breast. 

His  foes  approached  where  he  was  laid. 
To  bear  him  in  reach  of  their  skill ; 

But  he  murmured,  "  Giye  others  your  aid ; 
By  our  Fatherland !  let  me  lie  still." 

At  dawn  they  came  searching  again. 
To  winnow  the  quick  from  the  dead ; 

The  boy  was  set  free  from  his  pain, 

And  his  faithfril  young  spirit  had  fled. 

As  they  lifted  his  limbs  from  the  ground. 

To  hide  them  away  out  of  sight, 
Lo !  under  his  bosom  they  found 

The  Sag  be  bad  borne  through  the  fight. 
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He  had  folded  the  sQk  he  loved  well, 

Lest  a  shred  should  be  seen  at  his  side : 

To  wave  it  in  triumph  he  fell; 
To  save  it  from  capture  he  died. 

The  head  of  the  sternest  was  bared 
As  they  gazed  on  the  shot-riven  rag, 

And  the  hand  of  the  hardiest  spared 
To  make  prey  of  that  Austrian  flag. 

O'er  the  tomb  of  their-brother  they  bowed. 
With  a  prayer  for  a  spirit  as  brave ; 

And  they  gave  him  the  flag  for  a  shroud 
In  his  narrow  and  namelesd  grave. 


BLOMFIELD  JACKSON,  M.A. 
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IN  THBEE  PABTS 


PART  THE  FIRST 

The  early  autumn  days  are  very  beautiful  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  The 
little  town  is  picturesque  at  all  times,  but  especially  when  the  clearer 
colder  Ughts  and  deeper  shadows  of  autumn  bring  out  its  irregularities 
of  form  and  its  caprices  of  colour ;  when  the  high  wind  drives  the 
fleecy  clouds  rapidly  across  the  sky,  leaving  huge  rifls  through  which 
one  looks  up  at  the  immense  height  of  the  blue  dome,  so  tranquil,  so 
majestically  far  above  their  restless  shifting  motion.  The  steepness 
of  the  streets,  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  houses,  the  clearly-defined 
hue  of  the  coast,  the  tumult  of  the  sea,  the  quietude  of  the  old  gray 
ramparts,  the  dignity  with  which  the  dome  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
square  tower  of  the  ancient  Norman  keep  rear  themselves  above  the 
gigantic  walls — are  most  effective  in  the  fall  of  the  year ;  that  solemn 
and  poetic  season,  in  which  the  fulness  of  the  life  of  nature  and 
the  process  of  its  decay  are  alike  present  and  alike  beautiful. 

The  season  had  been  an  unusually  fine  and  pleasant  one  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer  in  18G4,  and  the  pilgrimages  to  the  famous  shrine  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Boulogne,  which  so  strongly  attract  the  curiosity  and  excite 
the  surprise  of  the  English  visitors,  had  been  particularly  numerous 
and  gay.  In  addition  to  those  attractions,  a  famous  preacher  had  been 
holding  forth,  evening  after  evening,  for  a  month,  at  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  his  sermons  had  been  eagerly  listened  to  by  crowds  of  residents 
and  visitors,  and  his  fire,  eloquence,  and  earnestness  had  furnished  a 
theme  for  conversation  among  all  classes  in  Boulogne,  and  were  regarded 
with  wondering  admiration  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  The 
eloquent  and  popular  Dominican  had  returned  to  the  retirement  of  his 
convent  at  Paris,  and  I  heard  of  him  every  where,  but  had  arrived  too 
late  to  profit  by  the  charm  and  power  of  his  oratory.  I  had  no  distinct 
notion  of  the  routine  of  a  Dominican  monk's  life,  and  I  felt  some 
curiosity  respecting  the  man  to  whom  universal  report  assigned  such 
variety  of  talents.  On  such  a  fine  autumnal  evening  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  chanced  that  I  was  a  listener  to  a  conversation  in  which  the 
celebrated  Dominican  was  discussed  from  various  points  of  view.  One 
spoke  of  his  learning  and  eloquence,  and  of  the  sunny  firankness,  ease, 
and  good  humour  of  his  manners ;  another  dweli  ^«x^SR:Q^»B^.^  ^s^\iw^ 
kindliness,  on  his  interest  in  children,  «cl3l  ^oxxsA  m^  X^l  ^  ^^ssoNk^rs^ 
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which  BUrprised  lue  not  a  little :  this  lady  said,  "  He  is  the  i 
amnfiing  man  I  ever  met  in  my  life."  Then  came  the  t€stimony  i 
the  children.  The  monk  had  joined  with  the  ntmost  zest  i 
jeux  inmcents;  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  proverbB  and  chaia&t 
spoke  naturally  in  mkmhoiirs,  and  made  louts  rimes  faster  than  t' 
could  follow  him.  t  wondered  much  at  all  this ;  there  was  son 
thing  in  it  so  difTeront  irom  any  thing  I  tiad  ever  fancied  about  I 
life  of  a  prieBt,  and  especially  about  the  life  of  a  monk ;  and  I  was  ] 
more  surprised  when  I  learned  that  the  Dominican  in  qnestion  was 
accomplished  musician,  and  a  well-known  contribntor  to  the  religi 
and  critical  literature  of  the  day.  From  this  epecial  theme,  the  con? 
Bation  wandered  to  the  lives  and  experiences  of  the  foreign  clergy 
general;  and  I  gave  expression  to  my  ideas  of  the  solitude,  the  h 
□ess,  and  the  apathy  of  these  existences,  whose  real  condidooe  i 
tmknowQ  to  me.  I  had  often  mnsed  npon  the  terrible  knowledge 
eril  which  the  performance  of  a  priest's  doty  brings  with  it,  and  w 
dered  whether,  in  all  but  callous  hearts,  the  faculty  of  happiness  a 
not  he  destroyed  by  such  knowledge.  In  a  modified  degree,  all  i 
haTe  passed  earliest  childhood  share  it :  but  to  them  it  is  poasiblfl 
keep  aloof  irom  it  in  a  great  measure  ;  there  must  be  more  or  l< 
free-will,  of  choice,  in  our  acquisition  of  such  knowledge;  there  n 
voluntary  application  of  our  powers  of  observation  to  the  developni  ^^ 
of  evil  around  ns ;  but  this  is  not  a  priest's  case.  I  had  said  somctJij 
on  tliis  matter,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  present  replied  to  my  obi 
ration : 

"PtTG  M would  have  convinced  you," he  said,  "that  tho.| 

of  the  cloister  ia  not  necessarily  a  gloomy  one.  I  never  saw  a  i 
who  loved  life  more.  He  is  Just  thirty-six ;  and  I  heard  him  say 
hoped  the  good  God  would  grant  him  thirty-six  years  more,  to  a 
Him  in  this  world,  before  He  calls  him  to  see  Him  in  the  next." 

"  Thirty-sis  years  more  !"  I  said,  in  amazement ;  "  a  monk  wish 
thirty-Btt  years  more  of  an  exiBtence  which  seems  to  me  like  a  lift 
despair  I" 

"  Do  you  then  believe  that  there  is,  that  there  can  be  any  t 

thing  ?"  asked  Mr.  K seriously.     "  Let  us  pass  by  the  question 

monastic  life  for  a  moment,  and  consider  that  of  the  life  of  men 
the  world,  sinful  men,  even  impenitent  men.  Is  there  any  such  pi 
bility  as  a  life  of  despair  ?" 

"Assuredly  there  is,"  I  answered.  "There  are  lives  which  I 
exhausted  the  resources  of  calamity ;  there  are  lives  marked  by  c 
variety  of  suffering — by  disappointment,  by  bereavement,  by  deserti 
loneliness,  calumny,  gross  injustice.  Are  not  such  lives,  as  weUi 
those  wliich  are  filled  with  crime,  lives  of  despair  ?" 

"  Ko,"  he  said ;  "  certainly  not.    There  is  no  place  for  despai 
abiding  feeling  in  the  human  heart.    But  your  remarks,  expressin 
a  feelmg  which  is  very  natural,  until  one  has  studied  the  sts 
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'uqpects  of  life  more  closely  than  it  is  one's  cnstom  to  do,  hare  awak* 
teed  a  recollection  in  my  mind  which  has  a  close  bearing  npon  the 
Wqect  from  which  onr  conyersation  has  strayed — the  experiences  of 
mud  priesthood." 

f  "  I  have  often  thought  what  they  must  be,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  have 
terer  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  any  facts.  That  the  life  of  con- 
iiedflntions  priests  must  be  stem  and  sad,  must,  I  think,  be  beyond 
tdiqnite." 

:  "  True,"  he  answered,  "  but  fiill  of  consolation  too.  Shall  I  tell 
joa  a  story  told  me  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  a  story  which  has  ir  strange 
bearing  on  the  question  with  which  our  digression  began ; — that  of  the 
possibility  of  a  life  of  despair  ?" 

I  assented  joyfully,  and  my  friend  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes. 
When  he  returned  he  brought  with  him  a  closely  written  manuscript, 
which  he  adjusted  for  reading,  while  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

''Perhaps  the  saddest  and  hardest  part  of  that  life  which  yon 
think  so  sad  and  so  hard — the  life  of  the  priesthood  and  the  cloister — ^is 
its  large,  constant,  and  inevitable  contact  with  crime.  Every  human 
existence  has  points  of  contact  with  evil,  many  with  crime  and  misery. 
The  lawyer  and  the  physician  can  tell  their  stories  of  the  hardening, 
{he  depressing  influence  of  such  contact ;  but  their  experiences  fade 
into  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  those  of  the  priest.  And,  while 
the  ordinary  routine  of  his  calling  brings  every  priest  into  constant 
inexorable  collision  with  that  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  dishonours 
{he  Creator,  and  renders  His  creatures  wretched,  that  contact  is 
doubly  intimate,  and  infinitely  more  painful,  when  his  lot  is  cast 
among  the  avowedly  criminal  classes.  There  is  no  more  severe  trial, 
{here  is  no  sterner  experience  than  the  life  of  a  priest  whose  penitents  . 
are  for^ts,  whose  sphere  of  duty  is  the  cJUourmes,  He  sees  crime 
{here,  not,  as  it  were,  accidentally — under  a  decent  social  veil,  lifted 
before  him  alone— not  hedged  about  with  discreet  silence,  not  casual ; 
but  in  all  its  coarseness  and  indecency,  in  all  its  irrational  folly,  in  all 
its  nude  inconsequence.  There  sympathy  must  keep  silence,  and  com- 
passion seek  no  expression  of  its  pangs.  There  dread  expiation  treads 
its  monotonous  round,  and  men's  hearts,  black  with  unrepented  crime, 
writhe  under  the  sense  of  helplessness  forced  upon  them  by  the  irre- 
sistible arm  of  systematic  punishment.  There  men  cease  to  be  indi- 
viduals, and  become  items  in  a  total,  portions  of  a  system,  joints  in  a 
machine ;  there  rage  is  impotent,  hatred  is  harmless,  vengeance  is 
impossible,  free-will  is  abrogated,  pride  is  extinguished  in  the  dead 
level  of  an  equality  of  contempt,  and  a  perfectly-adjusted  apportion- 
ment of  suffering.    Impulse  is  fruitless,  and  rebellion  is  absurd. 

*^  There  is  but  one  man  to  whom  the  for^t  is  a  man,  not  an  item, 
not  a  cipher ;  one  man  to  whom  he  is  the  image  of  Ood,  horribly 
defaced,  blasphemously  desecrated,  but  still  the  \xck»j^  ^^  V^^\  ^sc^ 
man  to  whom  he  is  not  an  endaved  \x>4y»  a  \aV&d%  owk^^qs^^  <2ll  ^v^^ 
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and  blood,  -which  most  work,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  and  keep  silei 
with  ftutoma ton-like  snbmission  to  the  BMpreme  authority  of  or 
tion,  but  an  immortal  bouI,  the  qnestion.  of  whose  penitence  or  li 
ence  ia  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  i 
Trinity : — this  one  man  is  the  chaplain  to  the  eJimmnfs. 

"  It  chanced,  a  few  years  ago,"  continued  Mr.  K., "  that  I  associal 
for  some  time  pretty  frequently  with  a  priest  who  had  been  for  & 
years  at  Toulon,  working  among  thajbrfals  there.     He  wag  a  ] 
learned,  elderly  man,   and  Iiia  conutenanee  and  manner  alike  I 
the  imprcBB  of  the  painfiil  and  laborious  life  he  bad  lod  for  eo  loa 
and  the  depressing  associations  with  which  he  had  been  surronnaij 
Much  of  our  conversation  naturally  tnmed  upon  the  system  c 
hnt-avx /oreh,  on  the  efBcacy  of  the  punishment  there,  in  a  refon 
tory  sense,  on  the  varions  eifects  on  the  minds  of  the  criminaU  o* " 
comparative  def,'reea  and  terms  of  punishment,  and  on  his  t 
riencea  in  his  priestly  capacity,  in  the  cittH  dolonle,  among  the  p 
genlo. 

"  If  a  life  of  despair  were  indeed  a  poasibility,  it  might  su 
found   among  the  convicts  condemned  A  perp^htilo   to   the  i 
furci-s.     I  was  not  so  confidently  certain  then,   as  I  am  now,  ' 
there  is  no  such  possibiHty  ;  and  I  ofl«n  questioned  the  prioet  1 
the  condition  of  these  unhappy  men.    He  told  me  much  that  1 
painful  to  hear,  painful  to  think   of;  little  that  I  conld  repe 
you  here ;  but  invariably  this :  that  those  for^its,   who,  being  i 
perato  ruffians  when  their  punishment  (destined  to  bo  of  life-H 
duration)  begins,  remain  ruffians,  are  they  who  never  lose  the  b 
of  effecting  a  successftil  evasion.    Yon  will  say,  then,  that  I" 
who  cease  to  entertain  such   a  hope  sink  down  into  mere 
brutal  apathy,  into  the  mechanical  obedience  of  fear ;  and  » 
your  theory  of  a  life  of  despair.    But  it  is  not  bo.    Among  I 
hopeless  ones,   Pere  Kougemont  told  me  he   numbered  some  i 
sincere  penitents,  who  fulfilled  their  expiatory  task  with  no  i 
EuUen  acquiescence,  but  with  resigned  and  cheerful  hnmihty  j 
those  who  had  neither  hope  of  release  in  this  world,  nor  heara 
in-odiation   of  the  darkness  of  their  merited  lot,  became  recond 
in  time ;  and  laboured  on,  for  the  most  part  cheerfully,  though  n 
occasional  fierce  bursts  of  anguish  and  wratb,  which  Icssenod  in  r 
her  and  intensity  as  time  wore  away. 

"Among  his  unhappy  charges,  one  attracted  the  attention  of  P 
Rongemont  in  no  ordinary  degree.  No.  COS  was  a  tall,  spare,  e 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  with  an  intelligent  countenance,  and  w 
the  habitually  downcast  and  sullen  expression  familiar  to  those  v, 
accustomed  to  see  the  faces  of  criminals  daily.  Something  thoughli 
self-contained,  and  even  elevated  in  his  look,  something  patient  in  1 
attitude,  together  with  the  serious  attention,  quite  apart  from^  I 
decorum  exacted  hy  routine,  which  this  man  exiiibited  at  the  religi 
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pervices  and  instructions,  strnck  the  Jesuit  as  yery  unusual  in  snob 

it  place,  and  sufficiently  remarkable  to  have  been  observed  in  any 

iHe  inquired,  after  the  limited  fashion  in  which  inquiry  is  possible  at 

iitike  chiourmes,  and  found  that  No.  GOd  was  among  the  life-sentences, 

■nd  that  he  bore  a  good  character;  had  never  been  inscrit;  and 

I  Uiough  considered  maussade  by  his  companions,  it  was  easy  to  ascer- 

,  tiiin  that  this  opinion  was  founded  upon  his  reticence,  decency  of 

language,  and  pious  observances.    P^re  Rougemont  observed  No.  608 

still  more  closely,  and  wondered  at  the  apparent  contradiction  between 

his  character  and  the  crime  which  had  brought  so  fearful  a  punishment. 

This  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature — it  was  robbery  with  attempted 

assassination ;  a  kind  of  violence  far  from  uncommon  among  the  French 

peasantry. 

"Another  point  of  singularity  about  the  convict  No.  608  im- 
pressed itself  upon  P^re  Rougemont ;  and  in  order  to  understand  how 
eminently  it  was  calculated  to  do  so,  you  must  try  to  realise  for  a 
moment  what  it  must  be  to  listen  to  the  confessions  of  the  forqats. 
It  is  an  experience  which  leaves  its  mark  on  a  priest's  whole  life;  it 
is  full  of  unspeakable  sadness,  of  the  temptation  to  despair.    Things 
which  are  *not  to  be  spoken  of  among  Christians'  are  familiar  to 
the  wretched  dwellers  in  those  dark  places  of  the  earth;  and  nowhere 
is  the  holy  power  of  religion  more  heavily  taxed,  as  nowhere  are  its 
consolations  more  sorely  needed.    No.  608  was  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  confessional;  and  each  time,  as  the  man  retired,  with  a  bowed 
head  and  a  tranquil  heart,  from  the  presence  of  the  priest,  he  left  him 
more  and  more  wondering  and  perplexed.    "What  were  the  revelations 
made  by  this  violent  ruffian,  this  crime-stained  wretch,  whose  life  was 
doomed  to  pass  away  in  the  prolonged  punishment  of  a  forqaVs  expia- 
tion?   Occasional  distractions  in  prayer,  transitory  lapses  from  charity 
towards  his  fellows,  impatience  under  their  insults,  anger  and  disgust 
at  their  foul  language,  self-condemnation  because  his  cheerful  acqui- 
escence in  his  doom  sometimes  flagged.    Beyond  such  self-accusation 
the  confidences  of  the  forqat  never  went.    At  length  P^re  Rougemont 
told  the  man  with  what  amazement  he  regarded  him,  and  its  origin. 
Partly  moved  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  know  more  of  this  strange 
penitent,  so  unlike  his  fellows,  and  partly  by  the  fear  which,  never- 
theless, he  instinctively  rejected,  that  the  man's  confessions  might  be 
insincere,  might  be  sacrilegious,  he  told  him  that  the  irreconcilable 
difference  between  the  state  of  his  conscience  and  his  position  as  a 
criminal  of  the  gravest  degree  troubled  him,  and  pressed  him  to  give 
an  explanation. 

"No.  608  complied,  though  not  without  hesitation.  *I  will  tell  you 
my  history,  my  father,'  he  said;  'though  I  could  tell  it  to  none  but 
jrou,  lest  the  long  lesson  of  my  life  should  be  unlearned  through  such  a 
X)nfidence.' 

"  The  tale  which  Pdre  Bongemont  tticii  Yvewc^  V'Ji  ^sfrwAft  %5s«viL^>i^ 
YOh.  J.  ^ 
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only  the  necess&ty  changes  of  name  and  place;  &nd  as  he  gave  di 

into  my  tempornry  keeping,  I  transcribed  and  will  now  read  it  toi 
'My  native  village,'  said  No.  608,  'was  a  poor  place,  and  »• 
all  poor  people  there.  It  lay  close  to  the  sea,  on  one  of  the  bara 
most  inhospitable  of  the  northern  coasts.  We  were  not  nnl 
Ihongh  we  lived  as  we  worked,  hard;  but  we  were  proud  and  i^ 
wid  religion  had  failed  to  recover  her  footing  amongst  us,  Th< 
neas  of  heart  and  dcadnesB  of  faith  which  had  come  upon  France. 
days  of  our  fatliers  held  ns  in  their  bonds,  and  we  left  religion  to 
who  are  never  satifified  for  long  without  it — the  women.  Uy 
died  when  I  was  a  chUd;  and  my  sister  and  myself  were  broaj 
strictly  and  laborionsly  by  my  mother.  She  was  a  stem, 
woman,  over  whoBe  earlier  life  the  Btorm  of  the  Revolution  had 
She  and  my  father  had  been  confitjcotial  serraDts  in  the  empU 
of  a  great  nobleman;  and  for  some  time  had  been  in  imminent 
of  sharing  the  fate  of  their  master  and  his  prond  and  beautlR 
who  died  by  the  guillotine  in  the  first  days  of  the  Terror.  B| 
VQB  some  little  safety  in  insignificance  in  that  dreadful  time;  i 
EaUier  and  motJier  were  spared, — overlooked  perhaps,  Sorrt 
fear  had  early  set  their  mark  npon  my  mother;  and  poverty  d4 
it.  Aftor  my  father's  death,  her  rare  smiles  became  rarer  j  i 
troth  onr  poor  home  had  little  to  lighten  it,  save  Aline'a  ' 
She  was  beautiful  indeed, — a  tall,  graeefiil,  dark-eyed,  dark-hail 
whose  loveliness  hard  work  and  the  nncared-for  life  of  ft  pool 
conld  not  injure.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  stand  at  the  i 
table,  my  mother  made  her  share  her  labour;  she  was  d 
lanndress  the  village  boasted,  and  her  chief  livelihood  waa 
from  the  Chfiteaa  de  CoranUenil,  the  sole  Beignemial  i-csidi 
miles  around.  I  worked  in  the  village  smithy;  and  I  too  1 
qnently  employed  at  tlie  ehatean,  for  I  was  ingenions  and  ban 
had  a  good  deal  of  time  to  spare.  Some  of  onr  pleasantoi 
were  those  we  passed  together,  in  going  to  and  retumin 
Oorandeuil ;  Aline  with  some  article  of  dress,  a  white  gown  i 
coat  amply  stlH'cncd  and  daz.zlingly  white,  linng  from  a  lol 
over  her  shoulder,  and  I  with  my  bag  of  tools  in  my  hand. 

'  The  Ohflteau  de  Corandeuil  was  a  league's  distance  from  th« 
and  by  so  mnch  farther  inland,  lu  old  days  it  had  been  a  i 
place,  and  it  bad  external  grandeur  stiU.  The  great  gates  of  ^ 
iron  opened  on  a  smooth  expanse  of  greensward,  bounded  on  tlii 
by  the  centre  and  the  wings  uf  the  vast  building,  and  divi 
wide  carriage-way  of  fine  yellow  gravel,  which  led  to  the  a 
a  wide  doorway  of  carved  oak,  reached  by  a  flight  of  flat,  bro 
marble  steps,  and  shaded  by  a  splendid  baldaqnin,  also 
which  had  been  brought  from  a  Flemish  town  in  the  tima 
wars.  It  was  a  still  and  silent  place  in  my  boyhood ;  for  the 
woa  a  widow ;  the  Hevolntion,  which  had  spared  her  Ufe,  had  \ 
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^iiBband,  and  diminislied  her  fortane  to  a  maintenance  too  modest  to 
'permit  her  to  keep  up  her  former  state. 

^  *  Madame  de  Corandenil  had  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  of  the 
■■Bme  age  as  myself  and  Aline.  The  establishment  at  the  chAtean  con- 
'  Bifited  of  Jean  Gomel,  the  steward ;  a  tutor  for  the  young  count,  whose 
'  title,  however,  was  laid  aside  during  his  boyhood ;  a  femme-de-chambre 
named  Clemence  Dervaux,  who  was  Aline's  particular  &iend,  though 

■  her  senior  by  several  years;  and  a  few  domestics  of  various  grades. 

■  Life  at  the  ch&teau  was  not  much  less  dull  than  life  at  the  village ; 
'  but  at  least  they  knew  more  there  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world 
r  than  we  did ;  and  after  my  return  from  a  few  hours'  work  at  Corandenil, 
•  I  was  looked  upon  with  curiosity  and  interest,  as  the  bringer  of  news 

from  a  system  of  things  far  outside  of  ours. 

'Eugene  de  Corandenil  was  a  fine  handsome  youth,  with  all  the 
personal  beauty  and  but  little  of  the  offensive  pride  of  his  race.  His 
comparative  poverty  and  his  mother's  prejudices  had  combined  to  keep 
him  in  retirement.  He  disliked  the  Empire,  but  he  chafed  very  little, 
if  at  all,  under  the  necessity  which  held  him  back  from  the  groat  world 
of  Paris.  He  was  a  student  and,  though  in  a  less  degree,  a  sportsman. 
.He  was  affable  and  considerate  to  all  his  inferiors,  and  was  beloved 
by  his  dependants,  with  one  exception.  This  exception  was  Charles 
Cornel,  the  son  of  the  steward,  a  lad  a  little  younger  than  the  Count 
and  myself.  A  fierce  quarrel,  which  had  its  origin  in  an  act  of  cruelty 
to  a  pet  dog  committed  by  Charles  when  they  were  little  more  than  chil- 
dren, had  resulted  in  bitter  and  vindictive  hatred  on  the  part  of  Comel, 
and  in  indifference,  too  indifferent  to  be  disdainful,  on  that  of  the 
young  Count.  Between  Eugene  do  Corandenil  and  his  mother  perfect 
sympathy  and  affection  existed,  and  they  were  closely  united  in  loving 
solicitude  for  the  remaining  member  of  the  little  family  circle,  Isabelle 
de  Corandenil,  who  was  blind.  This  young  lady  was  younger  than 
her  brother,  and  had  been  born  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  her  father's 
death. 

'  I  need  tell  you  little  of  the  affairs  at  the  Chateau  de  Coran- 
denil. The  blind  girl  loved  Aline  niuch ;  she  could  not,  indeed,  see  her 
beauty,  which  year  by  year  increased,  but  she  could  appreciate  her 
high  spirit,  her  quick  wit,  her  resolute  nature,  and  that  dauntless 
courage  and  endurance  which  contrasted  so  markedly  with  her  own 
timid  and  yielding  disposition ;  as  strangely  as  her  fair  tresses,  pale 
cheeks,  and  sightless  blue  eyes  contrasted  ^ith  the  radiant  and  domi- 
nant, the  passionate  and  stem  beauty  of  Aline.  Time  passed,  and  my 
sister  had  I  were  left  alone.  Our  mother  died  just  as  the  news  of 
the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  had  reached  our  remote  village.  We 
wesre  not  ardent  politicians,  and  we  had  not  felt  very  strongly  on  the 
matter,  except  when  the  Conscription  pressed  heavily  upon  us.  Many 
of  our  companions  had  left  us,  never  to  retum^  iVNfe\t  Vs^^i.  ^^sc^ 
whitening  on  distant  battle-Mda,  and  \Jaft\t  ^^aRfts^  \siK^  '»^«oi.  ^^ 
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more.  The  only  person  of  our  little  society  who  ■was  really  entlm- 
Biaatic  in  the  canse  of  Napoleon  wna  Charles  Cornel,  and  he  bewaileil 
the  abdication  and  the  restoration  very  bitterly.  With  the  restorstina 
came  new  life  and  movement  at  the  chfttoau.  Madame  dc  Coranilciiil 
resolved  to  proceed  to  Paris  immediately,  to  present  her  son,  by  ilv 
title  of  his  ancoators,  to  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  France;  andili'.' 
young  Count,  nothing  loth,  commnaicatcd  to  me  his  approachms  d''- 
parture,  and  his  determination  to  enter  the  army,  now  that  the  UI'im 
of  France  wore  once  more  displayed  npon  the  immemorial  stanilani, 
Engf'ne  de  Corandenil  was  twenty-three  years  old  at  this  time,  ainl 
in  the  prime  of  manly  strength  and  beanty.  Before  she  left  i!^'' 
chateau  Madame  la  Comtesse  had  taken  Aline  into  her  serricfi.  >" 
the  death  of  our  mother,  and  assigned  to  her  the  duty  of  atlenilinj 
on  Mademoiselle  Isabelle.  Our  little  village  home  was  dismantleil.  ! 
resided  with  ray  employer;  and  as  I  added  some  of  the  finer  procef--" 
of  a  Bmith's  work  to  my  former  avocation,  I  began  to  earn  a  lihl'' 
more  tlian  the  bare  snbBistcnce  to  which  I  had  been  so  long  !iiiiii''J. 
I  seldom  "went  to  tlie  chfltcau  now  to  see  my  sister,  but  she  frequroiij 
came  half-way  to  the  village  to  meet  me,  when  my  day'a  work  ' 
done,  and  the  femme-de-chanibre  had  replaced  her  with  her  jomi,' 
raistreas.  ■  Onr  place  of  meeting  was  in  a  dreary  spot  enough;  but  oil 
the  face  of  the  country  about  there  was  dreary; — it  was  a  mined  mill 
under  the  walls  of  which  ran  a  swift  and  deep  but  narrow  stream. 
Some  heavy  stones  had  fallen  from  the  rnin  so  long  before,  that  tht'T 
were  stained  and  grass-grown,  and  on  them  Aline  and  I  used  to  ^i' 
in  the  evenings,  during  the  short  time  she  permitted  herself  tfl  remiiiii 
absent  from  her  helpless  charge. 

'  I  must  DOW  tell  you  what  manner  of  persons  my  sister  and  iny#i '. 
were  at  this  time.  8he  wa.^  as  I  have  said,  bcautifiil;  a  womau  '■ 
the  atcrn  imposing  presence  and  dauntless  resolution  which  had  mR^c 
80  many  of  her  sisterhood  heroic  in  those  terrible  days  of  which  the 
story  had  been  familiar  to  us  from  oar  infancy.  She  was  not  ignorant, 
and  neither  was  I ;  but  I  did  not  care  for  reading,  while  books  were 
her  delight.  I  think  she  had  inspired  Mademoiselle  de  Corandenil  with 
the  love  of  them,  and  the  greater  portion  of  her  time  was  passed  in 
reading  aloud  to  her  afflicted  charge.  Aline  had  great  talents,  and 
was  in  eveiy  respect  above  her  position  m  life.  I  have  said  our  little 
village  society  was  not  a  religious  one,  and  in  this  that  of  the  chiltean 
resembled  onrs,  for  no  one  within  its  walls  cared  about  religion.  Aline, 
in  particular,  plunged  into  the  atheistical  literature  of  the  period  and 
of  the  century  with  avidity ;  and  though  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  mj 
ignorance  arose  from  no  conscientious  scmples,  but  only  from  want  ol 
taste.  I  lived  a  careless,  immoral  life:  the  pleasures  within  my  reach 
were  not  many,  and  they  had  little  but  their  Binfulness  to  recommend 
them ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  I  accepted  (hem  readily  enough ;  and 
inowing  that  my  work  was  conscientiously  done,  I  thought  of,  1 1| 
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liered  in,  no  higher  dnty.  My  most  intimate  and  constant  associate 
wag  Charles  Cornel,  who  was  frequently  present  at  my  wayside  intcr- 
Tiews  with  Aline,  and  of  whose  admiration  for  her  I  began  to  conceive 
KHoe  snspicions  shortly  after  she  had  gone  to  reside  at  the  chAteau. 
I  told  these  suspicions  to  my  sister ;  reminded  her,  that  as  neither 
of  them  had  any  means,  and  old  Jean  Comel  was  renowned  for  his 
kie  of  money,  his  stinginess  to  his  eon,  and  his  general  arbitrariness, 
1  marriage  between  them  wonld  be  impossible.  Aline  received  my 
Kpresentations  without  embarrassment — indeed  she  was  never  embar- 
nssed—and  replied  to  them  frankly. 

"Do  not  fear,  Antoine,"  she  said;  "I  have  no  wish  to  marry 
Charles  Comel." 

"But  you  know  he  loves  you,  my  sister." 

"I  know  it,"  she  said;  "but  I  repeat,  I  shall  never  marry  him. 
I  have  far  other  designs  than  the  wretched  life  of  the  village,  or  even 
the  servile  one  of  the  cWiteau,  for  my  future." 

'While  she  spoke,  a  strange  thrill  in  her  voice  struck  me  pain- 
fclly,.and  I  looked  at  her  with  wonder,  as  she  sat  on  a  block  of 
itoae,  as  proudly,  as  calmly,  as  gracefully,  as  a  throned  queen ;  and 
looked  out  straight  towards  the  horizon,  with  a  new  expression  in  her 
ton  dark  eyes,  and  a  purpose  in  each  line  of  her  handsome  face.  The 
next  moment  every  feature  softened,  and  she  looked  up  with  her  rare, 
f^andng  smile,  and  greeted  Comel,  who  had  come  up  behind  me  in 
Uie  abort  interval  of  silence.  That  night  I  felt  uneasy  and  troubled  ; 
iff  I  began  to  fear  Aline  loved  this  young  man ;  and  the  resolution 
vith  which  she  had  expressed  herself  disturbed  me,  even  more  than  the 
contemplation  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  matter  would  have  done,  had 
Iter  determination  been  different. 

*A  short  time  passed,  and  news  of  a  serious  nature  reached  the 
di&teau.  The  Countess  had  been  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
vaa  to  return  to  Corandeuil  when  her  convalescence  should  render  her 
nmoyal  possible.  The  Count  had  obtained  a  conge,  and  was  to  accom- 
foj  her.  In  due  time  they  came,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  chu- 
teiii  assembled  at  the  grand  entrance  to  receive  them.  Mademoiselle 
ie  GOTandeuil  awaited  the  arrival  of  her  mother  and  brother,  leaning 
m  Aline*8  arm  ;  and  the  most  casual  observer  could  hardly  have  failed 
4>  be  struck  by  the  contrast  which  the  two  girls  presented ;  the"  one 
Mk,  che'iivey  insignificant,  the  other  grandly,  majestically,  vigorously, 
ilmoet  audaciously  beautiful.  As  Aline  offered  her  respectful  saluta- 
ion  to  the  Countess,  releasing  Isabelle's  arm,  that  she  might  be  folded 
a  her  mother's  embrace,  I  saw  two  things.  The  first,  that  the  young 
kyant  started  perceptibly,  and  an  expression  of  wondering  admiration 
aased  over  his  ingenuous  features ;  the  second,  that  a  terrible  and 
mnistakable  change  had  come  upon  the  Countess.  It  was  impossible 
0  tell  by  any  look  or  gesture  of  hers,  that  Aline  had  lecoginsfcd  \3x^ 
cesence  of  Engine  de  Corandeuil,    That  eyening  my  aifiber  m<3L\A  m<^) 
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"Antoine,  Madame  la  Comtesse  etayed  too  long  in  Paris." 
"  Why,"  said  I  ?  "  do  you  think  she  ia  aerioaely  ill  ?" 
'  She  Hmiled  strangely,  and  said,  "  Slie  has  come  home  I 
Bnt  I  don't  menn  that  only.  M.  le  Comt«  haa  learned  to  hi 
own  way  la  has.  He  was  a  good  boy  enongh  here,  and  wit 
murmur  would  have  married  any  little  liidy  whom  his  mother 
have  disinterred  from  a  convent  for  him.  Ho  haa  now  reject 
choice  ;  and  when  ghe  is  dead  he  will  choose  toi  himself,  or,  H 
he  will  believe  that  he  does  so."  .... 

'  The  Countess  de  Cornndcuil  wna  dead  within  two  monUu 
Eugi^nc  was  the  iofataatcd  slave  of  my  sister  Alilie.  At  first 
struck  by  a  kind  of  terror  at  so  incongruous  an  attachment 
lent  myself  unscrupulously  to  Aliae's  designs.  I  listened  eagerly 
stories  of  the  Count's  protestations.  I  knew  that  he  had  i 
commission  in  the  king's  army ;  and  that  he  had  abandoned  1 
to  the  passion  which  obscnred  hia  ambition,  his  family 'pridi 
thing  but  itself.  I  had  no  fear  for  Aline.  She  did  not  loi 
but  she  was  inexorably  resolved  on  forcing  hira  to  the  di 
step  of  maiTj'ing  her  ;  he,  the  representative  of  one  of  tho 
families  in  the  kingdom,  a  bouse  nhosc  alliances  had  been,. 
time  of  its  wealth  and  aplcndour,  the  special  care  of  Ihe 
of  France.  AJl  this  was,  of  course,  gone  by  for  ever  ;  the  Rei 
had  irrevocably  destroyed  much,  and  such  privileges  of  ras 
among  the  ruins  it  had  made  ;  the  RcetoraLion  was  powerleee 
aristocracy  in  the  fidnese  of  its  power,  ita  insolence,  and  it«  |( 
tion.  Yet  I  donbted.  When  I  spoke  to  Aline  of  my  donli 
listened  with  a  contemptuous,  iuEolcnt  smile,  and  answered  i 
That  Charles  Cornel  loved  her  I  knew,  and  sometunes  a  vng 
would  cross  my  mind  that  mischief  would  come  of  the  two  pna 
his  breast, — love  for  Aline,  imd  hatred  for  the  Connt.  But 
hasten,  a^  even  then  fate  was  hastening  on  towards  me  and  my  i 
'  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  and  all  France  was  seiM 
the  fever  of  the  Hundred  Dnys.  Charles  Coniel  came  to 
Btate  of  frantic  excitement,  and  told  me  that  be  was  going ' 
the  army,  rallying  from  every  point  around  the  irreeistibla 
"Why  should  I  stay  here,"  he  said,  "with  no  prospect  bg^ 
of  waiting  for  a  miserly  old  father's  death,  which  may  not  ta] 
until  I  have  lost  all  chance  of  gaining  any  thing  I  care  for  ? 
is  a  career  for  every  man  in  following  the  fortunes  of  the  Ed 
In  a  few  days,  during  which  I  saw  nothing  of  Aline,  he  t 
tlie  village,  and  old  Comet  bewailed  the  loss  of  a  son  whom  1 
avarice  had  driven  to  this  desertion.  It  was  some  time  sinol 
Charles,  and  I  had  been  together,  and  I  hud  of  late  avoided 
of  him  to  the  haughty  and  impatient  girl. 

'  The  Hundred  Days  were  at  an  end ;  the  allied  soverei; 
ia  Paris ;  and  Eugiine  de  Corandeu\\  \\o,4  ye^^  ttliwitantly  pn 
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■  pay  Ms  resjiccts  to  iho  kiug,  for  the  last  time  roBtored ; 
news  of  Obarlea  Cornel's  deotli  reat-lied  tiia  father.  He 
i>r  his  wounds  ia  a  hospital  at  Brnescle,  haviug  charged 
1  bnt  convalescent  comrade  with  two  letters,  which  duly 
their  de^tiDBtion.  Ouc  was  addressed  to  old  Comc-l,  and 
ji>nati;ly  worded.  The  son  besonght  his  felhcr  to  seek 
1  for  his  loss  in  giving  me  a  place  in  his  affections, 
ie  my  best  fnend,"  he  said,  "and  will  be  to  you  a  son." 
letter  was  addressed  to  Aline ;  but  it  was  not  until  long 
that  I  learneii  the  natore  of  its  contente.  I  saw  her  on 
kr  she  received  it.  Slie  was  qait«  calm  ;  but  there  was  not 
ooloiir  in  her  face,  and  on  her  brow  a  frown  set  fixedly, 
X  tugaia  left  it.  I  bcj^,  oatarally,  to  speak  to  her  of 
t  most  in  my  thoughts  ;  but  she  stopped  me,  with  an 
gesture.  "Not  now,  Antoine.  Sometime  hence  I  shall 
to  say  to  yon  concerning  Charles  Cornel.  Until  then 
^e."     Repeating  her  former  gesture,  she  luft  me. 

that  time  forth  I  was  much  with  Joan  Comel,  and  folks 
IB  easy  to  sec  who  would  be  the  next  intcndant  at  Cor- 
asd  Bume  even  spoke  with  a  sneering  meaning  of  the 
ia  which  Aline  and  myself  were  held.  This  in  no  wise 
! ;  I  doubted  Aline's  Buccoas  in  the  difficnlt  game  she 
;  but  I  never  feared  for  her  eafety,  because  I  thoroughly 
ler  indifference  to  Eugene  de  Corandeuil. 
yet  early  in  the  winter ;  and  the  Count  de  Corandeuil 
ito  BrittAny,  after  a  short  sojonm  at  the  chftteau ;  when 
after  the  woman  who  cleaned  the  house  in  which  the  old 
I  lived,  had  gone  away,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  little 
>i&d  the  shop,  a  cautious  knock  at  the  door  attracted 
I  withdrew  the  bolt,  and  beheld  AUne,  wrapped  in 
mantle,  its  hood  being  drawn  over  her  head,  and  under 
ir  face,  ghastly  in  its  pallor,  and  yet  lighted  up  by  a  fierce 
lie  excitement,  looked  out  at  me  with  a  gaze  which  almost 
e  to  stone.  She  was  supporting  herself  against  the  door 
hand,  which,  with  the  ontstretched  arm,  was  the  only  part 
risible.  I  placed  my  arm  round  her  to  lead  her  into  the 
atte  threw  it  otf,  and  crossed  the  threshold  with  a  firm 
led  her,  and  she  said,  "  Bolt  the  door." 

She  seated  herself  in   old   Pierre's  arm-chair,   still 
in  the  folds  oT  her  heavy  mimtle, 
tfae  old  man  asleep?"  slie  asked, 

a.  Aline.     Bnt,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  brings  you  here, 
iu»i    Wiat  has  happened?" 

be^^an  If.  shake  off  the  fascination  of  suqirise  and  apprehension 
liwld  me  silent,  and  qneBtioned  her  eagerly. 

the  aame  of  Hoarea,"  she  eaid,  ra  u  co\4  SQWfrai?, 


tone  and  with  a  gliaetly  Eiuile;  "I  come  on  a  terrible  ( 

down,  Antoine,  and  hear  me ;  lint  first  give  me  wine — good  wine,  B 

you  have  it,  and  o  moreel  of  bread.    Be  (juick;  I  am  faint." 

'  A  violent  shudder  shook  her  ae  she  Bjioke.  She  soaked  some  ma 
sels  of  the  bread  in  the  wine  wliich  I  hastened  to  set  betore  her,  H 
ate  tlicm  eagerly;  still  using  only  one  hand;  still  holding  her  mm^ 
round  her  with  the  other.  1  sat  and  gazed  at  her  face,  on  viM 
mingled  agony  nnd'reEolution  were  visible. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  not  IJke  hers  at 
had  ever  heard  it.  "  You  love  me,  Antoine,  and  I — I  think  I  love  jO 
I  never  feared  any  one,  and  1  don't  fear  you.  I  told  you  I  should  a 
day  speak  to  y  ou  of  a  man  who  is  dead,  and  who  wrote  to  me  whenl 
was  dying.    I  am  come  here  now  to  speak  to  you  of  him." 

'  She  leaned  forward,  and  her  clenched  hand  rested  heavily  cm  t 
table. 

"Charles  Cornel  loved  mc,  Antoine;  and  I  loved  him.     You  k 
this,  I  suppose?" 

'  I  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

"I  knew  there  was  one  tiling  I  loved  better  than  him — my  a 
tion;  but  I  did  nol  know,  until  he  was  dead  and  I  had  read  his  lelU 
that  there  wa^  any  thing  he  loved  better  than  mc.  1  deceived  Lim,  as  I 
thought  i  poor  fool  that  1  was,  not  to  know  that  a  great  passion,  like 
that  he  nourished — not  love,  another,  a  greater — gives  elear-siglilx 
ncBs,  gives  craft,  gives  caution,  gives  patience.  I  never  meant  i| 
marry  him ;  and  I  thought  he  did  not  know  it ;  but  I  loved  1 " 
Stay,  Antoine ;  read  this,  and  see  how  I  have  been  duped." 

'  She  drew  from  her  bosom,  but  with  a  cautious  movement  whicJT 
still  left  her  figure  quite  hidden,  a  coarse  sheet  of  pajier  closely  written 
over,  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  read  these  lines,  in  Charlea  Comers  hand ; 
they  had  been  written  with  much  difficulty,  and  evidently  at  different 
times. 

"Brusieh. — I  am  dying,  Aline;  and  when  yon  read  these  words  I 
shall  be  dead.  You  con  alford  to  forgive  a  dead  man, — but,  lest  the 
vengeance  for  which  I  have  so  long  waited  and  thirsted  should  be  for- 
feited by  any  impulse  of  your  grief,  for  your  soke  and  mine  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  cherish  a  delusion.  I  loved  you,  Aline ;  but  I  did  not 
love  yon  so  much  as  I  hated  Eugene  de  Corandeuil.  You  loved  mc ; 
bnt  not  so  much  as  you  loved  your  resolution  to  become  a  countess, 
— n  resolution  I  never  blamed,  since  it  served  my  purposes.  AVhen 
you  urged  me  to  join  the  Emperor's  army,  as  a  means  of  rendering 
OUT  marriage  possible,  I  perfectly  understood  yocr  design,  and  I 
acquiesced  in  it,  becanse  it  suited  my  purpose  to  leave  Corandeuil. 
I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  made  you  my  wife;  but  I  was  bap- 
pier  in  reflecting  that  the  Count  de  Corandeuil  would  make  you  his, 
after  you  had  been  my  mistress.  A  very  long  score  was  wiped  out  in 
thJB  plensant  perspective.    I  did  not  indeed  reckon  so  confidently  c 
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the  sabres  of  these  English,  which  have  closed  my  accounts  with  all 
the  world  prematurely ; — one  cannot  take  every  thing  into  account ; — 
but,  lest  I  should  be  deceived  when  I  shall  have  no  imrtie  en  revanche  in 
my  power,  I  tell  you  all  the  truth  now.    There  is  no  safety  in  reckon- 
ing on  events  in  which  women  are  concerned,  if  one  does  not  moke 
sure  that  their  hearts  will  not  play  one  false.   I  remember  the  difficulty 
I  experienced  in  getting  your  heart  to  betray  your  head,  Aline;  and 
I  am  therefore  careful  to  provide  against  its  possible  treachery  to  my 
purposes,  by  any  softness  to  my  memory.    Pray  do  not  be  false  to  the 
designs  of  years  merely  because  they  were  my  designs  also;  pray  do  not 
relinquish  your  own  game  because  I  too  have  played  it,  though  not  with 
c^tts  sur  table.    When  I  think  that,  had  your  resolution  to  resist  only 
exceeded  mine  to  conquer,  Eugene  de  Corandeuil  would  have  achieved 
a  last  triumph  over  me ; — ^whereas  I  die  with  the  consciousness  that, 
if  once  more  you  are  weak,  I  have  at  least  ruined  his  dearest  hopes  and 
wrung  his  heart  to  the  core;  and  if  you  are,  as  you  will  be,  strong, 
I  shall  have  sullied  his  honour  and  degraded  his  noble  race, — I  am 
inclined  to  bid  this  life  a  petit  hon  jour  with  much  cheerfulness.    Se- 
riously, Aline,  we  are  quits.    You  deceived  me,  and  I  deceived  you. 
You  have  the  best  of  it,  for  you  are  living,  and  may  be  Countess  de 
Corandeuil;  whereas  I  die,  by  English  swords  too,  and  can  be  nothing. 
For  the  little  time  that  remains,  however,  I  love  you.  Aline.    Antoine 
is  a  ten  garqon^  but  stupid.    I  hope  my  father  will  observe  what  I  have 
fiaid  about  him;  and  that  thus,  in  a  roundabout  way,  some  of  the 
money  which  you  would  never  have  taken  from  me  may  come  to  you. 
It  comes  from  Corandeuil  also,  you  know;  and  thus  it  will  be  yours 
in  all  fashions.  Chakles  Comel." 

*I  read  this  terrible  letter  with  mingled  stupefaction  and  rage,  and 
then  fiercely  asked  Aline  if  what  this  man  said  was  true  ? 

"Quite  true,  Antoine,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  cold  sneering 
tone.  "Yes,  he  has  his  revenge;  he  has  succeeded  in  his  purpose. 
And  I  too  will  carry  mine  through.  He  might  have  allowed  me  to 
wpet  him,"  she  said,  with  a  momentary  touch  of  sadness  in  her  tone; 
"but  he  could  not  resist  the  boastfulness  of  his  nature.  Yes,  I  will 
U  Countess  de  Corandeuil,  and  that  soon.  But  you  must  help  me." 
,  "I,  Aline!  How  can  I  help  you,  wretched  child?  You  have 
'Bined  yourself;  this  must  be  known  to  some  one  who  will  bring  it 
to  the  Count's  ears,  and  then  what  becomes  of  your  chance  of  a  fine 
nuttriage?" 

•     *God  forgive  me!    This  was  my  sole  thought;  I  had  no  care  for 
"i«  mined  honour,  the  endangered  soul  of  my  sister. 

"No,"  she  said,  "no,  I  am  safe;  there  is  no  danger.  Clemence 
biowB  indeed  that  I  have  had  a  lover,  but  she  believes  the  Count  to 
be  he;  and  as  she  has  taken  it  into  her  head  latterly,  since  she  has  lost 
tome  of  her  teeth  and  ber  complexion^  to  become  very  divote,^*^  \^^ 
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Bcc  in  tliis  marriage  only  a  reparation.  Another  yictory  for  Chsiks 
Cornel,  if  he  knows  it !  But  yon  mnst  aid  me,  Antoine ;  and  at  oBct 
Look  here." 

'Slie  put  aside  the  folds  of  her  mantle,  and  showed  me,  held  dosdi 
by  her  left  arm  across  her  bosom,  the  tiny  form  of  a  sleeping  in&fil 
I  recoiled  from  the  sight  with  an  exclamation  of  horror;  but  she  pot 
her  right  hand  on  me,  and  pushed  me  down  into  my  seat  again. 

"Listen,"  she  said  rapidly;  and  as  she  spoke  her  face  grewpik 
and  paler,  and  her  eyes  shone  feverishly;  while  at  almost  eToy  sen- 
tence she  pressed  the  infant  so  strongly  with  her  arm,  that  I  vx 
surprised  it  did  not  wake  and  cry.    "I  left  the  ch&tean  this  monung 
on  the  pretext  that  you  had  sent  for  me,  being  ilL     I  felt  that  my  hoo 
had  come.    You  know  the  ruined  mill,  Antoine,  and  the  angle  of  th 
two  walls  which  are  yet  standing.    In  that  desolate  spot  I  endured  mj 
anguish,  quite  alone.    I  need  not  tell  you  if  it  tried  m^y  courage  to  do 
that — but  I  had  much  to  gain — most  women  have  only  sympathy  vsi 
love,  and  win  them  best  by  weakness.    My  child  was  bom  in  the  twi- 
light.   I  had  made  a  little  dress  to  cover  it;  and  I  fed  it  onoe  frommj 
bosom.    Then,  when  I  thought  I  might  safely  come  throngh  the  village,  ' 
sure  that  all  would  be  within  their  miserable  houses,  I  came  on  here." 

"Good  God,  Aline  I"  I  cried;  "you  have  killed  yourself.  It  is 
impossible  that  you  can  survive.    And  the  child — did  it  not  cry?" 

*A  new  and  ghastly  suspicion  crossed  my  mind.  Was  the  child 
alive?    Aline  saw  the  thought  and  answered  it. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Antoine;  the  child  lives.  But  I  had  to  take 
precautions  against  its  being  heard ;  and  I  dropped  a  little  laodannm 
between  its  lips,  when  it  had  been  fed  and  warmed.  Here,  bend  pnr 
head,  and  you  will  see  and  hear  its  breathing." 

*  I  leaned  down  to  the  rosy  lips  of  the  little  creature,  and  I  did 
feel  the  faint  breath  gently  exhaled.  I  touched  the  forehead;  it  was 
damp,  no  doubt  from  the  heat  and  want  of  air  under  Aline's  mantle. 

"There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  Antoine,"  said  Aline;  **yoii 
must  go  at  once  to  V — ,  where  you  can  procure  a  horse,  and  ride 
thence  at  full  speed  to  L — ."  (She  named  a  large  city  within  twenty 
miles  of  our  village.)  "There  is  an  asylum  there  for  etifans  tnmvk^ 
You  have  but  to  leave  your  horse  at  an  auberge  and  walk  to  the  gate. 
"\Ylien  you  ring,  a  basket  will  be  let  down;  place  my  child  in  it," — she 
winced  for  a  moment,  and  ground  her  strong  white  teeth, — "  and  tafe 
up  the  ticket  with  a  number  on  it,  which  you  vrill  find  in  the  basket 
Then  the  basket  will  be  drawn  up,  and  you  can  return  as  speedily  aa 
possible.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  remain  here;  and  my  absence  from 
the  chateau  will  excite  no  comment.  "Wlien  the  old  woman  comes  in 
the  morning,  I  shall  tell  her  that  I  came  to  see  you,  and  was  too  ill  to 
return;  and  that  you  have  gone  to  the  chAteau  to  carry  my  excuses  to 
Mademoiselle.  I  will  employ  her  and  engage  her  attcaition;  you  wiU 
return  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  tiiou^  ^^  xa»s^  \sMSQ3t  ^Mapou^  xwk^ 
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I  think  by  carrying  out  this  plan  it  will  be  confined  to  the  danger  of 
some  of  the  people  at  the  chftteau  discoYcring  that  you  are  not  ill,  and 
of  old  Madelon  finding  out  that  you  did  not  go  to  Corandeuil, — dis- 
ooveriefl  which  will  trouble  us  little,  as  they  will  not  reach  the  cars  of 
Mademoiselle." 

'There  was  an  air  of  absolute  command  about  Aline  on  all  occa- 
sions; but  now  it  became  irresistible,  and  I  had  no  thought  of  opposing 
her.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  as  she  said,  and  only  as  she  said,  this  secret 
could  be  kept,  and  her  scheme  carried  into  effect.  All  my  thoughts 
■nd  feelings  were  in  confusion;  but  Alino'did  not  give  me  time  to  try 
and  arrange  them.  ''  Time  flies,"  she  said,  '^  and  I  must  get  some  rest. 
60,  Antoine,  and  at  once.  I  have  counted  on  you,  and  have  said 
nothing  of  reward.  But,  be  assured,  the  Countess  de  Corandeuil  will 
ridily  repay  the  devotion  of  her  brother."  Even  in  that  moment  of 
danger  and  of  suffering  the  woman's  voice  was  full  of  pride  and  boast- 
ftlnesB.  "  I  have  money,"  she  continued.  "  Mi/  wages — I  have  not 
Bpent  them ;  so  pay  well  and  have  a  good  horse.  You  can  say  you  go 
on  pressing  affairs  for  the  Intendant  of  Corandeuil  ;  and,  indeed,  your 
ttrand  somewhat  concerns  Comel,"  she  added,  with  slow  bitterness, 
vid  a  wan  smile  of  self-mockery. 

'I  made  my  preparations  to  depart,  put  on  strong  shoes  and  a 
loose  warm  coat,  and  then  approached  Aline  in  silence.  She  rose, 
laid  the  sleeping  infant  on  the  cushion  of  her  chair,  and  taking  off  a 
small  wooll^i  shawl  she  wore,  knotted  it  firmly  round  my  neck,  under 
AJ  coat,  after  the  fashion  of  a  sling.  She  then  took  up  the  child,  still 
sleepmg,  and  gazed  at  it  very  steadily. 

**  It  is  hard  for  you  to  part  with  the  baby,  Aline,"  I  said ;  "  take 
conrage,  my  sister;  he  will  be  well  cared  for,  and  one  day  I  will  reclaim 
him." 

**It  would  be  harder,  Antoine,"  she  replied  firmly,  "if  I  had  to 
njgret  his  father  also." 

'This  word  showed  me  the  depth  of  her  passionate  resentment  more 
dearly  than  any  she  had  yet  spoken.  She  touched  the  infant's  cheek 
vith  her  finger,  took  his  tiny  hands  in  hers,  and  put  them  to  her  lips, 
Uased  his  damp  brow,  and  without  a  tear  laid  him  in  the  sort  of 
Wnmock  she  had  formed  of  the  shawl  hung  round  my  neck.  She 
•*n  buttoned  my  coat  at  the  throat  and  the  waist,  leaving  the  inter- 
^Qung  space  open,  and  placed  my  awkward  arm  in  the  proper  position 
^  support  the  infant. 

'In  another  minute  she  had  shut  the  door  behind  me. 

*The  night  was  dark  and  cold,  and  the  wind  swept  over  the  high 

^i  through  which  my  path  to  V '•  lay,  with  an  angry  blustering 

▼oice.    As  I  strode  along,  carrying  my  tranquil  little  burden,  my 
^l^hts  b^an  to  arrange  themselves,  and  I  contemplated  all  the 
^i^cnxnttances  of  the  position  in  which  Aline  and  1  {oxmidi  owt^^^. 
I  fcit  OD  angm'  against  ber,  though  I  reviled  and  exect«A.cA.  \iXifc  ftfii^ 
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luan  \n1io  had  made  Lcr  subservient  to  bis   purpose  of  reyenge.  I 
vaguely  adniircd  her  courage,  her  marvellonB  physical  endurance,  hi 
rapid  master}-  of  the  position,  her  facility  of  inTention ;  and  having 
reached  this  stage  of  reflection,  I  even  began  to  wonder  whether  sIk 
had  had  any  alternative  resources  in  contemplation — ^what,  for  instance, 
she  would  have  done,  had  the  Count  not  been  obliged  to  go  to  BritUnj, 
or  had  she  been  unable  to  leave  the  ch^iteau  at  an  opiK>rtone  momait 
*  After  a  while  my  thoughts  became  quite  objectless  and  desultoiy, 
and  then  at  last,  and  just  as  I  was  entering  the  little  town  of  Y — , 
w  here  I  intended  to  procure  a  horse,  I  began  to  think  of  the  child. 
How  soundly  he  slept,  and  how  long!    Two  hours  had  elapsed  mt 
I  had  left  our  village,  and  my  little  burden  had  not  stirred.    The  m(m 
had  now  risen,  and  was  casting  a  straggling  light  across  my  path.  I 
stopped,  and  proceeded  cautiously  to  look  at  the  infant,  carefully  shel- 
tering him  at  the  same  time  from  exposure  to  the  cold.     The  face  had 
a  strange  api>earanee,  caused,  as  I  thought  at  the  first  glance,  by  the 
ungenial  light;   but  the  next  instant  a  horrible  fear  seized  me.    I 
snatched  the  babe  from  its  warm  covering,  felt  its  limbs,  and  laid  its 
face  to  mine.    The  tiny  limbs,  the  waxen  face,  were  cold, '  and  almcst 
stift*—my  sister  had  iguorantly  killed  her  child !     The  first  shock  ol 
this  fearful  knowledge  utterly  overpowered  me,  and  I   sat  down  bj 
the  roadside,  feeble  and  overwhelmed.    My  journey  was  needless  now, 
"Wliat  should  I  do  ?    Dispose  of  the  infant's  body,  and  return  to  Aline 
and  tell  her  truth  ?    No — she  might  not  believe  my  story,  she  might 
believe  me,  and  not  herself,  guilty  of  the  child's  death.     I  was  noi 
willing  to  accept  such  a  transfer  of  responsibility.     How  to  dispose  oi 
the  body,  besides  ?     I  was  on  a  bleak  high-road;  one  of  those  pitiless 
shadelcss  roads  common  in  the  north  of  France.     I  was  near  to  the 

town  of  V ;  even  at  so  late  an  hour  I  might  be  seen ;  the  infant 

did  1  abandon  it  on  the  road,  might  be  found  before  I  had  reached 

home,  and  pursuit  at  once  be  instituted,    I  had  no  means  of  makin« 

L|  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  grave,  and  I  knew  not  whether  thew 

i  was  a  pit,  a  well,  or  a  stream  in  the  vicinity.    As  I  thought  thus,  t 


sudden  remembrance  struck  me — I  knew  now  how  I  could  dispose  o; 
j  the  body  of  the  infant.    I  rose  instantly,  buttoned  my  coat  over  th< 

^  little  corpse,  which  made  me  shudder  by  its  harmless  contact,  and  re 

t  traced  my  steps  with  all  the  expedition  in  my  power.     It  was  thro 

ii  o'clock  when  I  reached  the  smith's,  and  the  darkness  and  silence  wert 

}■  universal.    I  hoped  Aline  might  be  sleeping,  and  yet  I  feared  that  he 

repose  might  prevent  her  giving  me  admittance.    I  cautiously  threi 

some  eai'th  against  the  window,  and  it  was  gently  opened.     I  spoke  a 

once,  "It  is  I,  Aline;  open  the  door." 

*  She  did  so,  but  without  bringing  a  light.    I  caught  her  hand  1« 
j  her  into  the  kitchen,  and  told  her,  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  what  ha( 

t  occurred.    Her  face  was,  of  course,  iii\k\bl^>  Wt  «k^  uttAted  a  moai 

of  mingled  agony  and  weakness,  and.  Wica.  Ve^X*  «\«s\Rfc»   \  ^\x\v!(^ 
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light,  and  when  I  looked  at  her  I  was  shocked  at  her  appearance.  Her 
eyes  were  hollow,  her  cheeks  pale  and  sunken,  her  lips  bloodless.  She 
sat  in  her  chair  huddled  together,  her  hands  hanging  helplessly  io\m. 
In  this  access  of  feebleness  I  foresaw  the  ruin  of  all  our  plans.  I 
unfastened  my  coat^  laid  the  little  corpse  upon  her  knees,  beseeching 
her  to  rouse  herself,  and  consider  the  immediate  necessity  for  action. 
After  the  interyal  of  a  minute,  she  said, 

"Why  did  you  bring  the  baby  back,  Antoine  ?" 
'I  gave  her  all  the  reasons  but  one,  and  that  one  she  divined. 
"And  because  you  fancied  I  might  think  you  had  completed  my 
work.  No,  brother,  if  we  must  use  the  jargon  of  the  fools  around  us, 
Joxx  and  I  are  not  good,  but  we  are  not  so  bad  as  to  be  able  to  kill 
*  baby.  My  child  has  indeed  died  by  my  act,  but  not  with  my  inten- 
tion.   And  now,  Antoine,  where  is  it  to  be  buried  ?'* 

•Even  as  she  spoke,  she  forced  herself  back  to  her  former  composure, 
ttd  began  to  straighten  the  little  limbs  and  compose  the  dead  infant's 
garments.    I  told  her  my  plan,  and  she  acquiesced  silently.    A  small 
Wooden  box,  in  which  a  few  candles  of  a  better  kind  than  those  we 
ordinarily  used  were  kept^  stood  in  a  press  in  my  room.    I  folded  a 
fonlard  of  my  own,  after  the  fashion  of  a  sheet,  and  placed  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  then  laid  the  little  corpse  in  this  rough  resting- 
place.    The  mother  sat  by,  silent,  and  with  her  face  coYcred,  until  all 
Was  completed.    I  tied  down  the  cover  firmly  with  strong  cord,  to 
Wlich  I  attached  a  piece  of  rough  iron ;  then  I  threw  Aline's  mantle 
OTer  my  arm,  and  so  hid  my  burden  completely  from  view.    "We  did 
ttot  exchange  a  word,  until  I  turned  towards  the  door,  when  Aline 
Scud: 

"I  have  told  you  that  Cl^mence  knows.  She  must  believe  the 
^^laild  lives,  or  she  will  believe  that  I  have  killed  it,  and  her  conscience 
"^HH  lead  her  to  betray  me,  as  it  now  persuades  her  to  assist  me.  I 
wt  confide  a  numbered  card  to  her  safe-keeping.    What  shall  the 

Tunber  be  ?    Are  there  many  mfans  trouvis  at  L ?" 

«I  don't  know." 

*  At  the  moment  a  number,  roughly  painted  in  blue  upon  the  candle- 
^^  caught  my  eye.    It  was  608. 

**I  will  get  a  card  written  for  yon,"  I  said;  "M.  le  Vicaire  writes 

^^  for  the  parish  lotteries.    We'll  take  G08."    And  I  went  out  once 

^*^  into  the  night.    This  time  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  road 

^  led  to  Corandeuil,  and  went  on  until  I  was  standing  under  the  wall 

®f  the  mined  mill,  and  close  to  the  swift  deep  river.    I  stood  upon  one 

^the  fidlen  stones,  that  had  often  served  as  a  seat  for  Charles  Comel, 

^Itenhe  and  I  and  Aline  had  met  in  that  place  together;  and  leaning 

^^nrard,  flung  the  box  into  the  stream.    I  heard  the  dull  splash,  saw 

«B  shimmer  of  the  parted  waters  in  the  moonbeams  for  a  moment, 

•od  then  the  customary  music  of  the  rapid  running  river  resumed  its 

"*w»tonoufl  melody. 
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'  Madelon  was  a  cleanly,  active,  piooB,  denf,  and  remarl^l;  Etnpil 
old  woman,  and  she  accepted  Alint'a  account  of  her  presence  at  the 
smithy  without  cither  interest  or  aoBpicion.  Old  Pierre  hardly  aolvsA 
her,  and  did  not  ask  any  reason  for  her  appearunce.  Aline  remaioMl 
three  or  four  days  with  me,  and  tlien  returned  to  CorandeniL  D^l^ 
ing  that  time  she  told  me  all  that  hod  passed  bctweon  her  and  Eug^ns 
de  Corandenil,  and  bow  he,  who  was  under  no  control  but  that  ol 
public  opiuion,  was  ready  to  set  such  restraint  at  dedance  and  man; 
her,  and  that  slie  had  even  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  inducing  him  U> 
postpone  his  happiness  so  long, 

'Aline's  influence  was  increased  by  her  apparent  disintercBtediif 
It  was  she  who  urged  him  to  consider  public  opinion ;  she  who 
minded  hira  of  the  splendid  traditional  alliances  of  Corandeail. 
the  young  Count  was  ready  to  adopt  imperialism,  republicanism,  i 
class  of  opinions  which  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  mairia 
This  was  the  position  of  affaira  before  the  Count's  departure,  and  wl 
he  returned  it  continued  the  same.     From  the  moment  Aline  left  ' 
smithy,  though  I  saw  her  more  frequently  than  before,  she  never 
look  or  word  recalled  the  incidents  of  that  terrible  night*    She  did  i 
even  tell  me  tlie  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  commnnication  she  bad 
found  herself  obliged  to  make  to  Cl^mence  Dervaux ;— but  I  felt  no 
doubt  that  it  had  been  discreetly  made.    When  the  yonng  Connt  re- 
turned, which  he  did  sooner  than  was  expected,  he  was  most  open  and 
incautious  in  his  devotion  to  Aline.    I  was  not  spared  many  aneert 
and  pretended  warnings  of  friendship ;  but  I  disregarded  them  a^ 
secure  in  my  knowledge  of  Aline's  firmness  of  porpose,  and  superiorly 
of  will  and  intellect  to  all  who  surroanded  her.    One  day  Aline  caOB 
to  me  and  confessed  that  I  was  her  last  and  greatest  difficulty.     I 
only  the  village  smith,  and  the  future  chiitelaine  did  not  wish  eitha  td> 
deny  her  brother  a  share  in  her  elevation,  or  to  attempt  to  induce  hs 
guests  to  accept  him  as  their  equal.    There  was  no  impulse  aboidfi 
Aline ;  she  foresaw  every  thing,  and  she  calculated  every  thing.    Sim 
was  resolved  that  hers  should  be  no  barren  triumph,  that  she  would 
take  her  place  as  Countess  de  Corandenil  with  as  few  drawbacks  aB< 
possible  to  the  grandeor  of  her  position.    She  spoke  to  me  quite 
didly  on  this  point,  and  I  heard  her  quite  patiently. 

'We  never  met  now  by  the  ruined  mill,  but  often  at  the  chfitea^, 
whither  I  went  in  the  evenings ;  and  there  Aline  proposed  to  me  thn! 
I  should  go  away  fi-om  the  vicinity  of  C-orandeuil  nutil  she  slioold 
have  secured  au  unassatlablo  position  for  herself  by  her  marria^ 
with  the  Count.  I  assented;  and  having  engaged  a  young  man  to 
replace  me  with  Pierre  Bonhard,  and  recommended  Madelon  to  taka 
especial  care  of  the  old  man  during  my  absence,  I  took  leave  of  my 
sisUhr,  who  supplied  me  with  money,  and  turned  my  back  on  onr* 
village  gladly  enough.  I  was  weary  of  the  place  and  of  the  life  I  led 
there,  and  I  longed  for  pleasures,  which  if  not  purer  would  be  at  least) 


and  would  not  be  put  ofl".  Sonietinios  1  seemed  to  see  {\\c  }>r(>ud 
face  of  the  dead  Countess — wlio  liad  been  i^^ood  aiiil  I'^Ufruiis  to 
other,  Tvlio  had  been  good  and  generous  to  me,  who  had  taken 
from  a  life  of  toil,  and  the  temptation  and  danger  to  which  such 
expoees  mstic  beanty,  and  made  her  the  confidential  companion 
r  afflicted  danghter — and  in  the  glance  of  the  disdainful  eyes  I 
noiace  and  rejH'oacli  for  the  shame  which  I  had  been  instromental 
inging  on  her  beloyed  son,  and  on  the  cherished  memories  of  his 
ihty  honse.  Bat  when  snch  fancies  pained  me,  I  forgot  them  in 
lisBipated  pleasures  in  which  I  freely  indulged.' 


«' 
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On  a  terrace  a  moment  we  linger : 

The  woodlands  are  hidden  in  mist, 
And  numbed  is  my  lady-love's  finger, 

Her  lips  are  too  iced  to  be  kissed. 
Scarce  Love  from  that  portal  can  flutter. 

Which  sweetest  is  marked  in  his  chart : 
Yet,  though  plaints  of  the  weather  lips  utter, 

Sweet  eyes  are  as  warm  as  sweet  heart. 
Still  she  says,  "  0  my  darling,  remember, 

If  dreary  and  chill  I  appear, 
I  told  you  I  thought  that  November 

Was  the  very  worst  month  in  the  year." 

'Tis  so,  ah,  my  own  !  yet  'tis  not  so  : 

November  with  visions  is  rife 
Of  the  summer  we  all  have  forgot  so. 

Of  spring  that  shall  wake  us  to  life. 
Look  back  to  the  thrush  and  the  starling. 

The  rose-petals  reddening  the  grass, — 
Look  on  to  the  violets,  my  darling. 

Soon  sweetening  the  lanes  as  we  pass  : 
And  kiss  me — ^kiss  close — and  remember. 

My  beauty,  my  sweetheart,  my  dove, 
That  ef  en  in  chilly  November 

There's  summer  on  lips  that  can  love. 
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BT  THE  AUTBOR  OF  "  LADY  ADDLETB  SBCBET,"  lie 

FATAL  FRIENDSHIP 

na  T.     Ths  Lktter  fbox  the  "  Alliance"  Office 

OK"  the  erenitig  of  the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Hollidaj  and  the  den- 
t  hod  diflcnsBed  the  propriotj:  of  calling  in  a  strange  doctor, 
e  Slialdon  came  again  to  see  his  sick  friend.  He  was  quicker  to 
xWe  the  changes  in  the  invalid  than  the  members  of  the  honsehold, 
a  eaw  bim  daily  and  h^nrly,  and  he  perceived  a  striking  change  for 
le  to-night, 
e  took  care,  howeyer,  to  snO'er  no  evidence  of  alarm  or  surprise  to 
r  is  the  sick  chamber.  He  talked  to  his  friend  in  the  HBual 
'  wny;  sat  by  the  bcd-sidc  for  half-an-honr ;  did  his  best  to 
)  Tom  from  a  kind  of  stopid  lethargy,  and  to  enconrage  Mrs. 
lidsy,  who  shared  the  task  of  nnrsing  her  husband  with  brisk 
f  Woolper — an  invaloablc  creature  in  a  sick-room.  But  he  failed 
attempts ;  the  dull  apathy  of  the  invalid  was  not  to  be  dia- 
y  the  most  genial  companionship,  and  Qeorgy'a  spirits  had  been 
g  lower  and  lover  aR  day  as  her  fears  increased, 
)  wonld  fiiin  have  c^ed  in  a  strange  doctor;  she  would  fain 
i<;ht  fbr  comfort  and  consolation  fh>m  some  new  quarter.  Bnt 
i  afrud  of  offending  Philip  Sheldon;  and  she  was  afraid  of 
ing  her  hnsband.  So  she  waited,  and  watched,  and  stmg^lcd 
i  that  ever-increasing  anxiety.  Hod  not  Mr.  Sheldon  made  light 
*iis  friend's  malady,  and  what  motive  could  he  have  for  deceiving 
7 

A  bnak&st-cnp  foil  of  beef-tea  stood  on  the  little  table  by  the 
■vde,  and  had  been  standing  there  for  hours  untouched. 
"I  did  take  snch  pains  to  make  it  strong  and  clear,"  said  Mrs. 
o6tpat,  legretfall/,  as  she  came  to  the  litUe  t&ble  dnxm^  &  ^'Aycc^ 
TOUL  ^ 
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prooesB,  "and  poor  dear  Mr.  Halliday  hasn't  taken  bo  mnch  as  a  spoon- 
fal.  It  won't  be  fit  for  him  to-morrow,  so  as  I  haven't  eaten  a 
morsel  of  dinner,  what  with  tlio  hurry  and  anxiety  and  one  thing  and 
another,  I'll  warm  up  the  beef-tea  for  my  supper.  There's  not  a 
bleesed  thing  in  the  house ;  for  yon  don't  cat  nothing,  Mrs.  Halliday ; 
and  as  to  cooking  a  dinner  for  Mr.  Sheldon,  yon'd  a  deal  better  go 
and  throw  yonr  victnals  out  into  the  gutter,  for  then  there'd  be 
chance  of  stray  dogs  profiting  by  'em,  at  any  rat*," 

"  Phil  is  off  his  feed,  then ;  eh,  Nancy  ?"  said  George. 

"  I  should  rather  think  he  is,  Mr.  George.    I  roasted  a  chicl 
yesterday  for  him  and  Mrs.  Halliday,  and  I  don't  think  they  eat  an 
ounce  between  them ;  and  such  a  lovely  tender  young  thing  as  it  was 
too — done  to  a  turn — with  bread-sance  and  a  little  bit  of  sea-kale. 
One  invalid  makes  another,  that's  certain.     I  never  saw  yonr  brot 
80  npset  aa  he  is  now,  Mr.  George,  in  all  his  life." 

"No?"  answered  George  Sheldon  thonghtfntly ;  "Phil  isn't 
rally  one  of  yonr  sensitive  sort." 

The  invalid  was  sleeping  heavily  during  this  conversation. 
stood  by  the  bed  for  some  minntes  looking  down  at  the  altered 
and  then  turned  t«  leave  the  room. 

"Good-night,  Mrs.  Halliday,"  he  said;  "I  hope  I  shall  find 
old  Tom  a  shade  better  when  I  look  round  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  aure  I  hope  so,"  Georgy  answered  monmfolly. 

She  WBs  sitting  by  the  window  looking  out  at  the  darkening 
western  sky,  in  which  the  last  lurid  glimmer  of  a  stormy  eunset  was 
fading  against  a  background  of  iron  gray. 

This  quiet  figure  by  the  window,  the  stormy  sky,  and  ragged  hurry- 
ing clouds  without,  the  dnsky  chamber  with  all  its  dismally  significant 
litter  of  medieine-botties,  made  a  gloomy  picture ;  a  picture  which  ttia 
man  who  looked  upon  it  carried  in  his  mind  for  many  years  after 
night. 

George  Sheldon  and  Nancy  "Woolper  left  the  room  together, 
Yorkshire  woman  carrying  a  tray  of  empty  phials  and  glaBecSr 
amongst  them  the  cup  of  becf-tca. 

"He  seems  in  a  had  way  to-night,  Nancy,"  said  George,  with, 
backward  Jerk  of  his  head  towards  the  sick  chamber. 

"  He  iV  in  a  had  way,  Mr.  George,"  answered  the  woman  gra< 
"let  Mr.  Philip  think  what  he  wiU.  I  don't  want  to  say  a  wi 
against  your  brother's  knowledge,  for  such  a  steady  studiona  geni 
man  as  he  is  had  need  be  clever;  and  if  I  was  ill  myself,  I'd  tmst 
life  to  him  freely;  for  I've  heard  Barlingford  folks  say  that 
master's  advice  is  as  good  us  any  regular  doctor's,  and  that 
very  little  yonr  regular  doctors  know  that  lie  doesn't  know  as  well 
better.  But  for  all  that,  Mr.  George,  I  don't  think  he  nndeiBt 
Mr.  Halliday's  case  qnite  as  clear  as  he  might." 
I        "Do you  think  Tom's  in  any  danger?" 
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^I  won't  asy  that^  Mr.  Oeorge ;  bnfc  I  think  he  gets  worse  instead 
of  getting  better." 

"Humph !"  mnttered  Ckorge,  **  if  Halliday  were  to  go  off  the  hooks, 
Phil  would  have  a  good  chance  of  gettin&:  a  rich  wife." 

"Don't  say  that^  Mr.  George,"  exclaimed  the  Yorkshirewoman  re- 
pioachfhlly ;  **  don't  even  think  of  such  a  thing  while  that  poor  man 
lies  at  death's  door.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Sheldon  hasn't  any  thoughts  of  that 
kind.  He  told  me  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliday  came  to  town,  that 
he  and  Miss  Georgy  had  forgotten  all  about  past  times." 

"0,  if  Phil  said  so,  that  alters  the  case.  Phil  is  one  of  your  blunt 
ontgpoken  fellows;  and  always  says  what  he  means,"  said  George 
Sheldon.  And  then  he  went  downstairs,  leaving  Nancy  to  follow  him 
at  her  leisure  with  the  tray  of  jingling  cups  and  glasses.  He  went  down 
thiongh  the  dusk,  smiling  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  just  given  utterance 
to  flome  piece  of  intense  humour.  He  went  to  look  for  his  brother, 
wiiom  be  found  in  the  torture-chamber,  busied  with  some  mysterious 
process  in  connection  with  a  lump  of  plaster-of-paris,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  model  of  ruined  battlements  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  dentist 
looked  up  as  George  entered  the  room,  and  did  not  appear  particularly 
ddigbted  by  the  appearance  of  that  gentleman. 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  ffiieldon  the  younger,  '<  busy  as  usual  ?  Patients 
leem  to  be  looking  up." 

. "  Patients  be  toothless  to  the  end  of  time  T'  cried  Philip, 

with  a  savage  laugh.    *'  No,  I'm  not  working  to  order ;  I'm  only  ex- 
perimentaliBiiig." 

''You're  rather  fond  of  experiments,  I  think,  Phil,"  said  George, 
aeatiDg  himself  near  the  table  at  which  his  brother  was  working  under 
tte  glare  of  the  gas.  The  dentist  looked  very  pale  and  haggard  in  the 
ps-light,  and  his  eyes  had  the  dull  sunken  appearance  induced  by  pro- 
longed flleeplessnesB.  George  sat  watching  his  brother  thoughtMly 
for  seme  time,  and  then  produced  his  cigar-case.  "  You  don*t  mind 
Of  smoke  here?"  he  asked,  as  he  lighted  a  cigar. 

''Not  at  alL  You  are  very  welcome  to  sit  here,  if  it  amuses  you  to 
m  me  woiking  at  the  cast  of  a  lower  jaw." 

''O,  that's  a  lower  jaw,  is  it?  It  looks  like  the  fragment  of  some 
dsUe-keep.  No,  Phil,  I  don't  care  about  watching  you  work.  I  want 
*•  talk  to  you  seriously." 

"What  about?" 

''About  that  fellow  upstairs ;  poor  old  Tom.  He  and  I  were  great 
Qonies,  yon  know,  at  home.    He's  in  a  very  bod  way,  Phil." 

"Is  he?  You  seem  to  be  turning  physician  all  at  once,  George.  I 
dtonldnt  have  thought  your  grubbing  among  county  histories,  and  tat- 
tered old  pedigrees,  and  parish  registers  had  given  you  so  deep  an  in- 
Bg^t  into  the  science  of  medicine !"  said  the  dentist,  in  a  sneering  tone. 

''I  don't  know  any  thing  of  medicine;  but  I  know  enough  to  be 
>Bte  that  Tom  HaUidBjig  aboat  as  bad  as  he  can  be,   NTbak>iir]%^^^ 
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me  is,  that  he  doeBn't  seem  to  have  had  anj  thing  particular  the  mm 
with  him.  There  he  lies,  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day,  witlia 
any  specific  ailment.     It's  a  strange  illness,  Philip." 

"  I  don't  see  any  thing  strange  in  it." 

"  Don't  yoa  ?  Don't  yon  think  the  surrounding  circumstances  e 
strange  ?  Here  is  this  man  comes  to  your  house  hale  and  hearty ;  ai 
all  of  a  sudden  he  falls  ill,  and  gets  lower  and  lower  every  day,  witlio 
any  body  being  able  to  soy  why  or  wherefore." 

"That's  not  true,  George.  Every  body  in  this  bouse  knows  t 
cunse  of  Torn  Halliday's  illness.  He  came  home  in  wet  clothes,  ai 
insisted  on  keeping  tliem  on.  He  canght  a  cold;  which  resulted  in  Ii 
fever.    There  is  the  whole  history  and  mystery  of  the  affair." 

"  That's  simple  enough,  certainly.  But  if  I  were  yoo,  Phil,  I'd  0 
in  another  doctor," 

"  That  is  Mrs.  Ilalliday's  business,"  answered  tiie  dentist,  cooll 
"she  knows  that  if  she  doabts  my  skill,  she  is  free  to  call  in  whom  a 
pleases.    And  now  yon  may  as  well  drop  the  subject,  George.    I've  In 
enough  anxiety  about  this  man's  illness,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  w( 
by  yon." 

After  this  there  was  a  little  conversation  about  general  mattfirs, 
the  talk  dragged  and  languislied  drearily,  and  George  Sheldon  rosi 
depart  directly  he  had  finished  bis  cigar. 

"  Good  night,  Phibp  I"  he  said ;  "  if  ever  you  get  a  stroke  of 
luck,  I  hope  you'll  stand  something  handsome  to  me," 

This  remark  had  no  particular  relevance  to  any  thing  that  had 
said  that  night  by  the  two  men.    Yet  Philip  Sheldon  seemed  in : 
wise  astonished  by  it. 

"  If  things  ever  do  take  a  turn  for  the  better  with  me,  youll  find  i 
ft  good  friend,  George,"  he  said,  gravely ;  and  then  Mr.  Sheldon  t 
younger  bade  him  good-night,  and  went  out  into  Fitzgeo^e-street, 

Ue  pansed  for  a  moment  at  the  comer  of  the  street  to  look  back 
his  brother's  house.     He  conld  see  the  lighted  windows  of  the  ii 
chamber,  and  it  was  at  tboee  ho  looked- 

'■  Poor  Tom,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  poor  Tom !  we  were  great  croi 
in  the  old  times,  and  have  had  many  a  pleasant  evening  together!" 


Mr.  Sheldon  the  dentist  sat  up  till  the  small  hours  that  nigfa^ 
he  had  done  for  many  nights  lately.  He  finished  his  work  in  the  U 
ture-chomber,  and  went  up  to  the  common  sitting-room,  or  drawing- 
room  as  it  was  called  by  courtesy,  a  little  before  midnight.  The 
servants  bad  gone  to  bed,  for  there  was  no  regular  nightly  watch 
the  apartment  of  the  invalid.  Mrs.  Halliday  lay  on  a  sofa  in  her  lii 
bond's  room,  and  Nancy  Woolper  slept  in  an  adjoining  apartmi 
alwajB  wakeful  and  ready  if  help  of  any  kind  siiould  be  wanted. 

The  ionse  was  very  (iuict  yxv,i  iio\\.    VUffiv  Sheldon  walked  up 
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down  the  room,  ihmldiig ;  and  the  creaking  of  his  boots  sounded  nn- 
pleaaantly  loud  to  his  ears.  He  stopped  before  the  fir>place,  after 
haTing  walked  to  and  fix>  some  time,  and  began  to  examine  some  letters 
thai  lay  upon  the  mantelpiece.  They  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Halliday, 
and  had  been  forwarded  from  Yorkdiire.  The  dentist  took  them  np 
one  by  one,  and  deliberately  examined  them.  They  were  all  business 
letters,  and  most  of  them  bore  country  post-marks.  But  there  was  one 
which  had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  posted  from  London ;  and  this 
letter  Mr.  Sheldon  examined  with  especial  attention. 

It  was  a  big  official-looking  document,  and  embossed  upon  the  ad- 
lenye  enyelope  appeared  the  crest  and  motto  of  the  Alliance  Insurance 
Qfoe. 

"I  wonder  whether  that's  all  square,"  thought  Mr.  Sheldon,  as  he 
tnmed  the  enyelope  about  in  his  hands,  staring  at  it  absently.  ''I 
onght  to  make  sure  of  that  The  London  post-mark  is  nearly  three 
weeb  old."  He  pondered  for  some  moments,  and  then  went  to  the 
capboard  in  which  he  kept  the  materials  wherewith  to  replenish  or  to 
make  a  fire.  Here  he  found  a  little  tin  tea-kettle,  in  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  boiling  water  for  occasional  friendly  glasses  of  grog. 
He  poured  some  water  from  a  bottle  on  the  sideboard  into  this  kettle, 
set  fire  to  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  put  the  kettle  on  the  blazing  sticks. 
After  haying  done  this  he  searched  for  a  tea-cup,  succeeded  in  finding 
(me,  and  then  stood  watching  for  the  boiling  of  the  water.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait ;  the  water  boiled  furiously  before  the  wood  was  burnt 
oot,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  filled  the  tea-cup  standing  on  the  table.  Then 
he  put  the  insurance-office  letter  oyer  the  cup,  with  the  seal  down- 
wards, and  left  it  so  while  he  resumed  his  walk.  After  walking  up 
and  down  for  about  ten  minutes  he  went  back  to  the  table  and  took 
np  the  letter.  The  adhesiye  enyelope  opened  easily,  and  Mr.  Sheldon, 
by  this  ingenious  stratagem,  made  himself  master  of  his  friend's 


The  '*  Alliance"  letter  was  nothing  more  than  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  the  half-yearly  premium  for  insuring  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
ponnds  on  the  life  of  Thomas  Halliday  would  be  due  on  such  a  day, 
ificr  which  there  would  be  twenty-one  days'  grace,  at  the  end  of  which 
tone  the  policy  would  become  yoid,  unless  the  premium  had  been  duly 
Pttd. 

Mr.  HaDiday's  letters  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  during  the 
te  fortnight.  The  letters  forwarded  from  Yorkshire  had  been  de- 
tained some  time!,^^  they  had  been  sent  first  to  Hyley  Farm,  now 
ill  possession  of  the  new  owner,  and  then  to  Barlingford,  to  the  house 
of  Oeorgy's  mother,  who  had  kept  them  upwards  of  a  week,  in  daily 
expectation  of  her  son-in-law's  return.  It  was  only  on  the  receipt  of 
ft  letter  from  Oeorgy,  containing  the  tidings  of  her  husband's  illness, 
^  Mr.  HaDiday's  letters  had  been  sent  to  London. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  twenty-one  days  of  grace  ^eie  m\}uai 
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four-and-twenty  lioiire  of  expiry  when  Philip  Sheldon  opened  his 
friend's  letter, 

"  This  IB  serious,"  muttered  the  dentist,  as  he  etood  deliberating 
with  the  open  letter  in  his  hand ;  "  there  are  three  thonsand  ponnda 
depending  on  that  man's  power  to  write  a  cheque !" 

After  a  few  minutes'  reSection,  he  folded  the  letter  and  reseated  it 
very  carefully, 

"  It  wouldn't  do  to  prose  the  matter  npon  him  to-night,"  he  tbonght; 
"  I  must  wait  till  to-morrow  morning,  come  what  may." 


.  CNCBETAISTIKe, 


emal^l 
ambe^H 


The  next  morning  dawned  gray  and  pale  and  chill,  after  the  n 
ner  of  early  spring  mornings,  let  tJiem  ripen  into  never  such  balmy  Aay 
and  with  the  dawn  Nancy  Woolper  came  into  the  invalid's  chambi 
more  wan  and  sickly  of  aspect  than  the  morning  itself. 

Mrs,  Halliday  started  from  an  uneasy  slucnber.  _ 

"What's  the  matter,  Nancy?"  she  asked,  with  considerable  alarm. 
She  had  known  the  woman  ever  since  her  childhood,  and  she  was 
startled  this  morning  by  some  indefinable  change  in  her  manner  and 
appearance.  The  hearty  old  woman,  whose  face  had  been  like  a  hard 
rosy  apple  shrivelled  and  wrinkled  by  long  keeping,  had  now  a  whito 
and  ghastly  look  which  sirnck  terror  to  Geqfpy's  breast.  She  who  waa 
usually  so  brisk  of  manner  and  sharp  of  speech,  had  this  morning  a 
strange  euhdncd  tone  and  an  nnoatural  calmness  of  deineanonr. 
"What  is  the  matter,  Nancy?"  Mra.  nalliday  reiieated,  getting  np 
from  her  sofa. 

"  Don't  be  frightened.  Miss  Georgy,"  answered  the  old  woman,  who 
was  apt  to  forget  that  Tom  Holliday's  wife  hud  ever  ceased  to  be 
Georgy  Cradock;  "don't  be  fri|rhtened,  my  dear.  I  haven't  been 
very  well  all  nigbt,— and — and— I've  been  worrying  myself  about  Mr. 
Halliday.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  call  ia  another  doctor.  Never  mind  what 
Mr.  Philip  says.  He  may  be  mistaken,  you  know,  clever  ae  he  is. 
There's  no  telling.  Take  my  advice,  Miss  Georgy,  and  call  in  another 
doctor — directly — directly,"  repeated  the  old  woman,  seizing  Mrs.  Hal- 
liday's  wrist  with  a  passionato  energy,  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  her 
words- 
Poor  timid  Georgy  shrank  from  her  with  terror. 
"You  frighten  me,  Nancy,"  she  whispered;  "do  yoo  think  that 
Tom  is  BO  much  worse?  You  have  not  been  with  him  all  night;  and 
be  has  been  sleeping  very  quietly.  What  makes  you  so  anxious  this 
morning?" 

"  Never  mind  that,  Miss  Georgy.  You  get  another  doctor,  thafh, 
tdl ;  get  another  doctor  at  once.     Mr.  Sheldon  is  a  light  sleeper.    IllH 
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go  to  his  room  snd  tell  him  you've  set  your  heart  upon  haying  fresh 
advice;  if  you'll  only  bear  me  out  afterwards." 

TeSy  yes;  go,  by  all  means,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Halliday,  only  too 
readj  to  take  alarm  under  the  influence  of  a  stronger  mind,  and  eager 
to  act  when  supported  by  another  person. 

Nancy  Woolper  went  to  her  master's  room.  He  must  have  been 
sleeping  veiy  lightly,  if  he  was  sleeping  at  all ;  for  he  was  broad  awake 
the  next  minute  after  his  housekeeper's  light  knock  had  sounded  on 
the  door.  In  less  than  five  minutes  he  came  out  of  his  room  half- 
dreBBed.  Nancy  told  him  that  Mrs.  Halliday  had  taken  fresh  alarm 
aboot  her  husband,  and  wished  for  further  advice. 

''She  sent  yon  to  tell  me  that?'  asked  Philip. 

"Yes." 

''And  when  does  she  want  this  new  doctor  called  in?" 

"  Immediately,  if  possible." 

It  was  seven  o'cUx^l  by  this  time,  and  the  morning  was  brightening 
a  Me. 

'^Yeiy  well,"  said  Mr.  Sheldon;  ^her  wishes  shall  be  attended  to 
directly.  .  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  stand  between  my  old  friend 
and  any  chance  of  his  speedy  recovery!  If  a  stranger  can  bring  him 
mmd  quicker  than  I  can,  let  the  stranger  come." 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  not  slow  to  obey  Mrs.  Halliday's  behest.  He 
VM  departing  on  his  quest  breakfastless,  when  Kancy  Woolper  met 
lum  in  the  hall  with  a  cup  of  tea.  He  accepted  the  cup  almost 
medianically  fiY)m  her  hand,  and  took  it  into  the  parlour,  whither 
Nincy  followed  him.  And  then  for  the  first  time  he  perceived  that 
diange  in  his  housekeeper's  face  which  had  so  startled  Georgina 
HallMay. 

The  change  was  somewhat  modified  now;  but  still  the  Nancy 
Toolper  of  to-day  was  not  the  Nancy  Woolper  of  yesterday. 

"You're  looking  very  queer,  Nancy,"  said  the  dentist,  gravely  scru- 
tmiaing  the  woman's  teuoe  with  his  bri^t  penetrating  eyes.    **Aie  you 

**  Well,  Mr.  Philip,  I  have  been  rather  queer  all  nighty — sickish  and 
Uatiih-iike." 

"AlC  you've  been  over-fatiguing  yourself  in  the  sick-room,  I  dare- 
>V*  Take  care  you  don't  knock  yourself  up." 

"Ho;  it's  not  that^  Mr.  Philip.  There's  not  many  can  stand  hard 
voik  better  than  I  can.  It's  not  that  as  made  me  ill.  I  took  some- 
^Ung  last  night  that  disagreed  with  me." 

"More  fool  you,"  said  Mr.  Sheldon  curtly;  "you  ought  to  know 
listter  than  to  ill-use  your  digestive  powers  at  your  age.  What  was  it? 
Bard  cold  meat  and  pretematurally  green  pickles,  I  suppose;  or  some- 
flung  of  that  kind." 

"No^  sir;  it  was  only  a  drop  of  beef-tea  that  I  made  for  poor  Mr. 
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Halliday.    And  that  onghtn'L  to  liare  disagreed  with  a  baby,  yoa 

know,  Bir," 

"  Oughtn't  it  ?"  cried  the  dentist  disdainfully.    "  That's  a  little  bit 
of  vulgar  ignorance,  Mrs.  Wooipor.    I  Btippose  it  was  stuff  that 
been  taken  np  to  Mr,  HalUday." 

"Yea,  Mr.  Philip;  you  took  it  up  with  your  own  hands." 

"All,  to  be  sure;  bo  I  did.  Very  well,  tlicn,  Mrs.  Woolper,  if 
knew  as  much  about  atmospheric  influences  as  I  do,  yon'd  know  that 
food  which  has  been  standing  for  hours  in  the  pestilential  air  of  a  fever- 
patient'B  room  isn't  fit  for  any  body  to  eat.  The  stufl'made  you  sick, 
I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  sir;  sick  to  my  very  heart,"  answered  the  Yorkshire  woman, 
with  a  strange  moumfulnesa  in  her  voice. 

"  Let  that  be  a  warning  to  yon,  then.     Don't  take  any  thinj 
tlmt  comes  down  from  the  sick-room." 

"  I  don't  tliink  there'll  be  any  chance  of  my  doing  that  long,  air." 

"  What  do  you  mean '(" 

"  I  don't  fancy  Mr.  Halliday  is  long  for  this  world." 

"Ah,  you  women  arc  always  ravens." 

"  Unless  the  strange  doctor  can  do  something  to  cure  him. 
pray  bring  a  clever  man  who  will  be  able  to  cure  that  poor  helpleas 
creature  upstairs.    Think,  Mr,  Philip,  how  yon  and  Kim  used  to  be 
friends  and  playfellows, — brotlicrs  almost, — wlieu  you  was  both  bits 
boys.    Think  how  had  it  might  seem  to  evil-minded  folks  if  he  i" 
nndcr  your  roof." 

The  dentist  had  been  standing  near  the  door  drinking  his 
during  this  conversation ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  looked  at 
honsekeeper  with  an  espression  of  unmitigated  aHtonishraent. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  ridiculous,  do  you  mean,  Kancyi 
he  asked  impatiently.     "  What  has  my  roof  to  do  with  Tom  Balli(~ 
illness — or  his  death,  if  it  came  to  that  ?   And  what  on  earth  can 
have  to  say  about  it  if  he  should  die  here  instead  of  any  where  else 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  you  being  his  friend,  and  Miss  Georgy's  bw( 
heart  that  was,  and  him  having  no  other  doctor,  folks  might  take 
into  their  heads  he  wasn't  attended  properly." 

"Because  I'm  his  friend?  That's  very  good  logic!  Pll  tell  yol 
what  it  is,  Mrs.  Woolper ;  if  any  woman  upon  earth,  except  the  woman 
who  nursed  me  when  I  was  a  baby,  had  presumed  to  talk  to  me  as  yon 
have  been  talking  to  me  just  this  minute,  I  should  ojjen  the  door 
yonder  and  tell  her  to  walk  out  of  my  house.  Let  that  serve  as  a  hint 
for  you,  Nancy;  and  don't  you  go  out  of  your  way  a  second  lime  to 
advise  me  how  I  should  treat  my  friend  and  my  patient." 

He  handed  her  the   empty  cup,  and  walked  out  of  the  hoi 
There  had  been  no  passion  in  his  tone.     His  accent  had  been 
that  of  a  man  who  has  occasion  to  reprove  an  old  and  trusted 
vant  for  an  nuwiirrantsbic  imperii uenL-c.    Xancy  Wooljjcr  stood  at 
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street-door  watching  him  as  he  walked  away,  and  then  went  slowly 
bad  to  her  dnties  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  hoose. 

**It  can't  be  tme,"  she  muttered  to  herself;  "  it  can't  be  trne." 

The  dentist  returned  to  Fitzgeorge-street  in  less  than  an  hour, 
bringing  with  him  a  surgeon  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  saw  the 
patient^  discussed  the  treatment,  spoke  hopefully  to  Mrs.  Halliday,  and 
d^Nffted,  after  promising  to  send  a  saline  draught.  Poor  Georgy's 
spirits,  which  had  revived  a  little  under  the  influence  of  the  stranger*8 
liopefiil  words,  sank  again  when  she  discovered  that  the  utmost  the 
new  doctor  could  do  was  to  order  a  saline  draught.  Her  husband  had 
taken  so  many  saline  draughts,  and  had  been  getting  daily  worse  under 
their  influence. 

She  watched  the  stranger  wistfully  as  he  lingered  on  the  threshold 
to  Bay  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Sheldon.  He  was  a  very  young  man,  with  u 
frank  boyish  face  and  a  rosy  colour  in  his  cheeks.  He  looked  like 
some  fresh  young  neophyte  in  the  awful  mysteries  of  medical  science, 
and  by  no  means  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  one  would  have  imagined 
Philip  Sheldon  appealing  for  help,  when  he  found  his  own  skill  at 
laolt  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Sheldon  had  only 
Bonmioned  the  stranger  in  compliance  with  what  he  considered  a 
womanish  whim. 

**  He  looks  very  young,"  Georgina  said  regretfully,  after  the  doctor's 
dqparture. 

^  So  much  the  better,  my  dear  Mrs.  Halliday,"  answered  the  dentist 
cheerfully ;  "  medical  science  is  eminently  progressive,  and  the  youngest 
men  are  the  best-educated  men." 

Poor  Georgy  did  not  understand  this  ;  but  it  sounded  convincing  ; 
and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  believing  what  people  told  her ;  so  she 
aocqtted  Mr.  Sheldon's  opinion.  How  could  she  doubt  that  he  was 
wiser  than  herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  medical  profession  ? 
''Tom  seems  a  little  better  this  morning,"  she  said  presently. 
The  invalid  was  asleep,  shrouded  by  the  curtain  of  the  heavy  old- 
bahioned  four-post  bedstead. 

''He  is  better,"  answered  the  dentist;  "  so  much  better,  that  I  shall 
Tentore  to  give  him  a  few  business  letters  that  have  been  waiting  for 
him  lome  time,  as  soon  as  he  wakes." 

He  seated  himself  by  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  waited  quietly  for  the 
awakening  of  the  patient. 

**  Tour  breakfast  is  ready  for  you  downstairs,  Mrs.  Halliday,"  he 
said  presently ;  "  hadn't  you  better  go  down  and  take  it,  while  I  keep 
^atch  here  ?  It's  nearly  ten  o'clock." 
"  I  don't  care  about  any  breakfast,"  Georgina  answered  piteously. 
"Ah,  but  you'd  better  eat  something.  You'll  make  yourself  an 
^^d,  if  you  are  not  careful ;  and  then  you  won't  be  able  to  attend 
^pon  Tom." 


MO 
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This  Hrgnment  prevailed  immediately.  Georgy  went  down 
the  drawing-room,  and  tried  bravelj  to  eat  and  drink,  in  order  that  she 
miglit  be  Enstaised  in  her  attendance  npon  her  hnBband.  She  had  for- 
gotten all  the  throes  and  t^rlnres  of  jealonsy  which  she  had  endnrcd  on 
his  account.  She  had  forgotten  his  late  hoars  and  nnlioly  rojstwringe- 
She  had  forgotten  ereiy  thing  except  that  he  had  been  very  tender  and 
kind  throughout  the  prosperous  years  of  their  married  life,  and 
he  vas  lying  in  the  darkened  room  npataire  sick  to  death. 


:i 


Mr.  Sheldon  waited  with  all  ontward  show  of  patience  for 
awakening  of  the  invalid.  But  he  looked  at  his  watch  twice  during 
that  half-hoar  of  waiting ;  and  once  he  rose  and  moved  softly  about 
the  room,  searching  for  writing  materials.  Re  found  a  little  portfolio 
of  Georgina'fl,  and  a  frivolous-minded  inkstand,  after  the  semblance 
of  an  apple,  with  a  gilt  stalk  and  leaflet.  The  dentist  took  the  trouble 
to  aecertain  that  there  was  a  decent  supply  of  ink  in  the  green  glass 
apple,  and  that  the  pens  were  in  working  order.  Tken  he  went  quii 
back  to  hia  seat  by  the  bedside  and  waited. 

The  invalid  opened  his  eyes  [tregently,  and  recognised  his 
with  a  feeble  smile. 

"  Well,  Tom,  old  fellow,  how  do  yon  feel  to-day  ? — a  little  bel 
hear  from  Mrs,  IT.,"  said  the  dentist  cheerily, 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  am  a  shade  better.    But,  yon  Bee,  the  dence  of  ife< 
I  never  get  more  than  a  shade  better.    It  always  skips  at  that, 
little  woman  can't  complain  of  me  now,  can  she,  Sheldon  ?    No 
late  hours,  or  oyster- suppers,  eh  ?" 

"No,  no,  not  Jnst  yet.     You'll  have  to  take  care  of  yourself  fof' 
week  or  two  when  you  get  about  again," 

Mr.  Halliday  smiled  faintly  as  his  friend  said  this. 

"  I  sliaii  bo  very  careful  of  myself  if  I  ever  do  get  about  again,  yoo 
may  depend  upon  it,  old  fellow.  But  do  yon  know  I  sometimes  fancy 
I  have  spent  my  last  jolly  evening,  and  eaten  my  last  oyster-supper,  on 
this  earth  ?  I'm  afraid  it's  time  for  me  to  begin  to  think  seriously  of  a 
good  many  things.  The  little  ivonian  ia  all  right,  thank  God.  I  made 
my  will  upwards  of  a  year  ago,  and  insured  my  life  pretty  heavily  soon 
after  my  marriage.  Old  Cradock  never  let  me  rest  till  that 
So  Gcorgy  will  be  all  safe.  But  when  a  man  has  led  a  careless, 
kind  of  a  life,— doing  very  little  hiirm  perhaps,  but  doing  no  pardi 
good, — he  ought  to  set  about  making  up  bia  account  somehow 
a  better  world,  when  be  feels  himself  slipping  out  of  this.  I  asked 
Georgy  for  her  Bible  yesterday,  and  the  ]>oot  dear  loving  little  thing 
was  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  '0,  don't  talk  like  that,  Tom,'  she 
cried !  '  Mr.  Sheldon  says  you  are  getting  iietter  every  hour," — by 
which  you  may  gncss  what  a  rare  thing  it  is  for  me  to  read  my  Bible. 
No,  Phil,  old  fellow,  you've  done  your  best  for  me,  I  know ;  bnt  I' 
not  made  of  a  very  tough  material,  and  all  the  physic  yon  can 
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down  this  poor  sore  throat  of  mine  won't  pnt  any  strength  into 


me," 


''Nonaeiuie,  dear  boy ;  that's  jost  what  a  man  who  has  not  been 
aocostomed  to  iUness  is  sore  to  think  directly  he  is  laid  up  for  a  day  or 
two.* 

^I've  been  laid  up  for  three  weeks,"  mnnnnred  Mr.  Halliday  rather 
fretfiil^. 

''Well,  well,  perhaps  this  Mr.  Borkham  will  bring  yon  ronnd  in 
three  days,  and  then  you'll  say  that  your  friend  Sheldon  was  an  igno- 

''No,  nOy  I  sha'n't,  old  fellow;  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  that.  I'm 
not  going  to  blame  you  when  it's  my  own  constitution  that's  in  fault, 
ifl  to  that  young  man  you  brought  here  just  now,  to  please  Oeorgy,  I 
doa't  suppose  he'll  be  able  to  do  any  more  fi:>r  me  than  you  have  done." 

« We'll  contrive  to  bring  you  round  between  us,  never  fear,  Tom," 
answered  Philip  Sheldon  in  his  most  hopeful  tone.  *^Why,  you  are 
looking  almost  your  old  self  this  morning.  You  are  so  much  im- 
proved that  I  may  venture  to  talk  to  you  about  business.  There  have 
been  some  letters  lying  about  for  the  last  few  days.  I  didn't  like  to 
bore  you  while  you  were  so  very  low.  But  they  look  like  business 
letters ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  open  them." 

The  sick  man  contemplated  the  little  packet  which  the  dentist  had 
taken  from  his  breast-pocket;  and  then  shook  his  head  wearily. 

''I'm  not  up  to  tibe  mark,  Sheldon,"  he  said;  "the  letters  must 
ke^." 

"0,  come,  come,  old  fellow !  That's  giving  way,  you  know.  The 
letters  may  be  important;  and  it  will  do  you  good  if  you  make  an  effort 
to  loaae  yourself." 

''I  tdl  you  it  isn't  in  me  to  do  it,  Philip  Sheldon.  I'm  past  making 
eflbrts.  Can't  you  see  that,  man  ?  Open  the  letters  yourself,  if  you 
like." 

''No,  no,  Halliday,  I  won't  do  that.  Here's  one  with  the  seal  of 
tlie  Alliance  Insurance  Office.    I  suppose  your  premium  is  all  right."    . 

Tom  Halliday  lifted  himself  on  his  elbow  for  a  moment,  startled 
into  new  life;  but  he  sank  back  upon  the  pillows  again  immediately, 
vith  a  feeble  groan. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  said  anxiously ;  "  you'd  better  look 
to  tbat,  Phil,  for  the  little  woman's  sake.  A  man  is  apt  to  think  that 
Us  insorance  is  settled  and  done  with  when  he  has  been  pommelled 
•bout  by  the  doctors  and  approved  by  the  board.  He  forgets  there's 
^  little  matter  of  the  premium.  You'd  better  open  the  letter,  Phil. 
I  never  was  a  good  hand  at  remembering  dates,  and  this  illness  has 
^wn  me  altogether  out  of  gear." 

Ur.  Sheldon  tore  open  that  official  document  which,  in  his  benevo- 
^  regard  for  his  friend's  interest,  he  had  manipulated  so  cleverly  on 
^  peviouB  evening,  and  read  the  letter  with  aU  show  of  deliberation. 
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"  You're  right,  Tom,"  he  exclaimed  presently.  "  The  tTenty-one 
dftye'  gTBfx  expire  to-day.  Ton'd  better  write  me  a  cheque  at  once, 
and  I'll  Bend  it  on  to  the  office  by  hand.    Where's  yonr  cheqne-book  V 

"  In  the  pocket  of  that  coat  hanging  np  there." 

Philip  Sheldon  fonnd  the  cheqne-book,  and  bronght  it  to  his  fni 
with  Georgy'B  portfolio,  and  the  ft-ivolons  little  green  glass  inkstand 
the  shape  of  an  apple.     He  adjnated  the  writing  materials  for  the 
roan's  ose  with  womanly  gentleness.     His  arm  snpported  the  wasted 
frame,  as  Tom  Halliday  slowly  and  laborionsly  filled  in  the  cheque; 
and  when  the  signature  was  dnly  appended  to  that  document  he  dreiv 
a  long  breath,  which  seemed  to  expresa  infinite  relief  of  mind. 

"You'll  be  sure  it  goes  on  to  the  Alliance  Office,  eh,  old  fellow  ?" 
aaked  Tom,  as  he  tore  out  the  oblong  slip  of  paper  and  handed  it  to 
his  friend.  "  It  was  kind  of  yon  to  jog  my  memory  about  this  boEinefis. 
I'm  sneh  a  fellow  for  procrastinating  matters.  And  I'm  afraid  Pre 
been  a  little  off  my  head  during  the  lost  week." 

"  Nonsense,  Tom ;  not  you." 

"  0,  yes,  I  have.    I've  had  all  sorts  of  queer  fancies.    Did  yon 
into  this  room  the  night  before  last,  when  Georgy  was  asleep  ?" 

Mr.  Sheldon  reflected  for  a  moment  before  answering, 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  the  night  before  last." 

"Ah,  I  thought  as  much,"  mnrmured  the  invalid.    "IwaaoflTmy 
head  that  night  then,  Phil,  for  I  fancied  I  saw  yon ;  and  I  fancit 
heard  the  bottles  and  glasses  jingling  on  the  little  table  behind 
curtain." 

"  You  were  dreaming,  perhaps." 

"  0,  no,  I  wasn't  dreaming.  I  was  very  restless  and  wakefid  that 
night.  However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  lie  in  a  stupid  state 
sometimes  for  hours  and  hours,  and  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  rat,  bodily  and 
mentally ;  so  while  I  hare  my  wits  about  me  I'd  better  say  what  I've 
been  wanting  to  soy  ever  so  long.  You've  been  a  good  and  kind  friend 
to  me  all  through  this  illness,  Phil,  and  I'm  not  ungratefnl  for  yonr 
kindness.  If  it  does  come  to  the  worst  with  me — as  I  believe  it  will — 
Georgy  shall  give  you  a  handsome  mourning  ring,  or  fifty  pounds  to 
boy"  one,  if  yon  like  it  better.  And  now  let  me  shake  hands  with  yon, 
Philip  Sheldon,  and  say  thank  you  heortUy,  old  follow,  for 
for  ever." 

The  invalid  stretched  out  a  poor  feeble  attonuatcd  hand,  and,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  Philip  Sheldon  clasped  it  in  his  own  mnscnlar  flnj 
He  did  hesitate  for  jnst  one  instant  before  taking  that  hand. 

He  was  no  student  of  the  Gospel ;  but  when  he  had  left  the 
chamber  there  arose  before  him  suddenly,  as  if  written  in  letters  of 
on  the  wall  opposite  to  him,  one  sentence  which  had  been  familiar 
him  in  his  school-days  at  Barlingford  : 

A/id  as  soon  as  Iw  was  come,  lie  gotlh  straighiway  to  him,  and 
Master,  master;  and  kiaml  him. 
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The  new  doctor  came  twice  a  day  to  see  his  patient.  He  seemed 
rather  amdons  about  the  case,  and  jost  a  little  pnzzled  by  the  symp- 
toms. Georgy  had  sufficient  penetration  to  perceive  that  this  new  ad- 
Tiser  was  in  some  manner  at  fault ;  and  she  began  to  think  that  Philip 
Sheldon  was  rights  and  that  regular  practitioners  were  very  stupid 
creatures.  She  communicated  her  doubts  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  calling  in  some  grave  elderly  doctor,  to 
vapeneie  Mr.  Burkham.  But  against  this  the  dentist  protested  very 
strongly. 

''You  asked  me  to  call  in  a  stranger,  Mrs.  Halliday,  and  I  have 
done  so,"  he  said  with  the  dignity  of  an  offended  man.  "  You  must 
now  abide  by  his  treatment^  and  content  yourself  with  his  advice, 
unless  he  chooses  to  sunmion  ftuther  assistance." 

Georgy  was  fain  to  submit.  She  gave  a  little  plaintive  sigh,  and 
went  back  to  her  husband's  room,  where  she  sat  and  wept  silently 
behind  the  bed-curtains.  There  was  a  double  watch  kept  in  the 
sick  chamber  now ;  for  Nancy  Woolper  rarely  left  it,  and  rarely  closed 
her  eyes.  It  was  altogether  a  sad  time  in  the  dentist's  house;  and 
Tom  Halliday  apologised  to  his  Mend  more  than  once  for  the  trouble 
he  had  brought  upon  him.  If  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  details 
of  modem  history,  he  would  have  quoted  Charles  Stuart,  and  begged 
pardon  for  being  so  long  a-dying. 

But  anon  there  came  a  gleam  of  hope.  The  patient  seemed  de- 
cidedly better ;  and  Georgy  was  prepared  to  revere  Mr.  Burkham,  the 
Bloomsbuiy  surgeon,  as  the  greatest  and  ablest  of  men.  Those  sha- 
dows of  doubt  and  perplexity  which  had  at  first  obscured  Mr.  Burk- 
ham's  brow  cleared  away,  and  he  spoke  very  cheerfully  of  the 
invalid. 

Unhappfly  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  The  young 
snrgeon  came  one  morning,  and  was  obviously  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
aoce  of  his  patient.  He  told  Philip  Sheldon  as  much ;  but  that  gentle- 
man made  very  light  of  his  fears.  As  the  two  men  discussed  the  case, 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  irregular  practitioner  was  quite  a  match 
for  the  regular  one.  Mr.  Burkham  listened  deferentially,  but  departed 
only  half  convinced.  He  walked  briskly  away  from  the  house,  but 
caoie  to  a  dead  stop  directly  after  turning  out  of  Fitzgeorge-street. 

"What  ought  I  to  do  ?"  he  asked  himself.  "What  course  ought 
I  to  take  ?  If  I  am  right,  I  should  be  a  villain  to  let  things  go  on. 
VI  am  wrong,  any  thing  like  interference  would  ruin  me  for  life." 

He  had  ^finished  his  morning  round,  but  he  did  not  go  straight 
heme.  He  lingered  at  the  comers  of  quiet  streets,  and  walked  up  and 
^own  the  unfrequented  side  of  a  gloomy  square.  Once  he  turned  and 
^^^^raoed  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Fitzgeorge-street.  But  after  all 
^  hedtfttion  he  walked  home,  and  ate  his  dinner  very  thoughtfdlly, 
SQswering  his  young  wife  at  random  when  she  talked  to  him.  He  was 
1^  straggling  man,  who  had  inyested  bia  small  fortune  m  l\i<&  ^givoOc^s^ 
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of  a  practice  which  had  turned  ont  a  yeiy  poor  one,  and  he  had  the 
battle  of  life  before  him. 

**  There's  something  on  your  mind  to-daj,  I'm'  sure,  Hany/'  his 
wife  said  before  the  meal  was  ended. 

"  Well,  yes,  dear/'  he  answered ;  "  I've  rather  a  difficult  case  in 
Fitzgeorge-street,  and  I'm  anxious  about  it." 

The  industrious  little  wife  disappeared  after  dinner,  and  the  young 
surgeon  walked  up  and  down  the  room  alone,  brooding  over  that  diffi- 
cult case  in  Fitzgeorge-street.  After  spending  nearly  an  hour  thus, 
he  snatched  his  hat  suddenly  from  the  table  on  which  he  had  set  it 
down,  and  hurried  from  the  house. 

''I'll  haye  advice  and  assistance,  come  what  may,"  he  said  to 
himself^  as  he  walked  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  ^eldon's  house. 
**  The  case  may  be  straight  enough — I  certainly  can't  see  that  the  man 
has  any  motive — ^but  I'll  have  advice." 

He  looked  up  at  the  dentist's  spotless  dwelling  as  he  crossed  the 
street.  The  blinds  were  all  down,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  so  sent 
a  sudden  chill  to  his  heart.  But  the  April  sunshine  was  ftiU  upmi 
that  side  of  the  street,  and  there  might  be  no  significance  in  those 
closely-drawn  blinds.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  sleepy-looking  boy, 
and  in  the  passage  Mr.  Burkham  met  Philip  Sheldon. 

"  I  have  been  rather  anxious  about  my  patient  since  this  morning, 
Mr.  Sheldon,"  said  the  surgeon;  "and  I've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  ought  to  confer  with  a  man  of  higher  standing  than  myself. 
Do  you  think  Mrs.  Halliday  will  object  to  such  a  course  ?" 

''I  am  sure  she  would  not  have  objected  to  it,"  the  dentist 
answered  very  gravely,  "  if  you  had  suggested  it  sooner.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  the  suggestion  comes  too  late.  My  poor  friend  breathed  his 
last  half  an  hour  ago." 


THE  TWO  MACAIBES. 

Chapter  I. 

A  GOLDEN  TEMPLE. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  Belgian  iron  country,  under  the  shadow  of 

tall  sheltering  ridges  of  pine-clad  mountain-land,  nestles  the  fashion- 

able  little  watering-place  called  Fotfetdech^e.     Two  or  thi«e  hani- 
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Bwne  hotels ;  a  bright  white  new  pile  of  building,  with  va^t  windows  of 
shining  plate-glaas,  and  a  stately  quadrangular  courtyard ;  a  tiny  street, 
which  looks  as  if  a  fragment  of  English  Brighton  had  been  dropped 
into  this  Belgian  valley ;  a  stunted  semi-classic  temple,  which  is  at  once  a 
poet-offioe  and  a  shrine  whereat  inyalids  perform  their  worship  of  Hygeia 
bj  the  consumption  of  unspeakably  disagreeable  mineral- waters ;  a  few 
tall  white  yillas  scattered  here  and  there  upon  the  slopes  of  pine-clad 
hilb;  and  a  very  xmcomfortable  railway-station — constitute  the  chief 
Aitares  of  Por^tdecMne.  But  right  and  left  of  that  little  cluster  of 
dkops  and  hotels  there  stretch  deep  sombre  avenues  of  oak,  that  look 
Kke  sheltered  ways  to  Paradise — and  the  deep,  deep  blue  of  the  August 
sky,  and  the  pure  breath  of  the  warm  soft  air,  and  the  tender  green 
rf  the  young  pine-woods  that  clothe  the  sandy  hills,  and  the  delicious 
twnquillity  that  pervades  the  sleepy  little  town  and  bathes  the  hot 
luidacape  in  a  languorous  mist,  are  charms  that  render  Por^tdech^ne 
a  pleasant  oasis  amid  the  lurid  woods  and  mountains  of  the  iron 
coontry. 

Only  at  stated  intervals  the  quiet  of  this  sleepy  hollow  is  broken  by 
tbe  rolling  of  wheels,  the  jingling  of  bells,  the  cracking  of  whip^  the 
cjacolationB  of  drivers  and  supplications  of  touters :  only  when  the 
nOioad  carries  away  departing  visitors,  or  brings  fresh  ones,  is  there 
my  thing  like  riot  or  conftision  in  the  little  town  under  the  pine- 
chd  hills — and  even  then  the  riot  and  conftision  are  of  a  very  mild 
Oder,  and  create  but  a  transient  discord  amongst  the  harmonies  of 
tttme. 

And  yet,  despite  the  Arcadian  tranquillity  of  the  landscape,  the 
Jrowsy  quiet  of  the  pine-groves,  the  deep  and  solemn  shade  of  those 
iA  avenues,  where  one  might  fondly  hope  to  find  some  Druidess  lin- 
gering beneath  the  shelter  of  the  oaks,  there  is  excitement  of  no  common 
orier  to  be  found  in  the  miniature  watering-place  of  Por^tdech^ne ; 
^  the  reflective  and  observant  traveller,  on  a  modem  sentimental 
jonmey,  has  only  to  enter  the  stately  white  building  with  the  glittering 
piste-glass  windows  in  order  to  behold  the  master-passions  of  the  human 
Iveast  unveiled  for  his  pleasure  and  edification. 

The  ignorant  traveller,  impelled  by  curiosity,  finds  no  bar  to  his 
c>^tnmce.  The  doors  are  as  wide  open  as  if  the  mansion  were  an 
1^1 ;  and  yet  it  is  not  an  hotel,  though  a  placard  which  he  passes 
jnfcnns  the  traveller  that  he  may  have  ices  and  sorbefSy  if  he  will;  nor 
^  the  bright  fresh-looking  building  a  theatre,  for  another  placard 
^onns  the  visitor  that  there  are  dramatic  performances  to  be  wit- 
^fi88ed  every  evening  in  a  building  on  one  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
^Mch  is  a  mere  subsidiary  attachment  to  the  vast  white  mansion. 
^  traveller,  passing  on  his  way  unhindered,  save  by  a  man  in  livery, 
who  deprives  him  of  his  cane,  ascends  a  splendid  staircase  and  tra- 
^CTBes  a  handsome  antechamber,  from  which  a  pair  of  plate-glass  doors 
^P^  into  a  qradons  aaiooD,  where,  in  the  warm  Augnst  ^ravW^V.^  ^ 


circle  of  men  and  women  art  gathered  round  a  great  green  itttila,  g 
bling. 

The  ignorant  traveller,  ncaccnetonied  to  the  amuBemonts  of  a.  Cod 
tinental  watering-place,  may  perhaps  fuel  a  little  sense  of  Burprise — 
something  almost  akin  to  shame — as  he  contemplates  that  silent  crowd 
whose  occupation  seems  so  much  the  more  strange  to  him  because  t 
their  aiienee.  There  is  no  lively  bustle,  none  of  that  animation  whic 
generally  attends  every  kind  of  amnsement,  none  of  Uie  cbimonr  c 
tlie  betting-ring  or  the  exchange.  The  gamblers  at  For^tdeehene  ar 
terribly  in  earnest :  and  the  ignorant  visitor  unconscioosly  adapt*  him 
self  to  the  solemn  hutth  of  the  place  and  steps  softly  as  be  appioache 
the  table  round  which  they  are  clustered — as  many  sitting  as  can  fia 
room  round  the  green- cloth-coverod  board;  while  behind  the  sitter 
there  are  people  standing  two  or  three  rows  deep,  the  hindenuo6 
watching  the  table  over  the  shoulders  of  their  neighhocrs.  A  placar 
upon  the  wall  informs  visitors  that  only  constant  players  are  permittC' 
to  remain  seated  at  that  sacred  table.  Perhaps  a  third  of  tlie  player 
and  a  third  of  the  lookera-on  are  women.  And  if  there  are  lips  mor 
tij^htjy  contracted  than  other  lips,  and  eyes  with  a  harder,  greedie 
light  in  them  than  other  eyes,  those  lips  and  those  eyes  belong  t 
the  women.  The  ungloved  feminine  hands  have  a  claw-like  aspec 
as  they  scrape  the  glittering  pieces  of  silver  over  the  green  clothj  til 
feminine  throats  look  weird  and  scraggj'  as  they  crane  themselves  tj 
masculine  shonlders;  the  feminine  eyes  have  something  t 
in  their  steely  glare  as  they  keep  watch  upon  the  rapid  pogress  a 
game. 

Half-a-dozen  moderate  fortunes  seem  to  be  lost  and  won  wloile  th 
traveller  looks  on  from  the  backgi-ound,  unnoticed  and  unseen ;  for  i 
those  plate-glass  doors  swung  snddenly  open  to  admit  the  seven  angel 
of  the  Apocalypse,  carrying  the  seven  golden  vials  filled  with  the  i 
of  God,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  splendour  of  their  awful  gloi 
the  trumpet-notes  that  heralded  their  coming,  would  have  pow 
arouse  the  players  from  their  profound  abstraction. 

Half-a-dozen  comfortable  little  patrimonies  seem  to  have  cbangei 
hands  while  the  traveller  has  been  looking  on  ;  and  yet  he  has  onl 
watched  the  table  for  about  ten  minutes ;  and  this  splendid  gahn  i 
but  an  outer  chamber,  where  one  may  stake  os  shabby  a  sum  as  tw 
francs,  if  one  ia  shabby  enough  to  wish  to  do  so,  and  where  playing  fo 
half-an-hour  or  so  on  a  pleasant  summer  morning  one  could  scarcel 
lose  more  than  fiity  or  sixty  ptjunde.  Another  pair  of  plate-glass  dooi 
open  into  on  inner  chamber,  where  the  silence  is  still  more  profonnc 
and  where  around  a  larger  table  sit  one  row  of  players ;  while  on^ 
here  and  there  a  little  group  of  outsiJers  stand  behind  their  chain 
There  is  more  gilding  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  this  chamber  j  th 
frescoes  ai'o  more  delicate  j  the  crystal  chandeliers  are  adorned  vi^ 
richer  clustora  of  sparkling  drops,  tliut  twiukle  like  diamonds  in  Uia^~ 
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This  ig  die  temple  of  gold ;  and  in  this  splendid  chamber  one  may 
hazard  no  smaller  stake  than  half  a  napoleon.  There  are  women  here ; 
bat  not  BO  many  women  as  in  the  outer  saloon ;  and  the  women  here 
are  joanger  and  prettier  and  more  carefollj  dressed  than  those  who 
stake  only  silyer. 

The  prettiest  and  the  youngest  woman  in  this  golden  chamber  on 
one  particular  August  afternoon,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Tom 
Halliday,  was  a  girl  who  stood  behind  the  chair  of  a  military-looking 
EngliBhman,  an  old  man  whose  handsome  face  was  a  little  disfigured 
bf  those  traces  which  late  hours  and  dissipated  habits  are  supposed  to 
kare  behind  them. 

The  girl  held  a  card  in  one  hand  and  a  pin  in  the  other,  and 
via  occupied  in  some  mysterious  process,  by  which  she  kept  note  of 
the  Englirimian*8  play.     She  was  very  young,  with  a  delicate  face,  in 
whose  softer  lines  there  was  a  refined  likeness  to  the  features  of  the 
man  whose  play  she  watched.    But  while  his  eyes  were  hard  and  cold 
and  gray,  hers  were  of  that  dense  black  in  which  there  seems  such  an 
nnfiithomable  and  mysterious  depth.   As  she  was  the  handsomest,  so  she 
was  also  the  worst-dressed  woman  in  the  room.    Her  flimsy  silk  mantle 
had  fiaded  from  black  to  rusty  brown ;  the  straw-hat  wliich  shaded  her 
&oe  was  sunburnt ;  the  ribbons  had  lost  their  brightness ;  but  there  was 
an  air  of  attempted  fashion  in  the  puffings  and  trimmings  of  her  alpaca 
akirt;  and  there  was  eyidence  of  a  struggle  with  poTcrty  in  the  tight- 
fitting  lavender  gloves,  whose  streaky  lines  bore  witness  to  the  imper- 
ftction  of  the  cleaner*s  art.   Elegant  Parisians  and  the  select  of  Brussels 
glanced  at  the  military  Englishman  and  his  handsome  daughter  with 
nme  slight  touch  of  supercilious  surprise — one  has  no  right  to  find 
shabbily-dressed  young  women  in  the  golden  temple — and  it  is  scarcely 
neoeaaary  to  state  that  it  was  from  her  own  countrywomen  the  youug 
penon  in  alpaca  received  the  most  chilling  glances.    But  those  Parthian 
ttrowB  shot  from  feminine  eyes  had  little  power  to  wound  their  object 
jiut  now.    The  girl  looked  up  fix)m  her  perforated  card  very  seldom ; 
^  when  she  raised  her  eyes,  it  was  always  to  look  in  one  direction — 
^^owards  the  great  glass-doors  opening  from  the  outer  saloon.    Loungers 
came  and  went ;  the  doors  swung  open  and  closed  again  as  noiselessly 
SB  it  is  possible  for  well-regulated  doors  to  open  and  shut;  footsteps 
"oonded  on  the  polished  floors ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  young  person 
^slpsca  lifted  her  eyes,  a  passing  shadow  of  disappointment  darkened 
^  face.    A  modem  Laurence  Stemc,  on  a  new  Sentimental  Journey, 
^jght  have  derived  some  interest  from  the  study  of  the  girl's  coun- 
**^ce ;  but  the  reflective  and  observant  traveller  is  not  to  be  encoun- 
^^  very  often  in  this  age  of  excursionists ;  and  Maria  and  her  goat 
^*y  roam  the  highways  and  byways  for  a  long  time  before  she  will  find 
^J  dreamy  loiterer  with  a  mind  attuned  to  sympathy. 

The  shabbily-dressed  girl  was  looking  for  some  one.    She  watched 
«er  &ther*B  play  carefully — she  marked  her  card  with  unfailing  preci- 


rion ;  but  she  performed  these  duties  with  a  mechanical  air ;  and 
only  when  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  great  ahining  plate-glasB 
which  opened  into  this  dangerous  Paradise,  that  any  ray  of 
animated  her  countenance.  She  was  looking  for  some  one,  a 
person  watched  for  was  so  long  coming.  Ah,  how  difficult  i 
arithmetician  to  number  the  crushing  disappointments,  the  bitt 
nics  that  one  woman  can  endure  in  a  single  half-honr !  This  g 
so  young — so  young ;  and  already  she  had  learnt  to  soffer. 

The  man  played  with  the  concentrated  attention  and  the  im{ 
countenance  of  an  experienced  gamester,  rarely  lifting  his  eyes  fir 
green  cloth,  never  looking  back  at  the  girl  who  stood  behind  hii 
was  winning  to-day,  and  he  accepted  his  good  fortune  as  quietl 
had  often  accepted  ctII  fortune  at  the  same  table.  He  seeme 
playing  on  some  system  of  his  own;  and  neighbouring  players 
at  him  with  envious  eyes,  as  they  saw  the  pile  of  gold  grow  large) 
his  thin  nervous  hands.  Ignorant  gamesters,  who  stood  aloof  aft 
ing  lost  two  or  three  napoleons,  contemplated  the  lucky  Engl 
and  wondered  about  him,  while  some  touch  of  pity  learened  tt 
excited  by  his  wonderful  fortime.  He  looked  like  a  decayed  gcntl( 
a  man  who  had  been  a  military  dandy  in  the  days  that  were  go 
who  had  all  the  old  pretensions  still,  without  the  power  to  i 
them — a  Brummel  languishing  at  Caen;  a  Nash  wasting  sic 
Bath. 

At  last  the  girl's  face  brightened  suddenly  as  she  glani 
wards ;  and  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  the  observant  trai 
if  any  such  person  had  existed — to  construe  aright  tliat  bright 
in  her  countenance.    The  some-one  she  had  been  watching  1 
arrived. 

The  doors  swung  open  to  admit  a  man  of  about  five-and- 
whose  darkly-handsome  face  and  careless  costume  had  somet 
that  air  which  was  once  wont  to  be  associated  with  the  person 
poetry  of  George  Gordon  Lord  Bjtou.  The  new-comer  was  jusi 
those  men  whom  very  young  women  are  apt  to  admire,  anc 
worldly-minded  people  are  prone  to  distrust.  There  was  a  peri 
Bohemianism,  a  flavour  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  about  the  loos 
cravat,  the  wide  trousers,  and  black-velvet  morning-coat,  wit! 
the  young  man  outraged  the  opmions  of  respectable  visitors  al 
dechene.  There  was  a  semi-poetic  vagabondism  in  the  half-ind 
half-contemptuous  expression  of  his  face,  with  its  fierce  moustac 

strongly-marked  eyebrows  overshadowing  sleepy  gray  eyes e\ 

were  half  hidden  by  their  long  dark  lashes;  as  still   pools 
water  lie  sometimes  hidden  amongst  the  rushes  that  flourisl 
them. 

nff  ?/^.^''''•'^T'^'''^^^\'^'''  *^^^  ^"  ^^  handsome; 
affected  to  despise  the  beauty  of  his  proud  dark  face   as  he     ff 

despise  all  the  brightest  and  mofe^\i^«vx^\iv3\  Wv«vKg^  ^x4ow  ^^  vv. 
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there  was  a  Togabondish  kind  of  foppery  in  his  costume  that  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  gentlemanly  dandyism  of  the  shabby  gamester  sitting 
at  the  table.  There  was  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century  between 
the  style  of  the  Regency  dandy  and  the  Quartier-Latin  lion. 

,  The  girl  watched  the  new-comer  with  sad  earnest  eyes  as  he  walked 
dowly  towards  the  table,  and  a  faint  blush  kindled  in  her  cheeks  as  he 
came  nearer  to  the  spot  where  she  stood.  He  went  by  her  presently, 
carrying  an  atmosphere  of  stale  tobacco  with  him  as  he  went ;  and  he 
gare  her  a  friendly  nod  as  he  passed,  and  a  "  Good-morning,  Diana ;" 
bat  that  was  all.  The  faint  blush  faded  and  left  her  very  pale :  but 
ahe  resumed  her  weary  task  with  the  card  and  the  pin ;  and  if  she  had 
endured  any  disappointment  within  those  few  moments,  it  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  disappointment  that  she  was  accustomed  to  sufifer. 

The  young  man  walked  round  the  table  till  he  came  to  the  only 
▼acant  chair,  in  which  he  seated  himself,  and  after  watching  the  game 
for  a  few  minutes,  began  to  play.  From  the  moment  in  which  he 
dropped  into  that  vacant  seat  to  the  moment  in  which  he  rose  to  leave 
the  table,  three  hours  afterwards,  he  never  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
green  cloth,  or  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  any  thing  that  was  going  on 
anmnd  or  about  him.  The  girl  watched  him  furtively  for  some  little 
time  aft^  he  had  taken  his  place  at  the  table ;  but  the  stony  mask 
of  the  professed  gambler  is  a  profitless  object  for  a  woman's  earnest 
flcnitiny. 

She  sighed  presently,  and  laid  her  hand  heavily  on  the  chair  be- 
hind which  she  was  standing.  The  action  aroused  the  man  who  sat  in 
it»  and  he  turned  and  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time. 

"Tou  are  tired,  Diana?" 

"Yes,  papa,  I  am  very  tired." 

"Give  me  your  card,  then,  and  go  away,"  the  gamester  answered 
peerishly ;  "  girls  are  always  tired." 

She  gave  him  the  mysteriously-perforated  card,  and  left  her  post 
Wund  his  chair ;  and  then,  after  roaming  about  the  great  saloon 
^th  a  weary  listless  air,  and  wandering  from  one  open  window  to  an- 
other to  look  into  the  suimy  quadrangle,  where  well-dressed  people  were 
lining  at  little  tables  eating  ices  or  drinking  lemonade,  she  went  away 
•^together,  and  roamed  into  another  chamber  where  some  children  were 
^cing  to  the  sound  of  a  feeble  violin.  She  sat  upon  a  velvet-covered 
'^^^  and  watched  the  children's  lesson  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
^  and  wandered  to  another  open  window  that  overlooked  the  same 
^^adrangle,  where  the  well-dressed  people  were  enjoying  themselves  in 
^c  hot  August  sunshine. 

"How  extravagantly  every  body  dresses!"  she  thought,  "  and  what  a 
^by  poverty-stricken  creature  one  feels  amongst  them !  And  yet  if 
I  ask  papa  to  give  me  a  couple  of  napoleons  out  of  the  money  he  won 
*Nay,  he  will  only  look  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  tell  me  that  I  have 
^gown  and  a  cloak  and  a  bonnet,  and  ask  me  what  more  I  can  want. 
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in  the  name  of  all  that  is  unreasonable?  And  I  see  girls  here  whm 
fathers  are  so  fond  of  them  and  so  proud  of  them — ^ngly  girls,  decked 
out  in  silks  and  muslins  and  ribbons  that  hare  coet  a  small  foitnne- 
clurasy  awkward  girls,  who  look  at  nM  as  if  I  were  some  new  kind  of 
wild  animal." 

The  saloons  at  For^tdcchene  were  rich  in  monster  sheets  of  look- 
ing-glass ;  and  in  wandering  discontentedly  about  the  room  Diana  Paget 
saw  herself  reflected  many  times  in  all  her  shabbiness.  It  was  only  tot 
lately  she  had  discovered  that  she  had  some  pretension  to  good  looks; 
for  her  father,  who  could  not  or  would  not  educate  her  decently  or  dotk 
her  creditably,  took  a  very  high  tone  of  morality  in  his  paternal  teicb- 
ing,  and  in  the  fear  that  she  might  one  day  grow  vain  of  her  beaaty, 
had  taken  care  to  impress  upon  her  at  an  early  age  that  she  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  all  that  is  lean  and  sallow  and  awkward. 

Chapter  II. 

THE  EASY  DESCENT. 

Amongst  the  many  imprudences  of  which  Horatio  Paget— once  % 
captain  in  a  crack  cavalry  regiment,  always  a  captain  in  his  intercoone 
with  the  world — had  been  guilty  during  the  course  of  a  long  career,  there 
was  none  for  which  he  so  bitterly  reproached  himself  as  for  a  certain 
foolish  marriage  which  he  had  made  late  in  life.  It  was  when  he  lad 
thrown  away  the  last  chance  that  an  indulgent  destiny  had  given  him, 
that  the  ruined  fop  of  the  Regency,  the  sometime  member  of  the  Beef- 
steak Club,  the  man  who  in  his  earliest  youth  had  worn  a  silver  gridiroe 
at  his  button-hole,  and  played  piquet  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  QeorgiiA 
of  Devonshire,  found  himself  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness  in  dingy  London 
lodgings,  and  nearer  death  than  he  had  ever  been  in  the  course  of  his 
brief  military  career;  so  nearly  gliding  from  life's  swift-flowing  river 
into  eternity's  trackless  ocean,  that  the  warmest  thrill  of  gratitade 
which  ever  stirred  the  slow  pulses  of  his  cold  heart  quickened  its  beat- 
ing as  he  clasped  the  hand  that  had  held  him  back  from  the  unknown 
region  whose  icy  breath  had  chilled  him  with  an  awfhl  fear.  Sach 
men  as  Horstio  Paget  are  apt  to  feel  a  strange  terror  when  the  black 
night  drops  suddenly  down  upon  them,  and  the  "Gray  BoatmanV 
voice  sounds  hollow  and  mysterious  in  the  darkness,  announcing 
that  the  ocean  is  near.  The  hand  that  held  the  ruined  spendthrift 
back  when  the  current  swept  so  swiftly  ocean-ward  was  a  woman's 
tender  hand ;  and  heaven  only  knows  what  patient  watchfulness,  what 
careful  administration  of  medicines  and  unwearying  preparation  of 
broths  and  jellies  and  sagos  and  gruels,  what  untiring  and  devoted 
slavery,  had  been  necessary  to  save  the  faded  rake;  who  looked  out 
upon  the  woVld  once  more,  a  ghastly  shadow  of  his  former  self,  a 
penniless  helpless  burden  for  any  one  who  might  choose  to  snppoit 
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"Don't  thank  ww,*'  said  the  doctor,  when  his  feeblo  patient  whim- 
pered flonrishing  protestations  of  his  gratitude,  unabashed  by  the 
comcionsness  that  snch  grateful  protestations  were  the  sole  coin 
with  which  the  medical  man  would  be  paid  for  his  services;  "thank 
flat  yonng  woman,  if  you  want  to  thank  any  body ;  for  if  it  had  not 
be«i  for  her  you  wouldn't  be  here  to  talk  about  gratitude.  And  if 
ever  yon  get  such  another  attack  of  inflammation  on  the  lungs,  you  had 
better  pray  for  such  another  nurse,  though  I  don't  think  you're  likely 
to  find  one." 

And  with  this  exordium,  the  rough-and-ready  surgeon  took  his 
depertnre,  leaving  Horatio  Paget  alone  with  the  woman  who  had  saved 
hiBlife. 

Kie  was  only  his  landlady's  daughter ;  and  his  landlady  was  no 
prosperous  householder  in  Mayfair,  thriving  on  the  extravagance  of 
wealthy  bachelors,  but  an  honest  widow,  living  in  an  obscure  little  street 
leading  out  of  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  letting  a  meagrely-furnished 
little  parlour  and  a  still  more  meagrely-furnished  little  bedroom  to 
any  single  gentleman  whom  reverse  of  fortune  might  lead  into  such 

•  locality.  Captain  Paget  had  sunk  very  low  in  the  world  when  he  took 
possession  of  that  wretched  parlour  and  laid  himself  down  to  rest  on 
tbe  widow's  flock-bed. 

There  is  apt  to  be  a  dreary  interval  in  the  life  of  such  a  man 
■HI  blank  dismal  interregnum,  which  divides  the  day  in  which  he 
spends  his  last  shilling  from  the  hour  in  which  he  begins  to  prey  de- 
liberately upon  the  purses  of  other  people.  It  was  in  that  hopeless 
interral  that  Horatio  Paget  established  himself  in  the  widow's  parlour. 
Bot  though  he  slept  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  he  had  not  yet  brought 
bimself  to  endure  existence  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water.  He 
onerged  {h>m  his  lodging  every  morning  to  hasten  westward,  resplen- 
^  in  dean  linen  and  exquisitely-fitting  gloves,  an  unquestionable 
overcoat,  and  varnished  boots. 

The  wardrobe  has  its  Indian  summer ;  and  the  glory  of  a  first-rate 
Wkff's  coat  is  like  the  splendour  of  a  tropical  sun — it  is  glorious  to  the 
^  and  sinks  in  a  moment.  Captain  Paget's  wardrobe  was  in  its 
hSm  summer  in  these  days ;  and  when  he  felt  how  fatally  near  the 
^OBid-Street  pavement  was  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  he  could  not  refrain 
^  a  fond  admiration  of  the  boots  that  were  so  beautiful  in  decay. 

He  walked  the  West-end  for  many  weary  hours  every  day  during 
^^  period  of  his  decadence.  He  tried  to  live  in  an  honest  gentlemanly 
^,  by  borrowing  money  of  his  friends,  or  discounting  an  accommoda- 
"On-bill  obtained  from  some  innocent  acquaintance  who  was  deluded  by 
bis  brilliant  appearance  and  specious  tongue  into  a  belief  in  the  tran- 
"^t  nature  of  his  difiiculties.  He  spent  his  days  in  hanging  about  the 
'^Hs  and  waiting-rooms  of  clubs — of  some  of  which  he  had  once  been 

*  Baember ;  he  walked  weary  miles  between  St.  James's  and  Mayfair, 
Keaudngton  Qore  and  Notting  HiU,  leaving  little  notea  tot  mea'^Vo  n?«^ 
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not  at  home,  or  writing  a  little  note  in  one  room  while  the  man  to  whmB 
lie  was  writing  hashed  his  breath  in  an  adjoining  chamber.  People  wb 
had  once  been  Captain  Paget's  fast  friends  seemed  to  have  simnltane- 
ousl  J  decided  upon  spending  their  existence  out  of  doors,  as  it  appeared 
to  the  impecunious  Captain.  The  senrants  of  his  friends  were  afflicted 
with  a  strange  uncertainty  as  to  their  masters'  moyements.  At  what- 
ever hall-door  Horatio  Paget  presented  himself,  it  seemed  equally  doubt- 
ful whether  the  i)roprietor  of  the  mansion  would  be  home  to  dinner  that 
day,  or  whether  he  would  be  at  home  any  time  next  day,  or  the  day  after 
that,  or  at  the  end  of  the  week,  or  indeed  whether  he  would  ever  come 
home  again.  Sometimes  the  Captain,  calling  in  the  eyening  dusk, 
in  the  faint  hope  of  gaining  admittance  to  some  fidendlj  dwelling,  saw 
the  glimmer  of  light  under  a  dining-room  door,  and  heard  the  clooping 
of  corks  and  the  pleasant  jingling  of  glass  and  silver  in  the  innennoet 
recesses  of  a  butler's  pantry;  but  still  the  answer  was — ^not  at  home,  and 
not  likely  to  be  home.  All  the  respectable  world  was  to  be  out  haice- 
forth  for  Horatio  Paget.  But  now  and  then  at  the  clubs  he  met  some 
young  man,  who  had  no  wife  at  home  to  keep  watch  upon  his  puree 
and  to  wail  piteously  over  a  five-pound  note  ill  bestowed,  and  who  took 
compassion  on  the  fallen  spendthrift,  and  believed,  or  pretended  to  be- 
lieve, his  story  of  temporary  embarrassment;  and  then  the  Captain 
dined  sumptuously  at  a  little  French  restaurant  in  Castle  Street,  Lei- 
cester Square,  and  took  a  half-bottle  of  chablis  with  his  oysters,  and 
warmed  himself  with  chambertin  that  was  brought  to  him  in  a  dusty 
cobweb-shrouded  bottle  reposing  in  a  wicker-basket. 

But  in  these  latter  days  such  glimpses  of  sunshine  very  rarely 
illumined  the  dull  stream  of  the  Captain's  life.  Failnre  and  disap- 
pointment had  become  the  rule  of  his  existence — ^success  the  rare  ex- 
ception. Crossing  the  river  now  on  his  way  westward,  he  was  wont  to 
loiter  a  little  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  to  look  dreamily  down  at  the 
water,  wondering  whether  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when,  under  cover 
of  the  evening  dusk,  he  would  pay  his  last  halfpenny  to  the  toUkeeper, 
and  never  again  know  the  need  of  any  earthly  coin. 

"  I  saw  a  fellow  in  the  Morgue  one  day, — a  poor  wretch  who  had 
dro^vned  himself  a  week  or  two  before.  Great  God,  how  horrible  he 
looked !  If  there  was  any  certainty  they  would  find  one  immediately, 
and  bury  one  decently,  there'd  be  no  particular  horror  in  that  kiik 
of  death.  But  to  be  found  like  fJuit,  and  to  lie  in  some  riverside  dead- 
house  down  by  Wapping,  with  a  ghastly  placard  rotting  on  the  rotting 
door,  and  nothing  but  ooze  and  slime  and  rottenness  round  about  one 
— ^waiting  to  be  identified !  And  who  knows,  after  all,  whether  a  dead 
man  doesn't  feel  that  sort  of  thing  ?" 

It  was  after  such  musings  as  these  had  begun  to  be  very  conmion 
with  Horatio  Paget  that  he  caught  the  chill  which  resulted  in  a  very 
dangerous  illness  of  many  weeks.  The  late  autumn  was  wet  and  cold 
and  dreary;  but  Captain  Paget,  «\l\iO\x^  T«tsi«tVs&\^  ^^^«t  «Aer  a 
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certain  fashion,  had  nerer  been  a  lover  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
imprisonment  in  Mrs.  Eepp's    shabby  pa;  lour  was  odious  to  him. 
When  be  had  read  erery  page  of  the  borrowed  newspaper,  and  pished 
and  pshawed  oyer  the  leaders,  and  groaned  aloud  at  the  announcement 
of  some  wealthy  marriage  made  by  one  of  his  quondam  friends,  or 
dmckled  at  the  record  of  another  quondam  friend's  insolvency — when 
he  had  poked  the  fire  savagely  half  a  dozen  times  in  an  hour,  cursing 
the  pinched  grate  and  the  bad  coals  during  every  repetition  of  the 
operation — when  he  had  smoked  his  last  cigar,  and  varnished  his 
ftronrite  boots,  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  contemplated  him- 
fidf  gloomily  in  the  wretched  little  glass  over  the  narrow  chimney  piece, 
MJi^tain  Paget's  intellectual  resources  were  exhausted,  and  an  angry 
impatience  took  possession  of  him.    Then,  in  defiance  of  the  pelting 
nun  or  the  lowering  sky,  he  flung  his  slippers  into  the  furthest  corner 
— and  the  furthest  comer  of  Mrs.  Kepp's  parlour  was  not  very  remote 
from  the  Captain's  arm-chair  —  he  drew  on  the  stoutest  of  his  var- 
nidied  boots — and  there  were  none  of  them  very  stout  now — buttoned 
bis  perfect  overcoat,  adjusted  his  hat  before  the  looking-glass,  and 
nllied  forth,  umbrella  in  hand,  to  make  his  way  westward.    Westward 
dwayg,  through  storm  and  shower,  back  to  the  haunts  of  his  youth, 
went  the  wanderer  and  outcast,  to  see  the  red  glow  of  cheery  fires  re- 
flected on  the  plate-glass  windows  of  his  favourite  clubs ;  to  see  the 
lamps  in  spacious  reading-rooms  lit  early  in  the  autumn  dusk,  and  to 
watch  the  soil  light  glimmering  on  the  rich  bindings  of  the  books, 
Qd  losing  itself  in  the  sombre  depths  of  crimson  draperies.    To  this 
poor  worldly  creature  the  agony  of  banishment  from  those  palaces  of 
M  Mall  or  St.  James's  Street  was  as  bitter  as  the  pain  of  a  fallen 
^L    It  was  the  dullest,  deadest  time  of  the  year,  and  there  were 
not  numy  loimgers  in  those  sumptuous  reading-rooms,  where  the  shaded 
lamps  shed  their  subdued  light  on  the  chaste  splendour  of  the  sanctuary; 
^  Captain  Paget  could  haunt  the  scene  of  his  departed  youth  without 
omch  fear  of  recognition :  but  his  wanderings  in  the  West  grew  more 
l^opeless  and  purposeless  every  day.    He  began  to  understand  how  it 
^  that  people  were  never  at  home  when  he  assailed  their  doors  with 
ms  ftshionable  knock.    He  could  no  longer  endure  the  humiliation  of 
^  repulses,  for  he  began  to  understand  that  the  servants  knew  his 
^^d  as  well  as  their  masters,  and  had  their  answers  ready,  let  him 
f^^^eat  himself  before  them  when  he  would :  so  he  besieged  the  doors 
^St.  James's  and  Mayfair,  Kensington  Gore  and  Netting  Hill  no 
^^r.    He  knew  that  the  bubble  of  his  poor  foolish  life  had  burst, 
^  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  die. 
.  .  Xt  seemed  about  this  time  as  if  the  end  of  all  was  very  near.    Cap- 
r*^  Paget  caught  a  chill  one  miserable  evening  on  which  he  returned 
,    His  lodging  with  his  garments  dripping,  and  his  beautiful  varnished 
r^ts  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pulp ;  and  the  chill  resulted  in  a  violent 
^aunmation  of  the  lungs.    Then  it  was  that  a  womtttfft\iWi3L\;^V'^\ 
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ont  to  Kive  him,  and  a  womim'B  divine  tenderncBs  cared  for  him 
dire  extremity. 

The  ministering;  nngel  who  comforted  this  helpIesB  and  broken-down 
wayfarer  wna  only  a  low-bom  ignorant  girl  called  Mary  Anne  Kepp — 
n  girl  who  had  waited  ujion  the  Captain  during  his  residence  in  her 
mother's  house,  but  of  whom  he  had  t-aken  about  as  much  notice  as 
he  had  been  wont  to  take  of  the  coloured  sen-ants  who  tended  him 
when  he  was  with  his  regiment  in  India.  Horatio  Paget  had  been  a 
night-brawler  and  a  gamester,  a  dnellist  and  a  reprobate,  in  the  glorions 
days  that  were  gone ;  but  he  had  never  been  a  profligate :  and  he  did 
not  know  that  tlie  girl  who  brought  him  hia  breakfast  and  staggered 
under  the  weight  of  his  coal-scnttle  was  one  of  the  most  beantifal 
women  he  had  ever  looked  upon. 

The  Captain  was  so  essentially  a  creature  of  the  West-end,  thoit 
Beauty  withoat  her  glitter  of  diamonds  and  spiendonr  of  apparel  w» 
scarcely  Beauty  for  him.  He  waited  for  the  groom  of  the  chambers  to 
announce  her  name,  ond  the  low  hum  of  well-bred  approval  to  accom- 
pany her  entrance,  before  ho  bowed  the  knee  and  acknowledged  her 
perfection.  The  Beauties  whom  lie  remembered  had  received  their 
patent  from  the  Prince  Regent,  and  had  graduated  in  the  bonscs  of 
Devonshire  and  Hertford.  How  ahonld  the  faded  bachelor  know  thit 
this  giri,  in  a  shabby  cotton-gown,  with  imkempt  hair  dragged  off  her 
pale  face,  and  with  grimy  smears  from  the  handles  of  saucepans  and 
fire-irons  imprinted  upon  her  cheeks — how  should  he  know  that  die 
was  beautiful  ?  It  was  only  during  the  slow  monotonous  hours  of 
his  convalescence,  when  he  lay  upon  the  poor  faded  little  sofa  in  Mra. 
Kepp's  parlour — the  sofa  that  was  scarcely  less  faded  and  feeble  Ibun 
himself — it  was  then,  and  then  only,  that  he  discovered  the  loveliness 
of  the  face  which  had  been  bo  often  bent  over  him  daring  his  ddirious 
wanderings. 

"  I  have  mistaken  yon  for  all  manner  of  people,  my  dear,"  he  sold 
to  his  landlady's  daughter,  who  sat  by  the  little  Pembroke-table  work- 
ing, while  her  mother  dozed  in  a  comer  with  a  worsted  stocking  dram 
over  her  arm  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  resting  upon  her  elderly  nose. 
Mrs,  Kepp  and  her  daughter  were  wont  to  spend  their  evenings  in  the 
lodger's  apartment  now ;  for  the  invalid  complained  bitterly  of  "  Uw 
horrors"  when  thoy  left  him. 

"  I  have  taken  you  for  ail  sorts  of  people,  Mary  Anne,"  pursued  the 
Captain  dreamily,  "  Sometimes  I  have  fancied  you  were  the  Countess 
of  Jersey,  and  I  could  see  her  smile  as  she  looked  at  me  when  I  was 
first  presented  to  her.  I  was  very  young  in  the  beantiful  Jersey's  timC; 
and  then  there'was  Ihc  other  one — whom  I  used  to  drink  tea  with 
Brighton.  Ah  me !  what  a  dull  world  it  seems  nowadays  !  The 
gone,  and  every  thing  changed — every  thing — every  thing  t  1 1 
rery  old  man,  Mary  Anne," 

He  was  fifty-two  years  of  a?e ;  \\e  Mt  qoi^  fis.  old  man.    He 
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spent  all  his  money,  he  had  ontliycd  the  best  friends  of  his  youth ; 
for  it  had  been  his  Ikte  to  adorn  a  declining  era,  and  he  had  been  a 
youngster  among  elderly  patrons  and  associates.  His  patrons  were 
dead  and  gone,  and  the  men  he  had  patronised  shnt  their  doors  npon 
him  in  the  day  of  his  poverty.  As  for  his  relations,  he  had  turned  his 
back  upon  them  long  ago,  when  first  he  followed  in  the  shining  wake 
of  that  gorgeous  yessel,  the  Royal  George.  In  this  hour  of  his  penni- 
less decline  there  was  none  to  help  him.  To  have  outlived  every 
affection  and  every  pleasure  is  the  chief  bitterness  of  old  age ;  and 
this  bitterness  Horatio  Paget  suffered  in  all  its  fulness,  though  his 
years  were  but  fifty-two. 

*'  I  am  a  very  old  man,  Mary  Anne,"  he  repeated  plaintively.    But 
Hary  Anne  Eepp  oould  not  think  him  old.    To  her  eyes  he  must  for 
ever  appear  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  elegant  and  distinguished. 
He  was  the  first  gentleman  she  had  ever  seen.    Mrs.  Eepp  had  given 
shelter  to  other  lodgers  who  had  called  themselves  gentlemen,  and  who 
had  been  pompous  and  grandiose  of  manner  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  widow  and  her  daughter ;  but  0,  what  pitiful  lacquered  counter- 
feits, what  Brummagem  paste  they  had  been,  compared  to  the  real 
gem  I    Mary  Anne  Eepp  had  seen  varnished  boots  before  the  humble 
flooring  of  her  mother's  dwelling  was  honoured  by  the  tread  of  Horatio 
Paget ;  but  what  clumsy  vulgar  boots,  and  what  awkward  plebeian  feet 
had  worn  them !    The  lodger's  slim  white  hands  and  arched  instep,  the 
patrician  curve  of  his  aquiline  nose,  the  perfect  grace  of  his  apparel,  the 
high-bred  modulation  of  his  courteous  accents, — all  these  had  impressed 
Hary  Anne's  tender  little  heart  so  much  the  more  becau8e  of  his 
porerty  and  loneliness.    That  such  a  man  should  be  forgotten  and  de- 
lerted — that  such  a  man  should  be  poor  and  lonely,  seemed  so  cruel  a 
^uoice  to  the  simple  maiden :  and  then  when  illness  overtook  him, 
tnd  invested  him  with  a  supreme  claim  upon  her  tenderness  and  pity, 
—then  the  innocent  girl  lavished  all  the  treasures  of  a  compassionate 
kart  upon  the  ruined  gentleman.     She  had  no  thought  of  fee  or 
i^evard-  she  knew  that  her  mother's  lodger  was  miserably  poor,  and 
^  his  payments  had  become  more  and  more  irregular  week  by  week 
^  month  by  month.     She  had  no  consciousness  of  the  depth  of 
ftding  that  rendered  her  so  gentle  a  nurse ;  for  her  life  was  a  busy 
^  and  she  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  any  morbid  brooding 
^9^  her  own  feelings. 

Kie  protested  warmly  against  the  Captain's  lamentation  respecting 
liisage. 

"The  idear  of  any  gentleman  calling  hisself  old  at  fifty !"  she  said — 
•^  Horatio  shuddered  at  the  supererogatory  "r"  and  the  "hisself," 
^'wjugh  they  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  his  consoler; — "youVe  got 
^*^y,  many  years  before  you  yet,  sir,  please  God,"  she  added  piously; 
**«nd  there's  good  friends  will  come  forward  yet  to  Ivd^  '3Qivi^\.m^>&fe 
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Captain  Paget  shook  his  head  peevishly. 

"  You  talk  OB  if  you  were  telling  ray  fortune  with  a  pact  of  ci 
he  said.  "No,  my  girl,  I  shall  have  only  one  friend  to  rely 
ever  I  am  well  enough  to  go  outaide  this  house ;  and  that  friend  is  my- 
self. I  have  spent  the  fortune  my  father  left  me;  I  have  spent  the 
price  of  my  commiseion;  and  I  have  parted  with  every  object  of  any 
value  that  I  ever  possessed— in  vulgar  imrlauce,  I  am  cleaned  out, 
Mary  Aune.  But  other  men  have  s])ent  every  sixpence  belonging  to 
them,  and  have  contrived  to  live  pleasantly  enougli  for  half  a  centnrj' 
atlerwards ;  and  I  daresay  I  con  do  as  they  have  done.  If  the  wind  is 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  I  suppose  the  hawks  and  vultures  take 
caro  of  themselves.  I  have  tried  my  luck  as  a  shorn  lamb,  and  the 
tempest  has  been  very  bitter  for  me ;  so  I  have  no  alternative  but  ta 
join  the  vultures." 

Mary  Anne  Kcpp  stared  wonderingly  at  her  mother's  lodger. 
had  some  notion  that  he  had  been  saying  something  wicked  and  bli 
phemouH;  but  she  was  too  ignorant  and  too  innocent  to  follow  " 
meaning. 

"0,  pray  don't  talk  in  that  wild  way,  air,"  she  entreated. 
makes  me  bo  nnhappy  to  hear  you  go  on  like  that." 

"  And  why  should  any  thing  that  I  say  make  you  unhappy,  Mi 
Anne '!"  asked  the  lodger  earnestly. 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  that  set  her  pale  face  on  fire  wi 
unwonted  crimson,  and  she  bent  veiy  low  over  her  work  to  hide  those 
painful  bluslies.    She  did  not  know  that  the  Captain's  tone  presaged 
a  Berions  address;  she  did  not  know  that  the  grand  crisis  of  her  "" 
was  close  upon  her. 

Horatio  Paget  had  determined  upon  making  a  sacrifice.  The 
had  told  him  that  he  owed  his  life  lo  this  devoted  girt ;  and  he 
have  been  something  less  than  man  if  he  had  not  been  moved  with 
some  grateful  emotion.  He  was  grateful ;  and  in  the  dreary  honrs  of 
his  slow  recovery  he  had  ample  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
woman  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  if  his  poor  worthless  life  could 
indeed  be  much.  He  saw  that  she  was  devoted  to  him ;  tliat  she  loved 
him  more  truly  than  he  had  ever  been  conscious  of  being  loved  before. 
He  saw  too  that  she  was  beautiful.  To  an  ugly  womaji  Captain  Paget 
might  have  fell  extremely  grateful ;  but  ho  could  never  have  tboagbt 
of  an  ugly  woman  aa  he  thought  of  Mary  Anne  Kepp.  The  end  of  his 
contemplation  and  his  deliberation  came  to  this :  She  was  beautiful,  and 
she  loved  him,  and  his  life  was  utterly  wretched  and  lonfily ;  so  he  de- 
termined upon  proving  his  gratitude  by  a  sublime  saerifice.  Before  tlie 
girl  had  lifted  her  face  from  the  needlework  over  which  she  had  bent  to 
hide  her  blushes,  Horatio  Paget  had  asked  her  to  he  his  wife.  Her 
emotion  almost  overpowered  her  as  she  tried  to  answer  him ;  but  she 
BtruggieU  against  it  bravely,  and  came  to  the  sofa  on  which  ho  lay 
dropped  upon  her  knees  by  liia  6\dc.    T:\ks  W^^m -maid  who  was 
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bj  a  kmg  could  have  felt  no  deeper  sense  of  her  lover's  condescension 
than  that  which  filled  the  heart  of  this  poor  simple  girl  as  she  knelt  by 
her  mother's  gentleman-lodger. 

"I— to  be  your  wife!"  she  exclaimed.  "0,  snrely,  sir,  yon  cannot 
mean  it?" 

"Bnt  I  do  mean  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  sonl,  my  dear,"  answered 
the  Captain.  "  I'm  not  oflfering  yon  any  grand  chance,  Mary  Anne ; 
for  Pm  about  as  low  down  in  the  world  as  a  man  can  be.  But  I  don't 
mean  to  be  poor  all  my  life.  Come,  my  dear,  don't  cry,"  he  exclaimed, 
jnat  a  little  impatiently — for  the  girl  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  tears  were  dropping  between  the  poor  hard-working  fingers — 
''bnt  lift  up  your  head  and  tell  me  whether  you  will  take  a  faded  old 
bachelor  for  your  husband  or  not." 

Horatio  Paget  had  admired  many  women  in  the  bright  years  of  his 
joath,  and  had  fancied  himself  desperately  in  love  more  than  once  in 
his  life;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mighty  passion  had  ever  really  pos- 
sessed the  Captain's  heart,  which  was  naturally  cold  and  sluggish,  rarely 
fluttered  by  any  emotion  that  was  not  engendered  of  selfishness.  Horatio 
had  set  up  an  idol  and  had  invented  a  religion  for  himself  very  early 
in  life ;  and  that  idol  was  fashioned  after  his  own  image,  and  that 
religion  had  its  beginning  and  end  in  his  own  pleasure.  He  might 
have  been  flattered  and  pleased  by  Miss  Eepp's  agitation ;  but  he  was 
ill  and  peevish;  and  having  all  his  life  been  subject  to  a  profound 
antipathy  to  feminine  tearfulness,  the  girl's  display  of  emotion  annoyed 
him. 

"  Is  it  to  be  yes,  or  no,  my  dear  ?"  he  asked,  with  some  vexation  in 
his  tone. 

Uary  Anne  looked  up  at  him  with  tearftil,  frightened  eyes. 
"0,  yes,  sir,  if  I  can  be  any  use  to  you,  and  nurse  you  when  you 
are  ill,  and  work  for  you  till  I  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone." 

She  clenched  her  hands  spasmodically  as  she  spoke.  In  imagina- 
tion she  was  already  toiling  and  striving  for  the  god  of  her  idolatry — 
the  OENTLEMAK  whosc  vamishcd  boots  had  been  to  her  as  a  glimpse  of 
Mother  and  a  fairer  world  than  that  represented  by  Tulliver's  Terrace, 
Old  Kent  Boad/  But  Captain  Paget  checked  her  enthusiasm  by  "a 
S^tle  gesture  of  his  attenuated  hands. 

"That  will  do,  my  dear,"  he  murmured  languidly ;  "  I'm  not  very 
"^Jong  yet,  and  any  thing  in  the  way  of  fuss  is  inexpressibly  painful  to 
^^«  Ah,  my  poor  child,"  he  exclaimed  pityingly,  "  if  you  could  have 
^^  a  dioner  at  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's,  you  would  have  understood 
"^w  much  can  be  achieved  without  fuss.  But  I  am  talking  of  things 
you  don't  understand.  You  will  be  my  wife ;  and  a  very  good,  kind, 
*^ent  little  wife,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  is  all  settled.  As  for 
liking  for  me,  my  love,  it  would  be  about  as  much  as  these  poor  little 
J*^i  could  do  to  earn  me  a  cigar  a-day — and  I  seldom  smofca  le«&  IIwml 
*^tf-a-do2en  cigare/  bo,  yon  see,  that  is  all  so  much  affiedioiL^^  uo^- 
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BeoHe.  And  now  yon  may  woke  your  mother,  mj  dear ;  for  I  vanl  to 
take  a  little  nap,  and  I  can't  cloae  my  eyes  while  that  good  sonl  is 
snoring  bo  intolerably ;  but  not  a  word  about  our  little  arrangement, 
Mary  Anne,  till  you  and  your  mother  are  alone." 

And  hereupon  the  Captain  spread  a  handkerchief  over  his  face  and 
Bubaidcd  into  a  gentle  slumber.  The  little  scene  had  fati^ed  him ; 
though  it  had  b«en  so  quiutly  enacted,  that  Mrs.  Kcpp  had  slept  on  nn- 
distorbed  by  the  brief  fragment  of  domestic  di-ama  performed  within  a 
few  yarda  of  her  uneasy  arm-chair.  Her  daughter  awoke  her  presently, 
and  she  resumed  her  needle-work,  while  Moiy  Anne  made  some  tea  for 
the  belored  sleeper.  The  cups  and  saucers  made  more  noise  to-night 
thou  they  were  wont  to  make  in  the  girl's  careful  hands.  The  flattering 
of  her  heart  accmed  to  communicate  itself  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
and  the  jingling  of  the  crockery-ware  betrayed  the  intensity  of  her 
emotion.  He  was  to  be  her  husband!  She  was  to  hare  a  gentleman 
-for  a  hasband ;  and  such  a  gentleman !  Out  of  such  base  trilles  as  a 
West-end  tailor's  coat  and  a  AVest-end  workman's  boots  may  be  engen- 
dered the  pur^t  blossom  of  womanly  love  and  devotion.  Wisely  may 
the  modern  philosopher  cry  that  the  history  of  the  world  in  only  a 
story  of  old  clothes.  Mary  Ajiuc  had  begun  by  admiring  the  graces 
of  Btult^  and  Hoby,  and  now  she  was  ready  to  lay  down  her  life  for  the 
man  who  wore  the  perishing  garments ! 

Miss  Kepp  obeyed  her  lover's  behest;  and  it  was  only  on  the  foUowi 
day,  when  she  and  her  mother  were  alone  together  in  the  dingy  1 
kitchen  below   Captain  Paget's  apartments,  that  she  informed   ' 
worthy  woman  of  the  honour  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her.    And 
thereupon  Mary  Anoe  endured  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  disappoint- 
mente  which  were  to  arise  out  of  her  aEFection  for  the  penniless  Captun. 
Tiie  widow  was  a  woman  of  tlie  world,  and  was  obstinately  blind  to  tl 
advantages  of  a  union  with  a  ruined  gentleman  of  fifty. 

"  How's  he  to  keep  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  Mrs.  Kepp  e  

claimed,  as  the  girl  stood  blushing  before  her  aller  having  told  ba 
story  i  "  if  he  can't  pay  me  regular — and  you  know,  the  difficulty  I've 
had  to  get  his  money,  Mary  Anne.  If  he  can't  keep  hisself,  how's  hs 
to  keep  you  ?" 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  motlier,"  cried  the  girl,  wincing  under  1 
parent's  practical  arguments ;  "  you  go  on  as  if  all  I  cared  for  was  bein 
fed  and  clothed.  Besides,  Captain  Paget  is  not  going  to  bo  poor  alwajj 
Ho  told  me  so  last  uight,  when  he — " 

"  He  told  you  so !"  echoed  the  honest  widow  with  unnutigat^ 
acorn ;  "  hasn't  he  told  me  times  and  often  that  I  should  have  my  r 
regular  after  this  week,  and  regular  after  that  week ;  and  have  I  t 
had  it  regular  ?  And  ain't  I  keeping  him  out  of  charity  now— 
widow-woman  like  me — which  I  may  be  wanting  charity  myself  befcd 
long  (  and  if  it  wasn't  for  your  whimiwring  and  going  on  he'd  have 
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out  of  the  hooBe  three  weeks  ago,  when  the  doctor  said  he  was  well 
aiongh  to  be  moved ;  for  I  aat  hinu" 

"And  you'd  have  tnmed  him  out  to  die  in  the  streets,  mother!" 
cried  Mazy ;  '<  I  didn't  think  you  were  so  'artless." 

From  this  time  there  was  ill-feeling  between  Mrs.  Eepp  and  her 
danghter,  who  had  been  hitherto  one  of  the  most  patient  and  obedient 
<tf  children.  The  fanatic  can  never  forgive  the  wretch  who  disbelieves 
in  the  divinity  of  his  god ;  and  women  who  love  as  blindly  and  foolishly 
SB  Maiy  Anne  Eepp  are  the  most  bigoted  of  worshippers.  The  girl 
eonld  not  forgive  her  mother's  disparagement  of  her  idol, — the  mother 
bad  no  mercy  upon  her  daughter's  folly ;  and  afbar  much  wearisome 
contention  and  domestic  misery— carefully  hidden  from  the  penniless 
sybarite  in  the  parlour — after  many  tears  and  heart-burnings,  and 
wakeful  nights  and  i»rayerfal  watches^  Mary  Anne  Eepp  consented  to 
leare  the  house  quietly  one  morning  with  the  gentleman-lodger  while 
the  widow  had  gone  to  market.  Miss  Eepp  left  a  piteous  little  note 
ten  her  mother,  rather  ungrammatical,  but  very  womanly  and  tender, 
inqploring  pardon  for  her  want  of  duty ;  and,  "  0,  mother,  if  you  knew 
how  good  and  nobel  he  is,  you  coudent  be  angery  with  me  for  luving 
him  has  I  do,  and  we  shall  come  back  to  you  after  ouro  marige,  wich 
you  will  be  pade  up  honourabel  to  the  last  farthin." 

After  writing  this  epistle  in  the  kitchen,  with  more  deliberation  and 
man  smudging  than  Captain  Paget  would  have  cared  to  behold  in  the 
hide  of  his  choice,  Mary  Anne  attired  herself  in  her  Sabbath-day 
aiment^  and  left  Tulliver's  Terrace  with  the  Captain  in  a  cab.  She 
would  fain  have  taken  a  little  lavender-paper-covered  box  that  con- 
tuned  the  remainder  of  her  wardrobe ;  but  after  surveying  it  with  a 
ihu^da^  Captain  Paget  told  her  that  such  a  box  would  condemn  them 
vuf  where. 

''Ton  may  get  on  sometimes  without  luggage,  my  dear,"  he  said 
Kntentiously ;  "  but  with  such  luggage  as  that,  never !" 

The  girl  obeyed  without  comprehending.  It  was  not  often  that  she 
^inderBtood  her  lover's  meaning;  nor  did  he  particularly  care  that  she 
Aonld  understand  him.  He  talked  to  her  rather  in  the  same  spirit  in 
^vhlch  one  talks  to  a  faithful  canine  companion — as  Napoleon  III.  may 
Wi  to  his  favourite  Nero :  "  I  have  great  plans  yet  unfalfilled,  my 
'^^  Nero,  though  you  may  not  be  wise  enough  to  guess  their  nature, 
^d  we  must  have  another  Boulevard,  old  fellow;  and  we  must  make 
^gs  secure  in  Mexico ;  and  settle  that  little  dispute  about  Ycnetia ; 
*^d\re  must  do  something  for  those  unfortunate  Poles,  eh — good  dog?" 
•J^aoon. 

Captain  Paget  drove  straight  to  a  registrar's-oflSce,  where  the  new 
^^rriage-act  enabled  him  to  unite  himself  to  Miss  Eepp  sans/a^n,  in 
t'^^^^nce  of  the  cabman  and  a  woman  who  had  been  cleaning  the  door- 
^.  The  Captain  went  through  the  brief  ceremonial  as  coolly  as  if  it  had 
'^  the  settlement  of  a  water-rate,  and  was  angered  by  the  tears  that 
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poor  Mary  Anno  shed  nnder  her  cheap  blacfc  veil.  He  had  foi^tten  tlw 
poetic  Buperstition  in  favour  of  a  wedding-ring,  bnt  ho  slipped  a  liltle 
onyx  ring  off  his  own  finger  and  put  it  on  the  clnmaier  finger  of  his  bride. 
It  was  the  last  of  his  jewelg — the  rejected  of  the  pawnbrokers,  who,  not 
being  learned  in  antique  intaglios,  had  condemned  the  ring  as  tmmperj-. 
There  is  always  something  a  little  ominona  in  the  bridegroom's  forget- 
fnlness  of  thnt  eimple  golden  circle  which  typifies  an  eternal  union;  and 
a  superstitions  person  might  have  drawn  a  stnieter  augury  from  the 
subject  of  Captain  Paget's  intaglio,  which  was  a  head  of  Nero — an 
emperor  wlioee  wife  was  by  no  means  the  happiest  of  women.  But  t 
neither  Mary  Anne  nor  the  registrar,  neither  the  cabman  nor  the  cha 
woman  who  had  been  cleaning  the  doorstep,  had  ever  heard  of  Nero 
and  as  Horatio  Paget  was  much  too  indifferent  to  be  superetitioDS,  tha 
WBB  no  one  to  draw  eril  inferences :  and  Mary  Anne  went  away  with  hdf 
gentleman  husband,  proud  and  iinppy,  with  a  happiness  that  wiis  onljd 
disturbed  now  and  then  by  the  image  of  an  infuriated  mother. 

Captain  Paget  took  his  bride  to  some  charming  apartments  in  Hat 
moon  Street,  Mayfair ;  and  she  was  surprised  to  hear  him  tell  the  lai 
lady  that  be  and  )\is  ivife  liad  just  arrived  from  Devonshire,  and  tha 
they  meant  to  stay  a  week  or  so  in  Loudon,  en  passant,  before  startii 
for  the  Continent. 

"My  wife  has  spent  the  best  part  of  her  life  in  the  country,"  eaidP 
the  Captain,  "so  I  suppose  I  must  show  her  some  of  the  sights  or 
London  in  spite  of  the  abominable  weather.  But  the  deuce  of  it  ie, 
that  my  serrant  has  misunderstood  my  directions,  and  gone  on  to  Faris 
with  the  luggage.     However,  we  can  set  that  all  straight  to-morrow." 

Nothing  could  be  more  courteously  acquiescent  than  the  monnsr  erf 
the  landlady;  for  Captain  P^et  had  offered  her  references,  and  tha 
people  to  whom  he  referred  were  among  the  magnates  of  the  land.  The 
Captain  knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  know  that  if  references  are 
only  snfRciently  imposing,  they  are  very  unlikely  to  be  verified.  The 
sii-indler  who  refers  his  dupe  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Boring 
Brothers  lias  a  very  good  chance  of  getting  Iiia  respectability  accepted 
without  inquiry,  on  the  mere  strength  of  those  sacred  names. 

From  this  time  until  the  day  of  bor  death  Mary  jVnne  Paget  very 
seldom  heard  her  husband  make  any  statement  which  she  did  not 
know  to  be  false.     He  had  jomed  the  ranks  of  the  vultures.     He  had 
lain  down  upon  Ms  bed  of  sickness  a  gentlemanly  beggar;  he  arose  fhHO-a 
that  couch  of  pain  and  wearinew  a  swindler. 

Now  began  those  petty  shifts  and  miserable  falsifications  wherefa] 
the  birds  of  prey  thrive  npon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  hapless  pigeoni 
Now  the  dovecotes  were  fluttered  by  a  new  destroyer — a  gentlcrafmljl 
I     vnlture,  whose  suave  accents  and  perfect  manners  were  fatal  to  t' 
I    tmwazy.     Henceforth  Horatio  Cromie  Nugent  Paget  flourished   i 
'  &ttened  npon  the  folly  of  hia  fettovj-men.    As  promoter  of  joint-s 
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companies  that  nerer  saw  the  light ;  as  treasurer  of  loan-offices  where 
money  was  nerer  lent ;  as  a  gentleman  with  capital  abont  to  introduce  a 
noTel  article  of  mannfitctore  from  the  sale  of  which  a  profit  of  five  thou- 
sand a-year  would  infidlibly  be  realised,  and  desirous  to  meet  with  an- 
other gentleman  of  equal  capital ;  as  the  mysterious  X.  Y.  Z.  who  will 
— ^for  80  smaQ  a  recompense  as  thirty  postage-stamps — impart  the  secret 
of  an  el^ant  and  pleasing  employment,  whereby  seven-pound-ten  a- 
week  may  be  made  by  any  individual,  male  or  female ; — ^under  every 
flimsy  disguise  with  which  the  swindler  hides  his  execrable  form,  Cap- 
tain Paget  plied  his  cruel  trade,  and  still  contrired  to  find  fresh  dupes. 
Of  course  Uiere  were  occasions  when  the  pigeons  were  slow  to  fiutter 
into  the  ftscinating  snare,  and  when  the  yulture  had  a  bad  time  of  it ; 
and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  Captain  Paget  to  sink  from  the  splendour 
of  Mayfair  or  St.  James's  Street  into  some  dingy  transpontine  hiding- 
place.  But  he  never  went  back  to  TuUiver's  Terrace,  though  Mary 
Anne  pleaded  piteously  for  the  payment  of  her  poor  mother's  debt. 
When  her  husband  was  in  funds,  he  patted  her  head  affectionately,  and 
told  her  that  he  would  see  about  it — ie.  the  payment  of  Mrs.  Eepp's 
bill :  while,  if  she  ventured  to  mention  the  subject  to  him  when  his 
pume  was  scantily  ftumished,  he  would  ask  her  fiercely  how  he  was  to 
satisfy  her  moth^s  extortionate  claims  when  he  had  not  so  much  as  a 
sixpence  for  his  own  use  ? 

Mrs.  Eepp's  bill  was  never  paid,  and  Mary  Anne  never  saw  her  mother's 
face  again.  Mrs.  Paget  was  one  of  those  meek,  loving  creatures  who 
are  essentially  cowardly.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  encounter  her 
mother  without  the  money  owed  by  the  Captain ;  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  endure  the  widow's  reproaches,  the  questioning  that  would 
be  so  horribly  painful  to  answer,  the  taunts  that  would  torture  her  poor 
sorrowful  heart. 

Alas  for  her  brief  dream  of  love  and  happiness  I    Alas  for  her  fool- 
ish worship  of  the  gentleman  lodger !    She  knew  now  that  her  mother 
had  been  wiser  than  herself,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  her 
if  she  had  renounced  the  shadowy  glory  of  an  alliance  with  Horatio 
Cromie  Nugent  Paget ;  whose  string  of  high-sounding  names,  written  on 
the  cover  of  an  old  wine-book,  had  not  been  without  its  influence  on  the 
ignorant  girL    The  widow's  daughter  knew  very  little  happiness  during 
the  few  years  of  her  wedded  life.    To  be  hurried  from  place  to  place, 
to  dine  in  Mayfair  to-day,  and  to  eat  your  dinner  at  a  shilling  ordi- 
lutry  in  Whitecross  Street  to-morrow;  to  wear  fine  clothes  that  have 
^  be^  paid  for,  and  to  take  them  off  your  back  at  a  moment's  notice 
^^  they  are  required  for  the  security  of  the  friendly  pawnbroker ;  to 
pow  that  your  life  is  a  falsehood  and  a  snare,  and  that  to  leave  a  place 
^  U>  leave  contempt  and  execration  behind  you ; — these  things  constitute 
^  burden  of  a  woman  whose  husband  lives  by  his  wits.   And  over  and 
^>e  these  miseries,  Mrs.  Paget  had  to  endure  all  the  variations  of 
^per  to  which  the  schemer  is  subject.   If  thepigeona&xo^^^x^i^fi^l 
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into  the  Etnare,  and  if  their  plumage  proved  well  worth  the  pid 
Captain  wns  very  kind  to  his  wife,  aft«r  hia  own  fashion  -.  that  is  to  f»j, 
he  took  her  ont  with  liim,  and  after  lectoring  her  angrily  because  of  the 
Bbabbiness  of  her  bonnet,  bought  her  a  new  one,  and  gave  her  a  dinner 
that  made  her  ill,  and  then  sent  her  home  in  a  cab,  while  he  finished 
the  evening  in  more  congenial  society.  But  if  the  times  were  bad  for 
the  vnlture  tribe — 0,  tlien,  what  a  gloomy  companion  for  the  doineetie 
hearth  was  the  elegant  Horatio !  After  smiling  his  false  gibile  all  dwf,  j 
while  rage  and  disappointment  were  gnawing  at  his  heart,  it  whs  a  kiod  1 
of  relief  to  the  Captain  to  be  moody  and  savage  by  his  own  fircaido^ 
The  human  Tulture  has  something  of  the  ferocity  of  his  feathered  proto- 
type. The  man  who  lives  upon  his  fellow-men  has  need  to  harden  bia 
heart ;  for  one  Bentiment  of  compassion,  one  touch  of  hnman  pity,  would 
shatter  his  Jincst  scheme  in  the  hour  of  its  fruition.  Horatio  Paget  and 
compassion  parted  fellowship  very  early  in  the  course  of  his  nnscmpn- 
lona  career.  What  if  the  pigeon  has  a  widowed  mother  dependent  on  his 
prosperity,  or  half-a-dozen  children  who  will  be  involved  in  his  min? 
Is  the  hawk  to  forego  bis  natural  prey  for  any  such  paltry  conEideratiott>] 
as  a  vulgar  old  woman  or  a  brood  of  squalling  brats  ? 

Captain  Paget  was  not  guilty  of  any  persistent  nnkindness  towarda 
the  woman  whose  fate  he  had  deigned  to  link  with  his  own.  The  con- 
Bcionsnesa  that  he  had  conferred  a  supreme  honour  onJIary  Anne  Eepp 
by  offering  her  his  hand,  and  a  share  of  his  difficulties,  never  deserted 
htm.  He  made  no  attempt  to  elevate  the  ignorant  girl  into  companion- 
ship with  himself.  He  shnddercd  when  she  misplaced  her  h's,  and 
tamed  from  her  peevishly  with  a  muttered  oath  when  she  was  more 
than  nsnally  nngmmmatical :  but  though  he  fonnd  it  disagreeable  ta 
heat  her,  he  would  have  fonnd  it  troublesome  to  set  her  right ;  t 
trouble  was  a  thing  which  Horatio  Paget  held  in  gentlemanly  aversiotli, 
The  idea  that  the  mode  of  his  esistence  could  be  repulsive  to  his  wife' 
— that  this  low-bom  and  low-bred  prl  conld  have  scmples  that  ba. 
never  felt,  and  might  suffer  agonies  of  remorse  and  shame  of  whlA 
his  coarser  natnre  was  iucnpablc— never  entered  the  Captain's  miodir:. 
It  would  have  been  too  great  an  absurdity  for  the  daughter  of  plebeid' 
KoppB  to  affect  a  tenderness  of  conscience  unknown  to  the  scion  o( 
Pagets  andCromies  andNugents.  Mary  Anne  was  afraid  ofhereleganl. 
husband  :  and  she  worshipped  and  waited  upon  him  in  meek  silcnn^ 
keeping  the  secret  of  her  own  sorrows,  and  keeping  it  so  well  that  W 
never  guessed  the  manifold  sources  of  that  pallor  of  countenance  aad' 
hollow  brightness  of  eye  wiiich  had  of  late  annoyed  him  when  he  lookad 
at  his  wife.  She  had  borne  him  a  child  ;  a  sweet  girl  baby,  wirh  llioM 
great  black  eyes  that  always  have  rather  a  weird  look  in  the  face  i  ' 
infancy ;  and  she  would  fain  have  climg  to  the  infant  as  the  hope  and 
consolation  of  her  joyless  life.  But  the  vulture  is  not  a  domestic  bir^ 
and  a  baby  would  have  been  an  impediment  in  the  rapid  begiiM 
whidi  Captain  Paget  and  his  wife  ■were  wont  to  make.     The  Capt  " 
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put  an  adyertisemeiit  in  a  daily  paper  before  the  child  was  a  week  old ; 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  Mary  Anne  had  looked  at  the  baby 
&ce  for  the  first  time,  she  was  called  npon  to  surrender  her  treasure 
to  an  elderly  woman  of  fat  and  greasy  aspect,  who  had  agreed  to  bring 
the  infant  np  "  by  hand''  in  a  miserable  little  street  in  a  remote  and 
dreary  district  lying  between  Yanxhall  and  Battensea. 

Maiy  Anne  gave  np  the  child  uncomplainingly ;  as  meekly  as  she 
would  have  surrendered  herself  if  the  Captain  had  brought  a  masked 
exeeutioner  to  her  bed-side,  and  had  told  her  a  block  was  prepared  for 
her  in  the  adjoining  chamber.  She  had  no  idea  of  resistance  to  the 
will  of  her  husband.  She  endured  her  existence  for  nearly  five  years 
after  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  during  those  miserable  years  the  one 
effort  of  her  life  was  to  secure  the  miserable  stipend  paid  for  the  little 
girl's  maintenance;  but  before  the  child's  fifth  birthday  the  mother 
fided  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  She  died  in  a  miserable  lodging  not 
Tcry  far  from  Tulliver's  Terrace,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  a  landlady 
who  comforted  her  in  her  hour  of  need  as  she  had  comforted  the  ruined 
gentleman.  Captain  Paget  was  a  prisoner  in  Whitecross  Street  at  the 
time  of  his  wife's  death,  and  was  much  surprised  when  he  missed  her 
morning  visits  and  the  little  luxuries  she  had  been  wont  to  bring 
him. 

He  had  missed  her  for  more  than  a  week,  and  had  written  to  her 
twice — ^rather  angrily  on  the  second  occasion — when  a  rough  unkempt 
boy  in  corduroy  waited  upon  him  in  the  dreary  ward,  where  he  and 
biJf-a-dozen  other  depressed  and  melancholy  men  sat  at  little  tables 
fFriting  letters,  or  pretending  to  read  newspapers,  and  looking  at  one 
another  furtively  every  now  and  then.  There  is  no  prisoner  so  dis- 
tracted by  his  own  cares  that  he  will  not  find  time  to  wonder  what  his 
neighbour  is  "  in  for." 

The  boy  had  received  instructions  to  be  careful  how  he  imparted 
his  dismal  tidings  to  the  "  poor  dear  gentleman ;"  but  the  lad  grew 
nervous  and  bewildered  at  sight  of  the  Captain's  fierce  hook-nose  and 
Bcmtinising  gray  eyes,  and  blurted  out  his  news  without  any  dismal 
note  of  warning. 

**  The  lady  died  at  two  o'clock  this  morning,  please,  sir ;  and  mother 
aald  I  was  to  come  and  tell  you,  please,  sir." 

Captain  Paget  staggered  under  the  blow. 

**Good  God!"  he  cried,  as  he  dropped  upon  a  rickety  Windsor 
chidr,  that  creaked  under  his  weight ;  "  and  I  did  not  even  know  that 
she  was  ill !" 

Still  less  did  he  know  that  all  her  married  life  had  been  one  long 
heart^icknesB— one  monotonous  agony  of  remorse  and  shame. 
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Cak  ten  long  years  have  paeysed  away 
Since  with  Kate  Fane  I  used  to  play 

And  spoil  her  doll  and  toys  ? 
8he  was  an  awful  little  tease. 
Who  tore  her  clothes  and  grazed  her  knees — 
Who  sometimes  clomb  np  apple-trees — 

And  loYed  to  play  with  boys. 

Tlie  merriest  of  romping  girls 
Was  Kate,  with  tangled  sunny  curls, 

In  those  bright  laughing  days : 
Her  skirt  was  hien  hovffee — e'en 
She  never  wore  a  crinoline — 
'Neath  which  peeped  trousers,  frilled,  I  ween, 

With  hroderie  anglaise. 

Whole  mornings  then  we  used  to  pass 
In  strolling  through  the  nodding  grass 

Or  couching  'mongst  the  fern ; 
Whilst  there,  when  no  one  else  was  by, 
I  used  to  kiss  her  on  the  sly — 
And  Kate  was  neither  coy  nor  shy. 

But  kissed  me  in  return! 

The  livelong  day  we  played  and  walked. 
Or  in  the  orchard  swung  and  talked — 

'Twas  thus  our  liking  strengthened: 
At  last,  one  gloomy,  tearful  day. 
My  playfellow  was  sent  away 
To  school,  and  there  she  had  to  stay 

Until  her  frocks  were  lengthened. 
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In  Eton's  classic  groves  I  strayedy 
To  pick  np  learning — I'm  afraid 

I  "picked  np"  more  at  cricket ; 
My  boyish  love  was  left  to  fate, 
When  pnlling  in  the  College  Eight ; 
I  qnite  forgot  my  little  mate. 

In  dreams  of  donble-wicket ! 

And  now  I  chance  to  meet  again. 
Not  sancy  Kate,  bnt  fair  Miss  Fane, 

The  loveliest  of  belles ; 
Who  mles  the  season — ^for  I  know, 
At  party, /^/0,  or  flower-show. 
In  opera-box  or  in  the  How, 

She  qneens  it  o'er  the  swells. 

Ah !  since  that  rosy  langhing  child 
Wonld  jnmp  npon  her  pony  wild. 

And  ronnd  the  paddock  canter, 
Or  madly  with  black  Hector  race. 
Or  climb  for  nests  in  Lyndith  Chase — 
For  which  she  got  in  sad  disgrace — 

0  fernpora  mutanturl 

For  Kate  will  never  know  me  now. 
But  with  a  studied,  solemn  bow. 

She'll  gaze  with  manner  blank. 
Not  know  me  ?    How  her  eyes  flash  bright ! 
She  shakes  my  hand,  and  grasps  it  tight, 
And  laughingly  exclaims,  "  I'm  right — 

'Tis  my  old  playmate  Frank  !'* 

J.  ASHBY  STERRY. 


HILL   SCANDALS 

BY  BEDKKY  h.  MLAXOBLULD 


We  are  always  hearing  from  India  of  Hill  Scandals.    They  seem  to  be 
an  institution  in  the  country.    Are  they  of  a  class  by  themselves  ?    Da 
they  differ  from  scandals  that  occur  in  the  plains  ?    Are  yaUey  scandals 
in  any  way  to  be  distinguished  from  them  ?    Sudi  questioiiB  may  well 
occur  to  the  uninitiated  reader.     The  fsEbct  is  that  Hill  Scandals  are 
simply  the  representatiye  scandals  of  the  Empire.    Scandals  are  not 
unplentiM  in  the  plains;  and  where  we  venture  toWe  any  thing  to 
do  with  valleys,  they  assert  themselves  and  frequently  come  to  the  front. 
But  the  Hills  are  their  home.    Elsewhere  mountainous  regions  usually 
claim  a  moral  superiority  over  flat  country.    One  hears  sometimes  in 
poetry  of  a  vale  inspiring  contentment,  or  some  other  of  the  calmer 
virtues;  but  no  one  has  a  word  to  say  for  the  leveL    It  is  in  the  moun- 
tains  that  people  are  true  to  their  fatherland  and  their  first  love  and 
all  the  finer  instincts  of  their  nature.    Why  is  it,  then,  that  in  India 
the  Hills  (they  are  mountains,  but  our  countrymen  take  a  delight  in 
degrading  grandeur  to  which  they  are  accustomed)  bear  such  a  bad 
name  for  scandals  ?    Well,  the  main  reason  is  that  the  Hills  are  not 
the  homes  of  Anglo-Indians,  not  even  their  habitual  residence.    They 
betake  themselves  to  their  slopes  as  an  occasional  retreat,  for  the  sake 
of  health,  or  pleasure,  or  a  judicious  combination  of  both;  and  the 
result  is  too  frequently  a  disastrous  amount  of  success.    The  political 
consequences  of  the  Hills  would  make  a  long  catalogue  of  disasters* 
There  was  a  distinguished  party  of  public  men  once  up  at  Simla,  who. 
had  they  been  merely  a  distmguished  party  of  private  men,  would  have 
found  a  safety-valve  for  their  superfluous  spirits  in  winning  one  another's 
money,  or  flirting  with  one  another's  wives.    But  their  exuberance  took 
a  political  direction,  and  the  consequence  was — ^the  Affghan  war.    No- 
thing so  mischievous  as  that  has  since  been  done  in  the  Hills;  but  they 
are  still  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  being  done  in  the  plains  that  ought 
not  to  be  done  at  all.    ^'  If  we  do  not  get  rid  of  Simla,"  said  a  sagacious 
Anglo-Indian  some  years  ago,  "  Simla  will  get  rid  of  us."    And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  whenever  any  thing  is  going  wrong  in  India,  the 
authorities,  instead  of  meeting  it  upon  the  spot,  are  always  telegraphing 
about  it  from  the  Hills.    A  frontier  war,  or  a  famine,  are  favourite  oc- 
casions for  absence  in  these  charming  retreats ;  and  in  the  latter  event 
— as  recent  accounts  testify — it  is  quite  possible  for  half  the  population 
of  a  province  to  die  of  starvation. 

But  I  will  not  venture  to  dwell  upon  this  disaster,  or  I  may  say 
worse  of  the  Hills  than  I  wi&\x.     Eot  the  most  part,  the  evil  that 
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Uiej  do  16  <tf  a  social  kind,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  their  holiday 
Tiaitors.  Theae  are  mainly  members  of  the  Berrices — civil  and  mili- 
taiy — ^who  go  up  on  leare  for  limited  perioda,  and  are  naturally  inclined 
to  make  the  moat  of  their  time.  And  this,  it  mnat  be  oonfeaBed,  ia 
nanaUy  a  YCiy  harmless  prooess.  The  majority  are  contented  with 
audi  ordinary  enjoyments  as  are  to  be  derived  from  living  in  a  house 
having  more  or  len  the  appearance  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  situated  on  the 
terraced  side  of  a  mountain  at  a  fabulous  height  above  the  level  of  the 
aea.  With  dwelling  in  a  paradise  of  pines  and  rhododendrons,  to  say 
nothing  of  wild  flowers  of  all  kinds  in  prodigal  profusion,  and  more 
loxnriant  than  tame  flowers  elsewhere.  With  being  able,  on  account 
of  the  genial  cold  and  rarefied  atmosphere^  which  does  not  absorb  the 
isya  of  the  ann,  to  wander  about  all  day  in  defiance  of  that  luminary. 
With  walking  or  riding,  according  to  choice,  up  and  down  the  steq^ 
paths,  along  the  pleasant  terracea,  over  the  roo&  of  the  houses,  whic^ 
at  a  shcni^  distance  ofTlook  aa  if  perched  upon  each  other's  heads.  Or 
it  miay  be  with  a  jaunt  into  the  interior,  where  the  stealthy  hyena  and 
the  dieerfnl  baboon  of  daily  life  are  varied  by  such  incitements  to 
aportsmanahip  aa  the  leopard  and  the  bear.  And  further,  with  having 
the  dob  aa  a  continual  reaource,  the  theatre  aa  an  occasional  one,  and 
balls  and  dinner-parties  a  perennial  aource  of  active  and  not  merely 
paaaive  satisfiaction. 

These  characteriatica  are 'common,  if  not  to  all  the  minor  Hill 
fltationa,  at  any  rate  to  Simla  and  Muasoorie,  the  favourite  sanataria  of 
the  North-west.  These,  which  are  only  some  twelve  marches  apart, 
have  moat  pointa  of  resemblance  in  common;  the  difference  being  that 
Bimla  is  more  grand  than  Hussoorie,  and  Mussoorie  more  pretty  than 
Smla.  Looking  upon  them  both  aa  ladies,  I  should  say  that  Simla 
would  have  great  proud  eyes,  masses  of  dark  hair;  would  look  well  in 
Telvet  and  diamonds;  and  if  she  picked  you  up  to  take  you  any  where, 
woold  come  in  a  carriage  on  G-springs,  with  a  coronet  on  the  panel: 
while  Hussoorie  would  have  vain  rather  than  proud  eyes,  and  be  in- 
dined  to  hair  of  the  agreeable  carrot  colour  now  in  vogue;  would  be 
flEeah  rather  than  rich  in  her  toilette;  would  probably  wear  a  turban  hat; 
and  if  you  called  to  conduct  her  to  a  croquet  party,  would  take  your  arm 
wkhoat  its  being  ofTered,  and  stop  every  two  minutes  to  stare  at  the 
diop-windowB.  Does  the  reader  understand  what  I  mean  now  ?  Not 
diat  Simla  is  otherwise  than  affable,  or  even  free-and-easy,  or  even  a 
great  deal  too  free-and-eaay  at'  times.  It  is  a  little  more  grand  in  its 
maimer,  that  is  all;  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Yice- 
legal  court  is  usually  there  in  the  season,  in  addition  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  For  courts  would  be  courts,  even 
though  they  were  hdd  in  a  two-pair  back.  I  am  comdnced  that  if  a 
Yieerqy  and  his  Aide-de-Camp  were  cast  on  a  desert  island,  and  had  to 
Hfe  like  a  oonple  of  Sobinson  Crusoes  for  twenty  years,  they  would 
not  forget  their  relative  positions.    The  Yiceroy,  ior  m^ldn^i^)  ^^"6^^ 
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never  have  to  chop  the  wood  for  his  own  lire;  and  althoogh  lie  might 
insist  npon  making  his  own  goatskin  breeches,  the  Aide-de-Camp  would 
be  in  attendance  to  keep  the  needles  threaded,  and  to  hand  the  clasp- 
knife  which  woidd  probably  do  duty  for  a  pair  of  scissors. 

The  mention  of  an  Aide-de-Camp  reminds  me  that  I  have  to  deal 
with  Hill  Scandals;  to  which  I  shall  add  a  few  words  about  the  plains, 
and  some  moral  reflectioDS  of  an  appropriate  character,  from  which  I 
hope  my  readers,  both  in  England  and  India,  will  derive  advanta^. 
The  reason  why  there  are  more  scandals — that  is  to  say,  more  )>crEona 
who  conduct  themselyes  iibproperly  and  get  into  scrapes — in  the  HOla 
tban  the  plains  is,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  majority  of  them  hare 
nothing  to  do;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  they  are  in  such  sa 
exuberant  state  of  health  and  spirits,  eansed  by  the  habitual  society 
of  either  the  lady  in  the  black  velvet  and  diamonds,  or  the  lady  in 
the  turban  hat  and  balmorals  (I  forgot  to  say  that  Mussooric  wonld 
wear  balmorals),  as  to  use  up  even  the  charming  succession  of  dia- 
portments  which  I  have  described  as  being  at  their  disposal.  More- 
over,  the  society,  though  numerous,  is  unvaried.  There  are  arrivals 
and  departures ;  but  the  personnel  of  the  i>lace  remains  at  the  end 
much  as  it  was  in  the  begiiming ;  and  that  state  of  things  lasting 
for  several  months  together  leads  to  the  establishment  of  toleraMy 
intimate  relations  between  those  who  do  not  hapjxrn  to  quarreL 
People  know  a  great  deal  about  one  another  in  the  plains,  where  your 
income  is  ascertainable  to  a  fraction,  and  the  amount  of  your  deht«  cal- 
culable with  almost  equal  accuracy;  where  your  position  and  prospects 
are  sharrjily  defined  in  the  clear  mental  atmosphere,  and  your  measure  is 
taken  morally  with  a  precision  which  might  reduce  the  art  of  knowing 
the  worst  to  one  of  t!ie  exact  sciences.  Nevertheless,  in  this  kind  of 
information  the  Hills  beat  the  plains  hoUow.  What  is  merely  within 
your  reach  when  below,  is  forced  upon  your  attention  when  above;  aad 
that  dreadfiil  condition  of  having  nothing  to  do  makes  you  a  more 
liable  recipient  than  you  would  otherwise  bo.  It  is  the  intimal«  know- 
ledge  wliich  every  body  has  of  every  body  else  which  is  the  occasion  rf  ! 
most  of  the  scandals  that  occur  in  India;  and  the  Hills,  as  we  see,  an 
more  prohfic  in  producing  them,  simply  because  all  the  conditions  an 
intensified  in  their  case.  Even  the  slight  check  imposed  by  what  passea 
for  "  the  public"  in  tlie  work-a-day  world  of  the  plains  scarcely  exists  in 
the  holiday  atmosphere  of  the  hills.  The  few  tradesmen  who  have  their 
abode  in  the  latter  regions  arc  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
fortunes  out  of  the  wants  of  the  rest.  They  are  quite  as  iudependoot 
as  is  compatible  with  that  object;  nobody  will  deny  that.  And  they 
bave  a  few  companions  of  their  own  class  who  are  "up,"  like  other 
people,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  and  animal  spirits.  But  these 
do  not,  of  course,  constitute  a  i)nblic;  and  not  even  such  a  necessity  as 
a  newspaper  seems  to  be  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Empire 
though  sereral  times  planted,  has  ever  been  known  thoroughly  to 
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root.  En  rwancht^  there  is  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  the  papers  down 
belowy  in  reference  to  every  proceeding  of  the  community  above,  on  the 
part  of  "  our  own  correspondents"  of  all  classes.  To  every  locality  in 
the  plains  where  people  would  care  to  know,  the  minutest  particidars 
of  what  passes  in  the  Hills  are  furnished  by  the  most  observing  pens. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  a  careful  estimate  is  made  of  what  is 
to  come ;  the  question  whether  the  place  is  to  be  moderately  or  immo- 
derately attended,  and  the  prospects  of  amusement  in  store,  being  as 
gravely  discussed  as  if  they  were  matters  of  imiK)rtant  concern.  As 
things  progress,  you  are  duly  infonned  of  the  names  of  distinguished 
arrivals,  what  houses  they  have  taken  (the  houses  arc  all  called  by  the 
prettiest  names  —  "Annandale,"  "Melrose,"  "Fairlight,"  &c.),  and 
how  long  their  leave  is  to  last.  A  careful  note  is  made  too  of  mar- 
riageable young  ladies — "  spins,"  as  they  are  irreverently  called ;  and 
alliances  to  be — ^which  include  not  to  be  very  often — are  referred  to  with 
almost  American  freedom.  The  doings  at  Government  House  are  of 
course  chronicled  with  avidity;  but  more  than  this,  balls,  pic-nics, 
archery  meetings,  assemblies  of  every  kind,  are  recorded  as  the  staple 
news  of  the  place.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  else  to  record,  unless  some 
food  for  political  gossip  happens  to  be  available,  which  it  very  seldom 
is.  I  once  heard  of  a  "  leading  lady"  at  a  certain  hill  station  who 
wrote  down  to  one  of  the  North-west  papers  an  account  of  a  ball  at 
her  own  house,  in  which  she  gave  a  satirical  picture  of  some  of  her 
own  guests;  including  ladies  of  course,  and  not  only  holding  their  dresses 
up  to  ridicule,  but  criticising  the  chaussures  which  were  thus  disclosed. 
In  former  days  personal  writing  was  tolerated  far  more  than  it  is  at 
present,  when  respectable  journals  keep  clear  of  it  as  far  as  is  possible 
in  the  midst  of  so  very  intimate  a  society.  The  practice  used  to  be  a 
constant  cause  of  duels,  and  was  almost  as  bad  as  balls  in  this  respect. 
A  lady  now  advanced  in  years,  who  had  formerly  been  a  hurra  beebee 
in  Calcntta,  and  a  great  object  of  admiration,  assured  me  that  in  her 
time  two  or  three  "  meetings"  were  almost  inevitably  the  consequence 
of  a  large  ball ;  and  even  in  these  latter  days,  or  at  any  rate  a  few 
jeara  ago,  it  used  to  be  said  that  a  "  row"  followed  a  ball  almost  as 
certainly  as  the  report  follows  the  flash  of  a  piece  of  artillery.  "  The 
Dinapore  Scandal,"  of  which  so  much  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  began 
at  a  ball,  owing  to  a  certain  brigadier  being  more  assiduous  than  was 
oonridered  necessary  in  replacing  a  lady's  fallen  scarf  upon  her  shoulders. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  reference  to  balls  in  the  Mhow  Scandal ;  not 
that  Mhow  scandal  in  which  Colonel  Crawley  was  concerned,  but  o)ie  of 
the  several  which  have  occurred  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  us  at 
that  interesting  station.  Balls  were  conspicuously  associated  with  scan- 
dals which  were  talked  about,  though  more  or  less  succcssfiilly  hushed 
up,  at  Simla  not  many  seasons  ago ;  and  at  Bombay,  during  a  period 
whssa  the  Western  Presidency  was  not  remarkable  for  the  strict  pro- 
priety irtiicb  has  characterised  it  for  some  time  pa&t,  \)aW^  eoi^i^^mTSASL^ 
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figured  in  local  diepotee.  In  Sir  Charles  Napicr'E  tinie  this  WM  eape* 
daJly  the  case  at  Biinla,  where  intoxicflUou  upon  6uch  wxmsionfi  coat 
eeveral  offii^crs  tlidr  commission.  It  was  upon  gambling  aihI  fraudu- 
lent transat'tions  oonnected  with  money,  however,  that  Sir  Cliarlee  caam 
out  in  hia  strongeat  uolonrs.  Such  a  Inrge  nnmbor  of  officers  of  tl 
Indian  anuy  were  at  that  time  bo  disgracefully  in  debt  m  to  alft 
the  djaractcr  of  the  entire  Bervioe ;  and  to  this,  as  well  as  bo  On 
high  play  liy  which  it  was  partly  canaod,  Kapier  determined  to  pot 
a  stop,  Tlicro  had  been  great  laxity  in  the  way  of  rcpreesion  for  manj 
yearB ;  and  though  officci-s  were  frequently  tried  by  court-martial,  oon- 
Tictiona  were  very  difficult  to  obtain.  So  Sir  Charles  made  war  agunrt; 
the  courts,  bullied  them  into  re-coDBidering  their  verdicts,  and  in  » 
very  bad  case,  where  the  gnilt  was  palpable,  he  woitld,  thongb  an 
acquittal  were  persisted  in,  exercise  hia  own  authority,  and  remove  the 
offender  from  the  seri-ice.  Some  of  the  lectures  which  he  appe9)d«d 
to  the  official  reports  of  these  jiroccedings  were  models  of  Napieria 
vigour.  One  of  his  commentarieB  he  concluded  by  eayingj  "  Tlien 
orders  may  seem  severe,  but  the  commander-in-chief  intends  tfaem  to 
be  so."  Upon  another  occasion  he  said  that  a  court  was  utterly  onfib 
for  its  functions ;  the  president,  the  members,  the  judge-advocatft — 
all  concerned — were  equally  ineomptteut.  Remarks  of  the  kind  mi^tt 
be  quoted  by  the  dozen.  There  was  a  great  gambling  case  once  it 
Simla,  known  as  tlic  Groat  Gambling  C»se  to  this  day,  in  which  tlun 
was  something  to  do  with  unfair  play.  The  demonstration  wbidi  Sir 
Charies  made  about  this  affair  had  a  very  wholesome  effect ;  and  his 
general  ras^'a  gainst  the  drunken  and  indebted  cleared  the  service 
of  those  who  had  bronght  upon  it  diegraoe.  After  that  time  there  wae 
s  marked  improvement  in  military  manners  in  India ;  and  at  pre- 
sent there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  them  worse  than  the  muinen, 
military  or  civil,  of  our  countrymen  elsewhere.  Brandy-panoe,  like  fire, 
is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master,  and  there  are  not  wanting  men  ofaQ 
classes  in  India  who  submit  themselveH  to  Its  dictation  with  too  much 
amiability ;  but  decidedly  fewer  scandals  arise  from  thia  cause  tiun 
of  yorcj  and  tliose  who  indulge,  do  bo. for  the  nioet  part  dccorooaly,  and 
destroy  their  constitutions  with  some  regard  to  gentlemanlike  deport- 
ment. 

Of  the  Ecrions  acandals  whii^h  ft-om  time  to  time  arise  in  India, 
most  may  be  traced  morc  to  the  familiar  tonus  of  intercom-se  upon 
which  our  countrymen  live  t^^cther,  and  the  limited  riuige  of  asaoiri- 
ation,  which  begets  gossiping  and  narrows  the  moral  perceptiona,  tJian 
to  drinking  or  even  gambling.  The  original  offence  may  arise,  as  it) 
the  Hills  is  usually  the  case,  from  the  caases  which  I  have  already 
assigned — exuberant  animal  spirits,  and  the  want  of  something  botUr 
to  do.  But  lot  the  affaii-  once  come  before  authority,  and  the  fiarish 
view  of  its  importance,  which  is  sure  to  Iw  taken,  displays  it  in  the 
mcmt  conspicuous  light,  layg  it  bai'e  Ixifore  the  public  for  months  pev>. 
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hape  U^ether,  and  in  short  makes  the  most  that  could  possibly  be 
made  of  it  if  the  pnrpose  were  scandal  itsel£  This  is  to  a  great  extent 
tine  &nlt  of  the  machinery  devised  for  dealing  with  military  trans- 
gressions, and  to  some  extent  the  fault  of  authority  which  employs  it 
without  sofficient  discretion.  If  it  be  otherwise,  why  do  we  not  hear 
of  dyilians  getting  into  senates  at  least  with  some  approach  to  the 
firequencj  of  military  men  ?  There  are  reasons  why  they  should  not 
get  into  quite  so  many.  They  have  more  work  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief  and  more  mcmey  to  keep  them  out  of  debt.  But  they  hare 
the  same  tastes,  the  same  passions,  the  same  weaknesses  of  ever}'  kind ; 
md  some  of  them  do  occasionally  get  into  trouble  in  consequence. 
But  in  their  case  the  affietir  is  quietly  arranged ;  there  is  no  necessary 
resort  to  peculiar  forms  of  procedure,  which  puzzde  those  who  have  to 
conduct  them  as  much  as  any  body  else,  and  of  which  the  consequences 
sre  aibitrary  and  inevitable,  admitting  of  no  modification  which  cir- 
camstanoes  mig&lr  dictate.  A  civilian,  ranking  as  a  gentleman,  is  as 
jealous  of  his  honour  as  a  military  man.  He  is  not  called  upon  to 
fight  for  the  State ;  he  is  not  allowed  by  law,  nor  of  late  years  by 
wodety,  to  fight  for  himself;  yet  no  man  may  impugn  his  courage  ^vith- 
oat  having  to  answer,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  the  consequences. 
Somehow  a  civilian,  even  in  India,  manages  to  keep  his  honour  intact 
irithout  any  special  machineiy  for  the  pnrpose.  Even  if  he  bring  him- 
■df  within  reach  of  the  law,  the  consequences  are  not  unnecessarily 
Bcapdalooa,  He  is  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal,  which  disposes  of  the 
eMe  by  means  of  intelligible  forms,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting justice.  But  the  military  man  never  knows  when  he  is  safe. 
The  court  that  tries  him  is  of  such  an  anomalous  kind,  that  neither  its 
president,  members,  nor  the  judge-advocate  himself,  are  certain  of  the 
ectent  of  the  powers  they  exercise.  Every  individual  engaged  feels 
that  he  is  himself  on  his  trial,  and  may  be  excused  if  his  first  object 
be  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way.  The  consequence  is  that  the  majority  of 
verdicts  are  given  against  the  prisoners.  It  is  the  easiest  course,  and 
ime  osnally  understood  to  be  most  acceptable  to  authority. 

And  here,  without  endorsing  for  a  moment  what  appears  to  be  the 
popular  idea,  that  when  a  great  man  and  a  small  man  fall  out,  the  great 
man  must  be  in  the  wrong,  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  military 
aothority  in  India  is  not  quite  the  same  as  military  authority  in 
England,  or  in  a  colony  where  there  is  any  thing  like  a  public.  If  the 
civil  aervioe  takes  the  lead  in  society,  as  it  professes  to  do,  the  military 
lervioe  has  naturally  enormous  power  and  importance.  In  all  matters 
mflfectt&g  its  own  administration  it  is  independent  of  the  civil  authority; 
md  every  officer  in  command,  from  the  Chief  downwards,  is  a  despot  as 
k  fir  as  his  range  extends.  This -necessity  of  discipline  leads  to  occa- 
rional  yftniittk  in  this  country,  and  must  do  so  any  where,  until  officers 
sre  more  perfect  than  other  men.  But  in  India  the  evil  is  aggravated 
by  the  absence  of  healthy  restraint,  and  the  natural  ten&sv^  q!1  ^3£^ 
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one  class  who  live  apart,  or  nearly  bo,  from  the  rest  of  society,  to  tliink 
themgolrcs  verj-  much  more  important  pei-sons  than  they  really  are. 

This  delusion  does  not  sit  very  gracefully  n]>on  die  smaller  people, 
and  when  it  takes  posseesion  of  the  larger,  is  decidedly  nnbecoming. 
Moreover,  a  Captain  who  thinks  Colonels  of  himself,  or  a  Lieutenant 
whose  idea  of  his  own  consequence  is  measured  at  least  by  a  majority, 
are  comparatively  harmless  persons.  But  a  Colonel  commanding  s 
regiment,  or  a  General  commanding  a  division — when  officers  of  that 
tind  of  rank  get  it  into  their  heads  that  they  are  greater  men  than 
they  be,  their  capacity  for  mischief  is  immense.  And  if  a  colonel  ( 
a  general  can  do  bo  much,  what  are  we  to  say  for  a  commander-ini 
chief?  Let  him  once  entertain  an  idea  of  himself  as  a  cleverer  ( 
more  important  jwrson  than  other  people  tliink  liim  or  he  really  is,  ' 
and  his  power  enables  him  to  do  incalculable  harm.  Tlie  responsi- 
bility is  something  akin  to  that  of  a  man  whose  dreams  sliould,  whfr 
ther  he  wished  it  or  not,  all  come  to  pass  in  real  life.  The  effect 
would  be  very  pleasant  while  he  was  in  good  health  and  a  happy  frame 
of  mind,  and  was  conferring  fantastic  forma  of  delight  and  oot-of-tl»e- 
way  kinds  of  liappiness  upon  people  right  and  left.  But  let  any  thing 
go  wrong  with  him ;  let  him  have  Im  great  an  opinion  of  his  own 
superiority  to  other  people;  let  him  only  derange  his  system  temporarily 
by  such  a  thing  as  a  crab-suppor,  and  what  enormous  miseries  might 
he  not  inflict  upon  his  fellow-creatures !  That  things  will  sometimes 
go  wrong  with  men  possessed  of  enormoos  powers  in  a  connti^'  where 
they  can  exercise  tlicm  with  impunity,  is  only  to  be  expected ;  and  llie 
effects  of  their  conceit  or  crab-snppers,  as  the  cose  may  bo,  are  E 
times  very  serious. 

As  regards  the  qnarrel  between  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Indi 
and  his  Aide-t!e-Camp — whiuli  I  may  as  well  say  snggested  these  r 
— tliore  has  certainly  been  a  most  reckless  use  of  jwwer  on  the  only  side 
which  had  any  power  to  use.    The  contest  was  of  course  hopeless  from 
the  firat,  as  far  as  Captain  Jervis  was  concerned.     It  may  be  tyrannoas 
for  a  giant  to  use  his  strength  like  a  giant;  bnt  it  is  too  much  to  ^-  . 
pect  that  he  will  use  it  like  a  dwarf.    With  the  instincts  which  a 
to  have  animated  Sir  WilHam  Mansfield  throughout  the  proceediogi^   ■ 
he  could  no  more  have  moderated  his  force  than  the  Irish  geutlcmai 
could  help  making  a  noise  with  his  pistol,  though  he  promised  to  "  fir*  1 
as  softly  as  he  could." 

If  a  Commander-in-Chief  quarrels  with  a  Captain,  and  the  affair  geto 
to  a  eonrl^martial,  the  Captain  must  be  rained  if  the  Chief  cboosee  to 
use  all  his  authority ;  for  if  the  court  acquits,  the  Chief  can  refuse  to 
confirm  the  proceedings ;  and  if  they  will  not  alter  their  decision,  the 
Chief  can  declare  tlie  prisoner  guilty  on  his  own  authority,  and  inflict 
upon  him  what  punishment  he  thinks  proper.  Tliis  has  been  practically 
done  in  tlie  present  case,  for  the  recommendation  to  mercy  amounted 
to  an  acquittal.  . 
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Now  withoat  disputing  the  Horatian  maxim  about  not  changing 
your  nature  with  yonr  skies,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  this  last  "  Hill 
Scandal*'  would  not  have  occurred  in  England,  though  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  his  Aide-de-Camp  had  occupied  the  same  relative  positions. 
In  this  countiy  the  great  man  would  not  have  made  the  little  man  a 
mere  serrant ;  and  the  little  man,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  have 
assumed  unwarrantable  freedoms.  The  kind  of  service  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Mansfield  expected  from  his  Aides-de-Camp  was  not  very  different 
from  those  which  Aides-de-Camp  are  accustomed  to  render,  except  so  far 
as  keeping  regular  household  accounts  and  managing  a  farm  are  con- 
cerned ;  though  as  a  general  rule  the  duties  are  placed  upon  a  friendly 
footing.  But  Sir  William  Mansfield  seems  to  have  been  always  com- 
plaining of  not  getting  enough  respect  and  attention,  with  regard  to 
which  I  should  think  him  rather  more  exacting  than  most  of  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe.  His  written  regulations  for  the  guidance  of 
his  staff  would  be  worthy  of  the  court  of  France  in  the  latter  days 
of  Louis  XIY.  Not  only  are  the  substantial  duties  all  strictly  defined, 
but  provision  is  made  for  the  deportment  of  the  Aides-de-Camp  to  the 
guests — ^when  they  are  to  rise  from  their  seats  at  the  dinner-table,  how 
soon  they  may  leave  the  drawing-room,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  they 
are  enjoined  to  consider  themselves  as  much  under  the  command  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  *B  wife  as  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself.  I  will 
say  nothing  worse  of  all  this  than  describing  it  as  Indian — explainable 
by  the  causes  pointed  out.  And  Captain  Jervis's  free-and-easy  use  of 
the  stores  was  Indian  also.  The  proceeding  sounds  strange  in  this 
country ;  but  the  assumption  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  pay  is  quite 
justified  by  custom  in  India,  where  people  continually  lend  one  another 
wine  or  b€«r  or  mutton,  or  other  articles  of  domestic  requirement,  when 
at  ontof-the-way  stations,  where  supplies  are  precarious.  His  under- 
taking the  management  of  the  farm  is  Indian  again.  All  people  who 
care  for  good  mutton  up  the  country  join  together  —  generally  in 
parties  of  four — and  keep  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  management  of  which 
is  assigned  to  one  of  the  number.  In  this  and  many  other  ways 
Indians  take  a  practical  part  in  their  domestic  affairs.  How  far  the 
care  of  the  &rm  was  consistent  with  the  duties  of  an  Aide-dc-Camp 
is  quite  another  matter.  I  am  only  explaining  how  Captain  Jcrvis  got 
into  ceite  galh^. 

Half  the  Indian  scandals,  in  fact,  would  never  occur  in  England. 
TakCy  for  instance,  those  in  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons.  The  officers 
of  the  regiment  would  probably  have  found  much  more  pleasant  em- 
ployment than  getting  up  a  conspiracy  against  their  Colonel.  The 
Colonel,  if  he  chose  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  imprisoning  an  adverse 
witness,  would  never  have  been  able  to  do  so  for  months  together  with 
imponity.  And  supposing  that  he  did,  the  witness  would  not  be  likely 
to  die  of  the  confinement  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  thoroughly  Indian  signs  in  all  these  scandals  is  the 
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deadly  animosity  which  actuates  people  when  they  begin  to  quarrel — 
the  proverbial  reanlt  of  the  dearest  friends  falling  out.  There  ib  no 
quarter  given  or  expected.  It  is  war  to  the  knife.  It  is  fortuaate  that 
Sir  William  Mansfield  and  hie  Aide-de-Camp  met  only  in  conrt,  or  a 
personal  encounter  of  some  kind  would  have  been  more  than  probable. 
As  it  was,  a  violent  scene  took  place  between  the  Chief's  connsel  and  tho 
Aide-de-Camp ;  nor  could  the  latter  resist  a  tempting  opportunity  wbi( 
offered  to  horse-whip  a  hostile  witness. 

In  illiiHtration  of  the  intimate  relations  of  society  which  give 
tensity  to  these  quarrels,  I  may  mention  that  a  high  official  at  one 
the  hill  stations  once  told  rae  that  he  had  great  difficulty  tbron| 
"  grass- widows"  neglecting  to  pay  their  bills — the  fault  doubtless  of 
"  grass- widowers"  in  the  plains  for  not  being  more  punctual  with 
mittances.    These  ladies  can  apparently  be  saed — for  debts  relating  to 
necesaaries,  I  suppose — in  the  absence  of  their  husbands  ;  for  the  com- 
plaint made  was,  that  whenever  my  friend  ordered  them  to  pay,  hft 
always  received  a  pretty  little  note  from  the  interesting  defen<' 
saying  that  as  he  had  been  so  unkind  as  to  decide  against  her,  he 
lend  her  the  money  to  meet  the  claim  ;  it  was  his  own  fault,  elie 
not  help  it,  &c.     With  responsibiUties  like  tliese,  the  judgment-sctti 
becomes  a  post  of  danger  as  well  as  a  post  of  honour. 

The  mention  of  "  grass-widowa"  brings  me  to  a  fruitful  source  cf 
Hill  Scandals.  Tlie  separation  of  hnsbands  and  wives— inevitable  whi 
the  one  wants  health,  and  the  other  wants  leisure — is  objectionable, 
only  for  the  reason  that  the  experiment  of  seeing  how  they  can 
without  one  another  may  be  attended  with  success.  Of  late,  bowereiv 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  heard  of  any  very  grave  conse- 
quences arising  from  this  cause ;  and  one  reason  may  be  that  the  rail- 
ways not  only  expedite,  but  lessen  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  so  that  mar- 
ried people — whether  in  health  or  not^— may  manage  to  meet  ofteaer, 
though  condemned  to  be  apart  for  a  time.  In  these  days,  too,  a  lady 
in  the  position  in  question  has  at  least  very  few  bad  examples  aboi^ 
her,  and  must  be  irreproachable  in  her  conduct,  if  she  wishes  to  bo 
on  ornament  of  the  Viccre^l  Court,  The  strictest  propriety  indeed  ia 
the  fashion  in  India  in  all  high  places ;  and  anch  is  tlie  care  taken  lo 
prevent  people  from  being  out  of  the  meiU,  that  I  heard  of  a  lively  lady 
(who  always  saya  more  than  she  means)  declai-ing  the  other  day :  '■■  The 
clergyman  is  always  telling  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  good  ;  for  my 
part  I  think  that  up  here  it  is  difficult  to  be  bad."  This,  too,  was 
I  jiromised  to  make  some  moral  reflections,  hnt  perhaps 
this  remark  will  do  instead. 
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JACOB  SNIDER,  INVENTOR 


The  Btraggles  of  InTentiTe  geniuB,  the  troubles  of  inyentors,  the  in- 
jofltice  of  indiTidaab  against  them,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  har- 
lowing  narratiye  of  fact,  and  wonld  have  been  equally  the  subject  of 
many  a  fiction  but  for  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  latter  task,  which 
presupposes  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  particulars  of  invention 
than  any  writer  of  fiction  has  yet  been  found  to  possess.  Bulwer,  in 
hiB  Last  of  the  BaranSy  has  essayed  the  task,  and,  to  competent  appr&- 
henision,  failed.  In  that  great  master's  endeavour  to  expound  so  much 
of  the  principles  of  latent  heat  as  was  necessary  to  give  to  his  tale  veri- 
similitade  he  has  made  known  his  own  ignorance  of  the  topic  he  would 
handle.  Dickens  has  hardly  been  more  fortunate  when  making  a  simi- 
lar attempt.  Perhaps  the  most  masterly  rendering  of  the  theme  in  a 
work  of  imagination  is  to  be  found  in  Balzac's  Reciter che  de  VAhsolu^ 
in  which  his  alchemist  does  not  shock  scientific  perception,  for  the  simple 
leason  that  the  point  of  invention  aimed  at  was  indefinite  ;  no  mortal 
man  then  or  now  being  able  to  imagine  or  figure  to  himself  any  definite 
adieme  of  metallic  transmutation. 

Jacob  Snider  is  dead  and  buried.  His  body  lies  in  Eensal  Green, 
mider  what  he  so  often  in  his  moments  of  misery  was  wont  to  call  the 
'^accorsed  British  sod."  The  daily  press,  which  first  denied  his  illness, 
and  tiien,  being  taunted  into  action,  blazoned  forth  liis  misery  when  it 
was  already  too  late,  records  his  being  no  longer.  His  very  name  seems 
passing  out  of  public  memor}-,  afler  the  wont  of  the  names  of  other  men 
dead  and  buried.  Enfield  resounds  with  the  machinery  fashioning  his 
now  celebrated  arms ;  resounds  night  and  day — even  Sundays.  He 
waa  stricken  down  just  when  his  great  work,  that  had  extended  over 
aeven  weary  years,  was  completed.  He  died  penniless,  and  in  debt. 
He  tmsted  to  England's  honour,  and  it  failed  him. 

As  if  to  leave  no  cause  of  accusation  against  his  memory,  no 
ground  upon  which  England  may  solace  her  own  shamed  pride,  Jacob 
Snider'B  was  a  character  wholly  free  from  the  weak  points  alleged 
against  inventors.  He  was  provident,  was  economical;  he  kept  accurate 
accounts;  he  was  prompt  in  his  engagements;  kept  regular  books. 
There  was  nothing  unconsidered  or  ill-arranged  about  him.  In  any 
ordinary  bargain  as  between  honourable  men.  Snider  knew  how  to 
lk>Id  his  own,  and  held  it.  This  being  so,  the  question  will  not  fail  to 
sriae^  whether  the  Government  of  this  great  country  could  have  dealt 
by  an  inventor  who  laboured  for  it  hard,  who  deserved  of  it  well^  who^ 
ihxoa^  long  yeazB  of  waS&nng,  slaved  for  it,  Btarved  fox  \W- m  >£k^ 
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bitter  end  to  die  for  it — dealt  by  him  less  liberally,  not  to  write  li 
honourably,  tbau  would  hare  hapiiened  between  man  and  man " 

If  Snider  were  so  wisely  provident,  why  did  lie  not  make  such  a 
bargain  with  the  Government  as  would  have  served  his  ends?  That 
question  will  be  asked  by  the  public,  not  by  inventors.  The  latter  too 
well  know  that  the  Government  of  this  country  repudiates  all  bargains 
as  between  it  and  inventors.  "  Trust  to  oar  horwur,"  is  what  the 
vemment  saja;  "we  listen  to  no  conditionH." 

Tbia  is  not  figuratively  written;  it  is  a  stem  literal  truth.  Whet 
the  honour  of  England  ho  or  be  not,  in  respect  to  inventors,  as  a  brol 
reed  or  a  lying  voice,  as  words  written  on  the  waters  or  whispered 
the  wind,  let  the  history  of  Snider  make  known. 

The  absolute  legal  right  of  the  British  Government  to  take  any  in- 
vention it  pleases;  take  it  without  consultation,  treaty,  compensation, 
or  regard  of  the  inventor — the  public,  any  body — take  it  absolutely  for 
nothing,  if  so  willed,  was  established  by  the  issue  of  the  suit.  Feather 
versus  The  Queen.  That  was  ruled  to  he  the  law.  Whether  the 
can  be  over-mled  remains  to  be  seen. 

That  was  a  remarkable  decision.  By  virtue  of  it,  if  virtue 
Iniquity  there  be,  the  British  Government  acquired  a  despotic 
over  inventors.  It  was  a  jiowcr  that  time  bad  known  before, 
time  was  younger  thau  to-day;  it  was  a  power  bringing  tyi>e8  to  mi 
that  were  hoped  to  have  passed  away;  one  that,  when  mob-throngii^, 
rail-breaking,  unwashed,  yellow  clay-fashioned  crockerj'-ware-moulded 
fellows  threaten  their  bettors,  is  called  by  evil  names.  It  established 
a  lawless  law — one  of  miglit  over  right.  Such  was  tlie  law  of  Giltz  von 
Berlichingcn  and  Front  do  Bceuf.  Cumberland  moss-troopers  knew 
that  law.  It  was  Hob  IU>y's  Bim|ilo  plan.  It  brings  to  mind  Tiuri 
pistol-presentation  drafts  at  sight ;  or  the  blander  arguments,  not  lest 
cogent,  of  Claude  Duval. 

Such,  then,  at  present,  is  the  law.  It  was  arrived  at  tentatively, 
was  a  decree  too  barbarous,  too  medievally  despotic  for  acceptance  all 
once.  When  Snider  first  came  to  England  in  l»5i),  the  law  was  different. 
Then,  guided  by  the  evidence  of  his  accurately  kept  diaiy,  we  sliall  find 
that,  treating  with  the  Government,  be  failed  not  to  exercise  the  con- 
trol incumbent  on  every  prudent  man.  The  law  as  it  stood  then  sub- 
sequently found  a  new  interpretation.  Some  big-wig  lawyer,  of  bold 
conception  and  truly  Bismarkian  audainty,  opened  a  Schlesiiig-Hol- 
stuin  campaign  against  inventive  genius.  He  battled  on  a  small  incep- 
tive scale;  he  won  his  small  fi;{ht — he  brought  in  a  small  bill:  that 
bill  became  an  act.  Then  the  silence  of  desolation  stole  upon  inventors. 
Pale  men  wept,  and  starved,  and  starving  died.  They  muttered  low, 
as  poor  Snider  muttered.  The  nation  beard  it  not;  tJie  law  heeded  it 
not.  Some  lawyer  Bismark  had  mode  a  desert,  and  called  the  silence 
peace. 

Whilst  we  English,  fooled  by  the  cackle  of  our  own  crowing,  wei& 
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Toliantly  apholding  Sir  William  Anufitrong's  gun,  and  almost  before 
the  echo  of  foreigners'  laughter  at  onr  crowing  had  died  away,  then  the 
artillerist  quondam  lawyer  knight,  Oliver  Twist  like,  suddenly  found 
he  wanted  "  mor*^."  In  print  the  Armstrong  gun  was  perfect,  not  in 
the  field.  Were  it  ever  to  become  what  newspapers  had  made  it,  per- 
fection upon  perfection  would  have  to  be  piled  on  that  already  perfect 
gun.  John  Bull  glorified  himself.  There  was  nobody  like  him.  Rule 
Britannia!  Long  live  Sir  William !  British  coal  and  iron  for  ever! 
British  pluck,  British  honour,  British  ingenuity ! — it  was  all  British^ 
and  confusion  to  the  French.  "There  were  secrets  of  construction 
about  the  Annstrong  gun — so  sacred  as  not  to  be  eyen  whispered  at 
Woolwich."  It  was  wonderftil  the  accuracy  of  the  Armstrong  gun. 
The  gulls  and  the  wild  geese  killed  (on  paper)  by  Sir  William's  seg- 
ment shells  passes  comprehension.  There  were  other  killings  by  those 
segment  shells  that  "  organs  of  the  press"  either  did  not  know,  or  know- 
ing, did  not  print.  In  the  Chinese  war,  Uad'Stripprngs  from  those  segment 
shells  fir$d  at  the  Chinese  killed  our  otvn  men. 

Sir  William  began  changing,  improving,  perfecting  the  perfect. 
Eclectic  and  not  prejudiced  Sir  William  cast  about  to  take  improve- 
ments wheresoever  they  might  be  found.  But  such  notions  as  he 
wanted  were  under  protection  of  the  patent  law.  They  were  the  fruits 
of  the  brains  of  others,  who  claimed  similar  rights  to  remuneration  that 
f&r  William  himself  had  claimed.  If  taken,  they  had  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  Inyentors'  own  price.  Thereupon  Sir  William  Armstrong  spoke 
strongly  at  SheflSeld  on  the  impolicy  of  patent  laws.  He  proposed  their 
abolition,  as  best  for  all.  The  bad  points  of  these  laws  are  salient.  A 
more  clumsy  way  of  remunerating  inventors  it  would  be  hard  for  a  bar- 
barian to  have  devised.  But,  then,  inventors  were  not  answerable  for 
the  existence  of  these  laws.  They  had  been  decreed  as  other  laws  are 
decreed.  Hen  of  inventive  genius  would  have  willingly  seen  the  laws 
on  behalf  of  patents  for  invention  swept  away,  on  the  understanding 
that  their  government  had  given  them,  or  would  give  them,  an  equiva- 
lent. But  when  it  was  stolidly  propounded  that  inventors  could  not 
advance  any  moral  claim  to  the  inventions  of  their  brains  as  pro^x^rty, 
all  the  then  existing  patent  laws  were  defended  by  men  of  fertile 
brains  in  technical  things  with  a  pertinacity  not  warranted  by  any 
intrinsic  excellence  of  those  laws,  but  under  the  control  of  the  feeling 
that  bad  laws  were  better  than  no  laws  at  all.  Between  man  and  man 
the  patent  laws  continued  to  secure  a  meed  of  rough  justice.  Inven- 
tions were  indeed  too  often  unproductive  to  the  inventor;  monetary 
non-BUocess  was  too  often  the  sequence  of  monetary  pressure  ;  patents 
continued  to  be  divided,  hypothecated,  bartered  for  a  little  money — 
the  birthright  was  oft;en  disposed  of  for  the  mess  of  pottage ;  but  dis- 
posed oi^  at  any  rate  seemingly,  between  man  and  man,  there  was 
no  appropriation  without  recompense,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  stealing 
witigkL 
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Tbc  issnc  of  this  debate  Etnd  i^itatioa  wob  a  certain  Act  of  Parlift^ 
ment,  by  virtne  of  which  the  relations  previonsly  subBisting  between 
Government  and  inventors  of  inventions  needed  by  Government  weni 
essentially  changed.  It  was  decreed  that  upon  the  inception  of  llie 
first  stage  of  a  patent,  upon  the  inventor  commonicating  to  the  pateot- 
office  the  secret  wherenpon  he  desired  to  acquire  a  patent  right,  it 
shonld  be  obligaton,'  on  the  patent  officers  to  divulge  Die  secret  to  cer- 
tain government  officials,  who,  if  they  shonld  deem  the  subject  of  in- 
vention acceptable  to  or  needed  by  the  Government,  should  bar  tho 
future  progresa  of  the  patent,  and  compensate  the  inventor  by  some 
eqnivaloot  reward.  How  the  equivalent  waa  to  be  determined  re- 
mained a  point  in  donbt.  An  equivalent  was  recognised  nevertheless; 
and  at  that  time  there  wae  no  claim  advanced  to  take  an  invention  for 
nothing. 

It  would  be  hard  to  demonstrate,  on  any  foundation  of  right  and 
morality,  wherefore  between  Government  and  inventor  a  different  law 
shotdd  prevail  than  between  inventor  and  the  public.  If  a  government 
needs  inventive  talent;  if,  in  certain  cases,  government  must  nse  inven- 
tive talent,  then  it  Beema  inconBistent  with  the  high  stat*  of  civilisatieu 
to  which  the  world  Jias  arrived,  and  especially  this  eountry,  that 
law  should  afBrm  the  using  of  such  talent  gratuitously,  after  no  pi 
minaiy  compact,  giving  no  etinivalent  at  all.  Sncb,  nevert.helefls, 
the  ruling  in  the  memorable  suit  of  Feather  rersus  The  Qnees, 
tliUB  the  law  remains. 

Nevertheless,  in  atfirming  tliis  conclusion  legally,  no  ^ffei«noa> 
opinion  prevailed  amongst  men  of  whatever  shade  of  politics 
the  moral  incumbency  of  GoYcrmnent  to  reward  the  originator  of 
government-adopted  invention  according  to  some  equitable  scale.    This 
understood,  it  was  hoped,  nay  believed,  by  many  an  inventor,  that,  as 
between  himself  and  tho  Government,  the  issue  would  be  more  favour- 
able than  even  had  some  law  of  agreement  and  contract  prevailed.     It 
was  felt,  and  reasonably,  that  hcnccfonvard  people  of  inventive  gemns 
taken  up  by  the  Government  would  be  on  honour  with  llie  Goventmmt, 
and  therefore  treated  honourably.     Tho  assumption  was  not  violent, 
What  other  belief  would  seem  reasonable  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
majesty  of  imputed  honour  which  our  social  and  political  system  um- 
gatCB  to  itself?  Without  eindence  damnatory  and  crushing,  who 
Englishmen  would  have  believed  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  hi 
behaved  more  shabbily  to  an  inventor — not  to  write  cruelly — than  a 
vata  gentleman  would  have  done?    These  remarks  are  intended  to 
the  ground  of  certain  objections  that  might  have  been  possibly 
by  persons  not  understanding  the  law  and  the  facts  bearing  upon 
case  of  Snider.    This  inventor  was  precluded  from  making  any  " 
gain.    All  the  prudence  and  sagacity  that  would  have  stood  him  in 
such  stead  in  any  ordinary  affair  of  private  busincBS  was  beside  tho 
question  now.    Once  resolved  to  put  his  inventive  talent  at  tlie  dik 
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poBal  of  the  GoYerxiineiit»  it  only  remained  for  him  to  trust  implicitly 
to  the  hanonr  of  the  Goyemment.    He  had  no  alternative. 

We  now  take  op  the  hiBtoiy  of  Snider  in  so  far  as  our  pages  will 
afford  space  to  aooomplish  a  task  that  oonld  only  be  fully  achieved  by 
an  entire  yolnme.  Such  a  Tolume  is  in  progress,  and  will  speedily 
appear;  the  materials,  in  the  diape  of  copious  diaries  accurately  kept 
fay  Snider  himself,  now  lying  before  me. 

Snider  was  originally  a  wine-merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  had 
large  transactions.  He  ffdled,  but  honourably  failed,  paying  every 
body  ahnost  in  fnU,  and  leaving  him  almost  destitute.  He  came  to 
Kngland  in  March  1859,  bringing  with  him  a  specimen  of  the  Mont 
Storm  breech-loader;  a  weapon  intrinsically  different  from  the  one  that 
now  bears  his  name.  It  would  more  comport  with  the  objects  of  a 
mechanical  journal  than  with  ours  to  enter  into  any  details  relative 
to  the  oonstmction  of  that  breech-loader.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the 
Mont  Storm  gun  did  not  use  a  cartridge  carrying  its  own  ignition, 
and  needed  capping  like  any  ordinary  musket  or  muzzle-loading  fowling- 
piece.  In  1859,  and  long  subsequently,  it  was  a  fundamental  maxim 
not  only  with  our  own  war  authorities,  but  those  of  every  country  eave 
ProBua,  that,  assuming  a  system  of  breech-loading  adapted  for  infan- 
try, it  must  be  such  as  permitted  the  use  of  the  military  cai-tridges 
then  extant.  Emphatically  the  proposition  was  laid  down,  that  self- 
igniting  cartridges  were  ineligible  for  military  or  naval  service.  The 
prejudice  against  cartridges  carrying  their  own  means  of  ignition  was 
fimnded  on  the  &ct  that,  if  a  box  or  packet  of  them  were  shattered  by 
a  cannon-bali,  or  struck  with  on  ordinary  small-arm  ball,  the  entire 
lot  would  explode.  This  much  is  conceded;  but  the  advantages  which 
aocme  from  doing  away  with  the  need  of  capping — always  inconve- 
nient^ and  in  cold  weather  well-nigh  impossible — have  come  to  out- 
weigh the  counterbalance  of  danger  which  self-igniting  cartridges  ne- 
oeuezily  involve.  The  Mont  Storm  gun  is  a  good  weapon,  under  the 
limitations  which  the  use  of  caps  and  ordinary  cartridges  presuppose. 
It  has,  fhrther,  the  collateral  merit  of  ability  to  use  loose  powder,  if 
prafeired ;  capability,  too,  of  loading  by  the  muzzle,  supposing  the 
hpeechrgear  to  have  got  out  of  order. 

Coming  to  this  country.  Snider  brought  with  him  some  rough  s^ie- 
omieiis  of  this  weapon,  made  out  of  United  States'  rifles  transformed. 
United  States'  firearms  of  the  line  do  not  sufficiently  differ  from  our 
own  natianal  Enfields  to  impose  the  necessity  of  any  special  description. 
Snider  came  to  England  in  company  with  Mr.  Kerr,  of  the  Worcester 
posoebdn  works — a  gentleman  who  had  also  some  interest  in  the  Mont 
Storm  gun.  Mr.  Eerr  had  access  to  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  who, 
Imppemng  to  be  on  terms  of  correspondence  with  General  Peel,  an 
introdnction  to  the  latter  was  obtain^  through  that  clerical  channel. 
Hence,  cmionsly  enough.  Snider  may  be  said  to  have  approached-  the 
British  War  Office  through  the  British  Church.    AiL  \ke^«t  0&<(^  Vkisi^ 
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Mont  Storm  gun,  thiis  heralded,  was  much  admired.  Siiider'e  diary 
(hereafter  to  be  made  public,  bo  far  as  can  with  propriety  be  done) 
records  the  particulara  of  many  a  t-onverBation  reepecting  it  between 
him  and  General  Peel,  General  Williams  (of  Kars),  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, General  Hay,  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  the  Prince  Consort, 
whose  opinion  of  its  merits  was  fervent  and  ondiagnised.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  procured  access  to  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort  for 
Snider,  The  Prince  kept  him  in  conversation  about  the  gun  for  nearly 
an  hour,  and  subsequently  requested,  in  a  letter  to  the  War  Office,  that 
it  might  undergo  trial  forthwith.  "  It  is  out  and  out  the  beat  military 
breech-loader  I  have  ever  seen,"  wrote  the  Prince  to  General  Peel.  It 
is  of  interest  now,  after  the  seven  days'  campaign  and  Sadowa,  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Prince  Albert  deprecated  the  Prussian  Ziind- 
nadelgewehr.  It  Cftrries  a  self- igniting  cartridge,  as  we  know.  The 
Mout  Storm  gun  doce  not.  The  ZOndnadelgewehr  violates  a  certain 
canon  of  military  teaching,  aa  then  laid  down ;  yet  the  PruflBians  knew 
what  they  were  alwut. 

For  a  time  affairs  appeared  to  dispose  themselves  prosiierously  on 
behalf  of  the  Mont  Storm  gun.  At  one  period  it  seemed  likely  lo 
become  the  accepted  breech-loader  of  the  British  service.  Yet  oven 
duiing  this  favourable  period,  Snidcr's  diaiy  enlightens  us  to  the  trou- 
bles he  had  to  encounter,  the  strnits  to  which  he  was  often  put  whilst 
superintending  the  conversion  to  the  Mont  Storm  system  of  certain 
Enfield  muskets  consigned  to  him  for  the  purpose.  Stranger  as  he  was 
to  London,  he  had  to  find  out  the  proper  workmen  for  doing  what  h: 
wanted.  His  finances  were  scanty.  I  find  a  sorry  record  of  letters 
waiting  to  be  posted  for  want  of  the  penny  stamp ;  of  long  walks  when 
he  should  have  driven  ;  of  meagre  dinners,  or  no  dinners  at  all.  These 
and  other  hardships,  to  a  man  some  fifty  years  of  age,  accuatomed  to 
luxuries,  by  taste  an  epicure,  and,  as  1  imagine  from  his  recorded 
-symptoms,  afflicted  with  heart-disease,  were  not  trifling.  He  frequently 
records  spitting  of  blood,  short  coughs,  and  other  indications  of  beart- 
malody.  The  circumstance  may  as  well  be  recorded  here,  that,  al- 
though I  was  the  first  person  to  whom  Snider  wrote  when  he  landed 
in  England,  the  last  to  whom  a  letter  from  his  hand  was  penned; 
though  we  came  to  be  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy,  j-et  I  never 
stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of  physician  to  patient.  He  was  a  homoeo- 
path, and  most  enthusiastic :  of  course,  there  coold  be  no  community 
of  medical  feeling  between  us.  On  many  an  occasion  in  times  past  he 
had  told  me  he  would  rather  die  than  be  bled.  When  apopleiy  struck 
him  down  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  was  not  bled.  When  tJie  stroke  fell 
again,  October  25th,  he  died. 

Resuming  the  narrative,  it  was  during  Snider's  operations  witii  tbt   { 
Mont  Storm  gun,  at  the  request  of  British  war  authorities  (as  t' 
writer  has  ample  documents  to  prove),  that  the  memorable  ten  poui 
of  powder  was  supplied  to  him  from  Woolwich  ;  on  behalf  of  whi 
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oflScial  lawyers'  letters  were  sent,  pressing  for  payment  of  1/.  U.  2d.,  and 
rdative  to  which,  as  he  wrote  to  me  shortly  before  his  death,  and  told 
me  not  thirteen  hours  before  that  event,  he  was  sued.  Inasmuch  as  this 
suing  is  denied  by  Mr.  Clode,  the  War  Office  solicitor,  it  becomes  of 
some  importance  to  be  precise  as  to  the  grounds  of  counter-allegation. 
I  do  not  find  amongst  Snider's  documents  any  actual  writ  or  other 
prooe88-pi^)er ;  but  I  find  lawyers'  letters  in  abundance.  I  moreover 
find  evidence  of  a  claim  more  mean  and  contemptible  still,  namely,  one 
for  wooden  plugs  of  Enfield  bullets, — less  than  three  shillings. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1859,  Snider  went  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  Mont  Storm  gun  to  the  French  war  autho- 
rities.  In  doing  this  he  committed  no  breach  of  faith  with  the  British 
Government.  The  point  has  to  be  remembered,  that  at  the  time  in 
question  Sir  William  Armstrong  had  not  moved  to  promote  abolition 
rf  patent  laws.  The  Act  of  Parliament  abrogating  inventors'  rights  a» 
against  the  Government  had  not  been  passed.  The  celebrated  cause  of 
Feather  vernta  The  Queen  yet  belonged  to  the  future.  Snider  could 
treat  with  the  British  Government  or  not  treat,  as  best  might  suit  his 
interests.  He  elected  not  to  treat  with  the  Qovemment  farther  than  to 
elicit  their  acquiescence  in  the  system.  This  achieved,  his  programme 
was  to  make  over  his  patent  rights  in  the  Mont  Storm  gun  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  gun  trade. 

Snider  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  French :  he  spoke  and 
wrote  it  perfectly.  He  had  often  been  to  France  ;  therefore  he  was  as 
wdl  competent  to  forward  his  interests  there  as  in  England,  other  cir- 
comstaiices  being  equal.  He  took  with  him  to  Paris  a  letter  of  intro- 
to  the  Princess  Murat.  From  that  distinguished  lady  to  the 
the  transference  was  easy;  and  Murat  had  imperial  audience 
irhenever  he  pleased.  Snider's  diary  conveys  much  of  interest  as  to  the 
xmaiderate,  even  friendly  way  in  which  his  introduction  was  responded 
to  by  the  Prince,  who  secures  the  entry  through  the  douane  of  Snider's 
sxperimental  weapons;  drives  Snider  about;  takes  him  home,  and 
manifests  towards  him  the  most  considerate  hospitality.  Finally,  the 
Prince  announces  to  Snider  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  Emperor 
iiad  requested  him  (the  prince)  to  bring  Snider  into  the  imperial  pre- 
sence at  any  hour,  if  the  gun  really  were  of  sufficient  merit,  llieii 
xxmes  a  turning-point  in  the  French  history  of  the  Mont  Storm  gun. 
Prince  Murat  suggests  that  the  Emperor's  armourer,  M.  Qastennc 
Ebenette,  should  see  the  arm,  and  criticise  it.  Snider  consents  :  expe- 
riments are  made.  The  gun  is  fired,  and,  owing  to  some  cause  not 
lecessary  here  to  investigate,  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  Doubtless 
he  issue  is  made  known  to  the  Emperor;  for,  do  what  Snider  will,  he 
»mK>t  gain  the  access  that  once  seemed  inevitable.  Once  he  is  very 
lear  succeeding.  He  manages,  by  some  means,  to  penetrate  even  to 
he  Emperor's  antechamber.  There  he  has  conversation  with  General 
nenry,  who^  after  some  polite  generalisations,  told  Simd&x  V}cy»X.  >i)sx!(^ 
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Emperor  at  tliat  time  was  jiositivelj  inaccesBiblc.  "  Then,"  my  friend's 
diary  goes  on  to  explain,  "  the  general  seemed  as  thongli  he  had  sud- 
denly forgotten  an  appointment,  HEiriedly  laj-ing  hold  of  a  bundle  oi 
papers,  he  said  I  must  excuse  him,  and,  passing  into  the  imperial  cham- 
ber, left  mo  alone  with  ray  giiua  on  tJie  table  and  my  gnn-caBoa  on  the 
floor." 

A  circumstance  has  now  to  be  recorded  that  may  bare  given  Snider 
hie  first  crude  idea  of  the  celebrated  gun  now  adopted  for  British  in- 
fiuitry  service,  and  associated  with  his  name.  Hia  interview  with  the 
Emperor's  armourer,  M.  Goatenne  Renette,  hna  been  noticed.  On  that 
occaaion  that  celebrated  gunmaker  showed  to  Snider  a  cert^n  l»reech- 
loadiug  carbine  of  the  Emperor's  own  derice,  and  witii  which  the  cent 
gardes  arc  equipped.  To  convey  a  general  notion  of  that  arm  a  Lefaa- 
cheos  breech-loading  shot-gTin  has  to  be  imagined.  The  cent-garde 
carbine  barrel  benda  down  at  an  angle  from  the  slock  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  is  loaded  similarly.  The  cartridge,  however,  is  not  a 
Le&achenx  pin-cartridge,  but  one  on  the  central-fire  principle,  fline- 
tionally  identical  with  the  one  associated  with  the  Snider  arm.  The 
cartridge  of  the  cent-garde  carbine  is  exploded  by  a  half-frictional,  half- 
impact  stroke  of  the  hammer  itself,  after  a  manner  that  would  need  a 
diagram  to  make  it  fully  comprehensible.  Wliat  only  concerns  pre«nt 
purposes  is  to  announce  that  the  cent-garde  carbine  was  the  first  mili- 
taij-  weaix)n  ever  associated  with  the  use  of  a  central-fire  cartridge 
^nited  at  the  base  ;  and  the  presumption  may  reasonably  Ik  thit 
Snider  derived  his  first  ideas  of  tiie  central-fire  sj-stem  from  this  Frenclt 
cent-garde  carbine.  To  any  reader  at  all  conversant  with  the  ^leciali- 
ttcs  of  military  small-arms  the  circumstance  need  not  be  stated,  tJut 
with  the  similarity  of  cartridge  the  comparinon  between  the  two  systems 
ends. 

Snider  was  bnsily  engaged  during  the  whole  period  of  his  sojotim 
in  EurojK  on  other  afi'aira  than  guns.  Dye-stuH's,  looms,  carriage- 
wheels,  eo a] -contracts,  schemes  for  the  introduction  of  ornamental  woods, 
brewing,  ship-slieathing, — all  those  projects  helped  to  consume  hia  time 
and  absorb  bis  monetary  resources.  Uis  financial  credit,  for  one  in  his 
position,  wae  good,  as  transactions  with  the  houses  of  Mr.  Henry  Pea- 
body  and  others  testify.  He  must  have  been  on  excellent  financier ;  an 
extraordinary  faculty  to  be  associated  witli  so  great  an  inventive  talent. 
AlCboagh  large  sums  of  money  passed  through  his  hands  during  his 
seven  years  and  a  half  sojourn  in  Europe,  and  thoogh  by  temperament 
luxuriously  disposed.  Snider  lived  on  an  economical,  nay  penurious,  arer- 
ngc.  In  justice  to  one  who  has  been  rqn'esented  as  having  deserted  his 
family,  I  am  able  to  record  the  pleasing  thct  that  he  sent  to  his  wife 
and  children  the  major  part  of  moneys  raised.  His  diary  entries  of 
these  American  despatches  are  most  precise,  and  tiic  details  recorded 
are  often  touching.  His  sons,  though  all  grown  up  tx;i  man's  estate, 
are  the  objects  of  a  solicitude  foreign  to  our  conception  of  Amenctt  H 
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precocity  of  boys,  and  expreesiye  of  the  man  for  kindness.  Occasionally 
he  will  not  trost  his  eons  as  to  their  own  choice  of  clothes,  bnt  he  sends 
them  clothes;  and  once  I  find  him  giving  specific  directions  how  a 
certain  Inyemess  cape  is  to  be  lined,  so  as  to  be  more  adapted  to  the 
ngonr  of  the  North-American  climate.  It  is  Tcry  touching  to  see  that 
Snider,  often  having  perhaps  raised  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  one 
day,  what  with  patent  expenses,  clearances  of  outstanding  debts,  and 
remittances  home,  leaves  himself  after  three  or  four  days  so  destitute 
that  he  is  pressed  for  the  means  of  a  dinner,  a  cab-hire,  or  sometimes 
a  penny  stamp ! 

His  energy  was  indomitable,  his  penetration  most  acute.  In- 
tuitively he  seemed  to  grasp  a  principle,  and  see  its  bearings  and 
applications.  Those  fiaculties  are  well  exemplified  by  the  history,  from 
inception  to  completion,  of  his  now  celebrated  central-fire  gun.  His 
dear  perception  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the  inevitable,  when  others 
called  it  the  impossible.  Often  do  I  remember  saying  to  him,  '*  You 
waste  your  time ;  our  war  authorities  will  never  adopt  a  system  using 
a  self-igniting  cartridge."  ''They  must  adopt  it  sooner  or  later," 
Snider  wonld  retort  with  peculiar  energy;  "  they  must  come  to  it  at 
last.  Tes,  9irr  They  did  come  to  it,  as  we  are  now  aware;  but 
how  the  once  Philadelphia  wine-merchant  could  have  so  distinctly 
wrought  out  that  conclusion  to  his  mind — how  he  found  courage  to 
act  npon  that  conviction  through  years  of  illness,  sufiering,  pecuniary 
straits^  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  other  troubles — is  a  mystery  to  me, 
a  monition  to  the  weak-hearted  and  weak  of  Mth.  Contemporaneously 
with  his  labours  on  breech-loading  small-arms,  Snider  gave  attention 
to  artiUery  systems.  He  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet,  the  existence 
of  which  I  knew  not  at  the  time,  but  which  I  find  amongst  his  loose 
papers,  on  a  proposed  method  for  utilising  cast-iron  ordnance  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  rifled  system  by  an  ingenious  process  antipodally  the 
zererse  of  what  had  hitherto,  or  has  subsequently,  been  done.  Whereas 
other  schemes  to  this  end  have  contemplated  leaving  the  bore  its  original 
■ixe  phis  the  rifling,  and  strengthening  the  chase  by  hooping  or  jacket- 
ing oataide.  Snider  proposed  to  contract  the  bore  by  the  insertion  of  a 
cjlindsr.  He  suggested  the  accomplishment  of  this  by  the  following 
means:  the  cannons  were  to  be  heated,  whereby  expansion  should 
ensue ;  the  internal  cylinder  was  to  be  chilled  by.  a  freezing  mixture, 
whereby  it  should  undergo  contraction.  In  its  contracted  state,  it 
was  to  be  slid  into  the  chase,  which,  closing  inward  upon  the  cylinder, 
azid  the  latter  expanding  outward  upon  the  cylinder,  a  perfect  fit 
wonld  be  accomplished.  He  then  proposed  to  rifle  this  cylinder,  aftier 
a  system  that  might  seem  most  expedient.  The  process  was  ingenious. 
It  bespoke  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Snider  in  Qm  branch  of  technical 
art  altogether  new  to  him ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  tlie 
scheme,  if  carried  into  operation,  would  have  failed  to  achieve  the  object 
desired. 
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Space  admonisheB  me  to  deal  briefly  with  tlie  phases  of  inyention 
through  which  his  present  celebrated  converted  email-arm  passed  before 
aiTiving  at  ita  final  perfection.  Only  thoee  who  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  BHch  matters  can  nnderstaud  or  appreciate  the  iranienHis 
troubles  which  he  had  to  encounter.  I  remember  meeting  with  Snider 
soon  after  the  BritlBli  war  authorities  had  oflicially  revoked  their  con- 
demnation of  aelf-igniting  cartridges,  and  had  gone  to  the  extreme  of  ad- 
vertising that  this  sort  of  ammunition  was  a  sine  qud  non  of  acceptubilitv. 
Snider  was  trimnphant.  "  Tliey  have  given  in  at  last,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I 
told  yon  they  would."  Thenceforward  he  felt  himself  secure  in  all  that 
regarded  competition  with  other  converted  breech-loaders  on  the  self- 
igniting  syBtam.  About  this  time  it  was  that  he  communicated  with 
me  profeeeionally ;  and  as  the  issue  affects  the  status  of  his  memory 
before  the  Government  and  the  public,  I  recogaise  the  need  of  stating 
the  necessaiy  circumstances.  He  had  known  me  to  have  been  engaged 
in  devising  a  certain  system  of  cartridges ;  therefore  he  applied  to  me 
that  I  would  make  a  Buitable  cartridge  for  his  gun.  I  did  my  best,  and 
felled ;  thereupon  Snider  waa  thrown  upon  his  omi  resourecB.  Having 
tried  many  things,  he  ultimately  decided  that  a  thin  hrass-platc  cart- 
ridge, with  paper  or  calico  outside,  would  he  best.  He  caused  some 
to  be  made ;  but  they  were  rough  and  clumsy.  Colonel  Boxer,  the 
laboratory  superintendent  at  Woolwich,  haring  the  machinery  and  re- 
sources of  that  vast  establisbment  at  his  disposal,  soon  turned  tieni 
out  in  their  present  perfection.  These  are  the  facts ;  and,  being  so, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how,  on  any  snSieient  ground.  Colonel 
Boxer  can  lay  claim  to  the  cartridges  as  his.  Nevertheless,  when 
Snider  was  first  stricken  down  with  apoplexy,  in  the  beginning  of  July 
last,  the  press  teemed  with  paragraphs  imputing  tlie  credit  to  Colonel 
Boxer.  Snider  was  powerless  to  reply ;  the  hand  of  death  was  wjion 
him. 

Snider's  clear  intellect  remained  unclouded  to  the  very  last ;  and 
this  perhaps  is  to  be  regretted.  It  enabled  him  to  give  audiences  on 
bnsinesa,  to  realise  the  fear  of  Bheriffs'  officers  on  the  watch.  His 
right  hand  remained  nnparalyaed ;  and  Snider,  being  propped  up, 
managed  to  the  day  before  his  death  to  write  upon  a  small  table  with 
short  legs,  set  upon  his  bed.  The  mental  agony  I  have  seen  1:" 
undergo  in  those  moments  of  excitement  is  now  frightful  to  coDte 
plate.  The  hot  blood  would  rush  to  his  face,  and  his  eye6  shed  t 
in  torrents,  Wliat  agitated  bim  much  was  the  prevalence  of  a  I 
that  he  was  not  ill  at  all — only  biding  for  safety,  and  the  better  1 
more  the  War  Office.  That  beUef  never  ought  to  have  prevailed 
Within  a  few  days  after  Snider's  first  attack,  I  pnhliBhcd  the  feet  f 
the  Morning  Post,  and  commimicated  it  to  the  Times.  I  fear  in  this 
jtarticular  Snider's  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Hahnemann,  has  much  to 
answer  for.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  that  gentleman  told  me  be 
did  not  anticipate  the  fatal  isene,  and  in<\Qircd  of  me  whether  such  hiH 
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not  been  also  my  opinion.  The  question  surprised  me  not  a  little.  For 
my  pait^  I  not  only  belieyed  that  Snider  wonld  succumb,  if  measures 
of  relief  were  not  immediately  adopted,  but  I  attested  that  belief 
orally  and  in  print  so  often,  and  in  so  many  quarters,  that  particu- 
larisation  wonld  be  unnecessaiy  here.  Deeply  as  this  inrentor  exe- 
crated, and  had  cause  to  execrate,  the  goyemment  system  of  dealing 
by  his  inyention,  he  went  home  and  slept  to  death,  impressed  with 
the  most  kindly  sentiments  in  respect  to  the  sound-hearted  British 
public.  He  might  haye  lain  and  died,  and  the  public  not  known  of 
his  illness,  but  for  a  taunting  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Engineer 
newspaper.  That  paragraph  haying  been  copied  into  the  Money 
Article  of  the  Time^^  coupled  with  a  doubt — rather  a  denial— of  its 
aocoracy,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  ThneSy  afiQrming  all.  It  was  not 
published  in  the  Tmes^  but  appeared  in  the  Engineer.  It  attested  all 
the  allegations;  whereupon  the  leading  journal  acted  strenuously 
enough.  Unfortunately,  howeyer — and  for  what  reason  I  cannot  even 
gness — when  one  of  our  highest  ciyil-engineering  firms  sent  its  prin- 
cipal to  Snider's  bedside ;  when  that  principal  attested,  in  a  letter  to 
the  newq)^pers,  that  Snider's  case  had  been  under-coloured,  not  oyer- 
colonred,  and,  on  medical  authority,  that  his  case  would  be  fatal  if  the 
patient  were  not  speedily  relieyed  from  his  immediate  anxieties;  when 
that  letter  was  sent  to  the  daily  papers,  coupled  with  the  intimation  that 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  would  receiye  contributions  from  the 
dyil-engineering  corps,  so  as  to  make  up  a  minimum  douceur  of  4000/. 
— Aa/  Utkr  was  not  inserted.  This  was  on  the  Tuesday.  On  the  Thurs- 
day Cfauder  died. 

I  saw  him  the  eyening  preceding  his  death.    He  was  flushed  and 
excited.    He  had  been  studying  some  worrying  documents  that  had 
just  come  in.    He  had  also  receiyed  a  hint  about  sheriffs'  ofiicers  on 
the  watch.    I  tried  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  but  he  would  not  be  com- 
forted.   What  shocked  him  most  was  the   discoyery  that  a  great 
eoantry  like  England  had  contracted  a  debt  of  honour  and  left  it  un- 
teqoited.    From  the  first  he  had  most  exaggerated  notions  of  reliance 
on  what  he  called  "the  chiyalry  of  England."    Far  from  regretting 
^  iasae  of  the  cause,  Feather  v.  The  Queen,  he  gloried  in  it.    '^  Now 
le  shall  be  on  honour,"  he  would  say  to  me  ;  ''  gentlemen  with  gentlc- 
^Mft.**    No  one  did  I  eyer  meet  with  so  deeply  impressed  as  he  with 
tbe  nuudm,  Noblesse  oblige.    Republican  as  he  was,  no  garter  king-at- 
•''os  could  haye  greater  faith  in  the  honour  of  our  monarchy  to  in- 
^ton  than  he.  •  Snider  was  undeceiyed  at  last.   A  few  days  before  his 
**tti  be  drew  my  attention  to  an  illustration  of  our  social  system— one 
^  had  escaped  firom  my  memory. 

**Ah,"  said  he,  "now  I  realise  what  you  told  me  when  I  came  from 
"^  Worcester  pottery  works.  You  said  that  people  here  were  either 
*^  or  crockery.  /  am  crockery — of  the  yellow  clay !"  exclaimed 
W»  Snider;  "nobodj — mere  adyenturer  ;  the  pledged  Yvoxiwa  ^1 
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England  takes  do  heed  of  me."    Then,  bursting  into  fuiy,  and  raiiiiiig 

hia  yet  uoparalysed  hand,  "  D — n  the  china  wai-  people ;  the mean 

befrgare  l"  he  muttered  through  set  teeth.     "  Let  me  write  my  book- 
mi/  book.     I  ft-ill  Bhamo  them  into  their  shoes,  tJie  mean  bt^gars  !" 

Thut  book  he  was  never  destined  to  write, 

Hia  own  opinions  as  to  probable  recovery  varied  from  time  to  time. 
"  Now,"  he  would  esolaim,  '■  1  shall  soon  be  nnder  the  accuraed  British 
Hod."     Now  ho  would  talk  of  futurity  —  what  he  meant  to  do  aft  lo 
guns;  what  aflerwarda.     On  the  very  Monday  preceding  his  decease 
iie  wrote  me  a  letter — partly  to  expedite  my  movcmeuta,  if  poeaible, 
pi'essing  forward  the  engineers'  subecription  of  4UuO/. ;  partly  to 
quire  whether  I  wpuld  accompany  him  to  Germany;  jtartly — it  grii 
me  to  write  it — to  state  that  intelligence  had  been  brought  him  of  of 
cm  tlie  watch.    At  Wieeboden  he  expected  the  King  of  Prufisia  and 
General  Moltkc  to  meet  him  relative  to  the  adoption  of  his  gun.    To 
illnstrate  the  indomitable  cnergyof  thcman,  he  had  actually  commenced 
learning  German — of  which  he  knew  nothing — the  Sunday  evening  pre- 
ceding liis  death. 

Hope  against  hope  as  one  may,  yet  the  fact  is  not  altered  that  the 
first  apoplectic  attack  ia  the  herald  of  death,  to  strike  soddenly  at  any 
time.  It  ia  as  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  payable  at  sight.  From  my 
medical  point  of  vten'  I  could  only  anticipate  the  issue  as  it  came  about. 
At  times  I  would  try  to  lead  Snider  up  to  the  contemplation  of  death 
resignedly.  "  It  is  a  development,  as  birth  is  a  development,"  I  would 
say ;  "a  natural  change,  as  the  fidling  of  the  leaf.  God  grant  that  I 
may  die  as  tenderly  watched  by  and  heeded  for  as  you  !"  I  wonld  say. 
"  Doea  not  curiosity  sometimes  prompt  you  to  anticipate  the  mysterj" 
of  death  ?  Look  at  those  stars  ;  would  you  not  like  to  room  amidst 
them  ?  Can  you  not  trust  in  the  love  and  justice  of  God  ?  Do  yi 
not  believe  in  future  personal  identity?  Do  you  not  long  to  be 
those  you  have  loved — with  them  whore  soul  is  to  soul  trani 
making  known  you  loved  them  ?" 

"  By  and  by,  by  and  by,"  he  would  say.     "  Gucbb  I  know  wbal 
world »«  like  ;  yeg,  xir.    Don't  the  next — nobody  ever  came  back  to 
me  ;  no,  sir.    My  end  ia  not  come  yet.    I  shall  do  something  yot 
guna."    Hia  eyes  closed,  and  he  fell  musing.     "  Hot  yet,"  he  rejoined, 
brightening  up  j  "a  fortmie-teller  told  me  so.     Here,  come  close  I' 

We  were  alone ;  yet  he  gazed  about  as  if  afraid  or  ashamed  that 
somebody  should  hear  us. 

"An  old  woman  told  me  my  fortune  once,  and  every  thing 
come  about  that  slie  told  me.    I  was  to  fail  in  business ;  to  come 
Europe  ;  to  be  engaged  in  warlike  matters ;  to  be  struck  down 
cover,  and  live  to  do  something  great." 

"  And  what  will  j-on  do,  Snider  ?" 

0  !     First  find  out  what  is  to  to  done  ;    find  wliat  the  Wi 
wants  next.    The  world  Aid  wttat  biwcli-loading  rifles.    I  have 
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it.  Now  m  do  what  the  world  wants  next.  Die  !  not  yet.  I'll  go  to 
America,  and  bnild  three  houses  in  the  mountains ;  one  for  you,  one 
for  Clark,  and  one  for  me.    We'll  shoot  bears  together." 

Yet,  as  dreary  days  and  nights  wore  on,  the  shadow  of  death  must 
have  dimmed,  I  fancy,  the  sunshine  of  those  earthly  prospects.  Latterly 
he  would  canse  chapters  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  to  him  for  hours  to- 
gether ;  and  often  he  would  bitterly  exclaim,  *'  After  all,  I  go  to  rest 
under  the  accursed  British  sod  r 

At  his  last  moments  I  was  not  present ;  but  they  have  been  de- 
scribed to  me.  Suddenly  his  right  hand  was  seen  to  point  to  his 
tongue.  He  could  not  speak ;  that  tongue  was  paralysed.  "  Then,*' 
said  his  friend,  Mr.  Clark,  **  he  raised  his  eyes  upwards  for  a  moment 
with  the  most  imploring  gaze  I  ever  saw."  It  might  hare  seemed 
as  though  the  spirit  of  Iotc  and  tenderness  that  moved  him,  making 
him  loTable  and  belored,  was  gazing  upwards  to  the  fountain-source 
from  which  it  had  ontsprung,  youchsafed  to  actuate  in  life  the  yellow 
day  of  that  piece  of  common  crockeiy^  God-fashioned — Jacob  Snider 
junior. 

To  many  minds  the  question  will  now  dawn,  why  it  should  have 
been,  how  it  should  haye  happened,  that  the  Govenmient  should  have 
80  completely  deserted  in  his  need  an  inventor  who  had  behaved  so 
honourably,  and  in  behalf  of  whom  the  public  feeling  was  so  strong*? 
That  question  suggests  another,  viz.  who  and  what  is  the  Government 
in  such  a  matter  ?  Of  English  heads  of  departments  I  have  heard  poor 
Snider  speak  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms.  To  the  last  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  all  would  be  settled  to  his  liking,  if  he 
ooidd  only  get  on  his  legs  and  speak  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
General  PeeL 

Perhaps  I  may  be  induced  to  write  a  pendant  to  this  article,  if  tlxe 
poblic  do  not  object ;  meantime  the  War  OflBce  will  do  well  to  clear 
itself  from  a  statement  recently  made,  that  a  system  there  prevails  of 
pving  to  solicitors'  clerks,  <S:c.  a  commission  on  differences  effected 
between  claims  of  inventors  and  the  bounties  actually  paid. 

J.  8C0FFERN,  H.B.  LOND. 
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Faust  is  at  present  the  most  congpienous  objwt  in  the  Loni 
theatrical  world ;  the  renewed  vitality  which  he  received  from 
muBic  of  M.  Gounod  at  the  Opera-honse  being  now  continned  at  the 
theatre ;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Chatterton,  the  leMoe  of 
Drury  Lane,  that  lie  gratifies  the  public  taste  for  "  spectacular"  display 
in  an  intcllcctoal  way  j  allows  people  to  think  they  are  filling  np  their 
time  with  literary  occupation,  even  when  they  are  really  attracted  by 
decoration  only.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  success  of  Man/red  three 
years  since  may  be  attribnted  to  three  caneea— the  scenery,  the 
once  for  Byron,  and  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Phelps. 

fflKs/,  as  written  by  Goethe,  is  even  lees  dramatic  thani/'an/rerf, 
it  is  sure  to  please  if  presented  in  an  attractive  form.  Every  body, 
of  nearly  every  rank,  is  familiar  with  the  principal  fignrea  ;  and  if  the 
scenes  in  which  they  appear  hang  somewhat  loosely  toj^ether,  the  gaps 
are  readily  filled  up  by  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  Mr,  Bayle 
Bernard,  who  has  very  cleverly  reduced  the  long  poem  to  theatrical  ship- 
shape at  Drur}'Lane,  hag,  with  strange  delicacy,  ahoHshed  the  seduction  of 
Margaret,  and  devised  a  charge  of  matricide  as  the  canse  of  her  imprison- 
ment. But  he  really  neither  gains  nor  loses  by  the  change.  Modify  the 
dialogue  OB  you  will,  Margaret  remains  guilty  of  infanticide  in  the 
mind  of  every  one  that  ever  heard  of  her  ;  and  no  one  will  ever  take 
the  garden-scene  for  a  mere  chnate  flirtation.  To  the  end  of  time  the 
outline  of  Goethe's  Fausl  will  remain  unalterable;  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  no  other  Faust  will  take  its  place.  Whence  the  devil- 
raising  doctor  came,  people  do  not  exactly  know.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  a  Pole,  and  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Twardowski ;  and  a  very 
stupid  theory  identifies  him  with  Fust  the  printer.  In  the  olden  days 
he  was  not  complete  without  the  Greek  Helen  for  a  paramour ;  and 
it  is  this  classical  liaison  that  gives  occasion  to  one  of  the  finest  speeches 
m  Marlowe's  tragedy.  Margaret  is  entirely  the  invention  of  Goethe  ; 
her  introduction  is  an  innovation  upon  the  ancient  legend  j  but  Fanst 
has  now  taken  her  for  better  for  worse,  and  must  hold  her  for  centuries, 
while  from  Helen  he  is  eternally  divorced.  We  all  know,  indeed,  that 
the  Grecian  dome  receives  due  ac-kjiowledgment  in  the  second  part  of 
Fauat;  but  the  name  of  the  readers  of  the  second  part  of  Faust  is 
certainly  not  legion.  If  we  arc  ignorant  whence  the  doctor  came,  at 
any  rate  we  are  pretty  clear  as  to  the  ]X)int  at  which  he  has  arrived. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  contented  to  consider  Faust  simj^Iy 
in  his  relation  to  Margaret.  Tlie  Faust  ami  Mariftiertte  which — thanks 
to  the  beautiful  decoration  and  the  acting  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean — made 
sacb  a  figure  at  tlie  Princess's,  TOCtdy  cmlmdied   the  indispeni 
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woman ;  and  when  M.  Gounod's  opera  was  produced  in  London,  the 
Walpnrgis  night  was  omitted,  as  indeed  it  was  by  the  German  company 
who  played  an  abridgment  of  Goethe's  work  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
several  years  ago.  What  we  hear  at  Drury  Lane  is  the  Margaret  stor}- 
plus  the  Walpurgis  night,  superbly  put  on  the  stage  by  Mr.  W.  Beycrley; 
and  quite  enough  too  for  a  ^eatrical  audience.  If  there  are  any  persons 
who  complain  that  they  do  not  see  genuine  Goethe  on  the  stage,  they 
know  nothing  either  of  the  stage  or  Goethe.  The  Drury-Lane  Fausi  is 
incomparably  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  that  has  been  seen 
yet;  nor  is  a  much  closer  approximation  eyen  possible.  The  very  metre 
of  the  Cterman  work  would  be  unappreciable  in  an  English  theatre. 

The  permanence  of  Faust  as  a  legendary  figure  before  he  acquired  a 
new  fixity  at  the  hands  of  GU)ethe  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he 
became  the  typical  embodiment  of  all  those  stories  in  which  the  magi- 
cian is  represented  as  making  a  formal  compact  with  the  Evil  Prin- 
ciple.  The  oldest  legend  in  which  this  relation  between  the  natural  and 
supernatural  is  exhibited  is  the  tale  of  the  monk  Theophilus,  which 
cornea  to  a  happy  end ;  the  erring  man  being  released  from  his  bargain 
through  the  interference  of  the  Holy  Virgin.    But  Theophilus,  like  the 
Pole  Twardowski,  is  known  only  to  antiquaries ;  and  most  other  proto- 
^rpea  of  Faust  hare  merely  a  local  celebrity.    Among  these  are  the 
architect  of  Cologne  cathedral   and   the  mob  of  deril-cheaters,  who 
oontriye  to  evade  the  due  performance  of  their  obligations.    Of  those 
the  Scotch  gentleman  who  agreed  that  he  would  belong  to  the  Evil  Ouc 
as  soon  as  a  certain  house  should  be  completed,  and  then  omitted  to 
lay  the  last  tile  of  the  roof,  was  a  notable  specimen.    As  far  as  I  can 
penetrate  the  fog  that  surrounds  the  history  of  the  Lady  Hatton,  who 
has  the  honour  of  conferring  upon  London  one  of  its  Tcry  few  ghost- 
Btoriefl,  she  was  the  victim  of  a  regular  compact,  made  according  to  the 
<ffthodox  Faust  fashion.    Originally  a  millanaid,  she  wished  to  be  one 
of  the  qualiiy ;  and  the  devil  making  his  appearance,  promised  to  grant 
her  requeat  if  she  agreed  to  become  his  property  after  a  certain  term  of 
yean*    The  contract  being  duly  signed.  Sir  Somebody  Hatton  married 
the  milkmaid ;  but  the  devil  does  not  seem  to  have  set  much  value  on 
hit  pmcbaae ;  for  when  the  term  had  expired,  he  flung  the  lady  firom 
the  top  window  of  the  house  in  Hatton-garden,  and  dashed  out  her 
bnins.    But  this  story  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  reduced  to  a 
ooherent,  satisfactory  shape ;  and  when  one  hears  it,  one  can  only  say, 
''Well,  after  all,  Lady  Hatton  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  female  Faust." 
Quite  ^part  firom  the  so-called  dealers  with  the  devil  is  the  other 
da«  of  victims  to  Satan,  of  which  Don  Juan  is  the  accepted  type. 
Here  there  is  no  -compact  between  the  sinner  and  the  Evil  One ;  but 
^  Ittter  appears  as  the  agent  of  retributive  justice,  charged  with  the 
pQuikment  of  moral  delinquency  and  impiety.    A  large  number  of 
"^^nei,  Urn  tremendous  in  their  catastrophe  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
*"*tine,  may  be  brought  under  the  same  head;  and  l\vet^  «t^  tes 
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Faust  is  at  present  the  most  conspicnona  objwt  in 
theatrical  world ;  the  rcDewed  vitality  which  he  receiTcd  from  the 
music  of  M.  Gonnod  at  the  Opcra-honae  being  now  continued  at  the 
theatre;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Chatterton,  the  leBsee  of 
Druiy  Lane,  that  he  gratifies  the  public  taste  for  "spectacular"  display 
in  an  intellectual  way  ;  allows  people  to  think  they  are  filling  up  their 
time  with  literary  occupation,  even  when  they  are  really  attracted  by 
decoration  only.  It  ia  beyond  doubt  that  the  aaccesa  of  Mmfrtd  three. 
years  since  may  be  attributed  to  three  causes— the  swuery,  the 
cnce  for  Byron,  and  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Phelps. 

/"kim/,  as  written  by  Goethe,  is  even  less  dramatic  than  J/nnfrsrf, 
it  is  Bure  to  please  if  presented  in  an  attractive  form.    Eveiy " 
of  nearly  every  rank,  ia  familiar  with  the  principal  figures ;  and  if' 
scenes  in  which  they  appear  hang  somewhat  loosely  together,  the 
arc  readily  filled  up  by  the  imagination  of  the  siJectator.    Mr.  Bayle 
Bernard,  who  has  very  cleverly  reduced  the  long  poem  to  theatrical  ship- 
shape at  Dnuy  Lane,  has,  with  strange  delicacy,  abolished  the  seduction  of 
Margaret,  and  devised  a  charge  of  matricide  aa  the  catiae  of  her  imprison- 
ment.  But  he  really  neither  gains  nor  loses  by  the  change.    ModiPf  the 
dialogue  as  you  will,  Margaret  remains  guilty  of  infanticide  in  the 
mind  of  cveiy  one  that  ever  heard  of  her ;  and  no  one  will  ever  take 
the  garden-scene  for  a  mere  chaste  flirtation.    To  the  end  of  time  tiie 
outline  of  Goethe's  Faust  will  remain  unalterable;  and  we  may  rest 
aesnrod  that  no  other  Faust  will  take  its  place.    Whence  the  devil- 
niising  doctor  came,  people  do  not  exactly  know.    Some  snppose  that 
he  was  a  Pole,  and  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Twardowski ;  and  a  very 
BtHpid  theoiy  identifies  him  with  Fust  the  printer.    In  the  olden  days 
he  wua  not  complete  without  the  Greek  Helen  for  a  paramour 
it  is  this  classical  liaison  that  gives  occasion  to  one  of  the  finest  s] 
in  Marlowe's  tragedy.     Margaret  is  entirely  the  invention  of  G< 
her  introduction  is  an  innovation  upon  the  ancient  legend 
has  now  taken  her  for  better  for  worse,  and  must  hold  her  for  ceni 
while  from  Helen  he  is  eternally  divorced.     We  all  know,  indeed, 
the  Grecian  dame  receives  due  acknowledgment  in  the  second 
Fnml;  bnt  the  name  of  the  readers  of  the  aecond  part  of  Famt 
ixTlainly  not  legion.     If  we  are  ignorant  whence  the  doctor  came 
any  rate  we  are  pretty  clear  as  to  the  point  at  which  he  has  arrive 

For  several  yeara  we  have  been  co  to  consider  Fans' 

in  hia  relation  to  Margaret.    The  Fi  targuerih  whii 

to  the  beautiful  decoration  and  the  '  Mr.  Charles 

mu-h  a  fignre  at  the    Princess'i'  .ndic.l    ti- 
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woman;  and  when  M.  Gounod's  opera  was  priKlut^t;!  i:;  Lolu-il.  v.r 
Walpnrgis  night  was  omitted,  as  indeed  it  was  by  the  GerrriU.  "in.!  -: 
who  played  an  abridgment  of  Goethe's  work  ac  the  St.  J:>z::.-<t  Ti.-.i.'.' 
several  years  ago.     What  we  hear  at  Dniiy  Lane  is  the  Mirrir-:  fr  — 
2fhis  the  Walpurgis  night,  superbly  put  on  the  staere  by  Mr.  W.  F.--  -r  "- 
and  quite  enough  too  for  a  theatrical  audience.    If  there  are  any  ;*^r^  > 
who  complain  that  they  do  not  see  genuine  Goethe  du  the  -stiure.   .:«■•■ 
know  nothing  either  of  the  stage  or  Goethe.    The  Drury-Lane  Fin.sr  -. 
incomparably  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  that  h.w  l)wn  -vi^n 
vet:  nor  is  a  much  closer  approximation  even  possible.    The  vory  mmi* 
of  the  German  work  would  be  unappreciable  in  an  En«rii8h  theatre. 

The  permanence  of  Faust  as  a  legendary  figure  befnro  ht*  ai-finirftl  i 

new  fixity  at  the  hands  of  Goethe  may  te  attribnttni  to  rhe  fju-r  rhut  iii^ 

became  tlie  typical  embodiment  of  all  those  stories  in  which  die  iiiai::- 

cian  is  represented  as  making  a  formal  compacc  with  chu  Evil   Pr:n- 

ciple.   The  oldest  legend  in  which  this  relation  between  th»;  nanirai  jiml 

supernatural  is  exhibited  is  the  tale  of  the  monk  Theophiiui?.  \vhu-i\ 

comes  to  a  happy  end ;  the  erring  man  being  releaseti  irnm  iiis  barsrairi 

through  the  interference  of  the  Holy  Virgin.    But  Tlieiiphiliis.  iiki-  rln- 

Pole  Twardowski,  is  known  only  to  antiquaries ;  and  most  urher  i)n»ri.- 

types  of  Faust  have  merely  a  local  celebrity.    Among  rhf?se  liP:    li.- 

architect  of  Cologne   cathedral  and  the  mob  of  lievil-i-heatt  r?.  .v.'m 

contrive  to  evade  the  due  performance  of  their  obliirati(»na.    Cf -lusi; 

the  Scotch  gentleman  who  agreed  that  he  would  belong  zo  -jie  Ev  ii  •  ;:i.' 

as  soon  as  a  certain  house  should  be  completed,  and  :\wr\  Mmitrni  •.. 

lay  the  last  tile  of  Uie  roof,  was  a  notable  specimen.    As  tar  w  1  '-aw 

penetrate  the  fog  that  surrounds  the  histoiyofthe  I-aiiv  Hatton.  Ajin 

has  the  honour  of  conferring  upon  London  one  of  itn  .vr-  row  .r'lu  st- 

Btories,  she  was  the  victim  of  a  regular  compact,  made  ju:pf»rriinir  "  •    li'- 

orthodox  Faust  fashion.    Originally  a  miUanaid,  she  w-ii..!  -n   m-    .i.. 

of  the  quality;  and  the  devil  making  his  appearance,  prnmis..!  -..  -:,„r 

her  request  if  she  agreed  to  become  his  propctR-  aftf-r  a  .-.r  in  -.— n    i 

years.    The  contnujt  being  duly  signed.  Sir  S^YMv  Hatr.  u  mar:-: 

the  milkmaid ;  but  the  devil  does  not  seem  to  havp  aVt  miir'.     uiv    =1 

his  purchase;  for  when  the  term  had eipirrf, he  flun-  -h..    a,:-  :V  m 

^e  top  window  of  the  house  m  Hattoi^^ign^  ^.1  .iasn.-     .1:    .r 

brains.    But  this  story  has  never,  to  my  h^^,      .^^^_^^  ,  , .   ^^  .     , 

coherent,  satisfactory  shape ;  and  whcaone  h^ii  rnf    a  '    •      ■^'  ■ 

"Well,  after  all.  Lady  Hatton  seems  tohive  been  a  V.I-'  ;•■.'".  .":■.;:-=-• 
Quite  apart  from^f^Uik^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^   ,;, , 

"•  ^e  head :  i.-..:    -'^'^  * 
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persons  who  hare  not  been  frightened  in  their  yontli  by  some  puritani- 
cal tale,  in  wiu<;h  the  appearance,  at  any  rate,  of  Satan  or  one  of  his 
repreBentativcs  was  inButionod  as  the  resolt  of  those  pracdcea  held  hj 
the  Pnritans  in  tho  greatest  abhorrence.  The  story  of  die  real  devil 
who  intrnded  himsolf  upon  the  stage  in  lion  of  a  sham  one,  and  frifiht- 
ened  Edward  Alleyne  the  actor  ont  of  his  profession  and  into  the  notion 
of  founding  Dulwich  College,  waa  long  held  in  osteem  by  a  party  who 
regarded  stoge-phiys  and  stage-players  with  abhorrence.  And  who  has 
not  heard  of  those  three  wicked  gamblers,  who,  while  playing  a  rubber 
at  whist  (with  a  dnmmy)  on  Sunday,  were  joined  by  a  fourth,  who 
obligingly  took  the  vacant  place,  and  waa  obserred  by  one  of  the  party 
to  have  a  cloven  hoof  in  lieu  of  a  hmuan  tbot  ?  These  storicH,  by  the 
way,  are  not  necessai'ily  poritanical.  French  Catholics  belieTcd  that  the 
devil  intormpted  the  performance  of  an  Italian  opera  played  at  Paris 
on  s  Sunday,  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Cardinal  Mazaiin ;  and 
Spanish  friars,  when  they  recorded  the  legend  of  JJon  Jttan,  somelinus 
informed  their  hearers  that,  in  addition  to  hia  other  crimes,  he  n 
Calvrnist. 

It  is  a  cnrious  fact  that  Faitsl  and  Bo/i  Juan,  the  two  accepted  t: 
of  diabolical  agency,  should  have  both  BOttled  down  into  pnppet-i ' 
long  before  they  were  reapectiTcly  made  classical  by  the  great  poet  and 
the  great  musician  of  Germany.  Goethe  not  only  took  his  subject  from 
one  of  these  popular  entertainments,  but  even  had  an  eye  to  the  puppet- 
show  in  the  construction  of  his  poem.  In  England  a  peribrmance  by 
marionettes  has  never  become  an  institution  with  the  multitude,  as  in 
Germany  or  Italy — seen  in  the  very  cnide  form  of  the  itinerant  Pnncbs, 
And  here,  let  it  be  observed,  we  have  the  Don-Juan  legend  reduced  Ui 
its  simplest  elements,  and  afterwards  modified  by  some  daring  atmo- 
^here.  Punch  leads  a  life  bo  profligate,  that  the  devil,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
tlie  reckless  Don,  c-omos  to  remove  1dm  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As 
to  the  English  catastrophe,  it  has  been  commented  upon  by  a  German 
critic  as  one  of  the  most  irapiona  doings  ever  contrived  by  mas. 
"  Obsen'e,"  says  he,  "  the  devil  does  not  appear  as  the  tempter  to  e 
but  as  the  instrument  of  the  divine  wrath ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  J 
killed  by  Punch.  Human  law  being  destroyed  in  the  person  of  H 
hangman,  and  divine  retribution  pnrehased  by  the  destruction  of  ti 
devil,  it  is  clear"  (so  argues  the  critic)  "  that  Punch  is  no  longer  a 
any  power  in  this  world  or  tho  nest,  but  must  henceforth  be  o 
lord  of  the  universe." 

To  snch  resnlte  do  we  aim  when  we  explain  things  by  an  i 
Probably  the  first  showman  who  contrived  this  hideous  impiot}'  aimd 
thought  that  it  was  just  as  easy  to  make  a  white-fhced  puppet  kill  1 
black  man  as  to  perform  the  converse  operation,  and  that  there  was  n 
barm  in  giving  a  new  end  Uy  an  old  tale. 

JOHH  OZESFOBO. 
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Both  the  occasion  of  Lord  Honghton's  recent  visit  to  Cambridge,  and 
the  manifest  satisfaction  with  which  the  excellent  speech  delivered  by 
him  at  the  opening  of  the  new  University  Union  Rooms  was  received, 
seem  sufficient  piooft  that  the  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  affairs  of 
the  ertemal  world  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  academic  cloisters 
used  to  be  charged  have  now  become  quite  out  of  date.    The  intellec- 
tual tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  young  Oxonian  or  Cantab  have  grown 
infinitely  more  catholic  and  liberal  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years. 
80  fiu:  from  the  mental  activities  or  interests  of  either  being  confined 
to  one  set  of  subjects,  or  running  in  one  channel  alone,  they  are  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  an  alarmingly  varied  range.    The  grateful  student 
paases  fixmi  abstract  speculations  of  the  subtlest  kind  to  the  concrete  po- 
litioB  or  to  the  social  puzzles  of  the  present  day,  with  the  same  exquisite 
ur  of  comfort  and  ease  that  he  lays  down  a  cricket-bat  to  handle  a  bil- 
liard-Goe.   He  finds  nothing  too  lofty,  and  nothing  too  low.  Metaphysics, 
popnlar  education,  theology,  political  economy;  every  conceivable  topic 
which  can  be  furnished  by  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  finds  in  him  an  exuberantly  confident  champion, 
or  a  recklessly  unscrupulous  antagonist,  as  the  case  may  be.    His  sym- 
pathies*  and  as  a  consequence  his  supposed  knowledge,  are  co-extensive 
with  the  universe.    It  is  true  that  the  theatre  of  his  actual  experience 
W  as  yet  been  somewhat  limited ;  but  tlic  stage  of  his  imagination 
Vnows  no  bounds.    A  lofty  disregard  for  facts,  a  marvellous  facility  for 
dnwing  sweeping  inductions  fh)m  one  or  two  special  instances, — all 
Qontribnte  to  supply  the  defects  that  result  from  immaturity  of  know- 
WgB  and  genius.    "  If,"  writes  old  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  "  he  hath 
^  TadtoSy  Ouicciardini,  and  Gallo-Belgicus,  he  contemns  the  late 
lirt-treasnrer  for  all  the  state  policy  he  had ;  and  laughs  to  think 
^  a  fool  he  could  make  of  Solomon,  if  he  were  now  alive."    But  had 
°|f  ^Iliomaa  lived  to  witness  the  juvenile  mental  fermentation  of  the 
^"'i^Nxseitth  century,  or  paid  a  visit  to  the  rooms  of  the  great  debating 
•^toes  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  he  would  have  withdrawn  this  ac- 
^^'^itioa  with  shame  and  confdsion  of  face.    If  the  undergraduate  has 
^  Tacitus,  he  is  not,  probably,  acquainted  with  the  works  either  of 
"'^^ociardim  or  Oallo-Belgicus,  but,  in  their  stead,  with  a  very  fair 
""^^oont  of  general  literature.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  old  knight's 
""IFing  there  is  veiy  likely  a  good  deal  more  that  is  as  true  at  the 
V^tent  day  as  at  tiie  time  when  it  was  first  uttered.    The  peculiar 
^b  ef  oratoxy  heard  within  the  Union  walls  is  something  of  the  same 
^  as  that  which  was  almost  exclusively  practised  by  ^Jci!^  ^o\iNi!cv  ^i 
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Borne — the  oratory  of  attack  rather  than  of  defence.  Kor  i 
nataral  that  this  Bhonld  be  so-  It  is  iufiuitely  more  pleasant,  i 
eneier  into  the  bargain,  to  give  rent  to  passionate  inrectiveB  than  t 
vindicate  n  policy  or  defend  a  government.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  not 
altogether  ungenerous  characteristic  of  yonng  men  to  hare  a  finn  and 
settled  conviction  that  the  world  is  out  of  joint,  and  that  the  views 
which  he — the  particnlar  orator  in  question — may  ha])pen  to  advocate 
contain  the  one  needful  remedy.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  administra- 
tions are  annihilated,  policies  condemned,  govemmentB  censured,  and 
the  state  of  society  in  general  denounced  with  a  lofty  sneer. 

But  this  passion  for  impeachment  ia  displaj^ed  to  less  advantage 
when  it  is  esercised  upon  subjects  whose  interest  is  still  more  or  less 
remote  than  when  it  discharges  its  fury  upon  various  shortcomings 
which  fall  within  the  actual  cvery-day  experience  of  the  youth*"" 
orator.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction,  of  course,  in  soanott 
abusing  any  thing  or  any  body;  but  it  becomes  vastly  increased  wh« 
the  thing  or  person  affects  our  more  immediate  interest*  or  comforts. 
For  this  reason,  matters  relating  to  the  internal  management  of  the 
institution  to  which  he  belongs  are  the  most  congenial  themes  that 
the  Union  orator  can  have.  It  ia  all  very  well  to  pass  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  upon  the  existing  government;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
to  be  able  to  impeach  the  librarian  or  the  treasurer,  on  the  ground  of 
there  not  being  enough  newspapers  in  the  reading-room,  or  towels  i 
the  lavatoiy.  Personality  is  the  seasoning  of  a  debate  ;  and  it  is  vea: 
gratifying  to  thunder  forth  cliarges,  or  to  hiss  forth  hints  in  a  signifies 
tone,  with  a  supei-cilions  expression  of  contempt  upon  one's  lip,  ?  ~  ~ 
can  make  the  president  visibly  wince  and  move  uneasily  in  his  chair, 
is  far  better  thus  to  accuse  the  committee  of  gross  and  scandalous  neglefl 
in  not  providing  coffee  for  honoui-ahle  members  than  to  pass  an  elabc 
rate  censnre  on  the  ministry  for  having  introduced,  or  for  not  having 
introduced,  a  Reform  Bill.  These  are  the  debates  which  are  really 
popular,  and  well  and  spiritedly  conducted,  at  theOxlord  and  Cambridge 
Unions.  The  nights  on  which  private  business  is  to  be  discussed  always 
bring  a  larger  attendance  to  the  debating-rooms  than  any  others  -,  the 
speakers  are  more  various,  and  tliere  is  plenty  of  opportmiity  for  the 
carte  and  tierce — the  parry  and  thrust — of  rhetoric,  which  arc  most  in- 
teresting alike  to  disputants  and  audience.  Every  undergraduate  feels 
that  there  b  something  which  directly  concerns  him  in  the  momentous 
event  of  a  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  admitting  the  profanity 
of  tobaeco-smoke  into  Uie  sacred  precincts  of  tlie  Union  Club  ;  but  | 
the  truth  was  told,  few  in  reality  care  one  pin  whether  the  franchise  a 
fixed  at  ten  pounds  or  five.  _ 

The  political  debates  of  undergraduates  are,  in  truth,  seldom  other- 
wise than  dreary.  It  is  not  to  be  e.vpected  that  they  should  produce 
many  original  arguments ;  and  they  have  to  choose  between  ricbauffea 
of  newspaper  articles  or  laborious  compilations  from  standard  politieilH 
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works.    Thus  there  are  practically  two  classes  of  Union  speakers  on 

these  weightier  themes, — those  who,  straining  at  liveliness  and  force,  look 

for  inspiration  to  the  varions  daily  and  weekly  prints ;  and  those  who, 

preferring  solidity  to  show,  spend  whole  mornings  in  gleaning  gene- 

lalisations  and  axioms  from  portentously  substantial  tomes.    Ijct  the 

leader  suppose  he  is  seated  in  a  long  and  lofty  room,  down  the  sides  of 

which  nm  seats  coTcred  with  dark-green  leather.    In  the  middle  is  a 

Tacant  space ;  and  at  the  top,  on  an  elevated  platform,  stands  a  broad 

oak-table,  behind  which  is  the  seat  of  dignity  occupied  by  the  president, 

who  is  arrayed  in  the  fiill  glories  of  evening  dress.    The  time  is  nine 

o'clock,  and  a  steady  stream  of  undergraduates  flows  into  the  room. 

Occasionally  some  unhappy  wight  will  enter  without  the  preliminary 

ceremony  of  taking  off  his  hat  or  cap, — a  proceeding  which  elicits  noisy 

sentiments  of  disiq)probation  from  the  assembled  senate;  for  young 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  alike  are  punctilious  worshippers  of  etiquette. 

There  is  a  gallery  too,  in  which  apparitions  of  muslins  and  silks  may 

occasionally  be  observed.    The  debate  has  just  commenced,  and  is  on 

a  strictly  political  theme — such,  perhaps,  as  a  motion  of  the  kind  made  not 

three  weeks  ago,  to  the  effect "  that  Mr.  Bright  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country 

wbidi  produced  him  ;**  for  superlatives  and  extremes  arc  the  main  features 

rfUnion  debates.  Brown,  who  is  at  present  addressing  the  House,  belongs 

to  the  school  of  the  light  dashing  orators  ;  he  has  wanted  "  to  have  a 

diot"  at  the  Tories  or  the  Badicals,  as  the  case  may  be.    Glibly  he 

nm  on  from  sentence  to  sentence,  and  from  charge  to  charge.    There 

tt  a  lack  of  argument  in  his  remarks ;  and  at  times  he  lapses  into  a 

witalous  vagueness,  that  provokes  cries  of  "  Explain,"  "  Try  back,"  or 

em  remarks  more  expressive  and  less  complimentary.    But  Brown  is 

hy  no  means  deficient  in  self-confidence,  and  has  a  copious  vocabulary 

ti  his  command.    There  are  a  great  many  words,  and  a  great  many 

^  long  ones,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  ;  and  he  finally  sits  down, 

^  a  peroration  of  an  alarming  and  convincing  character,  with  the 

vr  of  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  country.    A 

^  ^)planse  follows,  and  Thompson,  of  Magdalen,  rises  up  to  reply. 

^  now  a  murmur  of  evident  dissatisfaction  pervades  the  assembled 

^^^^deigiadnates ;  for  Thompson  is  a  well-known  bore.    Thompson,  how- 

^i  18  not  in  any  way  taken  aback  by  the  unflattering  reception 

*^^^Qided  him;  and  forthwith,  in  a  doleful  and  monotonous  strain, 

°^SQu  to  pour  forth  the  various  items  of  theory  and  fact  with  which 

*cinial  study  of  certain  great  political  authorities  has  mode  him  su- 

Wciafly  acquainted.    **  I  believe,  sir, — but  as  I  have  had  no  oppor- 

"^y  of  consulting  his  works  lately,  I  am  unable  to  vouch  for  the  ac- 

^^'''^^y  of  my  statement — that  Machiavelli  has  declared — "  but  Thomp- 

***  is  interrupted  by  exclamations  of  "  0,  0 !"  clearly  betraying  a 

^'i^ttcion  that  this  comparative  ignorance  of  his  authority  is  nothing 

J^  nor  less  than  affectation,  as  is  indeed  the  cose ;  for  was  not 

''^pian  pQEding  the  whole  of  that  morning  over  a  chapteY  o^  ^w 
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English  tiaiiBlatioii  of  UachiareUi ;  and  was  be  not  taldug  secret  p 
ftt  his  mannscTipt  notes  within  a  few  minutes  of  hia  rising  ap  to  speokH 
Young  Osford  is  intolerant  of  any  tiling  like  inainccrity  or  sham ;  D 
does  it  take  pains  to  conceal  the  fact. 

Bat,  as  has  been  said,  the  oratorical  powers  of  the  nndergradnati 
are  by  no  means  displayed  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  debate  on  E 
tera  purely  political.  It  imports  little  how  insignificant  may  appe 
the  themes  chosen.  Fun  can  be  made  out  of  any  thing.  Whether  ti 
charge  be  that  the  pens  in  the  writing-room  are  bad,  or  that  honom 
able  members  have  an  objectionable  trick  of  bringing  their  dogs  ii 
the  library,  or  that  there  is  never  any  hot  water  turned  c 
lavatory,  the  debating  ia  earned  on  with  an  equal  amount  ofvigo 
and  spirit.  This  ia  the  sort  of  thing  into  which  yonng  Oxford  or  Can 
bridge  throws  bis  whole  eameatncss  and  power :  he  can  be  pathetic  (ff 
amusing  over  the  shortcomings  of  the  treasHrer  or  the  pccotdilloes  irf 
the  committee.  It  is  wonderful  how  serious  an  aspect  the  Hmalieet 
errors,  if  properly  viewed,  can  asaQme ;  how  grave  a  breach  of  the  oott- 
Btitutional  liberty  of  the  society  has  in  reality  been  committed,  if  fliB 
president  makes  an  attempt  to  check  a  debate  on  a  certain  theme,  tt 
trenching  on  dangerous  ground;  and  how  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
librarian  to  suppress  any  volume  which  he  does  not  think  it  advisable 
that  the  Union  should  possess  rises  to  the  dimensions  of  a  designing 
plot  to  undermine  the  privileges  of  honourable  members.  The  el 
quence  of  the  undergraduate  resembles  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  whi 
is  able  to  pick  up  a  piu  with  the  same  consummate  ease  that  it  c 
tear  up  a  tree  by  its  roots.  Undergradoatea  are  acute  and  i 
critics;  and  as  a  rule  they  have  a  constant  supply  of  very  snperi 
"chaff"  ready  at  hand.  The  truth  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  remvk — to  G 
effect  that  there  was  no  better  preparation  for  the  Honse  of  Conmun 
than  the  Oxford  Union — is,  then,  perfectly  true.  The  same  qnalitS 
that  enable  an  nndci^;raduate  humorously  to  accuse  the  committee 
neglect  in  not  attending  to  the  wants  of  honourable  members  will  a" 
if  properly  cultivated,  enable  him  to  develop  into  an  able  and  attractl 
porliamentarj-  debater.  Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  recommi 
young  men  to  confine  themselves  to  talking  on  such  themes  only  as  tJ 
thoroughly  understand.  The  crudest  discussion  that  they  can  hold  c 
not  but  have  a  beneficial  tendency.  If  it  does  nothing  eke,  it  may  te 
them  their  own  ignorance,  and  act  as  a  guide-post  for  farther  read 
and  inquiry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  that  must  result  frraa 
comparison  even  of  the  roughest  and  most  incomplete  mental  notes, 
addition  to  all  this,  there  is  nothing  which  can  better  t«ach  the  asptr 
to  oratorical  fame  what  bis  powers  really  arc  than  the  habit  of  spe 
,  or  which  enn  give  him  a  better  opportunity  of  measnr 
1  capacities  for  the  task  against  those  of  his  fullows. 
Theological  subjects,  or  indeed  any  topics  which  may  possibly  g 
ligious  controversy,  are  zeulously  forbidden  at  these  discussion 
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Bui;  to  preyent  the  ardent'^nndergradoate  from  making  stray  alloBioiis 
to  the  tJieological  polemics  of  the  day  wonld  be  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tioQ.  Ereiy  age  has  its  own  particnlar  cant ;  and  the  cant  at  present 
pimlent  at  Oxford  may  be  called  the  intellectual.  We  liye  in  stirring 
times ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  afloat ;  old  creeds  are  fast  tottering  to  their 
M;  and  young  Oxford  is  beset  by  "  honest  doubts."  When  there  is  so 
nndi  sceptical  criticism  going  on  on  eyery  side,  it  would  obyiously  be 
^  sign  of  a  seryile  and  unenterprising  spirit  to  take  any  thing  what- 
ever upon  trust ;  and  if  one  finds  that  conscientious  scruples  are  thrust 
upon  one,  why  should  not  all  the  world  know  it  too  ?  Besides  this, 
there  is  something  yery  delightful  in  dealing  sly  cuts  at  orthodoxy, 
iiqiration,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  when  one's  tutor  may  be 
fltttding  dose  beside  one,  and  dare  not  remonstrate  eycn  with  a  word. 
^Huig  we  get  a  third  diyision  of  the  Union  orator — the  youth  who  seeks 
notoriety  by  eccentricity ;  who  prefers  being  a  kind  of  satirical  comet 
to  a  steadily  bumming  light — ^very  brilliant,  but  yery  irregular.  Under 
oettam  circumstances  it  is  considered  more  satisfactory  to  juyenilc 
mbition  to  be  pointed  at  as  entertaining  strange  yiews,  or  being  a 
oeatnre  of  dark  imaginings  and  gloomy  doubts  as  to  the  plenary  inspi- 
ntion  of  the  Bible,  than  to  be  held  up  for  uniyersal  admiration  and 
noitation  as  an  excellent  young  man.  It  is  true  that  great  caution 
nnnt  be  exercised  by  the  impassioned  opponent  of  Church  and  State 
in  hia  Union  harangues;  if  he  speaks  out  too  roundly,  the  president  will 
not  improbably  be  unconstitutional  enough  to  interfere  with  his  liberty 
of  speech,  and  ignominiously  call  him  to  order.  But  a  great  deal  can 
k  done  by  a  judicious  system  of  implication;  and  hints  and  allusions 
pRiperly  thrown  out  can  conyey  an  alarming  idea  of  suppressed  mental 
patoit)ation  and  disbelief. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  orthodox  uniyersity  ]X)litical  creed  is  at 
present  a  kind  of  refined  and  kid-gloyed  radicalism.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  be  of  a  destructiye  rather  than  a  constructiye  turn,  to  praise  judi- 
doQs  and  thoughtful  criticism  aboye  blind  and  intuitive  belief;  not 
ftatoonseryatismhas  not  its  representatiyes  among  undergraduates — 
It  heart  all  most  probably  would  be  conseryatiye ;  for  uniyersity  life  tends 
>b>ve  eyery  thing  else  to  foster  a  profound  contempt  for  the  divinity 
^'Xr.  Bright,  and  indeed,  generally  speaking,  for  all  who  have  not 
bad  the  advantage  of  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge  career.  Besides  this, 
^  ooarse  of  reading  through  which  the  young  student  has  to  pass 
ii^cHnes  him  rather  to  entertain  radical  than  conservative  theories ; 
'kfle  the  instinct  probably  of  all  young  men  is  to  side  with  those  views 
ttat  seem  the  more  daring,  and  consequently  the  more  attractive.  That 
^j^  good  is  done  at  Oxford  by  the  discussion  of  political  problems  it 
u  impossible  to  doubt ;  but  it  is  from  those  discussions  by  a  few  select 
*™cnda>  and  by  the  various  papers  which  are  read  at  essay  societies  and 
^  like,  rather  than  from  the  windy  declamations  held  at  the  Union 
dnbitodf. 
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With  a  not  altogether  insignificant  section  of  nndergradnates  the 
Union  is  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  University.  They  never  miss  a 
debate,  and  seldom  attend  one  without  managing  to  edge-in  a  few 
remarks  in  some  manner  or  other.  To  be,  at  some  period  before  they 
leave,  the  president  of  the  society  is  the  highest  object  of  their  aca- 
demic ambition.  The  Union,  its  debates,  and  its  debaters  form  the 
constant  theme  of  their  conversation ;  So-and-so  is  described  as  being 
a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  speaker,  or  else  as  never  speaking  at  all. 
There  is  an  air  which  these  young  gentlemen  affect  in  their  ordinary 
conversation  clearly  proclaiming  them  as  Union  orators — a  scmpnlons 
regard  to  attitudes,  and  a  studied  modulation  of  tone.  Their  whole 
time  is  virtually  a  preparation  for  their  forensic  efforts  ;  they  are  per- 
petually meditating  introductions,  perorations,  or  possible  subjects  for 
discussions.  When  alone  in  their  own  rooms,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
gesticulating  wildly,  of  addressing  passionate  i^peals  to  sofas  and  tables, 
and  of  thundering  forth  forious  denunciations  against  chairs  and  book- 
cases. In  conversation  they  remember  that  the  true  orator  should 
never  forget  himself;  and  in  moments  of  intercourse  with  their  most 
familiar  Mends  they  wonder  what  was  the  style  of  Cicero's  intimate  and 
unpublished  discourses  with  Atticus.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  are 
diligent  students  of  newspapers,  and  curious  collectors  of  any  stray 
stories  or  recorded  incidents  which  may  serve  as  illustrations  or  embel- 
lishments of  their  arguments.  They  regard  themselves  as  belonging 
to  the  greatest  University  in  the  world ;  of  which  the  most  imjwrtant 
place  is  the  Union  Club. 

When  Lord  Houghton,  in  his  speech  at  Cambridge,  remarked  that 
the  great  advantage  of  such  societies  as  these  was,  that  they  developed 
the  powers  of  accurate  and  ready  speech,  he  was  very  right,  in  the  way 
which  has  been  before  pointed  out;  but  we  question  whether,  to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Powis,  they  are  not  almost  more  valuable  "  as  furnishing 
a  common  point  of  interest  and  attraction  to  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous colleges."  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  they  are  rich  in  a  carefully 
selected  library,  and  in  reading-rooms  furnished  with  the  periodic^ 
literature  of  the  day,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  young  men  of  all  collies 
to  have  some  one  place  where  they  can  not  only  meet  each  other,  but 
exchange  opinions  and  views.  Union  oratory,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad,  can  boast  at  least  of  this  recommendation,  that  it  gives  young 
ambition  an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  what  qualifications  it  pos- 
sesses for  success. 
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Tbe  lattici-wmdow,  diamond-paned. 

Stood  open  as  the  twilight  waned. 
And  scattered  InsLrc  criiDHoD-raj'cd 
Upon  the  cottage  floor, 

Afi,  hair  his  disk  above  the  ground. 

The  nngrj,  sinking  snn  around 
His  shining  lances  played, 

In  blood  steeped  o'er  and  o'er. 

"  He  will  not  come,  he  will  not  come !" 
A  plaintive  whisper  faltered  ont. 
As  rose  the  shadows  ronnd  abont : 

"  The  night  is  blind,  the  wind  ia  dnmb ; 
The  dew  will  change  to  frosty  rime — 
0,  weary,  weary,  weary  time ! 

He  will  not  come,  he  will  not  come !" 

The  ruddy  Inatre  of  the  snn 

Grew  copper-bronzed,  then  pnqJy  dun. 
And  all  the  crush  of  pilcd-np  cloud. 
Like  scarcely  molten  ore. 

Cooled  qnickly  down  from  gray  to  swart, 

While  here  and  there  a  flickering  dart, 

That  almost  seemed  to  hiss  aloud. 

Lit  np  the  glowing  core. 

0  wistful  eyes,  0  straining  sight ! 
There  is  no  passing  shadow  falls 
Upon  the  distant,  leafy  walls. 

Athwart  the  sinking  purple  light ; 
No  youthful  footfalls  gaily  pass 
From  ringing  road  to  silent  grass, 

And  echo  through  the  coming  night. 

"  He  will  not  come  I"  pale  Lilly  sighed, 
Say  rather  whispered  hoarsely  low. 
As  in  her  hand  she  laid  her  brow. 

0,  better  she  alond  had  cried, 

With  flood  of  tears  and  throbbing  breast, 
Than  thus  had  watched  the  sun  to  rest, 

And  felt  with  light  how  hope  outdied  1 

0,  weaiy,  weary,  weary  time  1 
I  TbeBanuner'a  dew  makes  Winter's  rime, 
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The  flnsh  of  hope  brings  chilling:  fcnrs, 
And  Joy  is  droinied  in  her  own  tears. 
The  Bun  is  gone,  the  fires  died  oat 

TVhiuh  warmed  the  heaped-up,  eindeiy  bank 

Of  ragged  clouds,  piled  rnnk  on  rank; 
And  not  a  star  all  ronnd  aboot,  

Nor  glimmer  of  the  moon  on  high, 

WaB  Been  in  all  the  dreary  sky. 
Perhaps  the  fever  in  the  eight 
Of  that  lone  watcher  of  the  night 

Shone  ont  into  the  sombre  air ; 
For  snrely  there  was  life  and  light 

And  ghostly,  wandering  figures  there. 
Her  Eonl  looked  forth  into  the  gloom. 

And  in  a  misty  glimmer  traced 

Now  eyes,  now  li|)s,  hands  interlaced, 
A  breezy  down,  a  sheltered  room, 
A  waste  with  yellow  heather  broom  ; 

And  every  where  with  bcanty  graced 

A  fig:urB  Bmiling,  double-fitced  : — 
A  singing  brook  came  leaping  down 

'Tween  broken  banks ;  the  Bnmmer  n  " 
Had  filled  them  to  the  very  crown  j 
Had  chnnged  the  hmpid  drops  to  brown, 

The  purling  note  to  loud  reirain. 
The  low- arched  bridge  which  spanned  the  stream 

Lay  half  beneath  the  brawling  rush 

Of  sancy  waves,  now  low,  now  flush 
TVith  either  shore,  and  white  as  cream. 
A  timid  form — it  was  her  own — 

Stood  bending  near  the  narrow  ridge. 

Which  now  was  all  of  that  old  bridge 
The  water  had  not  overflown ; 
And  &B  she  quivered  on  the  shore, 

A  cheering  voice  spoke  in  her  ear, 

A  handsome  form  stood  by  her  Bide^l 

And  in  the  tumult  of  her  fear. 

With  nervous  arm  and  rapid  stride  1 
Her  safely  o'er  the  torrent  bore. 
With  drooping  lids  and  heaving  breast 
Her  more  than  thanks  her  voice  confeaecd,  ' 
And  love,  full-armed  in  tender  might, 
Flashed  on  the  stranger's  eager  sight 
In  quiv'ring  lip  and  flushing  cheek, — 
0,  let  thine  eyes  uo  torttiCT  seeV, 
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Pale  watcher  by  the  lattice-pone 
Since  twilight  trembled  on  ike  wane, 
To  trace  the  downward  path  of  flowers. 

Trod  blifisfolly  on  snmmer  eve 
With  him  the  loid  of  Lyndon's  towers, 

Till  leaves  and  blossoms  seemed  to  weave 
*  A  deathless  garland  ronnd  thine  head, 
As  one  to  joy  and  honour  led. 

Fair  path,  which  grew  so  wild  and  steep ! 

Bright  eve,  which  darkened  into  cloud ! 
Till  storm-drops  ronnd  thee  'gan  to  weep. 

And  snllen  winds  to  wail  aloud, 
And  leaves  and  blossoms  tempest-tossed. 
All  withered  as  by  sudden  fixMst^ 

Fell  dead  in  whispering  thy  name — 
Thy  name !    So  young,  so  weak, — ^lost,  lost  I 

0,  lost  to  all  but  death  and  shame ! 

"  He  will  not  come !"  with  listless  hand. 
And  outward  show  of  self-command, 

She  closed  the  lattice,  but  a  throb 
Of  pain,  that  was  not  sigh  nor  sob. 

Clove  through  her  heart  and  brain ; 
She  never  bent  beneath  the  throe. 
But  slowly  whispered  hoarse  and  low, 

"  Hell  never  come  again  I" 


There  was  a  merry  rout  on  Lyndon  Hill ; 

The  amber  light 
Through  all  the  mansion's  many  windoA's  shone ; 
On  stately  tree  and  garden's  flowery  zone. 
And  wit^  its  fan-like  rays 
Woke  to  a  glow  the  swiothy  cheek  of  night. 
And  from  its  low-browed  hall,  of  wont  so  still. 
The  busy  hum  of  many  voices  came ; 

The  chant  of  blithesome  lays, 

Of  boastful  words  the  loud  acclaim. 

All  hailing  one  proud  name ; 

And  made  the  air 

With  joyous  sound  and  radiance  &ir 

Exultant  and  aflame. 

Thus  rang  the  words  from  voice  to  voice  : 

"  Fair  Margaret,  our  Lyndon's  choice  !" 

There  came  an  echo  on  the  wind, 
A  glimmer  on  the  midnight  blind. 
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That  murmured  at  the  cottage-door, 
That  lit  the  lattice-pane. 
To  t*!!  the  news  from  Lyndon  Hill, 
Of  Lyndon's  choice,  of  Lyndon's  will. 
To  Lilly  watching,  fijck,  heart-sore. 
Since  twilight  'gan  to  wane. 
She  never  moved,  she  never  spoke, 
"When  on  her  ear  the  tidings  broke, 
But  with  a  strangely  vivid  glance, 
That  flashed  in  one  bright  ray. 
Then  settled  in  a  deadly  stare, 
She  sat  niwn  her  lowly  chair, 

And  head  unbent  in  rigid  trance 
Of  living  death  she  lay. 
0,  weary,  weary,  weary  time  1 
The  Summer's  dew  makes  Winter's  rime, 
The  flush  of  hope  brings  chilling  fears, 
And  Joy  is  drowned  in  her  own  tears. 


On  Lyndon  Hill  the  summer  Eve 

Sat  crowned  with  gold ;  her  fleecy  rob»] 
Of  white  and  roay-tinted  cloud 
But  half  concealed  her  azure  sleeve. 

And  girdle  of  the  roby  prond ; 
And  on  her  flushing  cheek  from  each  ear- 
There  himg  a  diamond  star, 
That  glittered  wide  and  far. 
And  as  the  Eve,  so  was  the  Morning  fair, 

Ai  following  Night,  who  stole  betimes  avi 
He  came  in  vigoar  through  the  radiant  air. 

Forth  shone  the  lovely  day. 
Not  lovely  only  in  its  liquid  light. 

And  breezes  leate,  but  in  its  flush  of  hoj 
Which  all  encompassed  in  its  living  scope. 
And  made  its  very  shadows  bright. 

Love's  jubilee  it  was,  and  so  it  shone. 
And  made  day's  eyes  as  lovely  oa  its  own. 
The  bride  of  Lj-ndon  met  the  dawn 
With  eyes  of  li^ht  and  cheek  of  rose. 

And  heart  that  throbbed  with 
In  greeting  of  the  love-lit  mom. 
But  there  was  one  with  face  foriom. 
Whose  cheek  was  as  the  falling 
Upon  an  icy  BtTe&vtt\«i\o>N, 


hone, 

i  its  own.  ^^ 

joyous  tl^^l 
g  snow    ^^H 
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False  Lyndon's  lore-bride  all  forsworn. 
From  her  deep  sunken  eyes  a  fire 

Streamed  forth  with  sullen  flame. 
While  firmly  closed  in  angnished  ire 

And  bitterness  of  shame 
Were  her  thin  lips,  now  white,  now  red, 
As  if  from  sudden  wounds  they  bled. 

Two  brides — ^but  one  teiae  groom ! 
Fair  Margaret  and  Lilly  fair ; 
The  one  with  living  blossoms  in  her  hair. 

And  brow  of  light  and  oheek  of  bloom  ; 
The  other  with  a  sallow  skin 
All  blanched  without  and  seared  within. 

For  bridal  both  arrayed 
In  fleecy  robes  of  chastest  white, 
A  coronal  of  orange-blossoms  made 
Decked  Margaret's  braids  of  night ; 
The  virgin  bridal-wreath 
Which  trembled  with  her  breath : 
In  pallid  Lilly's  tresses  brovm 
With  silver  leaves  there  gleamed  a  crown 
Of  roses  blanch  as  death. 

Fair  bridesmaids  deftly  flitted  round 

The  bride  of  hope  with  tender  care. 
And  voices  tuned  unto  the  sound 
Of  fond  solicitude  were  there ; 

And  treasures  rare 
Of  gifts  on  every  side  were  found. 
But  ah,  alone,  alone ! 
With  frozen  cheek,  but  burning  brain. 
Pale  Lilly  like  a  bleach  white  stone 
Stood  by  the  lattice-pane. 

Alone,  alone,  alone  I 
The  merry  beUs  were  ringing  out^ 
With  boastftil  clang  and  joyous  tone 
The  joyftil  message  round  about ; 
But  eveiy  clear  and  tuneftil  note 
Her  weary  heart  in  discord  smote. 
For  on  her  lonely  ear  they  fell 
The  boom  of  death's  low  solenm  knell. 

Then  as  the  hour  nearer  sped 
When  Lyndon  fidse  his  bride  should  wed. 
She  drew  from  out  a  sombre  niche 
A  flask  0/ sallow  green. 


And  drop  by  drop  upon  her  lip 
Sho  let  the  draught  unhallowed  drip ; 
"TwBB  full  of  gonte  as  black  aa  pitch, 
With  Bhining  film  between. 

The  poppy  and  the  henbane  juice 
Were  there,  and  herbal  poisons  fell, 

To  woe  and  shame  of  dreadful  use. 

Whose  hcllieh  names  I  dare  not  tell..  ] 

And  as  she  drank  the  deadly  brew, 
Her  features  sickened  in  the  sight ; 

And  not  her  robe  of  snowy  hue. 

Nor  wreath  of  rosea  pure  and  bright, 
As  lip  and  check  were  half  so  white. 

Then  from  her  throbbing  heart  the  rush 
Of  blood  came  mantling  to  her  face ; 

And  o'er  her  neck  and  cheek  the  flash 
Of  ruby  life  broaght  fire  and  grace. 

Light  filled  her  eyes,  and  forth  sTie  si 

With  all  the  loveliness  her  own. 
And  BO  in  beauty  heavenly  fair. 

While  not  a  cloud  ber  face  o'ercast, 

Into  the  sunny  air  she  passed ; 
And  at  a  tranquil  pace. 

In  bridal  white  and  roses  in  her  hair, 

Within  her  heart  despair, 

And  poison  in  her  very  breath. 
Went  forth  upon  her  walk  of  death. 

Across  the  garden,  with  its  flowery  host 

Of  bright-rayed  petals,  breathing  odonrs  sweet, 
And  through  the  orchard  where  the  branches  meet 

Just  overhead,  all  gnarled  and  weather- tossed ; 

Alonj  the  pleasant  lane,  where  green 

The  grass  fringed  all  the  way,  and  sunshine  came 

The  wild-flowered  hedge  and  pollard  trees  between, 
Her  snowy  robe  shone  like  a  brighter  flame. 

Tlie  birds,  which  once  would  flutter  to  her  feet. 
Flew  scared  away,  and  e'en  the  honaehold  cor, 
Who  brisk  with  joy  would  gambol  up  to  ber, 

Slunk  whining  back ;  and  some  she  chanced  to  meet 

Of  humble  viUagere,  who  used  to  greet 
Her  comiug  with  a  hand  upraised, 

And  hearty  speech,  in  tribute  to  her  wortli, 
Beside  the  path  stood  silent  and  amazed, 

Ae  if  she  were  some  Bprnt  u^u  coith. 


>l  up  to  uer, 
chanced  to  meet 
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So  passed  she  on  in  loreliness  sapreme 

And  yestal  white ;  now  through  the  serried  field, 
By  nodding  ranks  of  wheat-ears  half  revealed, 

Where  trembling  poppies  shone  with  mddj  gleam. 

And  blne-ejed  corn-flowers  watched  her  half  concealed. 

There  by  the  creaking  gate,  where  lazy  midge 
Hnng  floating  in  the  air,  or  toilsome  bee 

Swept  buzzing  by ;  then  o'er  the  narrow  bridge — 
The  yery  key-stone  of  her  memory ! — 

Where  once  had  rolled  the  waves  so  white  and  hoarse. 

Now  gurgling  gaily  in  their  narrow  course ; 

And  so,  by  bleach-white  road  and  deep  green-sward. 

She  reached  the  border  of  the  gray  churchyard. 

An  instant  by  the  open  gate 
Her  silent  footstep  paused  to  wait. 
Forth  rang  the  merry  marriage-peal 
Above  the  sacred  roof, 
When  mid  the  clang  there  smote  her  ear 
An  echo  rolling  swiftly  near. 
The  echo  of  a  carriage-wheel. 
And  clamp  of  horses*  hoof. 

She  glided  with  a  spirit-tread 
Among  the  living,  o'er  the  dead. 
Upon  her  face  a  hectic  bloom, 
A  glitter  in  her  eye. 
Low  whispers  followed  by  her  side 
Of  breathless  awe :  "  Is  this  the  bride  ?" 
From  clustered  crowds  on  grass  and  tomb, 
Who  watched  her  flitting  by. 

Mid  champ  of  bit  and  klirr  of  steel. 

The  jingling  of  the  harness  bright. 
And  whirr  of  many  a  carriage-wheel, 
Fair  Margaret,  all  love  and  light. 
By  Lyndon's  side  in  beauty  trod 
The  pathway  to  the  house  of  God — 
0  bridegroom  false !  bride  fair  and  leal ! 

But  as  they  neared  the  open  door. 
There  stood  a  phantom  them  before, 
A  second  bride,  in  like  array. 
With  lovely  face  unveiled. 
Which  flushed  and  bright  an  instant  shone, 
Then  sickened  to  the  hue  of  stone ; 
A  rigid  form,  which  barred  the  way, 
As  if  'twere  armed  and  mailed. 
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How  quailed  false  Lyndon  at  her  gaze, 
With  feeble  knee  and  parching  tongae. 
And  craven  ha^ids  that  clutched  and  clung 

About  his  bride,  dumb  with  amaze ! 

"  What  brings  you  here  ?"  he  whining  said- 
Her  white  fhce  looked  so  like  the  dead. 

Her  deep  eyes  set  in  deadly  glaze. 

"  /  am  your  bride  r    No  other  word 
Between  her  parted  lips  was  heard ; 
Then  with  a  shiver  and  a  moan, 

And  hands  that  to  her  bosom  clang. 
Upon  the  earth  a  white  form  rolled. 
False  bells !  ye  should  a  dirge  have  tolled, 
That,  echoing  through  wood  and  stone, 
The  bride-peal  had  outrang ! 

0  bridal  bells  I  0  jangling  chords ! 

0  discord  far  too  deep  for  words ! 

0  wedding  mom,  with  hope  so  rife. 

You  brought  two  brides,  but  not  one  wife ! 


WILLIAM  DUTHIl 


STAGE  JEWELS 

BT  DUTTON  COOK 


I. 

The  plajbillB  affixed  to  the  door-posts  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's-mn- 
fieldg  announced  a  performance  of  Mr.  Crown's  admired  comedy  of 
Sir  CmrUy  Nice^  or  It  cannot  be;  the  character  of  Sir  Courtly — "a 
fop  OTer-cnrions  in  his  diet  and  dress" — to  be  supported  by  Mr.  Knevit; 
while  the  favourite  actress  Mrs.  Askew  was  to  appear  as  Leonora — 
"Lord  Belgnard's  sister,  in  love  with  Farewel." 

"I  would  it  had  been  a  tragedy,  for  thy  sake,  Sir  Geoflfrey,"  said 
one  of  two  gentlemen — a  town  mouse  and  a  country  mouse — who  had 
stood  for  some  few  minutes  perusing  the  bill.  ''  It  would  have  afforded 
ns  rarer  sport.** 

"  Nay,  friend,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  care  not  what  the  players  may 
call  their  play.  TrtLgedj  or  comedy,  'tis  all  one  to  me.  I  cry  with 
^  or  laugh  with  them,  the  rogues,  just  as  they  would  have  mc. 
let)  methinks,  I'd  rather  be  laughing  than  crying  just  now.  One  has 
^  80  much  cause  or  reason  for  merriment  in  these  days.  There's 
i^othing  like  the  jesting  and  the  funning,  and  the  roaring  merriment 
^  used  to  be.  Things  are  not  as  I  can  remember  them.  Times  arc 
^^l^anged,  my  friend;  times  are  changed.  I  doubt  these  players  are  not 
"^men  they  were;  nor  the  women  neither,  for  that  matter." 

"You  wrong  them.  Sir  Q^oflrey;  they  are  pretty  players  enough; 
of  much  the  same  pattern  and  flesh  and  blood,  I  fancy,  as  those  who 
^^e  gone  before  them.  This  Eneyit,  now,  is  accounted  a  fellow  of 
1*^8  and  promise.    He  is  not  a  Betterton,  I  grant  you — " 

"Nor  a  Mohun,  nor  a  Hart,  I  warrant,"  interposed  Sir  Geoflfrey; 
*/%  were  players  indeed.  I  remember  them  well,  both  of  them;  and, 
^  a  younger  man,  have  seen  them  play  times  and  oft." 

"He  is  somewhat  light  in  the  graver  parts  of  tragedy,  it  may  be," 
Pyiwied  the  other;  "but  increaae  of  years  will  give  him  weight  and 
dignity.  He  is  but  a  young  man;  still  he  is  the  most  affecting  lover 
^  the  stage,  and  a  most  exquisite  fine  gentleman.  Then  he  is  of  very 
**^t  port  and  handsome  person,  with  a  voice  of  silver — a  clear 
^^ter-tenor,  with  a  melodious  warbling  throat  and  happy  elocution. 
He  has  played  havoc  with  the  women's  hearts,  this  Knevit.  There  are 
^y  tales  told  about  him,  Sir  Geoffrey,  that  are  common  talk  and 
town  gossip;  yet  none  the  truer  on  that  score,  possibly." 
"Well,  well,  let  us  see  the  dog.  Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  Ned." 
"He  comes  of  a  good  stock,  moreover.  His  grandfather  fought  and 
Ued  at  Marston  Moor,  and  was  held  high  in  honour  by  his  master,  the 
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Eoyal  Martyr.  Still,  if  you  would  rather  that  we  went  to  Dorset 
Gardens — '* 

"No;  we'll  see  this  Kjieyit,  Ned.  If  his  grandsire  fought  for  the 
good  cause,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  clap  hands  for  the  grandson,  let 
him  play  never  so  vilely.  But,  good  lack,  what  times  are  these,  Ned, 
when  a  gentleman  of  family  consents  to  figure  on  a  public  stage!" 

"  We  must  take  the  times  as  we  find  them.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"  True,  Ned,  true.  But  we  old  fellows  can't  help  looking  back  at 
the  past;  we've  but  a  brief  span  of  life  to  look  forward  to,  you  see,  Ned. 
You'll  be  doing  much  the  same  at  my  age,  though  you've  many  a  long 
year  to  jog  through  before  you  arrive  at  that.  I  pray  they  may  be 
happy  years  to  you,  good  friend.  But  you'll  count  me  a  gloomy  old 
put  to  be  talking  in  this  preacher  fashion.  We'll  to  dinner  at  the 
Three  Tuns,  and  crack  a  bottle  of  the  best ;  nay,  two  bottles,  if  the 
drawer  can  give  us  a  good  account  of  his  Burgundy." 

"  And  then,  if  your  humour  lasts.  Sir  Geoffrey,  we'll  to  the  theatre, 
to  see  pretty  Mrs.  Askew  and  (Jeorge  Knevit." 

"  Ay,  lad,  we'll  to  the  playhouse.  Since  this  troublesome  lawsuit 
of  mine  has  brought  me  to  London,  and  keeps  me  here,  I  must  see 
what  I  may,  anji  so  have  wherewithal  to  amuse  them  in  relating  my 
adventures  when  I'm  safe  back  among  my  dear  ones  at  the  old  house 
in  Wiltshire  again.  My  eldest  wench,  Mistress  Deborah,  charged  me 
to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  take  note  of  the  fashions  and  the  new  modes 
in  London,  and  give  a  good  account  of  the  same  to  her  when  I  got 
home  again.  She'll  tease  me  with  question  upon  question  as  to  this 
and  that;  she's  never  tired  of  listening  to  news  of  the  town.  A  shrewd, 
forward  jade,  tall  of  her  hands;  yet  a  winning  and  a  good  girl  too,  Ned, 
with  her  mother's  eyes  and  her  mother's  smile,  God  bless  her!" 

The  country  mouse  who  thus  delivered  himself  was  one  Sir  Geoffrey 
Lyddal,  a  Wiltshire  baronet,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  with  whom 
visits  to  town  were  matters  of  rare  occurrence,  and  who  was  in  London 
now  but  for  a  few  days  by  reason,  as  he  had  explained,  of  certain  legal 
business  that  he  had  on  hand.  His  companion,  the  town  mouse,  was 
Mr.  Edward  Hervey  of  the  Middle  Temple :  a  young  gentleman  who  set 
up  for  being  something  of  a  wit, — not  so  much  among  wits,  perhaps, 
as  among  Templars, — who  claimed  to  be  a  critic  of  plays  and  players, 
books  and  poems;  took  his  seat  in  the  pit  night  after  night  with  much 
regularity  and  gravity,  as  though  he  were  in  some  sort  a  judge  upon  a 
bench,  about  to  condemn  or  to  acquit  according  as  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  case  to  be  brought  before  him  might  seem  to  require;  and 
who,  moreover,  was  inclined  to  pride  himself  upon  his  acquaintance 
with  the  town  and  its  doings,  its  tattle  and  scandals;  being  rather  a 
spectator  of  than  a  sharer  in  its  malefactions,  however.  *  Not  that  it 
would  have  been  distasteful  to  Mr.  Hervey  to  have  imputed  to  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  current  naughtiness  of  the  times,  derived  as  much 
from  its  inside  as  from  its  out,  from  personal  experience  as  from  disin- 
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i  terested  oontemplation.  In  Mr.  Herrej's  day  rice  was  rather  gentle- 
manlj  than  not.  And  to  be  always  looking  on  and  ncrcr  taking  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  world  of  ton  and  quality  was  to  be  something 
like  a  timid  specnlatory  who  incessantly  studying  and  vexing  himself 
Qpnceming  the  doings  in  the  money-market,  yet  abstains  firom  risking 
an  inTestmenty  however  insignificant. 

u. 

Sir  Geoffrey  expressed  his  approval  of  the  treatment  he  received 
from  the  host  of  the  Three  Tuns  in  Shandois-street.  He  pronounced 
the  dinner  admirable,  the  Burgundy  excellent.  He  demanded  a  second 
bottle,  and  tendered  his  thanks  to  tiie  landlord  for  his  attention. 

"Whom  have  you  in  the  next  room,  drawer?"  he  inquired  of  the 
vaiter.  Sir  Geofitey's  attention  had  more  than  once,  during  his  meal, 
been  arrested  by  the  noise  of  loud  talking  and  laughing  and  boisterous 
RTeliy  proceeding  from  an  adjoining  chamber. 

**  In  Ko.  7,  Sir  Geofitey  ?**  said  the  waiter.  "  The  young  Welsh  baro- 
ttt)  Sir  Owen  Price,  is  entertaining  a  party  of  his  friends.*' 

''Ay,  ay;  Sir  Owen  Price,**  repeated  Mr.  Hervey,  with  a  sagacious  air. 

"A  noisy  party,"  continued  the  waiter;  "  they'll  be  breaking  heads 
tnon,  I  fear.  They've  begun  by  breaking  bottles.  The  house  would 
be  better  without  such  customers;  such  a  mad  roystering  set  as  they 
ve!  They  scare  away  honest  and  peaceable  folks  with  their  oaths  and 
dieir  brawling  and  their  drunkenness.  They'll  be  doing  grave  mischief 
befinre  long.  Already  they've  a  long  account  to  pay  for  smashed  glasses 
■d  ihafctered  platters.  But  Sir  Owen  is  a  man  of  property;  ho  must 
bare  his  will,  I  suppose;  and  he  pays  his  way.  We  can't  show  such  a 
Ctttomer  the  door." 
,.  "Hell  mend,  man,  he'll  mend,"  said  Sir  Geoffirey  charitably.  "  We 
BQit  make  allowance  for  the  heat  of  young  blood." — ^And  then,  the 
viiter  having  quitted  the  room,  he  demanded  of  his  friend,  "  Do  you 
knwr  this  Sir  Owen,  Ned?" 

"Ay;  I've  heard  tales  of  him,  and  seen  him  at  the  theatre,"  Mr. 
Berrey  replied,  rather  evasively;  and  he  lowered  his  voice  mysteriously 
tt  he  continued,  "  'TIS  said  of  him  that  he  is  the  lover  of  the  Mrs. 
AAev  whom  we  are  to  see  to-night." 

"The  jade!"  said  Sir  Geoffrey;  "will  nothing  less  than  a  baronet 
ttiDteat  her  ladyship?  But  it  has  ever  been  the  same  with  these  player 
^^KOOL  They  are  true  daughters  of  Moab,  as  the  Puritans  often  said 
tfihem." 

"Nay,  this  Mrs.  Askew  has  borne  a  good  repute  hitherto;  and  there 
V  litQe  known  against  her  now  for  a  certainty.  She  has  even  been 
MSed  at  for  her  prudery;  and  while  she  has  kindled  many  a  flame,  is 
*id  to  have  remained  ice-cold  herself.  Such  is  her  friends'  account  of 
ho.  Half  the  theatre  have  been  her  lovers;  yet  none  could  boast  that 
be  had  been  more  fovoured  than  Lis  fellows.    The  atorj  oi  ^Si  O^^Ti^ 
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BnccesB  may  not  be  true,  but  set  afloat  by  some  rejected  suitor  in  re- 
venge for  his  own  disappointment." 

"  We'll  hope  so,  Ned.  The  players  have  little  character  to  spare. 
We  will  not  rob  this  poor  creature  of  hers  until  the  case  against  her  be 
fully  proven.  And  now  let  us  discharge  the  reckoning,  and  move  on  to 
the  playhouse." 

The  party  in  No.  7  were  also  breaking  up.  Sir  Owen  Price  was 
calling  aloud  for  coaches  or  chairs  for  his  fiiends.  As  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  Mr.  Hervey  descended  the  stairs,  the  Welsh  baronet  was  heard 
talking  angrily. 

"  If  that  scoundrel  Knevit  dares  to  stand  between  me  and  Mrs. 
Askew,  let  him  look  to  it !  I  say,  let  him  look  to  it  I  One  way  or  an- 
other I'll  be  even  with  him,  the  dog,  let  who  will  try  to  hinder  me," 

"  Well  spoken,  Owen,"  said  one  of  his  friends. 

"  Major  Moxon's  voice,"  Mr.  Hervey  whispered  to  his  companion. 

"  Whom  is  he  threatening?"  asked  Sir  GeoflBrey. 

"  Knevit  the  actor.  He  is  Mrs.  Askew's  play-fellow,  and  is  said,  if 
any  one  has,  to  have  won  her  love, — I  know  not  with  what  truth. 
There  has  been  much  tattle  on  the  subject.  I  will  tell  you  more  of  it 
anon.    There  is  a  story  thereanent  that  is  worth  relating." 

"These  players!  0,  these  players!"  murmured  Sir  Geoffrey. 

They  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and 
took  their  seats  quietly  in  the  pit. 

III. 

"  Will  the  King  be  here  to-night,  do  you  think,  Ned?"  asked  Sir 
Geoffrey,  glancing  towards  the  boxes.  ^ 

"  The  King  !  Of  what  are  you  thinking.  Sir  Geoffrey  ?  He  never 
sets  foot  in  a  theatre." 

"  I  forgot,  I  forgot.  Times  are  changed.  Perhaps  he  does  well  to 
hide  his  grim  nut-cracker  face  at  Hampton  and  Kensington,  and  such 
outlandish  places.  The  players  must  speak  High  Dutch  for  him  to 
understand  them.     Our  English  tongue  is  thrown  away  upon  him." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Sir  Geoffrey,"  interposed  Mr.  Hervey,  looking  over  his 
shoulder  apprehensively. 

"  Nay,  man,  I  care  not  who  overhears  me.  I  wish  King  William 
no  harm.  But  I  can't  forget  old  times.  I've  seen  in  those  boxes, 
when  Sir  William  Davenant  was  manager,  his  most  gracious  Majesty 
King  Charles  the  Second,  with  his  Queen  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York,  attended  by  all  the  rank  and  beauty  of  England — it  was  a 
sight  worth  seeing— with  my  Lady  Castlemaine  and  Mistress  Eleanor 
Gwyn  glaring  at  each  other  from  different  sides  of  the  house,  as  though 
ready  to  pull  caps  or  begin  a  scratching  match  at  a  short  notice.  Ah, 
Ned,  those  were  times  to  live  in  !" 

Mr.  Hervey  was  possibly  a  little  wearied  by  the  frequency  of  his 
friend's  references  to  the  past. 
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"I  wonld  we  were  to  hfive  a  tragedy  in  lieu  of  this  comedy,"  he 
said  again,  as  he  studied  his  playbill. 

"Let  UB  be  content,  Ned,"  said  Sir  Gteoflfrey ;  "  I  warrant  the  rogues 
will  do  their  best  to  please  us." 

"Bat  the  story  I  promised  to  tell  had  reference  to  the  tragedy  in 
vhidi  Knevit  and  Mrs.  Askew  last  appeared.  We  might  have  had  some 
lepedtion  of  the  scene  to-night." 

"Give  me  the  story,  Ned.  Twill  pass  the  time  till  the  music 
begins." 

"You  are  aware.  Sir  GeoflBrey,  that  the  players  who  appear  as 
lorers  on  the  stage  do  not  always  bear  themselves  so  tenderly  towards 
each  other  behind  the  scenes?" 

"Doubtless  that  is  true,  Ned." 

"Well,  last  night  was  performed  the  late  Mr.  Otway*s  beautiful 
tagedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  than  which,  I  think,  a  finer  work  does  not 
ciist  m  the  drama  of  the  country.  Shakespeare  has  not  its  equal  in 
pathetic  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction ;  he  is  content  with  a  vulgar 
ddineation  of  tJbie  passions.  Well,  Enevit  was  the  Jaffier  ;  Mrs.  Askew 
Uie  Belvidera.  But  they  played  together  less  happily  than  usual. 
There  seemed  some  want  of  agreement  between  them.  The  lady's 
warmth  sprang  rather  from  her  anger  than  her  love.  She  glared  re- 
Kntfiilly  when  she  should  have  gazed  tenderly ;  a  baleful  fury  stood 
in  her  eyes  when  they  should  have  been  streaming  with  tears.  And 
Jaffier  seemed  rather  to  mock  her  sorrows  than  to  pity  them  ;  at  least 
10  the  spectators  judged  the  performance.  We  arrived  at  the  fifth  act ; 
■d  when,  after  die  had  said  '  Bequeath  me  something — ^but  one  kiss 
at  partiDg,'  the  lovers  ran  to  each  other*s  arms,  Belvidera  was  seen  to 
&iii7  ^  h^^  lo^  upon  the  cheek  in  lieu  of  kissing  him !  Jaffier 
eoold  scarcely  finish  his  part,  he  smarted  so  with  the  pain." 

ffir  Geof&ey  laughed  heartily  at  this  narrative. 

"The  dog  must  have  vexed  her  sorely,  I  doubt  not.  Very  likely 
he  deserved  all  she  gave  him.  Though  to  bite  a  man's  cheek — the 
VQen!  It  might  have  been  a  serious  matter.  A  lovers'  quarrel,  I 
>?pofle ;  but  it  was  sadly  out  of  place  in  Mr.  Otway's  tragedy.  I 
bow  the  play.  I  saw  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry  in  it,  years  ago.  And 
I  cried  like  a  child,  I  remember." 

IV. 

At  the  back  of  the  play-house,  behind  the  scenes,  dimly  lighted  by 
Ulow-candles,  amidst  much  litter  of  theatrical  properties  and  stage 
pniitare,  two  of  the  players  were  engaged  in  an  earnest  and  somewhat 
Ogiy  conversation.  The  one  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Askew — splendidly 
^Rsaed  in  a  pink-satin  train — the  Leonora  of  Mr.  Crown's  comedy; 
ie  other  was  Mr.  George  Knevit,  the  Sir  Courtly  Nice  of  the  evening. 

The  lady  was  very  handsome ;  though  her  beauty  was  of  rather  a 
iiggaid  kind.    In  spite  of  her  rouge,  there  was  a  hollow  look  about 
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her  wonderful  black  eyes.  Her  complexion — naturally  dark,  even  to 
swarthinesfi — was  much  aided  and  brightened  by  the  candle-light  of  the 
theatre.  She  was  still  quite  young,  notwithstanding  the  rather  deep 
lines  upon  her  face  ;  and,  famed  for  her  personal  charms  and  her  skill 
as  an  actress,  was  a  fayourite  toast  among  the  gallants  of  the  day.  At 
the  present,  however,  she  was  hardly  looking  her  best.  She  could 
smile  most  witchingly  when  she  chose  ;  but  she  was  not  smiling  now. 
She  was,  indeed,  very  angry.  Her  forehead  was  clouded,  and  she  had 
been  biting  her  red  lips  until  they  were  wet  with  blood. 

Enevit  was  superb  in  Sir  Courtly's  dress.  His  Antinous  profile 
lodged  out  from  a  profuse  blonde  periwig  that  reached  to  his  waist. 
The  streaming  curls  on  one  side  were  tossed  over  his  shoulder,  after 
the  fashion  Kneller's  portraits  of  the  men  of  his  time  has  made  fomous. 
HIb  coat  was  of  rich  green  velvet,  with  broad  gold-lace  edging,  and 
fliioulder-knots  of  scarlet  satin  ribbon.  His  long  waistcoat  was  of 
irhite  brocade  ;  his  stockings,  with  embroidered  clocks,  were  scarlet,  as 
were  the  high  heels  of  his  Spanish-leather  shoes.  His  long  lace  necker- 
chief was  worn  in  the  studious  unstudied  fashion  that  had  come  in  vogue 
since  the  battle  of  Steinkirk.  A  gold-hilted  sword,  a  tall  taseelled 
cuie,  and  a  beaver  hat,  thickly  fringed  with  feathers  and  thrust  be- 
neath his  arm,  completed  the  costume  of  the  magnificent  fop  he  was 
to  represent  in  the  comedy. 

"  You've  no  heart,  George  Knevit,"  said  Mrs.  Askew  passionately. 

"Quite  true,*'  he  answered,  with  a  sort  of  gay  scorn.  "Still, 
I  had  one  once ;  as  good  a  heart  for  ordinary  wear  as  a  man  need 
have.  I  must  make  shift  now  to  do  without  it,  I  suppose.  I  gave  it 
away— lent  it,  rather,  to  a  woman  who  used  it  shamefdlly,  and  returned 
it,  wounded,  crushed,  bleeding,  worthless.    No  ;  I've  no  heart  now." 

"  You  never  loved  me.** 

"  Did  I  not  ?    And  yet  I  thought  I  did.    And  you  thought  so  too." 

"  You  know  you  never  did.  If  you  had  ever  loved  me,  you  would 
not  mock  me  as  now  you  do.'* 

"  The  mocking  has  not  been  all  on  my  side.  Is  one  to  go  on 
loving  for  ever,  whatever  may  betide  ?"  He  took  snuff  with  a  gjand 
air.  "  I  value  /^w,"  he  went  on,  tipping  his  box  as  he  spoke.  "  Twas 
given  me  for  gold  5  I  deem  it  gold ;  but  if  one  day  scratches  should 
come  upon  it,  and  make  clear  to  me  past  all  mistake  that  it  is  but 
base  metal,  for  all  it  wears  so  bright  a  lacquer,  should  I  not  be  a  dolt 
and  a  madman  still  to  deem  it  gold,  and  value  it  as  now  I  do  ?  No, 
no  ;  I  am  fool  enough  for  most  things;  but  not  for  that.  If  the  idol 
we  bow  before  is  but  simple  clay,  for  all  our  faith  in  it  and  devotion 
to  it,  be  sure  we  find  out  the  feet  some  day,  and  topple  the  thing 
down  fipom  our  altar,  never  to  lift  it  up  or  to  bow  to  it  again  !" 

Something  of  both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  theatre  was 
in  his  speech.  What  wonder  ?  Was  he  not  an  actor  ?  And  then  in 
Mr.  Xnevit's  day  all  conversation  assumed  a  tone  of  somewhat  artificial 
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elevation — ^being,  as  it  were,  Bunnounted  by  a  tall  periwig,  and  moving 
about  on  high-heeled  shoes. 

"If  you  knew  all,  Greorge — ^if  yon  knew  all !"  moaned  Mrs.  Askew. 

^I  thank  yon,  mistress.    I  think  I  know  enough,"  he  said  coldly. 

"And  you  despise  me  ?" 

''I  despise  myself.  It  was  not  you  that  deceived  me  ;  I  deceived 
mjBell  I  have  but  myself  to  thank  that  my  deception  has  cost  me 
10  dear.  And  it  has  cost  me  dear.  Be  assiured  of  that."  His  voice 
tiembled  rather  as  he  spoke. 

"  Try  to  think  well  of  me,  George." 

"To  what  end  ?  Do  you  want  my  heart  mended,  that  you  may 
nre  it  again,  as  children  build  up  houses  of  cards  for  the  pleasure  of 
knocking  them  down  ?  That  cannot  be.  I  was  mad  to  think  that 
JOQ  were  better  than  the  herd  among  which  I  found  you.  It  was  not 
}oar  feuilt ;  it  was  my  folly  that  I  tried  to  find  a  diamond  in  a  lead- 
niine.  You  stood  out  for  your  price  ;  that  was  all.  You  were  not  in 
troth  better  than  the  rest.  Nay,  let  me  value  rather  the  reckless 
vendi  who  lets  herself  go  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;  there  may  be  a  grain 
or  Bo  of  heart,  of  honest  liking,  in  her  bargain.  There  can  be  none 
in  yours :  a  glass  coach,  with  footmen  to  run  in  front,  and  wax  flam- 
beaox  to  attend  you ;  a  black  boy  for  jonr  lapdog,  and  a  plenty  of  money 
in  your  purse !  Well,  you've  found  a  market ;  you've  received  the 
stipulated  price ;  the  transaction's  closed.  May  you  never  see  cause 
toiqwntitr 

"What  right  have  you  to  address  me  thus,  George  Knevit?"  she 
demanded  fiercely. 

"The  right  the  love  I  once  had  for  you  has  given  me.  It  was  a 
poor  thing,  doubtless.  You  thought  so  ;  you  treated  it  so.  But  poor 
tt  it  was,  it  was  a  thing  you  will  never  know  again.  Be  happy  with 
Uus  boor  who  has  bought  you — this  sot — this  Welsh  goat  fix)m  the 
mountains !    Will  you  weary  first>  or  will  he  ?'* 

"How  dare  you  say  this  to  me  ?" 

"Nay,  never  scowl,  mistress.  The  fire  in  your  eyes  has  no  terrors 
fc  me.  You  have  not  to  love  me  to-night  as  in  yesterday's  play." 
^h  a  laugh,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  face.  ''  The  mark  still  shows, 
I&«r.    I  must  pile  on  the  paint  to  hide  it." 

"I  was  mad  last  night  I  You  goad  me  and  torture  me,  and  then 
iiUrrel  that  I  turn  upon  you.  Your  bitterness,  your  cruelty  raise  a 
^  in  my  heart  I  seek  in  vain  to  lay ;  and  then — and  then — my 
^"^  whirls,  and  I  know  not  what  I  do  !  It  shall  not  happen  again  ; 
^7  be  merciful  to  me,  George.     Your  tongue  wounds  me  like  a 

"I  have  had  my  say,  mistress.  My  tongue  shall  wound  you  no 
DHwe." 

"And — though  all  is  over  between  us — "  she  paused,  as  though 
nliictant  to  bdieve  that  all  was  in  truth  over. 
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"  For  ever,"  he  Baid  firmly. 

^'  Still  wc  need  not  be  enemieB.** 

"  Why  shonld  we  be  ?  We  are  simply  players,  that  is  all ;  fol- 
lowers of  the  same  vagabond  trade — ^now  loving,  now  hating ;  now 
swearing  devotion,  now  vowing  vengeance ;  players  always,  our  real 
selves  never.  If  we  are  enemies,  it  shall  only  be  on  the  stage— just 
as  if  we  are  lovers  again,  still  it  shall  only  be  on  the  stage.  For 
the  rest,  we  are  members  of  the  same  troop,  bonnd  to  be  loyal  to  oor 
manager,  to  the  publics,  and  to  each  other.  Ask  my  aid  when  yott 
will — as  an  actress  ;  I  will  give  it  you — as  an  actor.  There's  my  hand 
upon  it." 

She  took  his  hand  with  an  effort,  sighing  and  agitated,  yet  mas^ 
tering  her  emotion. 

"  Is  that  the  first  music  ?"  she  asked.  "  Do  I  look  disordered  ? 
Have  my  tears  spoilt  my  paint  ?  I  have  to  begin  the  scene.  Why, 
you've  forgotten  your  rings!    But  you're  not  on  in  this  act." 

*'  I  left  them  behind  me  at  my  lodgings  by  mistake.  Never  mind  ; 
I  must  play  without  them." 

"  What  a  pity  I    Stay  ;  wear  this.    You  must  have  a  ring." 

"  It  does  not  matter." 

"  Sir  Courtly  must  wear  a  ring!  Eemember  what  you  said  but  now. 
You're  not  too  proud  to  accept  this  small  aid  from  a  fellow-player  ?" 

"  I'll  wear  it.    A  real  stone  ?" 

"  Nay,  a  bit  of  tinsel.  Where  are  your  eyes  ?  Keep  it,  George ;  it 
fits  you." 

"  I  must  not." 

"  It's  worth  nothing.  Are  you  so  proud  ?  Keep  it  as  a  pledge  of 
our  new  contract." 

"  Well,  as  you  will,  mistress."    And  he  slid  the  ring  on  his  finger. 

She  was  called  by  the  prompter ;  and  tripped  on  to  the  stage  as 
Leonora.    A  round  of  applause  greeted  the  favourite  actress. 

V. 

"  'Tis  a  gay,  sparkling,  witty  soul,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  who,  though 
he  would  every  now  and  then  pause  to  remind  his  companion  that  the 
entertainment  was  singularly  inferior  to  the  performances  he  had  wit- 
nessed as  a  younger  man,  nevertheless  appeared  to  derive  more  amuse- 
ment from  the  efforts  of  the  players  than  any  other  person  in  the 
theatre.  He  laughed  loudly  at  the  humours  of  the  comedy — ^which 
were  of  rather  an  unrestrained  kind — and  applauded  the  comedians 
vrith  most  thorough  heartiness.  Mr.  Hervey,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  a  little  apprehensive  that  his  character  as  a  critic  might  suffer 
detriment  from  association  with  one  who,  in  spite  of  his  lamentations 
over  the  past,  appeared  to  find  matter  to  praise  in  all  he  saw  and  heard. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  persons  occupying  the  benches  near  him,  there- 
fore,  the  Templar  firom  time  to  time  delivered  himself  of  many  ingenious 
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comments  on  the  actors  and  the  acting.  He  found  reason  to  censure 
the  redundant  grotesqueness  of  the  representatives  of  the  comic  charac- 
teiB  of  the  play.  "  This  is  not  nature,"  he  would  say ;  or,  "  This  is  only 
fit  for  a  droll  at  Bartholomew  Fair ;"  or,  "  For  what  docs  this  fellow 
take  nfi,  that  he  treats  us  to  such  low  buffoonery  ?"  To  Mr.  Knevit, 
Iwweyer,  he  awarded  praise  of  a  high  order.  "  He  is  no  longer  Knevit," 
he  remarked ;  "  he  is  Sir  Courtly  himself !  Observe  his  insipid,  soft 
dnlity,  his  fonnal  elegance  of  mien,  his  drawling  delicacy  of  voice, 
the  stately  flatness  of  his  address  and  the  empty  eminence  of  his 
manners;"  and  so  on.  Mrs.  Askew,  Mr.  Hervey  thought,  was  hardly 
herself  on  that  evening ;  the  part  did  not  very  well  suit  her,  as  it 
seemed  to  him. 

"'Sdeath,"  said  Sir  Geofirey,  "'tis  a  very  mirthful  play;  and  the 
npe  at  the  Puritans  very  pleasant  and  adroit.  I  have  laughed  till 
^J  sides  ache." 

In  the  course  of  the  perfonnance  a  slight  disturbance  occurred. 
Two  gentlemen  had  passed  from  the  pit  to  the  seats  on  the  stage.  The 
inoney-taker  had  objected  to  admit  them  without  their  paying  the  usual 
OHireased  price  for  this  accommodation. 

"Give  me  no  words,  fellow,  or  I'll  slit  your  nose  for  you.  Let  me 
pass,"  bawled  one  of  the  gentlemen,  with  an  oath. 

"I  dared  not  say  him  nay,"  the  money-taker  explained  after- 
wards. "  He  is  a  parliament-man,  and  a  roystering,  scouring  blade. 
It  would  be  more  than  my  life  is  worth  to  hinder  him — in  such  a 
nwodtoo." 

"  It  is  Sir  Owen  Price,"  Mr.  Hervey  whispered  to  his  companion. 
'* In  liquor  too,  as  usual;  with  his  rake-hell  friend  Major  Moxon  by 
^  side.    I  pray  we  may  not  have  a  brawl  upon  the  stage." 

Noisily,  his  dress  disordered,  his  wig  awry,  his  eyes  inflamed,  his 
^  smeared  with  snuff,  Sir  Owen  Price  staggered  to  his  seat.  He  was 
V^J  quiet  for  some  time,  beyond  hiccupping  occasionally.  He  gazed 
TOiffid  him  with  dim  vacant  eyes,  as  though  wondering  where  he  was. 
The  gallery  tittered  a  little  at  the  tipsy  gentleman,  and  a  wag  in  that 
'Wer  legion  of  the  house  hurled  an  orange  at  him,  but  not  with  very 
8^  aim ;  the  fruit  fell  harmlessly  into  the  orchestra. 

Knevit  was  going  through  his  chief  scene  with  Mrs.  Askew.  Sir 
Courtly  was  simpering  and  drawling  and  taking  snuff  in  his  most  ex- 
9^tely  coxcombical  manner. 

"Blood!"  Sir  Owen  said,  with  a  sudden  start,  to  his  comrade;  "do 
J^  mark  what  the  scoundrel  wears  on  his  finger  ?" 

"  Hush !"  whispered  Major  Moxon ;  "  not  a  word  now.  I'll  sec  to 
*^  You  shall  have  your  vengeance,  Owen." 

Knevit  and  Mrs.  Askew  finished  their  scene  amidst  a  tumult  of 

"Mrs.  Askew  is  certainly  not  herself  to-night,"  noted  Mr.  Hervey. 
•*  What  was  the  matter  with  jou,  mistress  ?"  "KneyW.  mopM^d.  ^1 
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fdftjr-CeUoir  as  the;-  stood  in  tbe  wmge.  "  How  yaa  trembledl  Hov 
ie  yoa  turned !     And  Ton  nuMed  joar  aum." 

"  George,  for  God's  sake,  take  off  that  nog !"  eho  said,  with  a  ecand 
iook  OQ  her  face. 

"Whyr 

"  I'll  t«ll  yon  all  another  time.  Mischief  vill  come  of  your  wescing 
■it  For  God*s  sake,  take  it  off!"  He  etood  for  a  moment  irrefiohte, 
■maBed;  glancing  &om  her  to  the  ring,  from  the  ring  to  her. 

"  1  ondexatand,"  he  said  at  length,  with  a  flaeh  of  ecom  in  his  e^ 
"  It  is  a  real  Btone !  Fool  that  I  naa !  I  might  hare  guessed  as  much. 
It  was  a  prceGQt  from  the  Weleh  sot,  your  lover ;  and  yon  fear  lest  be 
should  recognise  it!  Yon  voold  have  me  share  in  tho  mges  of  your 
diamel    Oat  on  yon,  vantonr 

He  tore  off  the  ring  from  his  finger,  finng  it  at  her  feet,  tbrnst  kf 
from  him,  and  tmned  away. 


On  his  way  home,  after  the  play,  lo  hie  lodgings  in  Hownni-Ktrnt, 
Btrand,  George  Knevit  was  confronted  by  two  men. 

"  What  would  yon  with  me,  Sir  Owen  Y"  he  demanded. 
"  I'd  send  my  fist  down  yoor  throat,  vagabond." 
"  I  have  no  quarrel  with  yon.  Sir  Owen,    Let  me  pass." 
Bir  Owen  by  way  of  answer  dashed  Ms  hat  in  the  player's  face. 
"  Coward  and  brute  1"  cried  Knevit,  as  he  epmng  back  and  die* 
his  aword.    "  Defend  yomself !" 

"  Nay,  a  gentleman  can't  croBS  weapons  with  a  mountebank,  thonglk 
he  may  wear  the  finest  diamonds  in  the  world,"  said  Jlajor  Moion. 

"  Stand  away,  sir ;  yon  have  no  share  in  tliie  quarrel.     It  was  nonei 

of  my  seeking ;  but  being  begun,  it  shall  go  on.     My  blood's  tip  now* 

Draw,  Sir  Owen,  as  yon  are  a  man !" 

Major  Moxon  pulled  away  his  friend. 

" Poltroon  afl  well  as  sot!"   cried  the  artor.     "Nay,  yon  doni 

escape  me.     Sore  a  blow  will  kindle  your  dull  boor's  blood."     An3 

with  the  flat  of  his  sword  lie  strnck  Sir  Owen  on  the  shoulder. 

»  Let  me  fight  him!"  bawled  the  baronet. 

"  Nay,  we've  a  better  card  than  that  to  play!"    The  major  whistled 

Three  men  sprang  from  the  shadow  of  a  doorway.  "  We  cudgel  plajerB: 

we  don't  cross  swords  with  them.   That's  yoar  man.   At  him,  you  t 

Don't  spare  him !" 

Knevit  was  surrotrnded.  He  sought  to  defend  ^imself  with  tii 
sword ;  but  a  savage  blow  broke  his  wrist,  and  his  weapon  fell  froa 
Ms  grasp. 

"  Help!— help!— watch  1"  he  Ecreamed.  Sir  Owen  and  his  frieffl 
made  good  their  escape. 

The  blows  rained  down  upon  the  face  and  head  and  ehonlderB 
the  devoted  pJaj-er.     Streaming  with  Uwod,  te  fell  in  the  roadway. 
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"  0  God,  I'm  blind !"  he  said  feebly.    "  I'm  a  dead  man !" 
A  few  more  cowardly  blows  as  he  lay  aenseless  on  the  ground,  and 
hk  assailantB  hurried  away. 

The  watch  came  up  dowly,  after  their  maimer,  recognised  the  suf- 
tmng  man,  and  bore  him  to  his  lodgings.  *'  They  had  suspicions," 
they  averred,  "  as  to  the  guilty  persons.  Sir  Owen  Price  and  Major 
Moxon  had  be&i  seen  loitering  about,  swearing  to  have  George  Kncrit's 
Uood.  They  (the  watch)  knew  that  no  good  would  come  of  it  all. 
They  had  said  so  firom  the  first** 

vu. 

Oeofi^  Knerit  neyer  spoke  more.  A  skilful  chirurgeon  was  called 
in ;  but  he  at  once  pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  The  poor  player's 
voonds  were  mortal. 

He  still  breathed ;  that  was  all  that  could  be  said.  For  the  rest, 
he  lay  stretched  upon  his  bed,  motionless,  inanimate,  a  light  napkin 
hiding  the  bruised,  disfigured,  maltreated  face  :  once  so  handsome  ! 

Mrs.  Askew  had  been  sent  for,  and  was  admitted  to  the  chamber 
inwhich  he  lay.  She  was  trembling  in  erery  limb,  white  as  a  ghost, 
Biek  with  terror  and  anguish.  How  «he  shiyered  and  turned  away  as 
Bhe  beheld  the  napkin  hiding  the  Antinous  features  she  was  never  more 
to  look  on! 

"  I  may  speak  to  him  ? — I  may  take  his  hand  ?"  she  asked  faintly. 

"  Tes,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  mistress,"  said  the  doctor.  ''  It  little 
loatibetB  what  k  done  now.    Only  don't  remove  ffte  chUifirom  hiafctcet' 

She  knelt  down  by  the  player's  bedside,  and  took  his  hand  between 
hen.    She  trembled — his  hand  was  so  cold. 

'^  If  he  could  only  hear  me  I"  she  moaned.  And  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  face.    She  was  left  alone  with  him. 

Presently  she  was  moved  by  a  sort  of  crazy  fuicy  that  she  would 
^eak  to  him,  even  though  he  could  not  hear  her,  even  though  he  was 
wliolly  dead  to  her. 

"  I  have  loved  you — ^loved  you  ever,  (Jeorge,"  she  began  in  a  low 
wft  Toice ;  "  God  knows  I  have  I  and  you  have  misjudged  me — ^mis- 
Nged  me  cruelly.  Yet  it  was  not  your  fault,  dearest  I  ought  to 
W  t(dd  you  all,  all,  from  the  first ;  but  shame  kept  me  silent.  My 
^er  is  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  coining.  I  shrunk  from  telling 
ywi  I  feared  you  would  think  me  also  involved  in  the  disgrace,  and 
>o,  unworthy  of  your  love.  When  I  listened  to  this  dreadful  man, — 
^  Welsh  fiend,  this  monster,  who  has  brought  death  upon  you, 
d^west,  and  misery  worse  than  death  upon  me — and  I  did  listen  to 
*^  yet  not  as  you  thought, — it  was  to  win  him  over — for  he  is  power- 
W,  and  has  powerful  friends  at  court — to  obtain  my  father's  pardon. 
"88  it  80  great  a  sin  ?  Could  I  refuse  his  presents  ?  I  did  not  dare. 
To  offend  him  was  to  lose  all  hope  of  saving  my  father's  life.  Yet 
^er,  never,  Geor^,  was  I  gailty  in  deed,  or  word,  oi  Qaovx^\»  oil^^ 


are  very  nncortam  about  the  date  of  the  north  tower  of  th«  a 
church,  bat  it  is  of  great  nge.  If  Irclnnd  be  the  island  of  sainu, 
Cornwall  Diay  well  be  uslled  the  county  of  eaiuts.  There  are  abuot 
144  pariBhes  in  England  and  IV ales  whose  namcB  are  taken  from  Kainta, 
and  of  these  5G  arc  in  Cornwall.  And  some  of  these  saints  hate 
greatly  distiugniBhcd  theniBelves,  in  ways  both  eaintly  and  onsaintlv. 
Bt.  Jnst,  accepting  the  hospitality  of  St.  Kevcme,  is  recortled  to  hate 
stolen  the  gold  cup  from  wliich  he  hod  dmnk  esuellent  wine,  bat  8t. 
Ecrcme  followed  him  and  pelted  him  with  stones  till  he  dropped  the 
chalice.  The  atones  which  he  threw  lie  upon  Crousa  Down  to  this 
day.  There  is  also  recorded  a  wmilar  encounter  between  8t.  Jnst 
and  St.  Scnnen,  two  muscular  Christians  of  that  primeral  time.  Bat 
St.  Neot,  a  pigmy  Baint  fifteen  inches  high,  was  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  brotherhood;  and  his  miracles  are  depicted  upon  stained  glflss 
in  his  church  near  Liskeard,  They  are  really  very  respectable  miracles. 
That  wild  deer  should  come  and  willingly  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke, 
when  thievofi  stole  his  oxen,  may  seem  commonplace,  but  nobody  can 
make  a  similar  objection  to  the  story  of  the  three  fishes,  placed  liy 
an  angel  io  St.  Neot's  well  for  the  saint's  sustenance.  He  was  to  eat 
one  a  day,  and  there  would  be  always  three.  Bat-,  tbe  saint  being  ill, 
his  too  zealous  servant  caught  two  of  them,  and  dressed  each  in  a 
different  way,  to  tempt  the  holy  man's  appetite.  St.  Neot  ordered  tlie 
fish  to  be  thrown  back  into  Uie  well,  where  they  at  once  came  to  life 
again.  The  well  is  there  still,  with  a  granit«  arch  over  it,  but  the  fish 
are  gone ;  nor  will  the  traveller  see  the  Lilliputian  saint  standing  up 
to  his  neck  in  water  while  reciting  the  Psalter,  as  was  his  wont  daily. 

Holy  wells  arc  a  Oomiah  peculiarity.  St.  Ludgvan's,  in  the  old 
time,  possessed  tbe  power  of  making  the  eye-sight  keener  and  the 
speech  clearer ;  its  only  endowment  now  is  that  those  who  arc  chris- 
teoed  with  its  water  are  safe  from  hanging,  St.  Keyne'e,  as  readers  of 
Southey  arc  aware,  confers  matrimonial  sapreniacy  on  tlie  husband  or 
wife  who  first  drinks  of  it  after  marriage.  Five  large  trees,  an  oak,  on 
elm,  and  three  ash  treee,  grow  out  of  the  masonry  which  covers  ibis 
picturesque  well.  Other  famous  springs  there  are,  loo  numerous  to 
describe ;  but  the  Kieve  or  waterfall  of  St.  Noctan  or  Nighton  must  not 
be  forgotten,  in  whoso  depths  the  saint  dro[)ped  a  silver  bell,  which 
may  never  be  recovered  until  the  Christian  faith  recovers  its  antique 
purity.  A  beautiful  legeud,  linked  to  as  beautiful  a  scene.  Bnt  ilr. 
Wilkie  Collins,  when  rambling  "beyond  railways,"  failed  to  find  the 
Eieve ;  and  Mr.  Bobert  Hunt,  whose  recent  work  on  Cornish  super- 
stitions would  be  more  interesting  if  more  condensed,  is  indigaaut  that 
the  "  nymph  of  the  waterfall"  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  a 
neighbonring  farmer.  This  system,  necessary,  perhaps,  in  tlie  tourist- 
trodden  Isle  of  Wight,  seems  absurd  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall. 

Whitesand  Bay,  aptly  named,  and  the  quaint  old  myrtle-shro 
towns  of  East  and  West  Loot,  \iU\(i  sAvevfti  6\sik«  Edward  I.'s  day^  J 
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The  coTmties  of  England  differ  very  widely  in  their  characteristics. 

Although,  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  London,  it  is  easy  to  find  wild 

keaths,  and  belts  of  beech-forest,  and  lonely  valleys  that  might  be 

Ittpies  from  human  habitations,  yet  the  shadow  of  the  great  City 

•eemg  still  to  fall  upon  us.    We  know  that  if  we  climb  yonder  beacon, 

we  may  catch  sight  of  royal  towers,  may  perhaps  sec  Sydenham's 

ftntastic  palace  gleaming  on  the  verge.     Now  the  Londoner  who 

deores  to  forget  London,  may  effectually  attain  his  object  by  visiting 

ttafc  beautiful  peninsula  which  Tamar  and  Torridge  divide  into  two 

cwmties.    I^  taking  the  rail  from  Paddington,  he  will  turn  pedestrian 

^8oon  as  he  has  crossed  Brunei's  wondrous  bridge  over  the  Tamar,  I 

ciQ  promise  him  a  tour  as  enjoyable,  and  scenes  as  new  and  strange  as 

if  he  were  among  the  Alps.    And  he  will  meet  fewer  fellow-tourists — 

fiter  of  those  dusty  and  determined  people  who  travel  as  a  duty,  and 

'Vonld  on  no  account  omit  seeing  any  thing  noticed  by  Murray. 

Murray,  by  the  way,  whose  Handbook  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  is  one 

of  the  best  of  the  series  (though  the  pedestrian  would  prefer  it  in  two 

Tolames  instead  of  one),  suggests  a  walking  tour  of  thirty  days  in 

Cornwall.    A  good  walker  may  probably  exhaust  the  county  in  less 

tine.    Although  I  have  lived  in  it,  I  have  never,  as  with  other  coun- 

^  tried  the  experiment  of  walking  through  it  at  one  stretch.    As- 

mredly  a  month  spent  in  Cornwall  may  be  a  very  delightful  month 

indeed.    But  I  will  briefly  follow  the  route  suggested,  starting  from 

Utash,  the  first  town  in  Cornwall.    Well  do  I  remember  how  four 

Wees  toiled  to  drag  the  mail-coach  up  the  steep  street  of  this  quaint 

pJd  borough  town.    Now  you  cross  the  Albert  Bridge,  without  wonder- 

^  80  much  at  the  mighty  viaduct  as  if  you  had  seen  its  giant  tubes 

ufked  into  Uieir  place  by  hydraulic  pressure.    The  mayor  of  Saltash  is 

^  man  of  no  slight  importance ;  Murray  describes  him  as  ''by  virtue  of 

*^  office  coroner  for  the  borough  of  Plymouth ;"  but  his  coronership 

f^y  extends  only  to  the  ships  in  the  harbour.    Plymouth  harbour  is, 

^  bet,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Saltash  for  all  purposes,  a  silver  oar  being 

Uie  mayor's  igrmbol  of  authority ;  and  shipping  dues  are  still  paid  to  the 

^^^rporation  of  Saltash.    I  heard  Mr.  Commissioner  Hare  remark  that, 

^  Uie  revenues  of  Saltash  borough  had  not  been  wasted,  they  would 

^ve  exceeded  those  of  Liverpool.    Saltash  is  peculiarly  famous  for  its 

feminine  rowers.    If  you  want  a  boat  on  the  Tamar,  you  must  be  con- 

^t  to  be  rowed  by  women :  the  men  are  too  indolent.    I  have  seen 

^«  iromen  pull  at  Saltash  regatta,  and  can  speak  well  of  their  powers. 

St.  Gennans  follows,  whose  church  was  the  cathedral  of  Cornwall, 
^whose  name  gires  the  courtly  Eliots  their  title  of  eatV.    AxlIvq^vx^^^ 
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people  bring  branches  and  flowers  from  the  fields,  and  dance  hand  in 
hand,  not  only  through  the  streets,  but  through  the  houses  also.  What 
a  pity  that  Herrick,  when  he  held  a  Devonshire  living,  had  not  seen 
these  strange  Floralia,  and  celebrated  them  in  veraal  song!  Near 
Helston  is  the  Loe  Pool,  a  lake  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of 
small  pebbles.  Loe  Bar  is,  in  Cornish  tradition,  attributed  to  the 
giant  Tregeagle,  a  most  grotesque  monster,  in  whose  legend  ancient 
and  modem  myth  are  curiously  blended.  There  was,  it  seems,  an 
actual  Tregeagle,  steward  to  Lord  Robartes,  of  Lanhydrock,  about  two 
centuries  ago,  and  quite  a  model  unjust  steward.  He  received  from  a 
tenant  a  payment  of  rent,  but  made  no  entry  of  it ;  after  his  death, 
his  successor  sued  the  man  for  his  rent,  and  the  defendant,  by  some 
unexplained  means,  brought  into  court  no  less  important  a  witness 
than  Tregeagle's  ghost,  whereupon  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited.  But, 
the  case  being  over,  Tregeagle  declined  to  return  to  the  grave.  So 
he  was  sentenced,  according  to  one  account,  to  empty  Dozmare  Pool 
with  a  limpet-shell ;  according  to  others,  to  make  trusses  of  sand  and 
bind  them  with  ropes  of  the  same  material ;  and  it  was  during  some 
such  impossible  labour  that  he  dropped  the  sack  of  sand  which  forms 
Loe  Bar.  Moormen  and  fishermen,  hearing  the  wild  wind  wail  around 
pinnacles  of  rock,  believe  that  it  is  the  cry  of  the  tortured  Tregeagle. 

South  of  Helston  is  the  Lizard  district,  every  inch  of  whose  divine 
coast  deserves  to  be  traversed.  From  the  dangerous  rocks  called  the 
Manacles  to  Lizard  Point,  there  comes  a  succession  of  beautifril  shel- 
tered coves,  each  differing  from  the  last.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  beauty  of  the  rocks  of  serpentine,  diallage,  hornblende,  felspar, 
which  abound  on  the  Lizard  coast.  This  district  is  a  paradise  for 
geologists,  and  consequently  for  botanists,  for  where  the  serpentine  is, 
there  also  is  Erica  vagans ;  and  in  Kynance  Cove,  one  does  not  know 
whether  most  to  admire  the  variety  of  the  rocks  or  of  the  plants.  The 
devil  has  his  share  in  the  mythology  of  the  Lizard.  In  Asparagus 
Island  a  deep  chasm  is  known  as  his  Bellows,  from  which  with 
thunderous  sound  issues  at  intervals  a  mass  of  water.  His  Post-office 
is  an  orifice  at  which,  if  you  hold  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  is  suddenly  torn 
from  your  hand,  and  there  comes  back  an  answei^f  wind  and  water 
mingled.  High  up  on  the  island  you  may  look  down  into  his  hideous 
Throat,  where  the  foam  boils  eternally.  And  at  the  fishing  village  of 
Cadgewith  you  may  see  his  Frying-pan,  a  pit  into  which  the  sea  enters 
at  flood-tides. 

After  exploring  the  Lizard,  the  traveller  will  go  on  to  Marazion  and 
Penzance.  Marazion  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  perplexing  name  and 
its  very  good  turnips.    But  turn  southward — 

**  Where  the  great  yision  of  the  guarded  mount 
LookB  towards  Namancos  and  Bayona*B  hold." 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  on  which  stands  the  castle  of  the  St.  Anbyns, 
can  he  approached  at  low  water  by  a  causeway  450  yards  long.    The 
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older  parts  of  the  castle  ore  interesting,  especially  the  Cheyj  Chase 
Boom,  which  was  the  monastic  refectory.  The  road  from  Marazion  to 
Peozance,  along  the  margin  of  Mount's  Bay,  is  beautiful  beyond  de- 
smption,  and  Penzance  itself  is  an  interesting  town,  with  hotels  where 
ihe  tourist  can  hare  a  little  luxury  for  a  change,  with  a  delicious 
dimate,  and  with  a  unique  capacity  for  producing  early  vegetables. 
The  writer  of  Murray's  Handbook  seems  rather  surprised  that  the 
Penzance  people  should  make  the  conger  eel  into  pies ;  if  he  had 
fived  in  the  Channel  Islands,  he  would  probably  have  learnt  to  relish 
conger  soup.  I  am  told  that  the  conger  is  largely  used  as  a  basis 
ftr  Ac  turtle  soup  consumed  in  London.  The  eves  of  St.  John  and 
'  8L  Peter  are  in  Penzance  celebrated  by  bonfires — a  relic  of  the  worship 
of  the  sun. 

Penzance  is  a  capital  centre  for  excursions  and  for  thoroughly  ex- 
iting the  Land's  End.  St.  Ives  must  be  visited,  of  course.  Near  it, 
on  a  hill,  is  a  pyramidal  monument  to  one  John  Knill,  a  bencher  of 
Gnj'g  Imi,  who  left  some  land  with  a  will  to  the  effect  that  every  five 
jean  a  matron  and  ten  maidens,  in  white  vestures,  should  walk  in  pro- 
oenion  to  the  pyramid,  dance  round  it,  and  sing  the  100th  Psalm.  He 
ii  not,  however,  buried  here,  as  he  left  his  body  to  the  anatomists  of 
Loodon.  Cape  Cornwall  and  St.  Just,  with  the  perilous  workings  of 
Botallack  mine,  form  another  day's  excursion ;  and  any  one  who  gets 
ihu  fiur  shoold  not  return  without  descending  into  the  depths  of  this 
RDowned  mine,  and  hearing  the  ocean  roaring  above  him.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  glory  of  the  Land's  End,  where,  when  there  is  a 
ftaah  breeze,  one  gets  some  idea  of  the  everlasting  strife  between  the 
RaUeaa  sea  and  the  rocks  which  guard  the  land.  Is  Arthur's  Lyoncsse 
RaUy  hidden  beneath  the  seething  waters  that  stretch  south-western  to 
the  Cassiterides  ? 

The  tourist,  on  his  return  journey,  wiU  take  Bedruth  and  Bodmin, 
the  former  of  which  lies  in  the  heart  of  an  important  mining  district. 
Halfffay  from  Bodmin  to  Lannceston  is  the  Jamaica  Inn,  close  to  the 
fineat  inland  scenery  of  Cornwall.  Here  the  wild  hills  of  Brown  Willy 
and  Boughtor,  the  rugged  valleys  of  Hanter  Gantick  and  Hannon,  are 
^▼ortti  exploring.  Dozmare  Pool,  a  fjavourite  haunt  of  the  demon 
l^egeagle,  lies  in  the  same  wide  moorlaud.  And,  to  my  mind  a  scene 
rfno  common  interest,  there  is  the  small  farmstead  where  Adams  the 
aabcoomer  was  bom,  and  where,  when  I  last  crossed  those  moors,  his 
fitter  still  held  the  even  tenour  of  his  way.  To  look  at  that  little 
finiQ-house,  and  then  to  think  of  the  successful  search  for  an  unknown 
pliQet  in  the  outer  limits  of  the  solar  system,  made  by  the  Cornish 
fiinQer's  son,  is  a  striking  lesson  on  the  might  of  genius. 

Lannceston,  once  called  Dunheved,  has  a  fine  old  ruinous  castle, 
^^toig  high  above  the  town.  The  church,  built  entirely  of  granite,  is 
lemarkable  as  having  all  the  stones  carved.  This  borough  and  its 
"*M)  of  Newport  returned  four  members  to  Pailiam^xi^  \>^foTfe  'Oaa 
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Reform  Act ;  it  now  returns  one,  who  really  repreaenta  the  proprietj 
of  tha  Werrington  oatate.  This  property  has  refcntiy  been  pDrcbai 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  j 
member  for  Launceston— a  chang;e  not  noticed  by  Murray.  Comwi 
wa8  quite  a  county  of  rotten  boniugha ;  the  Ileform  Act  reduced  il 
repreBentatives  from  forty-four  to  fourteen,  and  I  suppose  any  hUi 
act  of  the  same  nature  will  scarcely  leave  it  untouched. 

From  I.aunccston  the  tourist  will  make  for  the  northern  c 
"  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude  and  Boss."      Here  are  the  miuE  4 
renowned  Tintagel,  high  upon  a  cliff  which,  as  Norden  saya,  a  n 
must  have  eyes  to  scale.    These  rains,  partly  on  the  mainland,  ] 
on  a  peninsular  rock  which  the  sea  is  rapidly  making  into  an  isla] 
are  said  to  liave  been  connected  by  a  di'awbridge.     Here,  accordingi 
the  Arthurean  romance,  as  edited  in  Henry  II.'b  reigu  by  the  [ 
and  humorous  archdeacon  who  wrote 

"  Uihi  eat  propo^tum  m  tabema  mori," 
Gorlois,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  left  his  wife  m  apparent  safety,  whilol 
defended  Dimilioch  against  Uthcr  Pcndragon,  wlio  was  smitteal 
Igema's  beauty.  Safe  she  would  have  been,  doubtless,  but  for  V 
magic  of  Merlin,  who  brought  Uther  into  Tintagel  in  the  likeneail 
Gorlois.  Igema  welcomed  him,  and  gave  him  full  goblets  of  i 
nod  rest  upon  her  white  bosom,  while  her  true  lord  lay  slain  in 
before  the  ramparts  of  Dimilioch.    And  thus  was  Arthur  horn. 

The  romance  of  Arthur,  which   Mr.  Tennyson  has  Tirified  i 
idealised  for  us,  has  left  few  traces  in  Cornwall.     There  is  a  r>| 
belief  that  the  king  was  changed  into  a  Cornish  chough,  wltich  b 
is  deemed  unlucky  to  kill.    And  we  may  tiy  to  identify  the  o 
place  little  town  of  Camelford  with  that  charmed   Camelat,  i 
Launcelot  met  Guinevere, 

on  tbo  aummer  eide, 

tdward  the  streani." 

But  the  inriuirer  will  find  bo  traces  anywhere  of  the  great  my! 

except  (as  I  learn  from  Murray)  that  Cornish  maidens  are  still  diris- 
tened  Jennifer  after  the  faithless  qneen. 

All  the  coast  from  Tintagel  to  Bude  (where  Mr.  Gnmey  invented 
the  Bude  Light)  is  full  of  wild  sublimity.  Bnacastle  is  properly  Bot- 
treaux  Castle;  and  the  parish  church  of  Bottreaus  is  famed  for  its 
silent  lower.  Ages  ago  the  Bottreanx  people  were  envious  of  Tint^^jel 
bells — bells  said  to  have  been  tolled  when  Arthur  was  slain.  So  they 
sent  to  London  for  a  tunable  peal,  which  came  by  sea ;  and  the  pious 
pilot,  hearing  Tintagel  bells  ringing  vespers,  thanked  God  for  the  safe 
voyage i  whereon  the  impious  captain  said,  "Thank  me  and  the  g 
ship  i  yon  can  thank  Ood  ashore."  And  a  storm  arose,  and  the  bU 
foundered,  and  the  pilot  alone  was  saved.  Even  now,  amid  the  b 
r  hear  Bottreanx  bells  tolling  fbtbome  deep  in  the  sea.    AH 
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poet^  of  more  than  average  excellence,  the  Rev.  B.  Hawker,  has  a  fine 
ballad  on  "  The  Silent  Tower  of  Bottreanx :" 

"  The  flhip  rode  down,  with  courses  free, 
The  daughter  of  a  distant  sea, 
Her  sheet  wm  loose,  her  anchor  stored, 
The  merry  Bottreaux  bells  on  board-— 

'  Ck>me  to  thy  God  in  time  I* 

Bung  out  Tintagers  chime — 

'  Youth,  manhood,  old  age  past, 

Come  to  thy  Qod  at  last  !* " 

Rom  Willapark  Point,  near  Boscastle,  there  is  one  of  the  most  fear- 
fidlj  sablime  prospects  on  the  Cornish  coast. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Cornish  are  a  superstitious  race.  Fisher- 
aoi  and  miners  are  natural  lovers  of  legends.  The  strange  sounds  of 
tbe  winds  and  wares  on  those  wild  shores  have  suggested  the  yells  of 
tlie  tortured  Tregeagle  and  the  deep  toll  of  the  lost  bells  of  Bottreaux. 
The  ghostly  shadows  seen  in  the  imperfect  light  of  the  mines,  the 
Tagae  noises  heard  in  those  deep  workings,  have  given  rise  to  tales  of 
phantom  dogs,  of  spectral  hands  in  the  shafts,  of  voices  and  knockings. 
Ihe  vast  masses  of  granite  and  other  rock,  placed  in  strange  positions, 
piled  one  on  anotiier,  as  in  the  Cheesewring,  balanced,  as  in  the 
Logans,  are  easily  accounted  for  if  we  assume  a  race  of  early  giants, 
oonnously  powerful,  and  given  to  rough  kinds  of  play.  It  is  hard  to 
uj  why  Sir  Francis  Drake  should  be  a  hero  of  magical  myth  in  Tamar 
land,  but  he  is  so.  The  "  leat,"  or  water-course  which  supplies  Ply- 
Boath  with  water  from  the  moorland,  is  said  to  have  broken  its  way 
tboQgh  the  land,  following  his  horse's  tail  as  he  rode.  And  there  is  a 
itoiy  of  his  wife's  deeming  herself  widowed  while  he  voyaged  round  the 
'  world,  and  of  her  attempt  to  commit  bigamy  being  prevented  by  a 
cumon-ball  which  the  gallant  sailor  aimed  so  well  from  the  Antipodes, 
tbat  it  came  up  through  the  chancel-floor  of  St.  Andrew's  church  at 
Plymouth.  The  most  characteristic  portion  of  Cornish  folk-lore  relates 
to  fiury  widowers,  who  entice  mortal  maidens  to  nurse  their  children. 
^  the  most  remarkable  statement  we  have  seen  on  the  subject  is 
^  to  Mr.  Bobert  Hunt,  who  says,  "  A  gentleman  well  knotvn  m  ihs 
^ary  world  of  Lofubrtj  very  recently  told  me  that  he  once  saw  in 
Devonshire  a  troop  of  fairies !"  I,  though  a  haunter  of  Devon's  most 
solitary  nooks,  have  never  known  that  fortune. 

There  are  men  living  who  can  remember  the  time  when  the  traffic 
of  Cornwall  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  mules.  The 
rojal  mail  found  ittf  way  into  this  county  last  of  all.  And  now, 
though  Brunei  bridged  the  Tamar,  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that 
here  it  is  easy  to  get  beyond  railways. 

Sixty  years  since,  a  west-country  clergyman  expounding  the  parable 
of  the  ''Supper  and  the  unwilling  guests,"  denounced  the  excuse  of  the 
man  "who  had  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  could  not  come,"  as 
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"frivolooB  indeed."  "Wliy,  he  might  have  bronght  her  behind  U 
on  a  pillion."  There  ore  no  ladies  to  be  seen  upon  piltiona  i 
though  the  farmere'  danghtore  are  famous  hands  at  riding  to  mariJ 
There  seem,  by  the  way,  to  be  two  distinct  races  in  Cornwall,  if  a 
may  judge  by  the  women.  Along  the  coast  and  in  the  fishing  toid 
the  type  of  youthful  beauty  is  plump  and  dumpy,  rabtcund  and  rotni 
but  elsewhere  the  traveller  meets  a  more  graceful  style  of  maiden. 
lithe,  long-waisted,  and  lissom.  The  men  are  usually  short  and  broad- 
cheated;  famous  wrestlers,  whose  centre  of  gravity  lies  low.  They  saj 
a  company  of  Cornish  volunteers  stands  on  more  ground  than  the  si 
number  from  any  other  coonty, 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  immense  good  wrought  by  JJ 
Wesley  among  the  miners  and  fiebcnnen  of  Cornwall.  Hia  c 
eloquence  worked  a  wonderful  reform  in  a  enpcrstttioua  people,  i 
needed  a  lively  and  aonl-Etirring  form  of  religion.  He  found  in  jj 
daring  wreckers  and  blaepbemons  tinners  the  very  material  for  c 
meetings  and  revivals.  He  made  them  religious;  he  cured  thd 
dmnkenncas  and  barbarism ;  and  there  is  probably  nowhere  in  En^ 
(I  do  not  of  course  compare  the  "  grave  livers"  of  Scotland)  n  popj 
tion  so  generally  and  constantly  actuated  by  religious  consideratiom 
He  who  desires  to  spend  his  vacation  by  the  Bca,  but  shrinks  II 
that  most  unsatisfactory  place  of  residence,  the  fashionable  wate 
place ;  he  who  likes  the  converse  of  sailors  and  fiabermen,  racy  of  Ur 
and  of  the  brine ;  he  who,  being  married,  likes  to  see  his  wife  wanderiQg 
on  the  yellow  sands  in  such  costume  as  suits  her,  fearless  of  elegant 
acquaintances ;  likes  to  teach  his  boys  to  swim,  and  catch  shrimpB,  a 
manage  a  boat,  and  fish  for  mackerel ;  he  who  likes  clotted  ( 
produce  of  cattle  that  wonder  amid  heather  and  wild  thyme,  and  n 
land  mutton,  and  fowls  as  big  as  turkeys ;  and  can  drink  hard  c 
and  eat  pilchard  pie ;  he  who  loves  wild  solitudes  and  bluff  headlands 
torn  by  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  gale,  and  pictturesque  haunts  of  antique 
tradition,  and  inesplicable  memorials  of  races  perished  long  ago — m~ 
do  well  to  seek  some  fishing  village  on  the  Cornish  coast,  far  from  a 
railway  station.  And  there  he  may  see,  "  waiting  for  the  boats,"  e 
such  figure  as  that  depicted  in  a  charming  little  sea-side  paintii 
Hcnzcll'a  now  before  me : 

A  ilHber-giil  t 

Why,  whtncc  cBiae  nil  that  beauty  I    Waa  it  kii 

Into  her  red  ctieeka  liy  Oxb  reckless  wiad  I 

Brought  (o  her  by  the  ever-living  brine 

Which  wooB  the  EeBperian  isles,  and  twiakles  biightlf  ] 

About  the  shelvitig  ehorea  where  Circe  dwelt? 
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In  a  certain  Bense  Balls  are  connected  with  the  grand  Belfishness 
which  is  the  feature  of  the  ninete&th  centnry.  The  older  balls  of 
the  days  of  onr  grandsires  and  great-grandfathers  had  a  purpose — 
Bdfifih  perhaps  at  the  bottom,  but  certainly  not  displayed  with  the  ac- 
cepted brazenness  which  is  also  ''  a  note*'  of  oar  ceutury.  For  these, 
88  any  very  old  lady  that  has  seen  fashionable  days  at  Bath,  or  at 
her  oonnty  assize  bail,  will  tell  ns,  were  more  a  pageant — a  stately 
competition.  "I  recollect,"  she  will  say,  "on  the  night  the  Duke 
of  York  came  down,  I  and  John  Mantower  went  to  The  Rooms ; 
and  yon  nerer  saw  such  a  sight.  They  were  all  sitting  round  in 
three  rows,  my  dear ;  and  Lady  Kildaff  and  Mrs.  Long  of  Eaton 
had  made  up  their  fight  just  for  that  night.  And  you  should  have 
aeen  Colonel  TTalpole,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Icadiug  out 
Uifig  Wynne,  a  pretty  little  thing  of  only  seventeen.  I  never  shall 
foget  tiie  lovely  way  he  did  it,  though  he  was  past  sixty  at  tJiat 
time ;  but  he  was  such  an  elegant  picture  of  a  man,  my  dear,  and 
idwayg  was.  All  the  mothers  and  their  fine  daughters  had  to  sit, 
Ininting  with  envy,  while  he  and  this  little  chit  stood  out  on  the 
floor  and  danced  \hQ  minuet  before  the  duke.'*  This  was  the  old 
Pattern  and  procedure.  Every  one  had  their  turn.  And  if  some  had 
to  wait  long  for  that  turn,  and  enjoyed  but  one  turn  in  the  night,  still 
the  fiill  and  satisfactory  publicity  of  this  turn  more  than  indcnmified. 
The  ball  then  was  a  duty  of  life,  and  the  solemn  posturings  and 
paoeftd  attitudinising  of  the  solemn  dance  might  have  brought  profit, 
Init  certainly  not  much  pleasure,  to  the  votary. 

Kow  the  world  is  grown  more  of  a  sybarite ;  we  are  less  for  show 
*nd  more  for  amusement.  There  could  have  been  small  physical 
enjoyment  in  the  solemn  exercises  of  the  minuet ;  and  as  the  age 
of  brisk  competition  drew  on,  with  the  demand  for  a  fair  field  open 
to  aD,  such  a  restricted  and  perhaps  partial  kind  of  exercise  was  felt 
to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  wants  of  the  time.  That  was  a  courageous 
^  nsefol  benefiEictor  who  introduced  the  delightful,  but  unholy  waltz. 
^  not  this  bewitching  dance  solve  the  grand  problem  conciliating 
both  business  and  amusement,  which  originally  should  not  have  been 
hostile,  and  made  nuptial  interest  and  social  pleasure  kiss  ?  We  who 
SO  forth  of  nights,  and  see  without  the  slightest  discomposure  our 
Ulster  and  our  wife  seized  on  by  a  strange  man,  and  subjected  to 
^lent  embraces  and  canterings  round  a  small-sized  apartment — ^the 
^  apparent  excuse  for  such  treatment  being  that  it  is  done  to  the 
?^d  of  muBio— can  scarcely  realise  the  horror  which  greeted  the 
^%diiction  of  this  wicked  dance.  It  of  course  came  ftoixx  Yt^ii^  \ 
•^  a  fer  of  the  older  caricatureB  and  social  "  aldtB?*  ot  Odl*^  \Asaa 
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will  show  how  Bhocked,  almost  Icrosee,  waa  the  maternal  insliiict  of 
the  day.  Like  all  trne  maternal  instinct,  however,  it  gave  way  in  due 
time  to  the  maternal  interest,  A  little  refiection  will  certainly  show, 
what  has  been  already  hinted,  that  it  ia  mnsic,  and  mnsic  alone, 
that  redeems  a  ball  from  being  a  mere  insane  and  nnmeaning  ytf>- 
cecdino-,  and  a  weJcz  from  being  a  simple  and  munannerly  deed  cf 
Tiolence.  But  for  the  attendant  harmony,  the  man  conid  not  bft 
aaid  to  lay  hia  hand  on  the  iromaii  in  the  way  of  kindness ;  ani 
he  wonld,  besides,  appear  Justly  to  iucnr  the  penalties  of  treasoniv 
stratagems,  and  spoils.  How  absurd  would  be  a  wallz  withont  mnsifit 
— that  is,  if  the  hnman  mind  could  bring  itaelf  to  realise  the  b|_ 
of  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  dancing  unmeaningly  round  i 
room  in  perfect  silence.  Apart  from  its  ludicronsness,  it  would  hati 
about  as  rational  an  air  as  the  galloping  of  children  round  the  nm 
By  merely  stopping  the  ears  during  a  ball,  and  looking  on  at  &  finntS 
waltz,  the  philosopher  will  see  his  fellows  engaged  in  as  degra 
and  contemptible  gambols  as  he  could  eonceiye  of  any  Sontb-S 
Islanders.  Let  him  remove  his  fingers,  and  the  whole  bccomeB  co 
Tentionally  rational  on  the  instant. 

After  all,  a  ball  is  the  true  charm  of  social  life.  EemoTc  that  o 
feature,  and  a  very  heavy,  but  no  doubt  practical,  sediment  reu 
behind  of  ronte,  drums,  "  teas,"  musical  r^iiona,  and  sach-Iike. 
is  the  snbstitntiou  of  strong  ales  for  champagne.  Take  it  for  i 
in  all,  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  uncloying  of  pastimes.  After  W 
busy  day  of  stem  proae,  of  hard  figures,  of  strong  unflattering  d^ 
light,  and  perhaps  of  the  rubs  and  scrubs  of  life,  it  is  plewant  b 
turn  aside  off  the  dull  high-road  into  these  fanciful  and  theatric! 
pastures,  where  there  is  a  great  white  hall,  and  a  blaze  of  soft  lightl 
and  a  smooth  and  glistening  floor,  and  the  scent  and  colours  of  flowea 
where  there  are  fine  figures  and  fine  dresses  and  fine  faces,  and  tli 
loveliest  in  and  out  of  our  pariah ;  where  the  horizon  seems  to  gliatQ 
with  distant  shoulders,  and  the  apparel  of  every  lady,  in  compliment  t 
the  festival,  commence  irop  lard.  There  do  age  and  uglin 
tolerable  to  the  youthful  eye,  and  enjoy  the  homage  of  being  taken  d 
and  fed,  Elijah-like,  by  good-looking  yonng  ravens ;  while  ercn  nH 
who  Have  abused  the  privilege  of  being  ugly,  and  who  have  spent  a  til 
of  mnch  knocking  about  and  battering,  by  dint  of  fresh  veil-mad 
clothes  and  bright  line  linen,  become  glorified  into  ornamental,  c 
at  least  passable  fellow-creatures. 

As  for  the  little  courteeies  in  a  small  seething  chamber,  i 
there  is  nothing  but  population  and  an  indecent  overcrowding,  i 
outrageous  as  justly  to  require  the  interference  of  the  TenemenJ 
Commissioners, — to  such  scenes  these  remarks  do  not  apply.  I  ai 
speaking  of  the  Ball  proper : — the  goodly  large  sweep ;  plenty  < 
room ;  plenty  of  floor  ;  plenty  of  music ;  and  plenty  of  dancers  j  an 
plenty  of  supper.    Others  would  add  to  this,  plenty  of  "  pretty  giria,' 
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or  plenty  of  "men,"  according  as  they  belong  to  the  delf  or  china 
of  tiie  sexes.  And  this,  indeed,  is  scarcely  exhaastive  ;  for  the  "  pretty 
girls"  mnet  not  be  merely  pretty  ornaments,  without  "  blood ;"  they 
mnst,  after  the  high-mettled  nnbroken  coorser  pattern,  be  restless,  eager 
ibr  battle,  and  desperate  in  the  fray.  On  the  other  hand,  these  mere 
digporitions,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  avail  the  gentlemen.  For  in 
ftw-  case  "men"  has  a  special  and  narrow  significance,  just  as  it 
has  in  a  regiment  in  the  mouths  of  officers.  In  the  mouths  of  the 
females  who  bring  their  corps  into  the  field,  it  means  good  and 
''desirable "  men;  that  is,  men  of  substance,  of  rank,  or  of  marked 
good  looks,  joined  with  an  agreeability  no  Icbs  marked.  Therefore 
the  mere  vulgar  qualifications  of  an  ardour  for  the  fray,  or  of  a  cer- 
tain skill  and  steadiness  in  the  use  of  one's  limbs,  are  held  but 
cheaply.  Beauty,  good  looks,  good  humour,  and  even  cxliilaration, 
fine  clothes,  gold  and  silver,  soft  music,  and  a  certain  wild  exercise, 
—this  surely  is  a  combination  of  pleasure  that  does  credit  to  the  epi- 
curean taste  of  a  century.  We  may  be  sure  that  whatever  changes 
come  about  in  course  of  time,  the  Ball  is  sure  to  endure  ;  for  it  is 
finmded  on  a  happy  and  substantial  basis,  and  the  pleasant  variety,  the 
alternating  of  waltz  or  gallop  with  the  judicious  inaction  of  the  quadrille, 
▼iU  prevent  coming  generations  feeling  any  sameness  in  this  pastime. 

The  essentials  for  a  true  Ball  are  a  good  floor  and  good  music. 
"Waxing'*  is  preferable  to  the  old-fashioned  chalking,  and  is  brighter 
and  more  glistening  to  the  look,  besides  being  more  acceptable  to  the 
numj  twinkling  feet.    Not  so  long  since,  at  county  and  other  public 
Wis,  the  guests'  eyes  were  recreated  by  fanciful  and  apropos  delinea- 
ti(nu  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  coloured  chalks ;  a  vulgarity  which 
has  happily   been  "  rubbed  out,"  like  the  chalk  devices  themselves, 
sod  which  may  account  for  the  artists  transferring  themselves  and 
their  labours  to  the  pavements  of  our  streets.    The  stretched  ioHe  is 
odious— a  viler  and  a  more  fatiguing  sham  was  never  conceived  by 
hostess.    Let  her,  if  she  will,  build  up  degrading  whited  sepulchres 
of  inferior  champagnes,  "  fiiir  ball  wine,"  and  such  cheap  falsities,  trust- 
ing to  unsuspicious  palates,  heated  and  thrown  oif  their  centre,  as  it 
vere^  by  unnatural  thirsts,  and  midnight  hours ;  but  let  her  avoid  the 
dJAonesty  of  the  "cloth."    No  matter  how  cunningly  stretched — 
•tight  as  a  drum"  it  maybe,  or  profess  to  be — very  soon  the  many 
twiiJding  feet  work  it  into  wrinkles,  which  clog  and  weary  the  eager 
aole.    Besides  the  air  of  the  whole  is  table-clothy,  and  suggests  morn- 
ing and  the  breakfast-table.  As  for  the  carpet  dance — ^the  friendly  wheel- 
ing away  of  chairs  and  tables  by  coaperative*youths,  while  papa  and 
mgnTnn  look  on  with  fidnt  protest,  yet  with  secret  pride — while  Miss 
JenkinwaterB  ^' kindly^  goes  to  the  instrument  and  thrums  the  six- 
jnr-old  waits — it  is  simply  abomination.*     By  and  by  every  thing 
becomes  charged  with  tropical  heats,  and  gentle  clouds  of  impalpable 
*  We  eatixely  diflBent  from  this  opinion  of  oar  oontribator. — Eo. 
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dnst  moniit  from  the  carpet,  which  itself  feels  like  a  hot  plate! 
mark  the  testimony  to  the  insatiate  love  of  dancing  in  the  human  bou), 
which  accepts  even  this  poor  sabatitnte  with  delight  and  enthnsiaECD. 
But  the  music — there  lies  the  secret  of  all.  There  are,  of  conree,  oa- 
tares  to  whom  "  one  tune  is  as  good  as  another,"  who  would  as  80on 
have  the  eai-pieroing  fife  or  no  lees  ear-sqneaking  single  fiddle,  with  the 
accompanying  thram-thrum  of  the  piano,  as  the  finest  ortheatra.  Bnt 
it  makes  ail  the  difference  notahly  in  the  waltz.  These  are  the  creatnrcs 
whom  our  immortal,  divine  Williams  had  in  his  eye  when  he  des:ribed 
them  in  a  passage  scarcely  at  all  known  and  but  too  eeldom  qnot^d, 
as  being  only  fit  for  treaBons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  But  (he  hue 
amateur  understands  what  a  difference  this  makes.  Take  the  mo- 
ment when,  in  the  large,  long,  white-and-gold  room,  the  qnadrille  is 
done  J  every  one  is  "  circulating,"  crossing  and  recrossing  restlessly, 
and  there  is  a  weaving  and  interweaving,  like  the  warp  and  woof 
of  a  bit  of  tapestry — uniforms,  bright  dresses,  brighter  faces,  scarlet, 
gold,  and  flowers.  It  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  at  this  curious  lull, 
that  all  was  spent ;  that  fatigue,  or  at  least  indifference,  had  set  in. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  These  are  all  in  ambuscade,  as  it  were  ;  are,  in  fact, 
eager  and  impatient ;  and  presently  above — from  the  orchestra, 
behind  the  flowers  and  green  leaves — has  begun  to  float  the  first 
opening  of  the  introduction  to  the  valse.  Tlicse  are  Toots  and  Chinm 
merry  men,  and  they  are  preluding,  solemnly  and  moumfiiUy,  like 
slow  opening  of  an  opera  air.  This  is  verb.  sap. — a  word  to  the  initii 
the  music  rises  and  gets  fuller,  and  then  cornea  the  pause,  the 
seconds'  silence,  ailer  which  Toots  and  Chinney  will  lead  off  in  the 
complaining,  most  musical  and  melancholy  German  strain  of  "  Tien 
mein  Sinn,"  or  the  "  Soldaten  Lieder."  This  ia  like  a  mermaid  on  the 
rocks — it  draws  every  one  in.  In  a  second,  all  is  motion  and  flight,  and 
«vei7  one,  with  n  sort  of  ardour,  has  plunged  into  the  dancing  waves. 
The  combination  of  esquisito  waitz-music  written  by  a  flratr-class 
composer — not  one  of  your  journeymen — and  that  "flying"  down  and 
np  and  round  again,  not  with  violence,  but  mere  "  floating ;"  when  you 
at  last  feel  tired,  bnt  not  inclined  to  stop ;  when  the  lights  and  the  pink 
feces  form  into  great  glowing  rings  that  spin  ronnd  again  and  again ; 
when  you  feci  that  so  nice  is  the  balance  and  so  airy  the  support,  that 
6  touch  would  overturn,  but  all  the  while  feel  perfectly  secore — tiis 
certainly  becomes  one  of  the  highest  of  human  enjoyments.  Others 
may  add  to  this,  if  they  please,  that  some  pretty  creature  is  the  com- 
panion of  your  felicity,  to  whom  you  may  talk  and  whisper  as  yon  soar 
through  the  firmament.  Some  will  talk  of  a  Peri,  that  is  "light  as  a 
feather,"  a  "  neat,  compact  little  thing,"  and  such  familiarities.  This 
is  sheer  ignorance.  Yonr  true  dancing  gourmand,  casting  his  eyea 
down  the  ranks,  will  choose — and  we  must  ask  pardon  for  developing 
the  coarse  metaphor  of  a  coarse-minded  military  friend,  who  aeked  the 
writer  to  "get  him  a  good  mount  for  the  next  valae" — will  chi 
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tbeD,  a  steady  middle-sized  ''  roadster."  Some  jadicions  amatemrs  will 
erm  prefer  a  yeiy  tall  courser,  many  hands  liigh,  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. In  these  latter  cases  the  driver  is  unfairly  balanced  and  over- 
weighted. His  attitude  is  cramped  and  uneasy.  But  where  the 
weights  are  judiciously  distributed^  there  is  that  even  balance,  that 
giiing  and  taking,  which  is  also  the  secret  of  all  moral,  as  well  as  ter- 
[ttchorean  happiness  in  this  life. 

How  delightful,  after  a  long  night,  and  when  it  gets  towards  three 
o'clock,  and  the  company  is  ''  thinning,"  the  one  or  two  lasi  dances  I 
Rtth  ardour  and  electricity  come  back  to  exhausted  lower  limbs  with 
n  mmatural  strength.  Happy  the  man  who,  with  long  foresight,  has 
aecared  a  companion  for  this  hour.  At  the  beginning,  we  are  like 
cvdess  youth,  and  not  inclined  to  look  forward  to  an  old  age,  ap- 
parently so  far  off.  But  it  steals  on  us  apace;  and  then  may  be 
seen  spendthrift  dancers,  who  have  laid  up  nothing  for  the  winter, 
lodiing  wildly  from  this  one  to  that,  and  a  piteous  spectacle  of  obsequi- 
ous importunity  and  degradation.  They  are  the  foolish  bachelors  with 
no  oil  in  their  lamps.  At  such  moments,  too,  come  the  triumphs  of 
plain  and  neglected  virgins.  They  have  had  oil  in  their  lamps  all  the 
night  long,  poor  souls !  but  it  has  not  been  wanted  until  now.  Every 
article  rushes  up  in  price  by  the  sudden  demand.  Moments,  too,  are 
predoos ;  for  Toots  and  Ghinney  arc  actually  tuning,  and  every  mo- 
ment the  area  of  produce  is  narrowing.  At  such  moments,  the  virtue 
of  constancy  trembles  in  the  balance;  for  to  that  terpsichorean  faith 
fiene  siege  is  laid,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  dancing  fiance^  his 
nustress  is  often  carried  away  by  a  coup  de  main.  At  these  lawless  and 
ttrtf  hours  the  trained  amateur  had  best  not  let  his  prey  out  of  sight, 
fo  a  rival  will  not  scruple  to  descend  to  the  artifice  of  a  well-organised 
fiction — as  "he  has  gone  away,"  or,  "I  saw  him  in  the  cloak-room," 
or  some  such  story,  for  which,  in  too  many  cases,  there  is  no  foundation. 
Sometimes,  by  an  unheard-of  piece  of  good  fortune,  the  guerilla  dancer, 
beating  the  bushes  for  prey,  and  frantic-ally  scouring  the  country  for  a 
■bay  and  disengaged  companion,  finds  one  who,  to  his  agitated  request^ 
gives  a  favourable  reply.  It  is  only  the  trained  professor  who  knows 
fto  delight  of  this  moment.  He  Imows  that  all  is  nearly  lost :  that, 
<&  Ins  last  visit  to  the  door,  when  he  "  mufiSed"  and  "  put  in"  Miss 
Jenkinwater  and  her  mamma,  there  were  the  cabs  standing  out  coldly  in 
tbe  chill  blues  of  morning,  that  already  the  lamps  were  turning  pale, 
Qdthat  this,  in  short,  is  his  last  chance.  Quel  honheur!  the  French- 
nun  would  say.  Already  Toots  and  Chinney  are  dealing  out  that 
delightfully  stirring  strain  known  as  the  Diahle  au  corps  ffalop,  and 
vhich  makes  every  foot  immediately  canter.  Wonderful  men,  those 
tttistes;  absolutely  fresher  at  this  moment  than  at  the  beginning. 
Bnt  so  are  the  dancers.  Think  of  that  last  dance ! — ^watches  all  close 
m  four — streaks  of  daylight  at  the  window — the  room  very  clear, 
md  half-a-dozen  couple  dashing  round ! 
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And  yet  this  clear  stage— except  at  such  a  finale  as  has  been  just 
described — is  scarcely  to  be  desired  by  the  genuine  amateur.  In  a 
great  room  scantily  peopled  there  is  the  sense  of  want  of  mpport  You 
are  floating  in  the  air.  The  expanse  of  ground  gone  over  increases, 
and  fatigue  comes  on  early.  For  those  who  like  the  mere  brute  sensa- 
tion of  exercise  this  may  be  welcome  enough;  but  a  nicer  sense  requires 
something  more.  There  should  be  always  a  modified  crowd — ^not  what 
is  forcibly  but  vulgarly  called  "  a  squash,"  but  an  easy  sense  of  reple- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  room.  Half  the  battle,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
dexterous  pilotage  with  the  sudden  entanglement  in  a  dangerous 
melee — the  prospect  of  extrication  almost  hopeless — the  chink  or  open- 
ing discerned  by  the  skilful  eye,  or  rather  where  the  skilful  eye  sees 
will  be  an  opening — the  attempt  at  escape,  with  failure — a  second, 
crowned  with  triumphant  success — and  all  effected  easily,  without  a 
touch,  beyond  a  light  brushing.  These  are  the  pleasant  excitements  of 
tJie  game.  Then  there  is  the  open  country,  over  which  we  bound  with 
the  sense  of  new  enfranchisement ;  the  sense  of  coming  danger  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  and  awkward  rock,  round  which  by  an  adroit  wheel  we 
escape.    These  are  the  pleasant  fluctuations  of  this  pastime. 

The  enjoyment  of  our  first  Balls  have  in  them  something  almost 
exquisite.  Many  will  recal  their  hobbledehoy  days,  when  taken  out  by 
sisters,  as  a  poor  and  scarcely  decent  make-shift  for  the  more  lawfully 
accredited  chaperone ;  when  the  sisters'  dressing,  not  unduly  prolonged, 
seemed  a  term  of  agony ;  and  when  the  ball-room,  at  last  attained, 
appeared  the  best  known  earthly  realisation  of  the  Halls  of  Eblis, 
or  of  the  scenes  associated  with  the  "  Wonderful  Lamp."  DelightM 
these  were, — the  lights  and  the  music,  and  the  lovely  beings,  who 
then  had  what  seemed  an  unaccountable  repugnance  to  trust  their 
persons  to  the  disposition  of  the  raw  youth  whom  the  kindly  offices 
of  sisters,  not  wholly  ungrateftil  for  the  apparent  chaperonage,  woM 
force  on  these  reluctant  damsels.  And  yet  this  persistence — the  pre- 
sentation being  always  accompanied  with  blushes — seemed  all  but 
suicidal;  for  at  that  time  years  could  not  have  brought  either  skiU 
or  training ;  and  the  nervous  plunge  into  the  giddy  crowd  only  led  to 
crushed  feet  and  an  awkward  and  helpless  buffeting  and  bumping  in 
the  middle  without  hope  of  extrication ;  which  also  resulted  in  being  dis- 
missed ignominiously  and  with  unconcealed  anger  by  the  charming 
creature — a  Houri — who  nevertheless  showed  considerable  temper. 
And  yet  in  proportion  to  this  imperfect  knowledge  is  the  infatuation  for 
tiie  pastime.  For  to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  there  are  good-natured 
Samaritans  (in  low  dresses),  who  speak  words  of  encouragement,  and 
bring  us  on  by  degrees,  and  bestow  a  scrap  of  praise,  and  comfort  us 
after  being — ^with  them — ^knocked  out  of  the  ring  at  length  by  "  can- 
noning" right  off  Major  Heyhawes'  elbow.  Such  Christian  conduct  is 
in  bright  contrast  to  the  unfeeling  Levite  woman's,  who  has  long  since 
passed  by,  and  is  telling  the  story  of  ?ier  grievance,  with  mixed  ridicule 
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and  indignation,  to  Captain  Blowers.  Later  on,  when  knowledge  came, 
and  a  krge  acquaintance,  how  agonising  to  arrire  late — too  late  to 
"pick  up  any  thing;"  when  all  the  thrifty,  selfish  "  beasts  of  fellows"  have 
greedily  secured  themselves,  and  made  sure  of  every  "  good  thing" 
going,  for  hours  to  come  !  And  what  torture  to  wait  in  the  doorway 
of  the  enchanted  haD,  looking  in  desperately  at  joys  one  might  not 
ahare,  and  seeing  the  measured  quadrille  (though  that  was  not  such  a 
Wal),  the  seducing  waltz,  and  the  temi^estuous  galop  succeed  each 
other  I — to  see  mean  creatures  that  you  despise  in  your  imnost  soul — 
Wngs  that  you  yourself  habitually  hold  cheap — all  by  this  common 
Scotch  virtue  of  terpsichorean  thrill — mere  social  tortoises — ^leaving  a 
wal  social  hare  so  far  behind.  It  was  a  mere  petty  advantage ;  one 
tittfc  the  charmers  themselves  protested  against  and  were  obliged  to 
OMUsede  to  the  cruel  ordinances  of  society.  How  odious  the  jovial 
™dle-aged  and  elderly  men,  who  invariably  block  up  doors,  and  with 
•IniOBt  enviable  indifference  interchange  their  low  jocularity  and  feeble 
banter! 

Perhaps  the  best  class  of  Ball,  so  far  as  being  "  well  done,"  is  the 
D^taiy.    Soldiers  have  a  handsome  prodigality  that  reaches  almost  to 
fl^agnificence.    Sometimes  this  takes  the  more  moderate  but  not  less 
•ooeptable  shape  of  "a  dance"  at  their  own  barracks,  which  gives 
•  niore  domestic  air.    They  are  in  their  own  room  and  on  their  own 
ponnd.    Then  are  the  cold  dirty  white  walls  hidden  in  tapestries  of 
■carlet  cloth ;  then  is  a  boudoir  air  given  to  little  rooms,  and  the  mean 
■Wrcase  glorified.    Nowhere  is  the  military  mind  seen  to  such  advant- 
age as  on  these  occasions.    There  is  an  exercise  of  all  the  labours  of 
■tt  anxious  host — a  softness,  a  devotion,  an  empressernenty  that  is  very 
I^eaaing.    The  company  is  select,  and  the  whole  is  sure  to  be  a  very 
"delightful  evening."    But  there  are  grander  solenmities  yet.    It  has 
•inwBt  grown  to  be  a  custom  in  the  capitals  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh 
ttat  each  regiment  should  return  profuse  hospitalities  by  an  entertain- 
^Boit  of  its  own.  So,  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  the  great  assembly- 
"Wms  are  secured  and  turned  over  to  the  regimental  decorators.    Tlien 
w^e  are  sure  to  have  "  trophies,"  the  stars  of  swords  and  cutlasses  and 
miukets,  and  the  proftise  flags.    In  every  regiment  there  are  ingenious 
"hands,"  skilled  in  other  professions,  whose  talents  are  turned  to  profit 
—painters  who  take  the  supper-room  in  hand,  and  cover  its  walls  Mith 
file  mottoes  and  glories  of  the  regiment.    Such  an  entertainment  given 
to  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  people  becomes  a  serious  undertaking. 
But  they  are  always  "  well  done ;"  and  the  "  mess  man"  is  too  glad  to 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  his  superior 
powers  as  compared  with  local  talent.    Some  corps  are  more  ambitions 
than  others ;  and  we  can  recal  an  entire  porch  of  evergreens  outside  the 
door,  into  which  the  carriages  drove  and  "set  down;"  which  porch  had 
a  Uring  lining  of  great  dragoons,  each  dragoon  holding  a  blazing  torch. 
There  was  a  dash  of  poetry  under  this,  highly  creditable  to  the  officers' 
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these  military  candelabra  set  one  tliinldng  of  Alan  aud 
in  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose." 
we  not  all  know  the  coimtry-town  BaU— the  conntry  townw 
irhich  we  are  bound  by  ties  of  an  hereditary  nature,  and  to  which  "it 
U  eipected"  that  we  Ehall  go,  and  are  indeed  not  sorry  for  the  escm 
Bach  a  one  did  the  Eoyal  Datchley  Riflea  give  some  years  back,  and  I 
lecal  !t  very  distinctly.  It  did  not  matter  that  we  had  to  start  from  » 
metropolis  by  the  eight  p.m.  train  to  get  orer  Uie  forty  miles  or  so  of 
road  which  lay  between— that  indeed  made  it  the  more  pleasant;  for 
Bt  the  terminQB  were  many  "  white  ties,"  and  bnt  partially  diaguiaed 
boots,  that  seemed  Bcarcely  of  the  sort  for  niglit-travelling.  A  crowded 
train,  and  a  pleaBant  snmmer  evening.  And  there  was  a  yery  full  com- 
partment, where  it  was  evident  "  a  party"  had  been  made  np ;  where 
there  were  two  fair  girls  and  their  mamma,  and  some  cheerful  gentle- 
men in  great  good  hamonr  with  themselves.  There  is  a  glimpse  of 
white  opera-cloaks  covered  np  nnder  more  sober  garments;  and  no 
donbt  these  spirited  and  conrageous  ladies,  going  down  their  forty 
miles  for  a  ball,  will  have  a  "jolly"  night  of  it. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  were  at  the  country  town — an  old  decay- 
ing place,  where  there  was  once  a  good  deal  of  trade,  and  whose 
Btreets  go  down  a  hill  to  a  little  river.  On  one  side  were  old  bar- 
racks, with  a  sort  of  redoubt,  where  onr  militia  regiment  that  was  giving 
the  ball— the  Datehley  Kifles — was  quartered.  In  the  little  town 
WB8  some  mild  business,  and  a  good  deal  of  lounging ;  so  there  was 
nothing  to  distract  public  interest  from  the  show  of  the  night.  As  we 
drove  down  the  bill,  and  crossed  the  one-arched  bridge  below,  and  weait 
np  the  other  side,  among  the  crowded  old  houses,  where  lights  were 
twinkling  np  and  down,  there  were  plenty  of  loungers  about  waiting  to 
see  the  quality  go  by.  It  was  a  quaint  old  place ;  had  been  battered 
by  Cromwell ;  and  long  ago,  before  the  railways  and  fast  coaches,  had 
been  a  sort  of  capital  for  the  county.  In  the  back-parts  were  two  oc 
three  broad  good  streets,  with  solid,  sound,  gpacions  red-brick  honsea, 
where,  grandfathers  and  old  officers  protested,  used  to  be  the  gayest 
fiddling  and  dancing  every  night  of  the  week.  These  days  were  now 
gone  by.  One  of  the  fiddling  houses,  whore  the  half-pay  officers  danced^ 
was  the  county  hank ;  another  a  "  genteel"  boarding-sdiool ;  a  third,  a 
wine -merchant's,  which  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  fine  old  times. 
We  drove  throngh  one  of  these  ghostly  streets  down  to  the  quay,  where 
was  the  old  market-house  and  mayoi'alty,  where  there  was  already  s 
gorgeous  gas  star  blnzing,  and  all  the  town,  with  its  hands  in  its  pockets, 
assembled  round  the  door  to  stare  at  the  quality  now  driving  np. 

There  was  an  old-fashioned  semi-rustic  air  about  the  whole;  y«fc 
there  was  good  intention.  Wherever  there  was  a  deficiency,  scarlet 
cloth  and  calico  made  it  up  more  than  handsomely;  and  if  these 
failed,  there  were  cvergreons  by  the  cart-load  from  Lcighton — tba 
Lord  Leigh  ton  "Buzzard's  place.    Bat  the  old  mayoralty  rooms,  built 
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the  days  of  George  I.,  were  a  little  weak  and  strained  abont  the  spine 
and  joints,  and  it  had  been  fonnd  neoessary  to  "shore  up"  the  ball-room 
with  posts — ^noty  howeyer,  posts  in  hideous  naked  deformity,  bnt  con- 
Terted  by  the  kindly  calico  and  all-aecommodating  lanrcl  into  positive 
adornment.  There  was  the  mayoralty  throne  at  one  end,  and  an  oaken 
galleiy  oyer  it,  which  was  now  filled  with  the  band  of  the  Royal 
Datchleys.  Everybody  was  in  a  sort  of  good-natured  excitement,  and 
Vbm  was  a  pleasant  air  of  unsophisticated  nature  in  the  whole  effort, 
vliich,  through  the  mist  of  some  eight  or  ten  years,  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  welcome  of  memories.  Now  they  were  aJl  coming  in  ;  the  country 
people  very  early,  not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  single  dance — "  fine  girls," 
kept  on  fitting  diet  all  the  year  round  as  to  dancing,  and  now  deter- 
mined to  have  a  gorge  ;  and  the  county  families  and  the  Sliie  of  the 
comtry  round,  who  are  rather  admitted  by  favour, — "You  know  we  imist 
kare  fliem,  you  know," — and  who  are  received  magnificently  by  the 
eoknel  and  staff  (on  plenty  of  red  cloth);  and  also  a  mass  of  husbands, 
wiies,  and  daughters,  all  firmly  adhering  together,  fall  into  nervous  and 
ahnost  abasing  bows.  It  is  a  great  festival  for  them;  coming,  not  once 
a  year,  but  perhaps  once  quinquennially. 

The  Royal  Datchley's  officers  are  great  men  for  that  night.  They 
are  all  stewards,  and  tiie  humblest  ensign  of  the  corps  is  clothed  with 
authority,  and  exerts  it  too  ;  tapping  strange  visitors  on  the  shoulders, 
with  a  "  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  stand  back  a  little  ?"  and  hurrying 
abont  on  imaginary  expresses.  Still  there  is  such  an  excitement  abroad, 
lodi  an  eager  relish  and  enjoyment,  that  it  becomes  ungracious  to 
look  sach  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  Datch- 
%  band,  which,  strengthened  by  a  couple  of  professionals  from  the 
capita],  seemed  to  blow  their  very  hearts  out ;  feeling  that  the  eyes,  not 
of  Enrope,  which  they  were  not  dreaming  of,  but  of  their  couiht  were 
npon  them  ?  They  had  not,  indeed,  the  precision  of  the  regular  dancing 
nnuicians,  and  got  sadly  confused  in  repeats  and  such  things,  making 
too  this  waltz  as  heavy  as  if  it  were  a  march.  But  no  one  gave  much 
tbonght  to  these  things.  They  worked  with  a  will  indeed ;  and  I  noticed 
^  the  professional  from  the  capital — an  inferior  fellow  on  his  own 
pound— now  actuaUy  stood  in  the  middle  as  conductor,  leading  with  a 
^lin-bow.  To  this  gentleman  must  we  impute  the  regulation  delays 
I^een  the  dances,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  capital;  but  against 
which,  t  could  see,  the  flushed  and  panting  country  young  ladies  and 
^  companions  were  bitterly  chafing.  The  instant  that  one  ended, 
%  would  have  commenced  another.  And  when  the  opportunity  came, 
bow  they  did  hirsi  into  it,  like  wild-colts  breaking  away  I  Happy  she 
who  had  a  Datchley  warrior  all  to  herself !  At  one  o'clock  came,  what 
•B  were  looking  for  anxiously,  the  opening  of  the  supper-room,  when 
&6  rare  and  distinguished — ^the  mayor,  the  colonel,  the  mayoress,  the 
colonel's  wife,  and  the  Lord  and  Lady  Leighton-Buzzabd — amoved 
down  in  procession.    I  am  not  sure  about  the  precedence ;  but  I  believe 
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his  lordship  "took"  the  colonel's  lady,  and  the  colonel  her  ladyship,  there- 
by, as  it  was  supposed,  outraging  the  feelings  of  the  mayor  ;  who,  I  be- 
lieve, in  strict  propriety,  should  have  been  deemed  the  "  first  personage" 
present.  But  the  colonel,  a  rough,  blunt  man,  who  dined  and  hunted  a 
good  deal  with  his  lordship,  had  remarked  "  He  be  d — d !"  alluding 
to  the  mayor,  and'  allotting  him  a  final  punishment  quite  too  severe 
for  his  offence,  but  thus  clinching  the  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
severe  and  satirical  remark,  in  the  next  impression  of  the  Datchley 
Vindicator,  in  reference  to  "  this  unhappy  affair,"  more  than  indem- 
nified  him.  The  Vindicator  said  justly,  that  "they  would  blush  to 
be  in  the  position  of  any  man,  no  matter  what  his  station  or  cloth, 
who  could  &c."  Well,  it  is  better  not  to  revive  what  had  best  be  for- 
gotten. And  it  is  certain  that  the  mayor  and  colonel  afterwards  met 
on  terms  of  apparent  cordiality. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  during  the  progress  of  supper 
and  during  the  long  night,  there  were  some  scenes  which  had  better  not 
have  taken  place.  Thus  some  stout  gentlemen,  eminent  as  breeders 
of  fat  stock,  and  not  much  "  in  the  line"  of  such  festivals,  made  some 
almost  indecent  attacks  on  the  viands,  carrying  off  \^  hole  dishes  to  cor- 
ners, sticking  their  forks  into  roast  fowls  and  bearing  them  off  whole,  to 
the  disgust  of  the  caterer,  who  attended  in  a  white  cap,  and  said  he 
"  never  sec  such  bom  savages  in  his  life."  The  struggles  too  for  wine 
— as  when  some  dozen  glasses  were  held  out  at  the  same  moment  to  be 
served  ttom  the  one  bottle — even  drew  from  the  white  cap  a  quiet 
rebuke  :  "  One  at  a  time.  It  won't  fly  away.  There'll  be  a  drop  left." 
Which  nearly  had  the  effect  of  abashing  the  claimants. 

1  could  dwell  a  long  time  on  the  incidents  of  that  night:  the 
never^agging  music  or  dancing ;  the  ahnost  triumphal  presenUtion  of 
visitors  ftt>m  the  capital, — ^who  were  allowed  to  "pick"  and  choose; 
the  rush  and  crush,  as  eager  towards  five  o'clock  as  ever.  Then  when 
the  dawn  had  long  broke,  and  it  was  broad  daylight,  the  crowd  about 
the  door  were  still  looking  up  at  the  bright  windows  and  the  artificial 
light,  and  the  figures  flitting  by,  or  sitting  between  the  shadows  of 
the  curtains,  Lookini^  down  laniniidlv,  I  saw  the  steamer  that  had 
made  the  voyage  from  the  port  opposite,  while  they  were  dancing,  glid- 
ing up  the  quay  beside  them.  Then  it  was  time  to  go,  surely,  and 
the  company  separated,  "  after  a  delightful  and  haj^y  evening"  (I  quote 
from  the  Vmilk\itcT\  There  was,  indeed,  a  quarr^  between  a  stout 
joong  cattle-breeder  and  one  of  the  Datchley^s ;  but  for  obvious  rea- 
8Qii£s  and  because  there  was  a  ih^rd  pcvrty  mixed  up  in  it  (the  reader 
will  know  what  I  mean\  I  do  not  wish  to  revive  the  matter. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  outside  the  oM  market.  Porters  firedi 
fttMn  sleep  were  coming  down  to  unload  the  steamer ;  passengers  from 
the  steamer  were  coming  ashore,  looking  with  wonder  at  the  excited 
people  in  wreaths  and  opara-cloaks,  who  were  getting  into  carriages. 
It  was  near  the  hour  for  the  mondng-mail  at  six  o  clock,  and  we  had 
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to  set  off  to  meet  it.  We  went  up  the  hill  by  the  winding  street — 
past  the  Datchley  Barracks^  which  had  a  little  tower  in  a  commanding 
atuation,  and  where  a  sentry,  in  tlie  familiar  Datchley  uniform,  was 
pacing— on  to  the  station,  which  was  rubbing  its  eyes.  The  mail  would 
be  up  in  five  minutes,  and  here  was  the  professional  from  the  capital 
stretched  out  on  a  bench,  with  his  jaw  dropped,  fast  asleep.  Poor  soul ! 
lie  had  earned  rest  richly;  and  I  could  quote  a  well-deserved  tribute 
from  the  V indicator. m  to  the  musical  arrangements,  but  must  forbear 
at  present.  But  as  I  pass  along  the  carriages  of  the  mail,  which  has 
now  come  up,  I  almost  start  as  I  see  a  shrunken,  ghostly  figure  shiver- 
ing in  an  opera-cloak  in  the  broad  glare  of  daylight,  with  some  glaze- 
dieeked,  fishy-eyed  gentlemen,  whose  "  ties"  are  sadly  limp.  This  is 
the  cheerful  "  party"  who  had  started  from  town — ^how  many  hours  now 
before? — ^and  this  was  the  moraL  They  were  silent.  Where  were  their 
gibes  now  1  The  mamma — unhappy  matron  ! — ^had  her  head  on  one 
tide,  in  a  kind  of  agonised  doze.  The  men  had  a  sepulchral  stare,  and 
were  sicklied  o'er  with  a  blue  cast;  while  the  poor  girl,  with  a  draggled 
wreath,  and  a  chest  all  fallen  in,  seemed  only  eager  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  Xot  unconscious  bat  that  I  myself  must  have  a  shattered  look, 
I  diose  the  decent  retirement  of  a  solitary  coupe;  had  a  short  but 
^htly  satisfactory  interview  with  the  guard,  to  secure  privacy  during 
the  journey ;  and  lying  down  at  the  ftiUest  length — ^thei'e  are  no 
divisions  on  the  seats — slept  deliciously  for  two  hours.  That  was  the 
M  of  the  Datchley  Bifles. 

These  ball-memories  all  fall  into  pictures.  I  have  one  of  the 
gunbliog-place  Saturday-night  balls  at  Baden  and  Homburg,  which, 
&r  sheer  good  music  and  good  dancing,  cannot  be  matched.  But  they 
«re  in  general  thin,  and  the  rooms  too  large.  Of  the  Dublin-Castle 
ballfl  also— than  which'nothing  can  be  better. 

Balls,  indeed,  make  the  pleasantest  hackgrou7id  for  any  pleasure,  for 
ttiy  meeting  with  those  you  wish  to  meet  (the  intelligent  reader  will 
•Ipehend) ;  in  fact,  we  need  never  walk  through  a  crowded  ball  with- 
out being  certain  that  a  hundred  little  comedies,  if  not  melodramas,  arc 
pnng  on  all  about  us.  We  meet  the  pretty  daughter  stealing  away 
tith  the  wrong  man,  dogged  by  an  anxious  parent-detective;  the  less 
ttuioufl  husband  straining  his  eyes  to  discover  the  inconstant  wife; 
the  brisk  flirtation  in  this  comer,  weariness  and  '*  Do  let  us  get  away, 
Ouunma,"  in  another.  Here  is  the  debutante,  to  whom  it  is  Paradise; 
here  is  the  more  trained  votary,  to  whom  it  is  a  bore;  and  here  is  the 
"hack,"  who  belongs  to  thp  oflRcers  pretty  much  as  the  vivandiere 
belongs  to  a  French  regiment.  Here  are  those  who  might  but  will  not 
dance,  and  those  who  should  give  over  dancing.  The  secret  altercation, 
omdncted  with  gmiles  for  the  world,  the  unseemly  struggle,  the  air  of 
buiness  in  the  midst  of  pleasure.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  anatomise 
the  featuiefl  of  a  BalL 
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No.  II. 
THE  FRIENDLY  CHOP 

I  LOYE  dropping  in  to  dinner  at  the  Beeches. 

It  is  but  the  other  day  I  met  the  owner  of  that  fair  domain  on  the 
shady  side  of  Pall  Mall. 

He  stopped  me  and  addressed  me  as  his  dearest  friend.  I  am  not  his 
dearest  friend ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  suck  in  the  words  of  flattery 
through  the  straw  of  self-love. 

He  shook  my  hands  so  cordially,  even  to  squeezing  his  diamond  ring 
into  my  third  finger,  m^iing  me  painfully  conscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  jewel  of  first  water,  and  would  not  let  me  go  till  I 
had  promised  to  look  in  and  take  pot-luck — ^'  just  a  friendly 
chop,  you  know.  It's  Liberty  Hall  at  the  Beeches."  And  so 
we  parted  on  the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall. 

No  day — no  hour ;  but  the  chop  of  friendship,  the  warm  plate  of  hos- 
pitality, are  always  to  be  met  with  at  the  Beeches. 

So  I  loTe  dropping  in  to  dine  at  the  Beeches. 

The  dust  of  law  has  got  into  my  lungs,  the  ashes  of  equity  have  settled 
somewhere  in  my  throat ;  my  friends  are  flitting  to  their  moors 
or  their  yachts,  to  Paris  or  to  Baden;  London  is  left  to  the 
police  and  to  the  sparrows.    Where  shall  I  dine  ? 

Where  ?  Why,  of  course— can  I  hesitate  ?  A  return-ticket  down  the 
London  and  Shatterham  as  far  as  Sellingem  will  lighten  my 
purse  of  half-a-crown.  Eh^  him  I  aprisf  Could  I  get  the  chop 
that  awaits  me  for  that  sum,  including  the  fee  to  the  hireling 
churl  who  elsewhere  would  retard  its  hissing  progress  from  the 
gridiron? 

Not  I.  You  little  know,  barbarian  outsiders,  what  it  is  to  take  pot- 
luck  where  I  am  bound.  The  chop  is  but  figurative.  His  is 
open  house.  His  wife  is  as  hospitably  inclined  as  himself;  and, 
were  the  cook  and  kitchen-wench  hopelessly  incapable,  they 
would  turn  out  between  them,  he  and  his  wife,  a  soup  of  herbs, 
a  cutlet,  and  a  sweet  omelette,  which  the  Three  Brothers  in  the 
Palais  Boyal  might  envy. 

I  am  very  partial  to  the  dinners  at  the  Beeches. 

Will  you  have  the  truth,  0  unbelievers  ?  My  eyes  do  not  glisten  o'er 
the  unsophisticated  chop.  The  plain  potato,  however  mealy, 
sticks  in  my  throat.  Tlie  result  of  burnt  malt  imbibed  is  an 
intense  desire  to  take  the  taste  thereof  out  of  my  mouth. 
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Seeing  ihe  Bteak  I  am  about  to  eat  fingered  by  a  flabby  fellow-creatnre, 
dabbed  on  to  a  gigantic  gridiron  before  my  eyes,  and  grilled 
oyer  a  raging  fhmace,  throws  no  halo  ronnd  my  solitary  meal, 
brings  no  poetry  to  my  hungry  soul,  but  in  fact  makes  me 
rather  wish  I  had  gone  elsewhere  to  dine. 

At  Grinder's,  too,  a  friendly  chop  is  more  often  rendered  by  the  next 
day's  cold  shoulder,  or  the  third  day's  hash.  Grinder's  better 
half  (she  gives  no  quarter  to  G.)  adds  a  blessing  which  effec- 
tually forbids  a  recurrence  to  his  indefinite  hospitality.  But 
at  the  Beeches !  The  cook  has  eighty  pounds  a  year !  The 
friendly  chop  begins  with  the  luscious  Whitstable;  proclaims 
the  advent  of  the  potage  hisquSy  in  whose  red  sea  the  dainty 
prawn  vies  with  the  succulent  crawfish. 

The  friendly  chop  suggests  the  epigram  of  lamb,  and  gives  force  to  the 
points  of  asparagus ;  and  in  this  autumn  season,  when  wings 
whirr  over  the  ferns  and  fall  quivering  into  the  heather,  the 
friendly  chop  expands  into  the  juicy  grouse,  with  feathered  toes 
turned  up,  bathing  in  its  own  gravy. 

And  is  there  not  music,  too,  to  flatter  the  finest  ear  ?  The  music  of 
Chablis,  of  Clos  Vougeot,  and  of  Perier-Jouet,  with  a  running 
accompaniment  of  Vino  di  Pasto,  which  would  make  an  abbot 
wink  from  the  soles  of  his  sandals  to  the  roots  of  his  tonsured 
crown. 

The  friendly  chop  means  art  too;  for  arc  not  those  nectarines  a  picture? 
What  maiden's  cheek  has  lent  the  bloom  to  those  peaches  ? 
And,  0,  happy,  thrice  happy  is  the  man  who  has  a  friend  who 
has  a  butler  who  has  the  art  to  warm  his  claret  so  tenderly. 

80  do  I  love  dropping  in  to  dine  at  the  Beeches. 

The  white  tie  is  faultless.  The  gloves,  twice  cleaned,  are  virgin  still. 
You  see  I  might  make  myself  agreeable  to  the  daughters,  or  to 
a  daughter,  at  the  Beeches ;  and  though  the  chop  is  friendly, 
the  toilette  must  not  be  too  familiar. 

The  ticket  is  taken.  Sellingcm  is  reached  without  even  running  ofi 
the  rails. 

The  lane  is  turned  which  conducts  me  to  the  lodge  that  beckons  the 
guest  to  the  hospitality  attending  him  within  the  gates ;  the 
gates  are  passed,  the  bell  is  rung,  the  goal  is  attained;  the 
chop  of  friendship  is  already  seething  at  the  fire  of  hospitality. 

Take  my  hsA,  and  coat — 

**  Master  and  Missus  have  taken  the  young  ladies  dawn  to  Brighten, 
Master's  dinner-party  were  the  night  lefore  last^  sir,** 

And  there  is  no  train  up  till  a  quarter-past  twelve.  Why  couldn't  he 
ask  me  to  his  dinner-party  ?    Confound  him ! 

How  pleasant  it  is  dropping  in  to  dine  at  the  Beeches ! 
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PART  THE  SECOND 

*I  HEARD  but  rarely  from  Corandenil  after  I  left  my  native  Tillage, 
and  the  impression  of  the  terrible  circmnstances  which  had  for  a  time 
diverted  my  life  from  the  commonplace  course  in  which  it  had  run 
from  the  time  of  my  childhood  rapidly  faded  away  amid  the  new  scenes 
which  surrounded  me.  I  was  a  good  workman,  and  I  had  a  taste  for 
my  trade.  I  got  on  well  with  my  employers  and  my  fellows ;  I  had 
begun  to  think  little  of  all  that  had  passed,  in  comparison  with  the 
greatness  that  awaited  Aline;  and  yet  only  one  year  had  gone  by  since 
Charles  Gomel  had  died  at  Brussels. 

*  In  the  last  month  of  that  year  my  sister  Aline  was  married  to 
Count  Eugene  de  Corandenil.  A  short  time  afterwards  she  sent  me 
a  sum  of  money,  with  which  I  purchased  a  partnership  in  a  locksmith's 
business.  A  few  months  subsequent  to  Aline's  marriage  I  learned  that 
C16mence  had  accepted  the  hand  of  old  Jean  Comel  the  intendant,  and, 
despite  his  sixty  years,  appeared  much  pleased  with  her  lot.  I  recog- 
nised my  sister's  skill  and  dexterity  in  this  marriage.  Cl^mence  knew 
a  portion  of  her  secret,  but  was  in  complete  error  as  to  its  real  signi- 
ficance. It  was  expedient  to  remove  her  as  much  as  possible  from 
close  contact  with  herself,  and  from  the  observation  of  Eugene  de  Co- 
randenil ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  indispensable  to  secure  her 
interests.  Comel  was  well  oflf  for  his  condition  in  life.  Clemence  had 
outlived  herjpremiere  Jeunesse.  The  arrangement  was  decidedly  a  wise 
one ;  and  yet,  when  I  heard  of  the  marriage,  an  inexplicable  presenti- 
ment of  evil  to  arise  from  it  seized  upon  me.    But  I  soon  forgot  it. 

'  The  Countess  de  Corandenil  wrote  to  me,  not  very  often  indeed, 
and  always  cautiously,  but  I  knew  how  things  were  going  on  at 
the  chftteau.  I  knew  that  Aline,  having  captured  the  position  by 
force  of  her  beauty  and  her  skill,  held  and  fortified  it  by  the  same 
charms,  with  the  addition  of  a  dazzling  wit  and  an  irresistible  will* 
I  knew  that  she  had  unquestioned  sway  over  her  husband,  and  all  his 
opinions  and  actions.  I  knew  that  Isabelle  do  CorandeuH  had  par- 
doned the  mesalliance,  which  was  after  all  a  rery  yague  idea  to  her, 
in  her  blindness,  and  dearly  loyed  the  sister-in-law,  bo  haughty,  yet  so 
innning  to  all  others,  so  fall  of  gentle  consideration  and  sweet  provi- 
dent care  for  her.    I  knew  that  Comers  avarice  had  not  decreased  since 
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his  marriage,  but  that  Aline's  generosity  to  Clemenee  prevented  her  being 
a  sufferer  by  her  hosband's  failing.  I  did  not  know  that  Aline  was  happy. 
I  did  not  know  that  her  snccess  had  brought  content  with  it.  Her 
Letters  told  me  of  constant  application  to  such  studies  as  would  best  fit 
her  for  her  position  in  the  great  world ;  of  the  development  of  many 
tastes  and  talents  which  might  have  lain  dormant  for  ever,  had  she  re- 
xnained  the  village  girl  she  was  bom.  She  said  nothing  of  retrospection, 
■isitiment,  or  anticipation;  and  she  was  right;  it  was  better  so.  In  the 
fluid  year  of  Aline's  marriage  I  learned  one  thing  more.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  night  when  the  nameless  infant  had  expired  on  my 
Inafit,  Aline  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  She  told  me  sometimes,  briefly, 
of  her  boy  ;  and  when  he  was  just  two  years  old  I  got  a  letter  from  her 
cmtainJTig  these  words : 

"My  brother,  my  child  is  dead.  His  nurse,  with  Clemenee  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  had  taken  him  to  the  ruined  mill.  Isa- 
klle  was  weary,  and  seated  herself  upon  one  of  the  fallen  stones 
iriiich  lie  beside  the  river.  My  child  was  in  her  arms,  looking  and 
laughing  at  the  rushing  water,  when,  with  a  joyous  cry,  '  as  if  some 
ooe  called  him,'  the  poor  terrified  nurse  told  me,  he  sprang  from  her 
bdd  and  fell  into  the  river.  The  sightless  creature  screamed  aloud 
in  her  helpless  agony  and  fear,  and  several  men  came  running  to 
b  spot  where  my  boy  had  disappeared.  But  the  river  is  deep  and 
itnmg  there,  and  it  carries  its  burdens  swiftly  to  the  sea.  The  body  of 
the  child  has  never  been  found.  My  husband,  torn  with  grief  himself, 
1  fidl  of  compassion  for  mine.  He  is  not  so  strong  as  I  am,  and  he 
dnnot  endure  the  sight  of  the  place  ivhich  is,  a)id  yet  is  not,  tJie  grave  of 
i4  child,  I  luive  endured  the  slight  of  it  too  long  to  he  impatient  of  it  now  ; 
but  enough  of  that.    We  are  coming  to  Paris ;  then  I  shall  see  you." 

'The  Count  and  Countess  de  Corandeuil  came  to  Paris,  to  the 
^Noiy  old  hotel  in  the  Faubourg,  which  had  rarely  hailed  as  its  mis- 
tea  so  beautiful  a  woman  as  my  lowly-bom  sister.  Comel  and  Cle- 
menee had  preceded  them,  and  had  prepared  an  establishment  for  them. 
Sraty  eervant  in  the  Paris  household  was  a  stranger ;  not  one,  save 
Comel  and  Clemenee,  under  the  Countess's  roof,  knew  that  the  thriving 

kdosmith  of  the  Bue  T ^  a  constant  visitor  to  the  iniendant  and 

his  wife,  was  their  mistress's  brother.  I  saw  Aline,  and  I  marvelled 
^  ber  grace  and  beauty.  The  stately  simplicity  of  her  manners,  and 
^  grave  richness  and  propriety  of  her  dress,  matched  well  with  that 
npert),  accurate,  and  defined  beauty,  whose  perfection  was  marred 
<B%  by  the  slight  knitting  of  the  lofty  brow,  and  a  paler  hue  upon 
tbe  lips  than  their  full  proud  curves  demanded.  I  saw  her  alone,  but 
ihB  never  loosed  the-  rein  which  she  held  upon  her  feelings ;  perfectly 
kind,  warmly  interested  in  all  my  interests,  she  never  spoke  of  herself 
^loept  in  the  most  casual  manner.  Her  relations  with  her  husband, 
ihe  toli  me,  were  those  of  perfect  afifection  and  appaientiij  \K>\mdi<»fi^ 
nfidenoe^  mdrtbe  aplomb  and  gkiR  with  which  ahe  adnm!aiterai\£A 
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deadl}"  animosity  which  actnates  pecj^'u 
the  proverbial  result  of  the  de:ire»t  ii-Kin 
i^oarter  given  or  espectixl.    It  is  war  tii  ti' 
Sir  William  SlanBfield  and  his  Aide-dc 
personal  encounter  of  aome  kiiid  would  It 
As  it  vns,  a  violent  scene  took  p\Kca  betm 
Aide-dc-Camp  ;  nor  conid  the  latter  ri 
offered  to  horse-whip  a  hostile  witness. 

In  ilhiBtrntion  of  the  intimate  relot 
tensitr  to  these  qnarrcls,  I  may  mcntioad 
the  hill  stations  once  told  me  thut  I 
"  gtoES- widows"  neglecting  to  jiay  their  b 
"grass-widowers"  in  the  plains  for  not! 
mittances.    These  ladies  can  apparently  fl 
necessaries,  I  suppose — in  the  absence  a 
plaint  m.ndc  was,  that  whunt 
always  received  a  pretty  little  note  i 
saying  that  as  lie  had  been  so  uiikinil  n> 
lend  her  the  money  to  meet  the  claim  } 
not  help  it,  &c.     With  responsibilitiog  I 
becomes  a  post  of  danger  as  well  as  a  jiw 

The  mention  of  "  grass-widows" 
nill  llk.-.'mdals.    The  separation  of  husbnodi 
the  one  wonts  hoaltli,  and  the  other  war 
only  for  the  reason  that  the  exjierima 
without  one  anotlier  may  be  attended  wi^ 
it  mnst  be  admitted  that  we  have,  not  I 
quenccs  arising  from  this  cause ;  and  \i 
ways  not  only  expedite,  but  lessen  the  fi 
ricd  people — whether  in  health  or  u 
though  condemned  to  be  apart  for  a  li 
in  the  iiosition  in  qncstion  has  tit  la 
her,  and  must  be  irreproachable  in  U 
an  ornament  of  the  Viceregal  Coart. 
the  fashion  in  India  in  all  high  jibua  t 
prevent  people  from  being  out  of  the  a 
(who  always  says  more  than  she  mi'imsif 
clergyman  is  always  telling  ns  that  i 
part  I  think  that  up  here  it  is  diilk-iiJ 
at  ^inda.     I  ivomiscd  to  make  e 
this  remark  will  do  instead. 
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woman  of  thirty-filrey  of  a  timid  and  submisBive,  and,  I  had  always  bc- 
liered,  datifal  disposition.  Slic  was  small  and  slight,  and  her  features, 
tboDgh  regular  and  pretty,  did  not  possess  distinction.  She  was  a 
ftronrable  specimen  of  her  class,  but,  unlike  Aline,  would  never  have 
beea  mistaken  for  belonging  to  a  higher.  The  claims  of  my  busmess 
prerented  my  being  able  to  visit  Comel  at  any  time  but  in  the  even- 
ing, and  his  life  must  have  been  dreary  enough  during  the  day,  when 
Clemence  was  busy  with  her  blind  mistress. 

*  One  night,  when  Comel  and  I  were  playing  drowsily  at  dominoes, 
a  large  parcel  of  books  was  brought  into  the  room  by  the  concierge. 
"For  mademoiselle,"  said  the  fellow  curtly,  and  went  his  way.  *'  I 
rappose  Clemence  reads  a  great  deal  to  mademoiselle,"  I  remarked. 
"Yes,"  said  Comel,  "the  reading  begins  as  soon  as  the  dojeiiner  is 
over,  and  lasts  all  the  afternoon."  I  remembered  the  long  readings 
which  had  educated  Aline,  and  felt  glad  the  afflicted  lady  still  retained 
ber  former  pleasure  in  books.  A  few  minutes  later  Clemence  came 
into  the  room,  and  I  took  my  leave. 

*  On  an  evening  in  the  early  summer,  when  even  the  grim  Faubourg 
looked  hajqpy,  and  the  blighted  garden  of  the  old  hotel  gay,  I  found  an 
unknown  yisitor  in  ComeVs  room.    He  was  a  tall,  swart,  black-eyed, 
bhck-bearded  man,  of  about  thirty-seven  years  old,  of  a  military  car- 
riage, and  an  undaunted,  even  audacious  air.    Clemence,  who  did  not 
ieare  ns  so  soon  as  usual,  introduced  him  to  me  by  the  name  of  Deligny, 
«nd  added  in  a  whisper,  "  A  comrade  of  poor  Charles.     The  same 
vho  brought  his  letter  from  Brussels."    Deligny  was  a  brisk,  pleasant 
talker,  and  the  adventurous  nature  of  his  earlier  life  supplied  him  with 
Material  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  evening  hours  agreeably.    I  concluded 
Uiat  he  recognised  me,  though  I  retained  no  recollection  of  him,  and 
^  he  was  acquainted  with  the  family  history;  but  I  did  not  gain  any 
c^aifirmation  of  my  supposition  from  any  thing  he  said ;  indeed,  the 
^^7  comment  he  made,  in  my  presence,  upon  his  former  brief  acquaint- 
ance with  Comel,  was  in  the  remark  that  his  informant  at  Corandeuil, 
ibm  whom  he  had  obtained  the  Count's  address  at  Paris,  had  not  pre- 
fned  him  to  recognise  in  Madame  Comel  the  Mademoiselle  Clemence 
riuun  he  had  formerly  seen  at  the  chAteau.    It  chanced  about  this  time 
ftat  I  was  Tery  busy,  and  my  trade  was  thriving,  so  that  I  had  less  time 
^  give  to  Jean  Cgmel ;  but  on  the  rare  occasions  of  my  visits  I  always 
fcood  that  Deligny  had  either  been  at  the  hotel  the  same  evening,  or 
^  expected ;  at  all  events  that  he  had  rapidly  established  an  intimacy 
^  Comel,  and  was  as  welcome  a  visitor  as  myself.    By  degrees  1 
i^otioed  that  I  saw  less  and  less  of  Clemence,  and  that  when  she  did 
^  entirely  avoid  my  presence,  there  was  evident  embarrassment  and 
^'sstiraint  in  her  manner. 

'I  was  a  clever  locksmith,  and  I  bore  a  good  character ;  therefore  it 
^no  Tery  remarkable  circumstance  that  I  was  sent  for,  one  day  late 
m  June,  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  lock  of  a  bankef «  «»S«)  Q»^\(Vi\0(i 
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the  key  had  been  either  lost  or  Btolen ;  nnd  which  it  was 
should  be  iraraetliately  put  beyond  the  risk  of  violation  by  a  change  ia_ 
the  dispoBition  of  the  lock.  This  was  not  a  remarkable  circa m stance  5 
but  my  bnainesH  led  to  a  part  of  Paris  whither  I  seldom  went,  ad 
that  led  to  a  discovery  which  occasioned  me  snrprise  and  nneasinee;. 
Glancing  around,  with  the  awakened  cariosity  indaccd  by  a  scene  com- 
paratiTely  novel,  my  eye  lighted  on  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman, 
walking  slowly,  in  close  and  eager  conversation.  They  were  Cl^mencf 
Comel  and  Auliille  Deligny.  The  hour  was  that  at  which  Cl^meii':e 
WftB  understood  to  be  always  engaged  in  reading  to  Isabelle  dc  Coran- 
deuU.  Of  course  I  drew  from  this  circumstance  the  conclusion  whiii 
lay  upon  its  surface;  a  conclusion  not  hononrobie  to  Oh-menee,  nnd  fur 
from  flattering  to  Comel ;  and  there,  it  seemed,  the  matter  might  lisra 
ended.  I  was  not  a  person  to  entertain,  nor  was  Paris  a  place  to 
inspire,  any  scruples  on  such  a  point,  and  ray  sentiments  would  pro- 
bably have  confined  themselves  to  a  sarcastic  reflection  on  the  folly  of 
so  disproportionate  a  marriage  as  that  of  Cornel  and  Clemence,  and 
K  hope  that  "  the  old  fool  might  not  find  her  out" — had  not  an  indefin- 
able instinct  warned  me  that  under  this  incident  larked  danger  to  Aline. 

'  Impelled  by  curiosity  I  went  that  evening  to  the  old  hotel  in  the 
Faubourg,  and  finding  Clfimence  and  Deligny  both  present,  I  to!>i 
Comel  of  my  expedition  of  the  morning,  mentioning  with  some  em- 
phasis the  hour  at  which  I  had  passed  through  the  Buc  des  Augustins. 
A  fleeting  glance,  Icps  of  apprehension  than  of  mutual  congratulation, 
waa  exchanged  between  Clemence  and  Deligny,  and  I  turned  the  con- 
reraation  easily  into  another  channel, 

'  A  fortnight  passed  away,  and  nothing  of  any  importance  transpired, 
until  the  occurrence  of  a  general  holiday  permitted  me  tjj  close  raj 
shop,  and  dispose  of  myself  as  I  pleased  for  the  an«moon.  I  had  not 
seen  C^smel  tor  some  days,  and  I  determined  my  flrst  hour  of  liberty 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the  old  man.  I  foimd  him  alone,  very  queru- 
lous and  complaining,  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  spoke  to  me  of  bis 
affairs.  He  told  me  that  his  savings  had  now  reached  a  considerable 
amount,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  lodging  them  in  a  bank.  My  but- 
priso  was  gi-eat  at  learning  that  this  had  not  yet  been  done,  and  when 
I  expressed  it,  he  told  me  that  his  own  invalid  condition,  and  his 
rolnctance  to  admit  any  second  person  to  a  knowledge  of  his  affairs, 
had  caused  the  delay.  "  I  am  waiting  till  I  am  well  enough  to  get 
abont,"  he  said  j  "  but  if  that  time  does  not  come  soon,  Antoine,  ytiu 
must  take  the  money  to  the  bank  for  me."  I  told  him  I  would  do  so, 
and  cheered  him  up  with  some  words  of  course,  relative  to  his  health. 
An  unosual  seriousness  sat  on  the  old  man's  features,  as  he  spoke  of 
the  careful  frugality  of  his  past  life,  and  his  honest,  if  hard,  attention 
to  the  interests  of  his  employers.  This  seriousness  gave  place  to  a 
weird  exultation  as  he  said,  "  I  will  t«Il  you  all  I  possess,  Antoine,  and 
where  the  snms  are  depoaited.    I  mean  to  make  a  will  very 
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the  share  that  shonld  have  been  Charles's  shall  be  yours."    I  started  at 

the  easy  mention  of  the  name  so  long  unspoken  by  him,  so  long  unheard 

bjme;  but  he  did  not  notice  the  movement,  and  went  on.    "I  will 

leave  some  to  Cl^mence,  not  so  much  as  I  once  would  hayo  done, 

kecanse— no,  never  mind  ;  but  you  shall  have  Charles's  share — ^you 

shall  have  Charles's  share."    What  was  in  his  mind  ? — did  he  suspect 

CKmence  of  treachery  towards  him  ?  or  did  he  merely  calculate  upon 

the  i^bable  event  of  her  second  marriage  ?    I  did  not  know,  I  have 

never  known.    "  Listen,"  he  said,  "  and  take  a  pencil  and  write  down 

what  I  say,  that  when  I  am  dead,  and  they  send  to  seek  you,  you  may 

hiow  where  all  my  money  is."    Here  he  evidently  forgot  what  he  had 

(leviously  said  about  placing  the  money  in  a  bank.    I  thought  it  better 

to  await  a  more  favourable  occasion  for  recurring  to  that,  and  therefore 

I  obeyed,  and  made  from  his  dictation  the  following  memoranda : 

"In  the  rosewood  bureau,  5,000  francs,  gold.    In  the  desk  which 
itood  in  the  intendant's  room  at  Corandeuil,  4,000  francs,  notes. 
'^In  the  lining  of  the  gray  robe  de  chamhre  5,000  francs,  in  notes. 
"In  a  strong  box  marked  ^ Intendance,'  in  the  safe,  8,000 fr.  gold." 
'As  I  wrote  the  last  line  of  these  memoranda,  I  chanced  to  look 
iDond,  and  noticed  that  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  we  were  sitting 
was  slightly  open.    I  fancied  that  I  had  a  peculiarly  distinct  recollcc- 
tion  of  having  shut  it  on  my  arrival,  and  was  on  the  point  of  remark- 
ing the  circumstance,  when  I  fortunately  remembered  that  I  might 
canielessly  and  seriously  alarm  the  old  man.    I  therefore  merely  said, 
"Where  is  Cltoence?"    "With  mademoiselle,  as  usual,"  replied  Jean 
Cornel;  and  I  left  him  without  further  remark. 

'Early  on  the  following  day,  I  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
CMmence  at  my  workshop.  Her  manner  was  flurried  and  agitated, 
ttid  her  colour  varied  as  she  explained  the  cause  of  her  visit. 

"Gomel  has  had  a  letter  from  the  Countess,"  she  said,  "and  she 
has  sent  him  some  directions  which  he  makes  a  great  mystery  about." 
She  said  this  in  a  tone  in  which  my  apprehensive  ear  discerned  the 
ftnitest  possible  whisper  of  menace,  combined  with  undisguised  dis- 
content.   "  You  are  to  come  to  the  hotel  at  once." 

"  I  will  go  back  with  you  then,  madame,"  I  answered. 
"No  ;  I  will  return  alone.    I — I  have  something  to  do." 
'She  waved  her  hand  hurriedly  and  left  me ;  and  with  an  indescrib- 
able sinking  of  the  heart  I  prepared  to  follow  her.    As  I  turned  into 
the  gloomy  street  in  which  tiie  hotel  stood,  Achille  Deligny  passed  me, 
ecoung  from  the  house. 

'  I  found  Jean  Comel  alone,  and  looking  ill,  querulous,  and  nervous. 
He  did  not  enter  on  the  business  for  which  he  had  summoned  me  at 
oooe,  but  b^an  to  complain  that  Cl^mence  had  been  asking  him  for 
money  and  prying  into  his  affairs.  The  old  man  seemed  half  frightened 
tad  half  angry.  His  hearing  had  always  been  particularly  acute,  and 
I  was  not  indined  to  set  the  impression  down  to  &ncy,  trV^qscl  V^  \i^^ 
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mc  he  had  heard  steps  in  the  room  oyerhead  daring  Clemence's  absence; 
but  on  summoning  the  servants,  found  they  had  not  entered  those 
ix)oms,  which,  they  had  added,  were,  as  M.  Cornel  knew,  always  kept 
locked  now.  I  thought  I  could  have  accounted  for  the  steps ;  but  I 
did  not  say  so.  I  only  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  old  man,  and  restore 
him  to  composure. 

"  You  must  take  the  money  to  the  bank,  Antoine,"  he  said,  recur- 
ring to  his  former  proposition,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interval  of  time 
since  he  had  first  made  it,  ''as  soon  as  we  have  time  to  undo  my 
robe  de  cJiambre  and  take  it  out,  for  it  must  all  go  together. 

*  There  was  a  growing  senility  about  his  manner  —  a  frequent  re- 
petition of  a  sentence,  a  maundering  tone,  a  droop  of  the  lip  and  eye- 
lid— which  suggested  to  me,  that  life  was  closing  rapidly  for  the  poor 
old  man.  I  determined  to  tell  Cl^mence  my  opinion  on  the  earliest 
opportunity,  and  to  urge  her  to  care  and  dutifulness  for  the  short  re- 
mainder of  the  time  during  which  he  could  claim  them.  Then  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  business  on  which  he  had  sent  for  me.  It  was 
briefly  this:  A  shori>  time  after  Aline's  marriage.  Mademoiselle  de 
Corandeuil  had  presented  to  her  the  jewels  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  mother,  and  which  were,  of  course,  useless  to  her  in  her 
life  of  seclusion.  These  jewels  Aline  had  not  taken  to  England,  as  she 
was  in  deep  mourning  for  her  child.  She  had  now  written  to  Cornel, 
saying,  that  as  the  absence  of  herself  and  the  Count  was  likely  to  be 
prolonged,  and  as  she  should  attend  the  English  court  after  a  time, 
she  required  her  jewels,  which  her  friend,  Madame  Delasborde,  would 
take  to  her.  She  gave  minute  directions  respecting  the  articles  to  be 
sent,  also  her  friend's  address,  and  concluded  thus :  '*  I  do  not  wish 
them  to  be  sent  to  Madame  Delasborde  in  the  box  which  at  present 
contains  them ;  so  you  will  get  Antoine  to  pick  the  lock  carefully  (I 
have  the  key  here),  and  transfer  them  to  an  equally  safe  but  smaller 
receptacle.  Let  him  then  carefully  preserve  the  box  with  its  remain- 
ing contents  for  me ;  and  remember,  I  wish  no  one  to  know  of  the 
directions  I  give  you.  It  is  useless  that  any  one  should  learn  the 
whereabouts  of  the  jewels." 

''  Madame  la  Comtesse  has  become  very  suspicious  all  in  a  minute," 
growled  old  Comel.  "Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  tell  any  body 
about  the  diamonds ;  but  I  can't  see  the  good  of  changing  them  from 
one  box  to  another— can  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  said ;  "  nor  the  good  of  picking  the  lock  in  order 
to  do  it.  We  must  not  send  the  box,  I  suppose ;  but  I  shall  make  a 
new  key,  and  then  I  can  re-close  the  box  and  put  it  in  the  safe,  and 
keep  the  key  myself,  instead  of  keeping  the  box ;  so  I  will  go  and  get 
some  wax,  and  take  the  impression  of  the  lock  at  once.  And  by  the 
way,"  I  said,  smiling,  "you  had  better  give  me  the  Countess's  letter, 
lest  any  accident  should  befal  it." 

'  The  sudden  and  unreasonable  anger  with  which  Comel  heard  my 
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projxwtion  waa  another  symptom  of  the  rapid  breaking-np  which  I 
m  ie  was  nndergoing. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  said.  "I  have  not  been  in- 
teodant  of  Corandenil  for  so  many  years,  to  be  told  that  I  cannot  be 
trnsted  not  to  show  a  letter." 

*I  went  away  in  an  uneasy  state  of  mind — uneasy  at  Cornel's  evi- 
dent decline,  and  uneasy  about  Glemence.    I  returned  with  all  possible 
wpidity,  but  not  until  two  or  three  hours  had  elapsed,  and  then  I  found 
Jean  Gomel  in  a  heavy  sleep.    I  summoned  Cl^»mence  and  the  servants, 
told  them  I  thought  this  slumber  looked  like  illness,  and  questioned 
them  closely  upon  his  usual  habits.    He  had  not  quitted  the  apartment 
in  my  absence,  and  had  merely  taken  the  houillon  always  served  to  him 
at  that  hour  of  the  day.    After  some  time,  and  many  eflbrts,  I  succeeded 
in  rousing  him,  and  at  length,  having  sent  away  the  others,  I  made  the 
old  man  understand  the  purpose  with  which  I  was  there.    He  handed 
me  the  key  of  the  safe,  which  I  opened,  and  took  from  its  recesses  a 
heavy  but  small  chased  iron  casket,  which  I  could  remember  having 
seen,  when  a  child,  standing  on  the  guiridon  in  the  dressing-room  of  the 
ftrmer  Countess  of  Corandeuil.    I  carefully  took  off  the  impression  of 
^  lock  in  wax,  replaced  the  casket,  and  having  fastened  the  bolts  and 
'ocks  of  the  safe,  gave  the  key  once  more  to  the  old  man,  bade  him 
ftrewell,  and  went  in  search  of  Clemence.    She  was  net  to  be  found. 
I  sent  a  servant  to  inquire  if  she  was  in  Mademoiselle  de  Corandcuirs 
apartments ;  but  received  an  answer  in  the  negative.    While  I  waited  for 
^e  servant's  return,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  step  overhead  in  the  dismantled 
apartment  of  the  Count.    I  examined  the  door  which  opened  into  the 
Stridor  closely;  it  was  locked,  and  the  key  withdrawn.   Having  learned 
Uiat  Clemence  was  not  with  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  and  that  the 
concierge  had  not  seen  her  pass  out,  I  went  round  through  a  bye-street 
^  the  back  of  the  hotel,  and  carefully  examined  such  of  the  windows 
*»  were  within  view.    The  contrevenis  of  all  the  unused  apartments 
^we  closely  shut.    While  thus  engaged,  I  noticed  for  the  first  time, 
^  a  small  iron  gate  was  inserted  in  the  garden  wall,  near  the  angle 
^  which  it  was  joined  by  Mademoiselle  de  Corandcuirs  apartments. 
'Rus  gate  opened  into  the  dark  and  narrow  street  which  lay  at  the  back 
<>f  the  hotel.    I  touched  the  gate ;  it  was  open.    Here  then  was  the 
explanation  of  Cl^mence*s  absence :  of  course  she  could  go  out  unseen 
kj  the  concierge  :  of  course,  also,  Deligny  could  come  in,  for  there 
^®e  no  watchers  to  be  feared,  the  only  windows  he  would  have  to  pass 
i^ore  being  those  of  the  apartment  whose  gentle  tenant  was  blind. 

*I  went  home  troubled  and  perplexed,  but  firmly  determined  to  seek 
■^  ^lanation  with  Clemence  on  the  following  day.  This  had  become 
*  lieceasity  for  my  sister's  sake  and  for  Jean  ComePs. 

*I  made  the  key,  working  at  it  when  alone  next  day,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  I  went  to  the  Count's  hotel.  The  summer  was  in  its  full 
•ploidour  now ;  and,  troubled  and  uneasy  as  I  waa,  I  en^o^^MXv^  ^\si^ 
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rich,  glowing  beauty  of  the  eyening.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  then  saw 
all  familiar  objects  far  more  distinctly  than  usual,  and  also  that  I  per- 
ceived many  which  I  had  never  before  noticed.  As  I  neared  my  desti- 
nation, some  impulse  made  me  turn  my  steps  into  the  narrow  street. 
I  drew  near  the  little  iron  gate,  and  looked  in.  It  wanted  fully  two 
hours  to  the  long-tarrying  darkness  of  a  summer's  evening,  and  yet  a 
tall  candle  was  burning  close  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the  blind  lady's 
apartment.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  this  circum- 
stance, impossible  to  doubt  that  the  light  was  a  signal  placed  there  by 
Cl^mence,  to  be  interpreted  by  Deligny. 

*  Cl^mence  was  in  the  room  with  Gomel  when  I  entered  it.  The  old 
man  was  half-slumbering  in  his  chair  ;  his  face  looked  wan  and  wasted 
in  the  evening  light.  On  Gl^mence's  pale  cheeks  I  discerned  the  traces 
of  tears  ;  and  the  movement  of  her  hands  as  she  busied  herself  with  her 
needlework  was  tremulous. 

''  I  am  come  on  particular  business  to  your  husband,  madame,"  I 
said,  "  and  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  us." 

^  She  looked  at  me,  and,  I  suppose,  something  in  my  tone  roused  her 
anger  to  an  extent  that  set  her  prudence  at  defiance,  for  she  replied  : 

"  I  know  your  business  with  my  husband,  Antoine  Leroux,  and  I 
know  there  is  a  key  to  madame's  jewel-box  in  your  pocket.  She  has 
been  very  cautious  with  me ;  it  is  a  pity  she  did  not  begin  to  be  so 
sooner," — up  to  this  point  she  had  spoken  excitedly,  but  now,  with  a 
side-glance  at  Gomel,  she  dropped  her  voice  to  a  hissing  whisper,  as  she 
said, — "  then  she  would  not  have  left  one  of  her  valuables  in  my  charge." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  said,  questioning  her  strange  manner  rather 
than  her  words. 

**  0,  don't  you  know  ?  Only  a  jHium-tickeiy*'  she  said ;  and  she  swept 
angrily  away. 

*  I  roused  Jean  Gomel  up  ;  and  we  proceeded  to  open  the  safe  and 
the  casket,  and  to  take  out  the  jewels,  which  we  transferred  to  an 
ordinary  jewel-box.  To  my  surprise,  remembering  my  sister's  instruc- 
tions, I  found  nothing  of  importance  in  the  box  when  the  gems  had 
been  removed ;  nothing  at  all,  indeed,  but  a  rough  bracelet  made  of 
dried  berries,  such  as  I  remembered  we  had  been  used  to  make  when 
we  were  children,  and  which  lay  on  the  white  paper  that  lined  the 
bottom  of  the  box. 

"Well,  M.  Gomel,"  I  said,  "there  is  nothing  of  any  value  here,  and 
my  pains  in  making  the  key  are  thrown  away.  The  Gountess  must 
have  been  mistaken  about  the  contents  of  the  box ;  and  now  when 
are  we  to  send  the  jewels  ?" 

'  As  I  spoke,  a  servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  informed  Gomel 
that  Madame  Delasbordc  desired  to  speak  with  him,  but  declined  to 
leave  her  carriage. 

"  What  a  fortunate  coincidence,  M.  Gomel !"  I  said.  "  This  saves  us 
All  trouble  about  the  jewels.    She  has  come  for  them,  no  doubt.    I 
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mpfom  Madame  Delasborde  is  an  old  Mend  of  the  Conntess  ?    Ton 

liare  seen  her  before  ?" 

"No,  I  have  not>"  he  answered  gruflBy.  "  Do  yon  think  I  have 
nothing  to  do  bat  look  after  the  Conntcss's  grand  visitors  ?  I  know 
Iter  name,  that's  all.    I  told  jou  so  yesterday." 

'  He  had  not  told  me  any  thing  of  the  kind;  but  I  did  not  contradict 
Iiim  about  such  a  trifle  in  his  querulous  humour.  He  told  the  man  to 
gire  him  his  arm  to  the  porte-cochere,  and  limped  slowly  out,  Auguste 
firing  a  backward  glance  at  the  open  doors  of  the  safe,  somewhat  won- 
dering, no  doubt,  that  I  was  left  alone  in  the  apartment.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  man's  face  made  me  smile.  I  remembered  that  he  did  not 
how  I  was  the  brother  of  his  mistress.  I  thought,  strangely  enough, 
that  no  one  knew  me  in  that  relation  but  Cornel  and  Clemence,  and,  I 
opposed,  Deligny ;  and  then,  but  without  any  bitterness  or  regret,  I 
thoo^t  of  the  vast  gulf  which  lay  between  Aline's  fortunes  and  mine. 
Her  fortunes !    Ah,  if  any  thing  should  harm,  should  even  endanger 


'As  I  thought  thus,  Gomel  came  back  and  told  me  Madame  Delas- 

''oide  had  come  for  the  jewels.    She  produced  an  order  for  them  in 

Aline's  handwriting,  and  a  receipt  in  her  own.    I  carried  the  casket  to 

^e  porte-cochere,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  an  elegant  lady,  who  sat 

^  a  fine  carriage,  and  saw  her  drive  away  with  her  valuable  charge. 

"Ton  have  locked  the  safe,  of  course,  M.  Gomel?"  I  said,  as  I 
^^ranged  the  dominoes  for  our  invariable  recreation. 
^  Of  course  I  have,"  he  said,  shortly  and  angrily. 
'Presently  Gl^mence  came  in,  with  traces  of  tears  on  her  cheeks  and 
^  sullen  expression  lowering  upon  her  features.    She  sat  down  beside 
^er  husband's  chair,  but  did  not  speak.    Our  game  passed  almost  in 
'^Slence.    Occasionally  Gomel  nodded  and  slumbered ;  but  invariably, 
^rhen  I  attempted  to  arouse  him,  and  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
^^minoes,  he  answered  me  angrily.    The  strange  mixture  of  scmi- 
^tapefaction  and  irritability  in  all  his  manner  impressed  me  seriously. 

*  After  our  game  had  lasted  for  some  time,  and  while  Gomel  was  in 

K)ne  of  his  fitful  sleeps,  Auguste  came  to  Glemence,  and  said  that  there 

>ra8  a  person  at  the  concierge's  lodge  inquiring  for  M.  Dehgny,  and 

that  the  person  said  he  had  called  at  his  lodgings,  and  had  been  re- 

ibrred  to  Gomel  for  information. 

"  M.  Deligny  has  left  Paris  for  a  month,"  said  Glemence  abruptly, 
without  raising  her  eyes.  Auguste  left  the  room,  and  our  dreary  game 
went  on  for  a  little,  untU  old  Gomel  again  sank  into  a  semi-slumber. 

"  Glemence,"  I  said  cautiously,  and  in  as  kind  a  tone  as  I  could 
Bourne,  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  which,  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,  you  must  hear.  Ton  will  not  refuse  me,  I  know.  After  Gomel 
W  retired,  may  I  speak  with  you  ?" 

'  She  did  not  reply  for  a  moment,  but  then  answered,  in  a  restrained 
Wliisper,  rendered  dmost  needless  by  the  old  man's  &leep  *. 
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"  How  can  I  ?    Yon  know  Cornel  slee])G  in  the  alcoTC  then 
tliere  is  no  room  open  bnt  this,  ond  the  next,  which  is  mine." 

"  Cleraence,"  I  Raid,  "  denr  Clemcnce,  do  not  fear  me.  What 
have  to  eay  to  yon,  I  have  to  Bay  in  the  interest  of  ns  ail.  Let  me  ■ 
yoa  by  the  &amc  means  as  those  another  uses.  It  is  better  the  CO 
cierge  and  the  servants  should  know  nothing  of  my  presence  here  i 
an  nnti£Dal  honr.  Let  me  come  aa  ht  eonifs,  throngh  the  little  gardfl 
gate,"— she  started,  and  her  work  fell  from  her  hands, — "  through 
gks^oor  into  the  passage  beside  mademoiselle's  rooms ;  and  let 
wait  for  you  in  Aline's  dressing-room," 

"  lly  God  !"  she  said,  "  all  is  then  discovered '." 

'There  was  something  terrible  in  the  ^ony  of  this  eidamatia 
nttered,  as  it  was,  in  the  lowest;  whisper. 

"  No,  Cl^mence,"  I  said,  "  nothing  is  discovered ;  only  I  know  sod 
what  and  divine  more.  Have  no  fear  of  me  j  I  will  helj),  not  inji 
you.    Hush !  Comel  wakes." 

'I  rattled  the  dominoes.    Once  more  the  old  man  lent  a  feek 
attention  to  the  game.     Cl^mence  withdrew  to   her  attendance 
Isabelle  de  Corandeuil ;  and  at  the  usnal  honr  I  took  my  leave, 
i:hanging  a  grufi'  good-night  with  the  concierge,  as  he  responded  t^ 
growl  and  a  Insty  pnll  to  my  "  cordon,  s'il  vous  plait." 

'  I  wandered  for  an  honr  through  the  qniet  street^  always  qi 
in  that  gloomy  quarter,  trying  to  arrange  in  my  mind  the  order 
the  coming  interview ;  but  in  vain.    My  thoughts  were  wayward,  and 
took  their  own  rambling,  desnltory  course.  Now  they  rambled  off  ta  some 
trifling  circumstance  of  our  childhood,  some  little  joy  or  sorrow 
had  befallen  Aline  and  mc  ;  again  to  some  incident  of  my  bnsinesa, 
my  pleasures  in  Paris ;  hut  I  could  not  keep  my  attention  &ted 
five  minutes  together  on  the  serious  events  of  the  past,  or  the  aerit 
aspects  of  the  present.     At  last,  when  midnight  had  sounded  oa 
sides  of  me,  and  when  the  beautiful  summer  moon  was  shining  " 
on  my  path,  I  turned  and  sought  the  little  gate  through  which  I 
to  approach  what  I  felt  must  be  a  painful  and  momentous  interview. 
narrow  street  was  dark  and  empty,  as  I  glanced   around,  befoi 
opened  the  gate.     The  next  moment  I  had  passetl  through  it  and 
glass  door,  and  Cli'mence  was  guiding  me  noisolessiy  towards  my  sister^ 
room.    We  entered  the  apartment,  and  she  softly  shut  the  door,  and 
then  withdi'ew  the  shade  of  a  small  lantern  which  she  carried,  and 
set  the  light  upon  the  floor  in  a  comer,  cautiously  heeding  the 
bility  of  a  gleam  being  seen  through  any  chink  in  the  window-shi 
How  grim   and  ghastly  the   old-fashioned  chamber  looked,  with 
swathed  furniture,  and  niuflied  hangings,  and  dim  ceiling  covered 
portraits  of  an  entire  Olympus  of  dishevelled  gods  and  goddessec^ 
lumps  of  dingy  colour  in  the  mean  futile  glimmer  of  the  lani 
How  indistinct  all  these  things  were:  and  yet  how  distinctly  I  saw  th( 
how  distinctly  1  sec  them  still  I    I  sat  down  on  a  high  old-fashioi 
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I     (dumte,  and  gently  placed  Cl^menee  beside  mo.    She  was  very  pale, 
aad  a  perceptible  tremor  shook  her, 

"Clemence,"  I  said,  "you  are  in  the  power  of  a  bad  and  dan- 

gerons  man.    I  don't  speak  to  you  of  this  only  because  his  power 

OTer  jon  may  endanger,  if  indeed  it  has  not  endangered,  my  sister's 

peace.   Ton  and  I  have  exchanged  no  confidences  ;  but  each  knows 

the  secret  that  is  in  the  possession  of  the  other.    Let  us  then  talk 

of  thifij  before  we  speak  of  your  own  position."    (In  every  word 

I  said  I  kept  before  me  the  remembrance  of  the  mistaken  impression 

on  Cltoence's  mind  relative  to  the  paternity  of  Aline's   child,  and 

iff  entire  ignorance  of  the  infant's  death.    I  bitterly  regretted  now 

ttat  she  had  not  been  informed  of  the  latter  circumstance ;  there  was 

flone  of  that  air  divoie  about  Madame  Comel  which  had  made  C\v- 

mence  Dervaux  redoubtable.)    "  Tell  me  the  truth,  Cl^mence,''  I  said ; 

"have  you  betrayed  Aline  to  Deligny  ?" 

**I  have,  Antoine,"  the  unhappy  woman  said  slowly;  "I  have  be- 
trayed her ;  I  have  betrayed  her,  and  my  husband,  and  myself,  and  my 
God.  That  man  knows  your  sister's  secret ;  but  0,  Antoine,  he  cannot 
harm  her;  to  whom  can  his  voice  reach,  except  to  those  of  his  own 
class  ?  What  danger  is  there  that  he  can  ever  tell  to  any  one  who  knows 
them,  that  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Corandeuil  arc  the  parents  of 
No.  608  among  the  enfan^t  trouvis  at  L — ?  I  don't  know  what  madness 
made  me  tell  him,  Antoine,  and  I  know  you  cannot  forgive  me,  and 
that  Aline  will  not  forgive  me ;  neither  ought  she,  for  no  treachery  can 
be  blacker  than  mine  ;  but  men  can  make  us  do  any  thing,  whether  it 
be  good  or  evil,  while  we  love  them,  and  he  wrung  this  from  me,  as 
be  has  wrung  every  thing  from  me  that  he  has  wanted  to  know." 

"And  what  has  he  wanted  to  know,  Clemence,  besides  poor  Aline's 
aadaecret  ?"  I  asked,  passing  over  her  self-reproach,  and  the  past  tense 
in  irhich  she  spoke  of  her  love  for  Deligny,  without  comment,  but 
Wong  carefdl  note  of  both. 

"Every  thing  that  could  help  him  to  gain  his  wicked  ends,"  she 
cwitinued,  in  a  voice  almost  breathless  with  agitation  and  anger ; 
**be  does  not  try  to  hide  any  of  his  wickedness  from  me  now ;  he 
4)68  not  care,  he  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while.  Why  should 
be?  I  was  fool  enough  to  let  him  dupe  me ;  why  should  he  not 
be  clever  enough  to  dupe  me  still  ?  But  if  we  women  are  blind  for  a 
"Die— when  we  see,  we  see — and  there  is  no  blinding  us  twice.  He 
bKnded  me,  Antoine,  by  that  pretence  which  seldom  fails  to  deceive 
*  woman,  but^  once  unmasked,  is  her  protection  against  all  future 
^eceit.  He  blinded  me  by  professions  of  love ;  but  he  forgot  that 
jealousy  follows  in  the  train  of  such  persuasion,  and  I  have  watched 
*^,  and  found  him  out.  Suspicion  is  in  my  nature,  Antoine  ;  I  loved 
bim ;  but  the  more  I  loved  him,  the  less  I  trusted  him  ;  and  I 
foimd  him  out.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  robbing  Comel,  and  me, 
the  Countess  too,  or  when  the  old  man  is  dead,  \5  \vft  \xssi}«w^^ 
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op  his  mind  to  wait  go  long,  and  tLen  tako  bis  chance  of  nrin^i^  hta 
mone;  ont  of  me,  I  Bhall  be  thrown  aeide.  I  am  now  Blighted,  though 
BQcii  treatment  is  hardly  safe  or  prudent ;  and  the  voman  nbom  he 
I^refers  to  me,  and  alwaje  bae  preferred  to  mc,  with  whom,  perhaps  he 
concocted  hia  scheme  for  my  min,  will  proSt  bj  it  alL" 

'I  let  her  go  on  unchecked.  Such  was  the  vehemence  of  her 
paesion,  the  abeolnte  need  sbe  felt  of  giving  it  eipreseion,  that  ahe 
did  not  see  that  I  had  not  led  her  on  to  this  revelation — that  she 
did  not  perceive  the  strange  and  unexplained  confidence  which  bod  so 
suddenly  succeeded  to  bei  etadied  avoidance  of  me. 

"  I  tell  you,  Antoine  Leroux,"  sbe  said,  "  that  man  is  a  deviL 
When  he  came  to  Corandenil,  after  Charles  Cornel's  death,  he  heard 
from  the  neighbours,  as  be  bad  heard  in  the  first  instimce  from  his  son, 
that  Jean  Cornel  was  a  rich  man  for  his  station;  and  bis  tirst  iduu 
was  to  get  into  Cornel's  favour,  through  his  grief  for  Charles.  But  he 
found  that  Cornel  felt,  or  eipressed,  more  resentment  of  Iiis  son's 
disobedience  than  regret  for  bis  death ;  and  for  the  time  ho  abandoned 
his  design.  At  that  time  be  saw  me,  and  it  was  by  my  hands  that  be 
transmitted  a  letter  from  Charles  to  Aline.  Ton  know  they  bad  always 
been  friends.  I  thought  him  inquisitive  enough  in  tlie  little  I  saw  of  bim, 
but  even  then  I  liked  turn,  and  I  bad  never  forgotten  him ;  when  he  sud- 
denly made  bis  appearance  here  one  evening,  shortly  after  the  Count  and 
Countess  went  to  England.  Time  and  the  grave  had  long  bidden  all 
poor  Charles's  faults,  and  my  husband  received  Deligny  as  an  old  friend. 
He  is  clever  and  amusing,  as  yon  know,  and  be  never  wearied  of 
tolling  storioB  of  the  war,  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  Charles,  to  Cornel, 
while  be  laid  silent  siege  to  me  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  & 
man  deteroiincd  to  gain  an  important  and  valuable  poiuL  He  suc- 
ceeded only  too  well  and  too  quickly,  Antoine.  My  delusion  was 
as  complete  as  it  was  transient.  I  loved  him  with  an  infatuated  lov. 
and  soon  I  had  told  him  all  I  knew  of  Cornel's  affairs,  and,  alat- ' 
had  betrayed  the  Countess's  secret  to  him.  His  cold  and  impatient 
manner,  his  abrupt  turning  from  any  subject  of  interest  personal  to 
myself,  and  his  fierce  anger  when  I  declared  my  utter  inability  to 
procure  money  for  him  from  my  husband,  first  began  to  undeceive 
mc.  He  BcoiTed  and  ancerod  at  my  folly  in  having  married  an  old 
man,  and  not  bug  ago  learned  how  to  untie  his  purse-atrings;  and 
he  tlien  declared  if  be  could  not  get  money  ont  of  Comel,  be  would 
ont  of  the  Count.  He  forced  me  to  give  bim  the  ticket  of  the  m/ims 
troui'is,  and  threatened  to  make  M.  de  Corandeuil  purcbsfiC  it  at  a 
high  price,  or  even,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  this  rascally  design, 
claim  the  child  in  virtue  of  the  ticket,  and  confront  tbo  Count 
Countess  with  him." 

'  Cl^raence  repeated  the  villain's  dastardly  threat  in  a  tone  wl 
told  of  the  horror  with  which  it  had  inspired  her.    But  what 
feelhigB  with  wliicli  1  heard  \\,'i    ^ha^  wos  the  terror  with  whii 
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e  danger  nMch  had  hung,  which  was  still  hanging,  over  my 
siflter'a  head  ?  If  the  revelation  of  the  false  aecret  involved  bo  much, 
what  woold  uome  of  the  revelation  of  the  true  eeoret?  1  did  not  try  to 
disguise  my  emotion  from  Clemency,  who  interpreted  it  by  the  extent 
of  l«r  own  knowledge,  and  L-ontiuucd : 

"  I  have  sntTered  mueli,  Anloine,  from  the  appreheneion  that  he 
woald  fiilfil  this  threat ;  and  my  avoidance  of  you  when  he  has 
been  present,  and  my  BDeceeeful  efforts  to  render  your  meetings  with 
him  as  few  as  posBible,  have  had  their  origin  in  a  dread  that  if 
he  knew  what  confidence  Gomel  places  in  yon,  his  anger  would  make 
turn  the  more  bent  on  injnriog  Aline  and  the  Connt.  1  do  not  know 
how  yon  discovered  that  he  and  I  were  in  the  hahit  of  meeting  in 
theM  rooms,  nor  does  it  matter ;  but  he  was  here  the  other  day,  when 
yon  came  to  eee  Gomel.  I  waa  out,  not  having  been  able  to  return 
at  the  time  that  I  had  ap)K)inted  to  see  him.  He  heard  your  voice, 
ixttt  down,  and  listened  at  the  door  of  Cornel's  room,  which  he  had 
contrivisd  noiselessly  to  open.  Gomel  was  enumerating  several  sums 
of  money,  and  the  places  in  which  they  were  deposited.  Yon  were 
writing  them  down  from  his  dictation,  and  as  he  spoke,  in  order  that 
joa  might  do  so,  very  distinctly,  Deligny  also  made  a  memorandum 
of  them.  He  feared  to  remain  longer,  lest  lie  should  be  discovered  j 
»nd  when  I  Joined  him,  be  told  me  what  he  had  heard,  and  declared 
ihat,  bnl  that  he  believed  the  old  man  to  be  near  hia  end,  he  would 
not  wait  to  sacceed  to  the  money  through  a  marriage  with  me,  but 
would  sMinre  it  at  once." 

•  I  ascertained,  from  Clemence's  disclosures,  that  the  ruffian  had  not 
overheard  the  previous  portion  of  the  conversation  between  Gomel 
and  myself,  and  that  he  counted  confidently  on  her  inheriting  the 
whole  of  the  old  man's  fortune.  A  moment's  reflection  enabled  me, 
te  I  tiionght,  to  see  my  way  out  of  tliis  labyrinth.  On  Gomel's  death, 
Deligny.  learning  that  Glemence  had  inherited  only  a  comparatively 
imall  [xirtion  of  hia  wealth,  would  relinquish  all  idea  of  marrying 
her,  and  turn  his  revengeful  schemes  upou  me,  the  cause  of  his  difi- 
Jppnintment.  I  might  then  purchuse  his  silence  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
l*rtiou  of  my  inheritance,  and  so  secure  Aline  against  all  danger.  As 
1  thought  thns,  Glemence  continued,  with  less  vehemence  than  before, 
''lit  in  a  tone  of  sadness  and  of  fear,  which  deeply  impressed  mo  ; 

"  lie  ordered  roe  to  keep  him  informed  of  any  flirther  meetings 
Utwecn  you  and  Cornel;  and  when,  on  the  following  morning,  my 
^"siiand  sent  mc  to  ask  you  to  come  to  him,  I  communicated  my 
iD!!«age  to  Deligny,  who  came  to  the  end  of  tlie  street  with  me.  You 
""ij  remember  that  I  did  not  allow  you  to  accompany  me  home," 

"I  do  remember  it,"  I  said;  "but  I  also  remember  that  I  met 
"^ligny  close  to  the  hotel,  evidently  leaving  it  j  ao  he  cannot  hare 
P'ljed  the  eavesdropper  again," 

"Have  you  forgotten  the  little  gate  in  the  garden ^lOiVi    '^^"«wii 
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mt  Bt  the  porte-coch<*re,  on  purpose  Uiat  jon  might  see  him,  and  tta 
turned  into  the  little  street,  and  came  into  the  hotel  again  bj  th«  lii 
gate.    Thus  j-on  would  he  convinctd,  as  bo  wished  von  to  lie,  tlt«lH 
was  not  in  (lie  honse.     I  was  not  with  Ccmel  when  yon  orriv- il . 
in  the  garden  with  Mademoieelle  de  Corandeuil,  about  to  condn. 
her  daily  visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Cannes  iUid  as  1  lc<l  li'i 
the  little  gate,  through  which  she  always  goes  out,  in  prefiironi  ■ 
ing  the  porte-cochere,  Achille  Deligny  approached,  making  i!i'.> 
be  silent,  and  passed  into  the  garden.    With  the  quick  instii, 
blind,  MademoJEelle  de  Corandenil  felt  that  some  one  had  i< 
and  expressed  oneasinese.    I  pacified  her  with  difficulty  and  \  >.  ■ 
fcttly,  as  I  plainly  pcrceiyed.    She  stayed  an  unusually  long  1 1  ■ 
church  thutday,  and  when  at  length  we  relumed  yon  were  gmn 
Deligny  in  the  Count's  room,  and  his  manner  terrified  me,     1 1 
nie  by  the  arm  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  spoke  low  ami 
'  Listen  to  me,'  he  said, '  and  be  tis  little  of  a  fool  as  yon  l.lc.     . 
huslMuid  has  had  a  letter  from  the  Tirtnous  Countess  de  (:<-: 
and  that  Idler  I  mml  see.     He  has  Bhown  it  to  her  brotlt^'i-, 
refneed — the  old  idiot — to  intruBt  it  to  his  care.     I  must  eiv:  ■ : 
rnirt;   before  Leroux's  return;   it  ia  in  the  breaet- pocket  of  ttre  v 
man's  robe-de-chambre,  and  yon  must  get  it  for  me;  do  7oa4 
'  What  do  yon  want  with  a  letter  of  the  Countess's?'  I  ea^'i, 
only  cursed  my  ffilly,  and  reiterated  his  command. 
//,'  he  hissed ;  '  and  if  you  do  not  get  it  for  mc  at  once, 
of  it.'     I  left  him,  terrified,  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  a 
husband's  room.     I  tried  every  stratagem  I  could  think  0 
Iiim  to  take  off  the  robe-de-chambre,  and  failing  that,  b 
letter;  but  all  was  in  vain.     He  was  cinemloue,  and  vb( 
of  me,  I  suppose  because,  pressed  and  worried  by  T  " 
some  late  occasions  asked  him  for  money;  and  I  was  obltgj 
to  Deligny,  and  tell  him  that  all  my  efforts  were  &nitlefl 
savagely  angry  at  my  failure  and  at  the  delay,  and  he  d 
bring  him  the  bouillon  always  served  to  my  hneband  a 
'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  I  asked  him  in  an  agony  fl 
you  going  to  poison  the  old  man?'    'Curse  you  for  I 
hypocrite;'  he  said;  'you  must  affect  such  a  Buspicion— 
i'c  real,  or  it  would  be  too  idiotic  even  forj/ow.'     No,  I 
to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two.  until  I  make  the  use  wliicti^ 
the  letter  now  in  his  i^cket.'     I  suppose  I  still  looked  c 
he  said,  'Don't  yon  see,  that  to  poison  the  old  man  i 
you  the  best  service  in  my  power;  would  he  to  rid  yt 
band  and  your  lover  too  ?    You  would  only  have  to  dei 
justice,  and  any  little  betrayal  of  yonr  tender  confidence  into  1 
might  be  tempted  would  go  for  nothing  under  such  circni 
Tush,  woman  ;  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  li 
"/  obeyed  him  ;  I  brought  Ihe  boiiWoTi,  into  which  he  dropp 
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small  qaantity  of  fluid  from  a  little  bottle  he  carried  about  him. 
Cornel  grombled  and  found  fault  with  the  bouillon,  which,  lie  said, 
tasted  stale;  became  drowsy  sliortlj  after  drinking  it,  and  sunk  into 
the  heavy  sleep  in  which  you  found  him.  I  took  the  letter  from  his 
pocket  as  soon  as  I  saw  he  was  really  asleep,  and  gave  it  to  Deligny, 
who  ordered  me  to  leave  the  room,  and  locked  the  door  after  me,  adjust- 
ing the  key  so  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  see  what 
he  was  doing,  had  I  watched  him — a  precaution  which  he  sneeringly 
explained  to  me.  The  letter  was  in  his  possession  when  you  returned; 
and  when  you  questioned  me  about  Gomel's  sleep,  my  fear  was  so  groat 
that  nothing  but  my  greater  fear  of  Deligny  kept  me  from  telling 
you  the  truth.  I  did  not  dare  to  see  you  again,  and  hid  myself  in  one 
of  the  dismantled  rooms  until  you  were  gone. 

"In  the  evening  Deligny  came  as  usual,  and  sat  down  to  a  game  of 

dominoes  with  Gomel.  The  old  man  was  still  drowsy  and  heavy,  and  had 

probably  forgotten  all  about  the  Gountess's  letter.  He  was  dressed  in  his 

usual  old-fashioned  attire  for  the  evening,  and  when  Deligny  handed  me 

the  paper,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  slipping  it,  unnoticed,  into  the  pocket 

of  the  robe-de-chambre,  hanging  up  within  the  alcove.    I  saw  nothing 

of  Deligny  afterwards  till  this  evening.    I  contrived  to  read  Aline's 

letter  before  my  husband  locked  it  up  in  the  safe,  and  I  felt  offended 

that  its  contents  had  been  concealed  from  me.    I  think  I  sought  a 

kind  of  refage  from  my  trouble  and  alarm  by  hardening  my  heart 

igainst  her — by  wishing  that  she  might  suffer,  if  not  wrong,  at  least 

inquietude.     I  had  sinned  and  was  suffering;  she  had  sinned,  why 

dumld  she  not  suffer  also  ?    You  shudder,  Antoine ;  you  think  she  has 

nffiered ;  you  think  the  death  of  the  little  vicomte  was  a  great  punish- 

iMnt;  and  perhaps  it  was  ;  but  it  did  not  take  her  name  and  her  state 

bom  her;  and  I  think  Aline  loved  these  best.    All  day  I  had  nursed 

*lw»  angry  feelings,  and  when  y6u  came  I  gave  vent  to  them,  as 

you  remember.      I  had  previously  lighted  a  candle  and  placed  it  in 

^'^I'^oiBelle's  window,  as  a  signal  to  Deligny  that  I  could  only  see 

^  tt  the  gate  this  evening,  for  mademoiselle  and  Gomel  both  needed 

^7  Borviees,  both  being  ailing ;   and  when  I  left  the  room  I  went  to 

^gate.    He  was  close  at  hand,  and  was  dressed  warmly,  as  if  for 

^JOQmey.    His  tone  had  quite  changed  since  the  previous  day;  he 

^  once  more  tender  and  affectionate  to  me,  and  told  me,  with  many 

•^^xpreggions  of  concern,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  me  for  a  month. 

*^^  explanation  he  gave  was,  that  an  uncle  of  his  had  just  died  at 

^en,  and  he  had  been  summoned  for  the  affairs  of  the  succession. 

'le  gave  me  an  address,  begged  me  to  write  to  him,  made  a  hurried 

^logy  for  his  conduct  of  the  previous  day,  and  left  me  almost  stunned 

^  the  suddenness  of  his  departure,  yet  sensibly  relieved  by  it.    His 

pretences  can  never  deceive  me  again,  though  I  feigned  to  accept  his 

czcoses  and  to  believe  his  protestations.     When  men  have  made 

lijpocrites  of  women,  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  t\iey  mt^y  inL^t^\&^ 
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the  art  they  have  learned  upon  their  teachers.  A  few  hours  only  have 
passed,  and  yet  I  feel  as  if  an  entire  age  of  peace  had  rolled  over  me. 
Antoine,  I  have  been  very  guilty ;  but  I  am  penitent.  Do  not  think 
it  is  only  because  I  have  discovered  the  utter  baseness  of  the  man  I 
loved ;  it  is  not  quite  so,  though  it  may  be  mainly ;  no,  I  never  had 
one  happy  hour  in  all  my  guilty  joy.  And  now,  Antoine,  now  there  is 
breathing  time ;  he  is  gone ;  let  us  take  counsel  together ;  tell  me  what 
there  is  to  fear.  Nothing  till  he  returns.  But  what  then  ?  Can  I 
not  escape  from  him  ?  Can  I  not  get  the  Count's  permission,  and  per- 
suade Comel  to  return  to  Corandeuil  ?  Deligny  would  not  venture  to 
follow  me  thither ;  he  would  know  that  detection  of  our  relations 
must  there  be  inevitable.  No,  he  will  wait  till  my  husband's  death 
before  he  again  molests  me,  if,  when  he  returns  to  Paris,  he  finds  I 
have  escaped  him  for  the  present." 

*I  remembered  what  relief  it  was  in  my  power  to  give  her,  by  tell- 
ing her  that  she  was  not  to  be  Comel's  sole  heir,  and  that  I  thought 
Deligny  would  hardly  marry  her  to  procure  so  small  a  sum,  as  that  to 
which  I  felt  sure  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  induce  Comel  to  limit  her 
inheritance.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  tell  her  this ;  to  tell  her 
also,  that  she  should  be  only  nominally  impoverished,  and  for  her  own 
protection ;  but  it  was  better,  safer,  not  to  do  so ;  I  could  not  trust  her 
discretion,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  direct  Deligny's  rage  i^ainst  myself 
sooner  than  it  needs  must  be  so  directed.  I  therefore  kept  silence 
on  this  point,  and  acquiesced  in  Clemence's  view  of  the  advisability 
of  their  quitting  Paris.  The  danger  was  at  least  deferred  by  DeUgn/s 
absence ; — as  Cl^mence  had  said,  it  gave  us  brisathing  time. 

'  There  was  much  that  was  exaggerated,  I  thought,  in  Cl^meiioe*8 
fear  of  this  man.  My  fear  of  him  was  based  on  Aline's  interest  only ; 
but  I  could  hardly  understand  Clemence's.  I  had  sought  this  inter- 
view with  her  with  the  intention  of  placing  before  her  my  opinion  of 
her  husband's  condition,  of  urging  her  to  decent  and  proper  care  of 
him,  and  to  such  caution  and  prudence  in  the  manogement  of  her 
liaison  with  Deligny  as  might  preserve  her  afterwards  from  scandal, 
when  the  time  should  have  arrived  at  which  she  would  be  enabled  to 
marry  her  lover.  To  represent  these  things  to  her,  and  to  discover 
exactly  how  much  risk  to  Aline's  true  secret  had  been  incurred  by 
Clemence's  revelation  of  her  supposed  secret, — this,  and  this  only,  had 
been  my  purpose ;  but  now  something  additionally  serious  and  sinist^ 
had  b^n  added  to  my  apprehensions,  though  I  was  still  &r  from 
sharing,  or  even  understanding,  Clemence's  fears.  Her  jealousy,  her 
anger,  and  her  disenchantment  I  thoroughly  comprehended. 

'  The  subsiding  of  her  excitement,  finally  quenched  by  a  long  fit  of 
silent  weeping,  which  I  permitted  her  to  indulge  undisturbed,  while 
I  meditated  upon  all  she  had  told  me,  enabled  me  to  question  her  in 
detail  upon  Deligny's  proceedings  since  their  acquaintance  had  been 
renewed.    I  then  discovered  Uiat  she  knew  little  or  nothing  of  him 
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Wfui  bm  the  time  he  passed  with  her.  He  had  given  her  a  flnent  and 
plufflble  aooonnt  of  his  family  and  circumstances ;  but,  of  course,  she 
lud  not  had  either  inclination  or  means  for  its  verification.  The 
itnaig  and  painfol  impression  on  her  mind  was,  that  Delign j  would 
JOHm  himself  of  her  husband's  money  by  violent  means,  if  his 
Rtnm  fonud  tiiem  still  in  Paris ;  and  though  I  sought  to  allay  this 
far  bjr  pointing  out  to  her  that  such  an  attempt  must  be  hopeless, 
wbe  had,  by  his  communications  to  her,  made  his  detection  inevitable, 
leonld  not  succeed  in  appeasing  it. 

"What  could  he  want  with  Aline*s  letter?"  she  asked;  ''I  cannot 
niffBtand  that.  Why  did  he  remain  shut  up  with  it  for  hours? 
Ikre  must  have  been  some  strong  reason;  what  is  it  ?" 

'Bach  were  the  questions  she  asked  a  score  of  times,  and  which  I 
nnld  only  reiterate. 

'To  this  mystery  neither  of  us  could  find  a  clue.    I  turned  the  con- 
^trntion  away  from  these  speculations,  of  which  we  could  make  nothing, 
^  the  topic  of  Gomel's  health.    I  told  Cl^mence  that  I  felt  sure  the 
old  man  was  near  his  end;  that  I  had  seen  many  symptoms  which  in- 
deed me  to  believe  that  a  fit  of  apoplexy  or  a  stroke  of  paralysis  was 
7  no  means  an  unlikely  event  in  his  case;  I  told  her  I  would  take  the 
^tlieBt  possible  opportunity  of  prevailing  on  Gomel  to  transfer  his 
Wrds  to  the  safe  keeping  of  a  bank.    Gl^mence  listened  to  me  in- 
^Q%,  and  grew  cahner  and  more  cheerful  as  I  spoke.    I  believe  the 
^■Oman's  sorrow  for  her  sin  was  genuine  and  deep,  and  that  the  reso- 
htkn  die  then  formed  of  devoting  herself  to  the  pious  task  of  sooth- 
^  the  old  man's  declining  life  was  sincere  and  earnest.     Through 
i&iiiy  bng  and  weaiy  years,  father,  it  has  been  a  great  solace  to  me  to 
i^enember  and  believe  that. 

'Many  hours  of  the  night  wore  away  while  the  weeping  woman  and 
I  diiciissed  the  subjects,  in  which  we  were  so  deeply  interested,  in  all 
^kb  bearings.  The  light  of  the  lantern  had  been  superseded  by  that 
^  day  long  before  we  parted.  When  at  length  we  bade  each  other 
Unwell,  it  was  at  the  little  gate,  which  Gl^mence  softly  locked  behind 
^  She  stood  grasping  the  iron  bars  with  her  hands,  and  with  her 
pile  and  tear-stained  face  pressed  against  them,  when  I  had  passed  out 
^^  gate.  She  was  still  standing  so  when  I  turned,  at  the  comer  of 
^  Btreet^  to  look  back  at  her.' 


A  SUNSET  IDYL 


I  WAS  gazing  on  the  sunset. 

Leaning  on  a  rustic  stile, 
With  a  young  and  dainty  maiden 

Standing  near  me  all  the  while. 
We  were  under  apple-blossoms, 

Pearled  with  gleaming  drops  of  rain. 
And  we  heard  the  dreamy  music 

Of  a  brooklet  in  the  lane. 

And  the  dying  sunset  lingered 

Bound  this  maiden  queen  of  girls ; 
Won  a  brightness  from  her  glances. 

Gave  a  sparkle  to  her  curls. 
Then  I  spoke  of  summer  eyenings. 

And  of  rambles  in  the  dells  i 
But  I  only  thought  of  wooing, 

And  the  sound  of  marriage-bells. 

And  I  dream'd  of  all  the  gladness 

That  a  wedding-mom  would  bring, — 
Of  a  round  and  rosy  finger 

Circled  with  a  golden  ring  I 
In  the  warm  and  purple  distance, 

Ivy-clasp'd,  the  church  was  seen ; 
With  the  maiden  there  I'd  wander'd. 

Often  there — in  dreams — ^had  been ! 

Midst  the  lilies  and  the  lilacs. 

In  the  summer's  lustrous  eves. 
Have  our  whispers  oft  been  mingled 

With  the  fluttering  of  the  leaves. 
In  such  moments  love  and  beauty 

Fill  the  heart — there  linger  long ; 
Like  the  charm  for  ever  present 

In  the  poet's  sweetest  song. 

When  no  longer  glow'd  the  sunset. 

Still  I  leant  upon  the  stile ; 
And  the  maiden  gave  her  promise — 

Yes,  her  promise — with  a  smile. 
Memory  still  turns  to  that  sunset. 

Of  that  evening  fondly  tells. 
And  the  morning  when  we  listened 

To  the  sound  of  marriage-bells. 

QUALLOX. 
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BIRDS   OF   PEET 

IT  THE  ACTHOa  OF  "LADY  AUDLE\-a  SECTIET,"  Is 

gooh  tht  Scconb 
THE  TWO  MACAHIES 

Chapter  III,    "  Heart  babe,  Heart  hungry,  very  poor." 
NA  PAGET  left  the  Knreaal,  and  walked  slowly  along  the  pretty 
nutlc  street ;  now  dawdling  before  a  little  printeliop  whose  con- 
I  the  knew  by  heart,  now  looking  back  at  the  great  windows  of 
pttflmple  of  pleasnre  which  nhe  had  just  qnltted. 
pT?hftt  do  they  care  what  becomes  of  vie  f"  she  thought,  as  she 
1  op  at  the  blank  vacant  windows,  for  the  last  time  before  she 
)  main  street   of  Foretdecht'ne,  and  turned  into   a  straggling 
tet,  whose  rugged  jiavement  sloped  upward  towards  the  pine- 
^hillfi.     The  house   in  which  Captain   Paget  had  token   np  his 
I  a  tall  white  habitation,  sitnatcd  in  the  narrowest  of  the 
r  bye-waya  that  intersect  the  main  street  of  ihe  pretty  Belgian 
ig- place:  a  laite  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  opposite  houses 
kke  handa  with  one  another  out  of  the  window,  and  where  the 
fa  of  the  cabbages  and  onions  eo  liberally  employed  in  the  cuisine 
IbaatiTG  offends  the  nose  of  the  foreigner  from  sunriae  to  sunset. 
IDft  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  entrance  to  this  lane,  hut,  after 
f  deliberation,  walked  onwards. 

t  is  the  nee  of  my  going  home?"  she  thought;  "  /hey  won't  be 
ii  Ibr  hoDTs  to  come." 
B  walked  slowly  along  the  hilly  street,  and  from  the  street  into 
»  pathway  winding  upward  through  the  pine-wood.  Here  she 
rM  qoitfi  alone,  and  the  stillness  of  the  place  soothed  her.  She  took 
ff  Iter  bat  and  slung  the  faded  ribbons  across  her  arm;  and  the  warm 
iireeec  liUcd  tlie  loose  hair  from  her  forehead  as  she  wandered  upwards. 
It  was  a  Ytry  beautifnl  face  from  which  that  loose  dark  hair  was  lifled 
by  the  summer  wind.  Diana  Paget  inherited  Bomet\img  ol  Mc*  s*i%. 
TOJU  I.  ft 
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loTeliness  of  Maiy  Anne  Kepp,  and  a  little  of  the  pntrician  beanQ'  flf  I 
the  Pagets.     The  eyes  were  like  those  which  had  watched  Emtin  I 
Paget  on  his  hed  of  sickncEa  in  Tullirer'a  Terrace.     The  rcaolatl  I 
cnrve  of  the  thin  flexible  lips  and  the  fine  modelling  of  the  cliiB  I 
■were  hereditary   atlribntes   of  the   Nugent   Pagets;   and   a  resem- 
hlance  to  the  lower  part  of  Miee  Pagct's  fiice  might  have  been  trwed  in 
many  a  sombre  portrait  of  dame  and  cavalier  at  Thorpehaven  MsDorj 
where  a  Nugent  Paget,  who  acknowledged  no  kindred  with  the  di 
pntable  Captain,  was  now  master. 

The  girl's  reflections  as  alie  slowly  climbed  the  hil!  were  not  pH-  I 
sant.  The  thoughts  of  yonth  shonld  be  very  beantifol;  bnt  joafli  I 
that  has  been  spent  iu  the  companionship  of  reprobates  and  tridoU*  I 
is  something  worse  than  age;  for  experience  has  tanght  it  to  be  bitW,  \ 
whUe  time  has  not  tanght  it  to  be  patient.  For  Diana  Paget  cMld- 
bood  had  been  joyless,  and  girlhood  lonely.  That  blank  and  desoUtt 
region,  that  dreary  flat  of  fenny  waste  gronnd  between  Vaushall  uid 
Battersea,  on  which  the  child's  eyes  had  first  looked,  had  been  typical 
of  her  loveless  childhood.  With  her  mother's  death  faded  the  one  raj 
oflight  that  had  illumined  her  desolation.  She  was  shifted  fh)m  one 
nurse  to  another;  and  her  nurses  were  not  allowed  to  love  her.  for  sbe 
remained  with  them  as  an  encumbrance  and  a  burden.  It  was  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  Captain  to  pay  the  pitiful  snm  demanded  for  his  daughter* 
support :  or  rather  it  was  so  much  easier  for  him  not  to  pay  it.  & 
there  always  came  a  time  when  Diana  was  delivered  at  her  fiUber's 
lodgings  like  a  parcel,  by  an  indignant  nnrse  who  proclaimed  the  storr 
of  her  wrongs  in  Hhrill,  feminine  treble,  and  who  was  politely  informed 
by  the  Captain  that  her  claim  was  a  common  debt,  and  that  she  bad 
the  remedy  in  her  own  hands,  bnt  that  the  same  code  of  laws  which 
provided  her  with  that  remedy  forbade  any  obnoxions  demonstration 
of  her  anger  in  a  gentleman's  apartment.  And  then  Miss  Paget,  after 
hearing  all  the  tumult  and  discussion,  woald  be  left  alone  with  her 
father,  and  would  speedily  perceive  that  her  presence  was  disagreeable 
to  )um. 

When  she  outgrew  the  age  of  humble  foster-mothers  and  c 
in  the  dreariest  of  the  outl}nng  suhnrbs,  the  Captain  sent  his  dangU 
to  school:  and  on  this  occasion  he  determined  on  patronising  a  pent 
whom  he  had  once  been  too  prond  to  remember  among  the  list  of  SI 
kindred.  There  are  poor  and  straggling  branches  npon  every  family  tt 
and  the  Pagets  of  Thorpehaven  had  needy  coueins  who,  in  the  mi  ' 
battle  of  life,  were  compelled  to  fight  amongst  the  rank  and  file. 
oftheaopoorconBinHwasaMiss  Priacilla  Paget,  who  at  an  early  age  li 
exhibited  that  affection  for  intelleotual  pursuits  and  that  carelei 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  toilet  which  are  supposed  to  distingnish  the  ji 
destined  blue-stocking.  Left  quite  alone  in  the  world,  Prisdlla  i 
her  educational  capital  to  good  use;  and  after  holding  the  poaiticoi  J 
principal  goyemess  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  a  proei^erous  boa 
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school  at  Brompton,  she  followed  her  late  employer  to  her  grave  with 
iiuaffetted  Borrow,  and  within  a  moDth  of  the  funeral  invested  her 
savings  in  the  psrchaBe  of  the  business,  and  efitablished  henjelf  as  miB- 
trese  of  the  mansion. 

To  this  lady  Captain  Paget  confided  his  dangbter's  education;  and 
in  Priscilla  Paget's  house  Diana  found  a  shelter  that  was  almost  like 
a  home,  until  her  kinswoman  became  weary  of  promisee  that  were  never 
kept,  nod  pitiful  enniB  paid  on  acconnt  of  a  debt  that  grew  bigger 
every  day — very  weary  likewise  of  conciliatory  hamiters  of  game  and 
liarrola  of  oysters,  and  all  the  flimsy  devices  of  a  debtor  who  is  prac- 
tiBe<I  in  the  varied  arts  of  the  gentlemanly  swindler. 

The  day  came  when  Mise  Paget  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her  iJrofitlesB 
charge;  and  once  more  Diana  fonnd  herself  delivered  like  a  parcel  of 
anorderod  goods  at  the  door  of  her  fether'a  lodging.  Those  are  pre- 
cocions  children  who  leorn  their  first  IcBsons  in  the  school  of  jHiverty; 
and  the  girl  had  been  vaguely  conscious  of  tlie  degradation  involved  in 
ihis  process  at  the  age  of  five.  How  much  more  keenly  did  she  feel 
ilie  ahame  at  the  age  of  fifteen!  Priscilla  did  her  beet  to  lessen  the 
l>ain  of  her  pupil's  departure. 

"  It  isn't  that  I've  any  fault  to  find  with  yon,  Diana,  thongb  yon 
mast  remember  that  I  have  heard  some  complaints  of  your  temper,"  she 
said  with  gentle  gravity;  "  bat  your  father  is  too  trying!  If  he  didn't 
mate  me  any  promises,  I  should  think  better  of  him.  If  he  told  me 
fmkly  that  he  couldn't  pay  mc,  and  asked  me  to  keep  you,  out  of  cha- 
rily  "  Diana  drew  herself  up  with  a  little  shiver  at  this  word — 

"why,  I  might  turn  it  over  in  my  mind,  and  sec  if  it  conld  be  done. 
Bat  to  he  deceived  time  after  time,  as  I've  been  deceived — you  know 
■he  aoiemn  language  your  father  has  used,  Diana,  for  you've  heard  him; 
.'luil  to  rely  upon  a  sum  of  money  on  acertoin  date,  as  I  have  relied 
■'■Ma  and  again,  after  Horatio's  assurance  that  I  might  depend  upon 
iiini — it's  too  bad,  Diana;  it's  more  than  any  one  can  endure.  If  you 
were  two  or  three  years  older,  and  further  advanced  in  your  educa- 
tion, I  might  manage  to  do  something  for  you  by  making  yon  useful 
with  the  little  ones ;  but  I  can't  afford  to  keep  you  and  clothe  you 
during  the  next  three  years  for  nothing,  and  so  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  send  you  home." 

Tlie  "  home"  to  which  Diana  Paget  was  taken  upon  this  occasion 
■■:i3  a  lodging  over  a  toyshop  in  the  Westminster  Eoad,  where  the 
'  ijjtaiu  lived  in  considerable  comfort  on  the  proceeds  of  a  Friendly  and 
I'hilanthropic  Loan  Society. 

But  no  vorycordial  welcome  awaited  Diana  in  the  gaudily-furnished 
drawing-room  over  the  toyshop.  She  found  her  father  sleeping  placidly 
in  his  easy-chair,  while  a  young  man,  who  was  a  stranger  to  her,  sat  at 
n  table  near  the  window  writing  letters.  It  was  a  dull  November  day 
— a  very  dreary  day  on  which  to  find  oneself  thrown  suddenly  on  a 
•till  drearier  world ;  and  in  the  WegtminBtlCT-BtidgP.  wsai 
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were  already  making  yellow  patches  of  sickly  light  amidst  the  after- 
noon fog. 

The  Captain  twitched  his  silk  handkerchief  off  ,his  face  witli  an 
impatient  gesture  as  Diana  entered  the  room. 

"  Now  then,  what  is  it  ?"  he  asked  peevishly,  without  looking  at 
the  intruder. 

He  recognised  her  in  the  next  moment;  but  that  first  impatient 
salutation  was  about  as  warm  a  welcome  as  any  which  Miss  Paget 
received  from  her  father.  In  sad  and  bitter  truth,  he  did  not  care  for 
her.  His  marriage  with  Mary  Ann  Eepp  had  been  the  one  grateful 
impulse  of  his  life;  and  even  the  sentiment  which  had  prompted  that 
marriage  had  been  by  no  means  free  from  the  taint  of  selfishness.  But 
he  had  been  quite  unprepared  to  find  that  this  grand  sacrifice  of  his 
life  should  involve  another  sacrifice  in  the  maintenance  of  a  daughter 
he  did  not  want;  and  he  was  very  much  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the 
destiny  that  had  given  him  this  burden. 

"If  you  had  been  a  boy,  I  might  have  made  you  useful  to  me 
sooner  or  later,"  the  Captain  said  to  his  daughter  when  he  found  him- 
self alone  with  her  late  on  the  night  of  her  return ;  "  but  what  on 
earth  am  I  to  do  with  a  daughter,  in  the  unsettled  life  I  lead  ?  How- 
ever, since  that  old  harridan  has  sent  you  back,  you  must  manage  in 
the  best  way  you  can,"  concluded  Captain  Paget  with  a  discontented 
sigh. 

From  this  time  Diana  Paget  had  inhabited  the  nest  of  the  vultures, 
and  every  day  had  brought  its  new  lesson  of  trickery  and  falsehood. 
There  are  men — and  bad  men  too — who  would  have  tried  to  keep  the 
secret  of  their  shifts  and  meannesses  hidden  from  an  only  child;  but 
Horatio  Paget  believed  himself  the  victim  of  man*s  ingratitude,  and  his 
misdoings  the  necessity  of  an  evil  destiny.  It  is  not  easy  for  the 
unsophisticated  intellect  to  gauge  those  moral  depths  to  which  the  man 
who  lives  by  his  wits  must  sink  before  his  career  is  finished,  or  to 
understand  how,  with  every  step  in  the  swindler's  downward  road,  the 
conscience  grows  tougher,  the.  perception  of  shame  blunter,  the  savage 
selfishness  of  the  animal  nature  stronger.  Diana  Paget  had  discovert 
some  of  her  father's  weaknesses  during  her  miserable  childhood;  and 
in  the  days  of  her  unpaid-for  schooling  she  hsA  known  that  his  most 
solemn  promises  were  no  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  capricious  breath 
of  a  summer  breeze.  So  the  revelations  which  awaited  her  under  the 
paternal  roof  were  not  utterly  strange  or  entirely  unexpected.  Day  by 
day  she  grew  more  accustomed  to  that  atmosphere  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood. The  sense  of  shame  never  left  her;  for  there  is  a  pride  that 
thrives  amidst  poverty  and  degradation,  and  of  such  pride  Diana  Paget 
possessed  no  small  share.  She  writhed  under  the  consciousness  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-men.  She  valued  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and 
would  fain  have  been  beloved  and  admired,  trusted  and  respected ;  for 
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■ie  vas  ambitions :  and  the  Uion[,'ltt  tlint  ehe  miglit  one  day  do  somc- 
liing  nliicli  Bhonld  lift  her  above  the  vulgar  level  wae  the  day-dream 
*«  hod  conBOlcd  lier  in  many  an  liour  of  humiliation  and  discomfort, 
DiMw  Pag«t  felt  the  Captain's  shame  as  keenly  as  her  mother  had  felt 
it;  bnt  the  remorse  which  had  agonised  gentle  Alarj^  Aldc,  the  tender 
RHDpassioii  for  others  which  had  wrung  that  fund  and  faithful  heart, 
W  no  place  in  the  breast  of  the  Captain's  daughter. 

Diana  felt  so  much  compassion  for  herself,  that  she  had  none  left  to 
bestow  upon  other  people.  Her  father's  victims  might  he  miserable, 
bntras  not  she  infinitely  more  wretched?  The  landlady  who  found 
ha  apartments  suddenly  t^nantlese  and  her  rent  unpaid  might  complain 
I'f  the  hardness  of  her  fortune;  but  was  it  not  harder  fur  Diana,  with 
ihe  sensitive  feelings  and  the  keen  pride  oftlie  Pagets,  to  endure  all 

►     the  degradation  involved  in  the  stealthy  carrying  away  of  luggage  and 
a  secret  departure  under  cover  of  night  ? 
At  first  Miss  Paget  had  been  incliacd  to  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
presence  of  the  young  man  whom  she  liad  seen  writing  letters  in  the 
gloomy  dusk  of  the  November  afternoon  ;  but  in  due  time  she  came  to 
I        an.'tpt  bim  as  a  companion,  and  to  feel  that  her  joyless  life  would  have 
^H  teen  drearier  without  him.     lie  was  the  secretary  of  the  Friendly  and 
^^^lantbropic  Loan   Society,  and  of  any  other  society  organised  by 
^^Bk  Captain.     He  was  Captain  I'aget's  amanuensis  and  representative : 
^^CijUnin   Paget's  tool,  but  not  CiiptaJn  Paget'a  dupe ;  for  Valentine 
HsKkeburst  was  not  of  that  stuff  of  which  du|jeB  are  made. 

The  man  who  lives  by  his  wita  has  need  of  a  failhful  friend  and 
fuliower.  The  chief  of  the  vultures  mnst  not  be  approached  too 
«sily.  There  must  be  a  preparatory  ordeal,  an  outer  chamber  to 
tf  {lassed,  before  tlic  Tielim  is  introduced  to  the  sanctuary  wliicL  is 
irradiated  by  the  silver  veil  of  tho  prophet.  Captain  Paget  found  an 
nl'le  coadjutor  in  Valentine  Hawfcehurst,  who  answered  one  of  those 
(erapling  advertisements  iu  which  A.  B.  C.  or  S,  Y.  Z.  was  wont  to 
offer  a  salary  of  three  hundred  a-year  to  any  gentlemanly  person 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  secretary  to  a  newly- established 
oomiiaoy.  It  was  only  after  responding  to  this  promising  offer,  that 
the  applicant  was  informed  tliat  he  must  possess  one  indispensable 
qualihciition  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Mr, 
Hawkehui-st  laughed  oloud  when  tlie  Captain  imparted  this  condition 
with  tliat  suave  and  yet  dignified  manner  whicli  was  peculiar  to  him. 

"  1  ought  to  have  known  it  was  a  dodge  of  that  kind,"  said  the 
yoong  man  coolly,  "  Those  very  good  things — duties  light  and  easy, 
boDTB  from  twelve  to  four,  speedy  advancement  certain  for  a  conseien- 
tions  and  gentlemanly  person,  and  so  on — arc  always  of  the  genus  do. 
Your  advertisement  is  very  cleverly  worded,  my  dear  sir  ;  only  it's  like 
tie  rest  of  them,  rather  loo  clever.  It  is  so  difboult  for  a  clever  man 
not  to  be  too  clever.  The  prevailing  weakness  of  the  human  intellect 
Bcems  to  me  to  be  cxnggeratioa.     However,  as  I  Ximetft  «.?i\ft-Ys^ssii. 
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note  in  the  world,  or  the  chance  of  getting  one,  I'll  wtdi  yOB. 
morning,  Caplain  Paget."  ' 

Tliere  are  people  whose  blood  would  have  been  tnrned  to  ice  t 
atony  glare  of  indignation  with  which  Horatio  Paget  regarded  the 
man  who  hnd  dared  to  qneation  his  probity.  But  Mr.  Hawkehnrst 
had  done  with  strong  impreseions  long  before  he  met  the  Captain; 
and  he  listened  to  tliat  gentleman's  freezing  reproof  with  on  admiring 
smile.  Out  of  this  very  unpromising  beginning  there  arose  a  kind  of 
friendship  between  the  two  men.  Horatio  Paget  had  for  some  time 
been  in  need  of  a  clever  tool ;  and  in  the  young  man  whose  cool  in- 
solence rose  Euijerior  to  his  own  dignity  he  perceived  tlie  very  indi- 
vidual whom  he  had  long  been  seeking.  The  young  man  who  wos 
nnnhashed  by  the  indignation  of  a  scion  of  Xugents  and  Oouiiea  and 
Pagets  must  Ije  utterly  impervious  to  the  sense  of  awe  ;  and  it  was 
just  such  an  impervious  young  man  that  the  Captain  wanted  as  his 
coadjator.  Thus  arose  the  alliance,  which  grew  stronger  every  day  ; 
until  Valentine  took  up  his  abode  under  the  roof  of  his  employer  and 
patron,  and  made  Inmseif  more  thoroughly  at  home  there  than  the 
unwelcome  daughter  of  the  house. 

The  history  of  Valentine  Hawkehurst's  past  csistence  was  tolerably 
weli  known  to  tlie  Captain  ;  but  the  only  history  of  the  yoirag  man's 
early  life  ever  heard  by  Diana  waa  rather  vague  and  fragmentary.  Qie 
discovered,  little  by  little,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  spendthrift  lillera- 
ietir,  who  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  career  within  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench ;  that  he  hod  run  away  from  home  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  had  tried  his  fortune  in  all  those  professions  which  require 
00  educational  ordeal,  and  which  seem  to  oflijr  tliemselveB  invitingly  to 
the  scapegrace  and  adreutm^r.  At  tifteen  Valentine  Hawkehurst  had 
been  errand-boy  in  a  newspaper  office ;  at  seventeen  a  penny-a-liner, 
whose  flimsy  was  pretty  sure  of  admis&ion  in  the  lower  class  of  Son- 
day  papers.  In  the  course  of  a  very  brief  career  he  had  been  a  proving 
cial  actor,  a  mant'ge  rider  iu  a  circus,  a  billinrd-marker,  and  a  betting 
agent.  It  was  after  having  exhausted  these  liberal  professions  that  be 
encountered  Captain  Paget. 

Such  was  Che  man  whom  Horatio  Paget  admitted  to  compotuoo' 
ship  with  liis  only  daughter.    It  can  scarcely  be  pleaded  in  excuse  fi  ~ 
the  Captain  that  he  might  have  admitted  a  worse  man  Uiau  Valentifl| 
Hawkehui'st  to  hia  family  circle,  for  the  Captain  had  never  taken  t' 
trouble  to  sound  the  deptlis  of  his  coadjutor's  nature.     There  is  no-'" 
thing  so  short-sighted  as  selfishness ;  and  beyond  tlie  narrow  circle 
immediately  gurronnding  himself,  there  was  no  man  more  blind  than 
Horatio  Paget, 


It  was  dusk  when  Diana  grew  tired  of  the  lonely  pathways  t 
the  bilh,  where  the  harmonies  of  a  band  stationed  in  the  valley  'n 
wafted  in  gusts  of  music  b^  lUft  &tSo\  wnomssc  'cnwsifi.    The  lonel 
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(if  the  place  Eoothed  the  girl's  feTerish  epiriU;  and:,  seat«d  in  a  little 
ilsBoc  t«mple  upon  tha  summit  of  a  hill,  ehe  looked  pcii§ively  dowa- 
»ard  throngh  tlie  purple  mlsta  at  the  newly-lighted  lamps  twiukling 
^intij  in  the  valley. 

"One  doea  not  feel  the  sting  of  one's  shabbinesa  hero,"  thought 
ITifa  Paget :  "  the  trees  are  all  dreeaed  alike.  Natnre  mukes  no  dis- 
tincdon.     It  ia  only  Fortnne  who  treats  her  childrca  unfairly ," 

The  Captain's  daughter  walked  slowly  back  Co  the  little  town  in 
llie  deeiKoing  dusk.  The  lodging  occupied  by  Horatio  Paget  and  hia 
household  consisted  of  four  roomy  chambers  on  the  second  story  of  a 
big  raiubling  house.  The  rooms  were  meanly  funiiabed,  and  decorated 
ffith  the  tawdry  ornamentation  dear  to  the  continental  mind  ;  but  there 
fere  long  wide  windows  and  an  iron  balcony,  on  which  Diana  Paget 
WW  often  pleased  to  sit. 

She  found  the  sitting-room  dark  and  empty.  No  dinner  had  been 
prepared  ;  for  on  lucky  days  the  Captain  and  his  protege  were  wont  to 
iine  at  the  talik  iThd/e  of  one  of  tJie  hotels  or  to  feast  Bumptuously 
i  111  carle,  while  on  unlucky  days  they  did  not  dine  at  all.  Diana 
fontid  a  roll  and  some  cream  cheese  in  a  roomy  old  cupboard  that  was 
fiiTonred  with  mice ;  and  after  making  a  very  indifferent  meal  in  the 
iliak)-  chamber,  she  went  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  sat  tliere  looking 
^wn  upon  the  lighted  town. 

She  bad  be«n  sitting  there  for  nearly  an  hom"  in  the  same  attitude, 
*hea  liie  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  opened,  and  a  footstep  sounded 
behind  her.  .She  knew  the  step ;  and  although  she  did  not  lift  her  head, 
her  eyes  took  a  new  brightness  in  the  summer  du^k,  and  the  listless 
gtice  of  her  attitude  changed  to  a  statuesque  rigidity,  though  there  was 
no  change  in  the  attitude  itself. 

She  did  not  stir  till  a  hand  was  laid  softly  on  her  shoulder,  and  a 
nncesaid, 

"  Diana  1" 

The  speaker  was  Valentine  Uawkehurst,  the  young  man  whose 
entrance  to  the  golden  temple  had  been  so  closely  watched  by  Captain 
Piget'a  daughter. 

She  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  turned  to  him. 

"You  have  been  losing,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Hawkeburat,"  she  said, 
"or  yon  would  not  have  come  home  ?" 

"  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  you  aro  right  in  your  premise.  Miss 
Paget,  and  your  deduction  is  scarcely  worth  discuasion.  I  hiu'e  been 
losing — confoundedly  ;  and  as  they  don't  give  credit  at  the  board  of 
green  cloth  yonder,  there  was  no  excuse  for  my  staying.  Your  father 
baa  not  been  holding  his  own  within  the  last  hour  or  two  ;  but  when  I 
fc  tfae  rooms  he  was  going  to  the  Hotel  d'Orange  with  some  French 

1W8  for  a  quiet  game  of  ecarte.     Our  friend  the  Captain  is  a  great 

I  Paget,  and  has  a  delightful  talent  for  picking  up  distin- 

i  nequointance." 
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There  are  few  dacghU;™  who  wonld  have  cared  to  hear  &  |i 
Bpoken  of  in  this  free-and-caEy  manner  i  but  Diana  Paget  was  t 
unmoved.  Slie  had  resumed  her  old  attitude,  and  sat  looking  towai 
the  lighted  windows  of  the  Knrsa:il,  while  Mr.  nawkehurst  loang 
against  the  angle  of  the  window  with  hia  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
cigar  in  his  mouth. 

For  three  years  Valentine  Hawkchnrat  had  lived  in  constant  c 
panionship  with  the  Captain's  daughter ;  and  in  that  time  his  r 
to  her  had  undergone  considerable  variation.  Of  late  it  bad  tx 
something  in  the  manner  of  an  elder  brother,  whose  fraternal  bra 
is  impervious  to  the  infloence  of  a  sister's  loveliness  or  a  sister's  faa 
nation.  If  Diana  Paget  had  been  a  snnb-nosed  yonng  person  i 
red  hair  and  white  eyelnahca,  llr.  Hawkehurat  could  scarcely  i 
treated  her  with  a  more  friendly  indifference,  a  more  brotherly  fai 
liarity. 

Unhappily  this  line  of  conduct,  which  is  perhaps  the  wisest  i 
most  honourable  plan  that  a  man  can  pursue  when  he  finds  1 ' 
thrown  into  a  dangerously  familiar  aaeoeiation  with  a  beaatifnl  i 
nnprotected  woman,  is  the  very  line  of  proceeding  whieh  a  beanti 
woman  can  never  bring  herself  to  forgive.  A  chivalrous  stifiitea 
melancholy  dignity,  a  frozen  frigidity,  which  suggest  the  fiery  k 
bling  of  the  lava  flood  beneath  the  icy  surface, — these  are  deligb 
to  the  female  mind.  But  friendly  indifference  and  fraternal  cordial 
constitute  the  worst  insult  that  can  be  ofl'ered  to  her  beanty,  the  n 
bitter  outrage  upon  the  majesty  of  her  sex. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  midnight  before  papa  comes  home, 
Ilawkehurst,"  Diana  said  abruptly,  when  her  companion  had  finishetl 
cigar,  and  bad  thrown  the  end  of  it  over  the  balcony. 

"  Past  midnight  more  likely.  Miss  Paget.  May  I  ask  how  I  I 
become  Mr.  Ilawkehurst  all  of  a  sudden,  when  for  the  hist  tliree  y 
I  have  been  usnnlly  known  as  Valentine — or  Val  ?" 

The  gu-1  turned  her  head  with  a  gesture  in  which  the  careleasnei 
his  own  mannei-  was  imitated.  She  stole  a  rapid  look  at  him  se 
answered,  "  What  docs  it  matter  whether  I  call  you  by  one  nami 
anotlier  ?" 

"  What  does  any  thing  matter  ?    I  believe  Mr.  Toots  was  an 
conscious  philosopher.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  any  conseqaa 
except  money.    Go  and   look  at  those  poof  devils  yonder,  and  \ 
'    will  see  what  Oittl  is  worth,"  ho  cried,  pointing  to  the  lighted  Knra 
"  there  you  behold  the  one  great  truth  of  the  universe  in  action.     T 
is  nothing  but  money,  and  men  are  the  slaves  of  money,  and  li| 
only  anotlier  name  for  the  pursuit  of  money.    Oo  and  look  at  t 
yonder  fading  in  the  light  and  lieat ;  at  yonth  that  changes  to 
before  your  eyesj  at  friendship  which  turns  to  hate  when  the  c" 
of  tlie  game  are  with  my  friend  and  against   me.     The  Kurs 
the  world  in  little,  Diana ;  and  t\v\a  gteaJ,  ?,\(ibe  of  onrs  is  nothing 
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6  gigantic  gaming-table — a  mighty  temple  for  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf." 

"Why  do  you  imitate  those  people  yonder,  if  you  despise  them 
80  heartily  ?"  * 

"Because  I  am  like  them  and  of  them.  I  tell  you  that  money 
18  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things.  Why  am  I  here,  and  why 
is  my  life  made  up  of  baseness  and  lies  ?  Because  my  father  was  an 
improvident  scoundrel,  and  did  not  leave  me  five  hundred  a  year.  I 
wonder  what  I  should  have  been  like,  by  the  by,  if  I  had  been  blest 
with  five  hundred  a  year." 

"  Honest  and  happy,"  answered  the  girl  earnestly.  She  forgot  her 
Bimnlated  indifference,  and  looked  at  him  with  sad  earnest  eyes.  He 
met  the  glance,  and  the  expression  of  his  own  face  changed  from  its 
cynical  smile  to  a  thoughtful  sadness. 

''  Honest  perhaps ;  and  yet  I  ahnost  doubt  if  any  thing  under  five 
thousand  a  year  would  have  kept  me  honest.  Decidedly  not  happy ;  the 
men  who  can  be  happy  on  five  hundred  a  year  are  made  of  a  duller  stuff 
than  the  clay  which  serves  for  a  Hawkehurst." 

''You  tdk  about  not  being  happy  with  five  hundred  a  year!"  Diana 
exclaimed  impatiently.  "  Surely  any  decent  existence  would  be  happi- 
nm  to  you  compared  to  the  miserable  life  you  lead, — ^the  shameful, 
d^iraded  life  which  shuts  you  out  of  the  society  of  respectable  people 
and  reduces  you  to  the  level  of  a  thief.  If  you  had  any  pride,  Valentine, 
jou  would  feel  it  as  bitterly  as  I  do." 

**But  I  haven't  any  pride.  As  for  my  life, — well,  I  suppose  it  is 
duuneful  and  degraded,  and  I  know  that  it's  often  miserable ;  but  it 
suits  me  better  than  jog-trot  respectability.  I  can  dine  one  day  upon 
truffled  turkey  and  champagne,  another  day  upon  bread  and  cheese  and 
small  beer;  but  I  couldn't  eat  beef  and  mutton  always.  That's  what 
Uls  people  of  my  temperament.  There  are  bom  scamps  in  the  world, 
Diana,  and  I  am  one  of  them.  My  name  is  Robert  Macaire,  and  I  was 
created  for  the  life  I  lead.  Keep  clear  of  me  if  you  have  any  hanker- 
ing after  better  things ;  but  don't  try  to  change  my  nature,  for  it  is 
Wasted  labour." 

«  Valentine,  it  is  so  cruel  of  you  to  talk  like  that." 
"Cruel  to  whom?" 
"To — ^those — who  care  for  you." 

It  was  quite  dark  now;  but  even  in  the  darkness  Diana  Paget's 
hud  drooped  a  little  as  she  said  this. 
Mr.  Hawkehurst  laughed  aloud. 

"Those  who  care  for  me!"  he  cried;  "no  such  people  ever  lived. 
Hy  father  was  a  drunken  scoundrel,  who  suffered  his  children  to  grow 
up  about  him  as  he  would  have  suffered  a  litter  of  puppies  to  sprawl 
upon  his  hearth,  only  because  there  was  less  trouble  in  letting  them 
lie  there  than  in  kicking  them  out.  My  mother  was  a  good  woman 
in  the  b^inning,  I  know ;  but  she  must  have  been  ^om^^Aidti^  \si<^x& 


he 
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than  a  mortal  woman  if  she  had  cot  lost  Bome  of  her 
twelve  years  of  such  a  life  as  she  led  with  my  father.  I  believe  dio 
was  fond  of  me,  poor  soul;  but  she  died  six  months  before  1  ran  away 
from  a  lodging  in  the  Bulcs,  which  it  is  the  bitterest  irony  to  speak 
of  as  my  home.  Since  then  I  have  been  Robert  Macaire,  and  have 
about  as  many  friend?  as  euch  a  man  aenatly  has." 

"  Ton  can  scarcely  wonder  if  you  have  few  friends,"  said  Miae  Paget, 
"since  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  whom  you  love." 

She  watched  him  through  the  darkness  after  sajdng  this ;  watched 
him  closely,  though  it  was  too  dark  for  her  to  Bee  the  cxpresBion  of  his 
face,  and  any  emotion  to  which  her  words  might  have  given  rise  could 
be  betrayed  only  by  some  gesture  or  chanpe  of  altitude.  She  watched 
him  in  vain,  for  he  did  not  stir.  But  after  a  pause  of  some  nunntes  he 
said  slowly — 

"Such  a  man  as  I  cannot  afford  to  love  any  one.  What  have  I 
offer  to  the  woman  I  might  pretend  to  love?  Truth,  or  honour, 
honesty,  or  constancy?  Those  are  commodities  I  have  never  dealt  ul 
If  I  know  what  they  are,  and  that  I  have  never  possesBed  them,  it  is 
about  as  mm-h  as  I  do  know  of  them.  If  I  have  any  redeeming  grace, 
Diana  Paget,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  know  what  a  worthless  wretch  ~ 
ato.  Your  father  thinks  he  la  a  great  man,  a  noble  suffering  creat 
and  that  the  world  has  ill-used  him.  I  know  that  I  am  a  sconnf 
and  that  let  my  fellow-men  treat  me  as  badly  as  they  please,  they 
never  give  me  worse  usage  than  I  descr^'e.  And  am  I  a  man  to 
about  love,  or  to  ask  a  woman  to  aliare  my  life?  Good  God,  win 
noble  partner  I  should  offer  her!  what  a  happy  existence  I  could 
her!" 

"  But  if  the  woman  loved  you,  she  would  only  love  you  better  I 
being  unfortunate." 

"  Yes,  if  she  was  very  young  and  foolish  and  romantic.  But  d 
yon  think  I  should  be  a  villain  if  I  traded  on  her  girlish  folly  ? 
ivonld  love  me  for  a  year  or  two  perhaps,  and  bear  all  the  changes  i 
my  temper  ;  bnt  the  day  would  come  when  she  woald  awake  from  he^ 
delusion,  and  know  that  she  had  been  cheated.  She  would  see  other 
women — less  gifted  than  herself,  probably — and  would  see  the  market 
they  had  made  of  their  charms ;  would  see  them  rich  and  honoured 
and  happy,  and  would  stand  aside  tn  the  muddy  streets  to  be  splashed 
by  the  dirt  fi«m  their  carriage-wheels.  And  then  she  would  consider 
the  price  for  which  she  had  bartered  her  youth  and  her  beauty,  i 
would  hate  the  man  who  hnd  cheated  her.  No,  Diana,  I  am  not  guchll 
villain  as  the  world  may  think  me.  I  am  down  in  the  dirt  myself,  s 
Vm  used  to  it.  I  won't  drag  a  woman  into  the  gutter  just  bee 
may  happen  to  love  her." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  this — a  silence  during  which  Dil 
Paget  sat  looking  down  at  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  Kursaal.  Val 
tine  lighted  a  second  cigai-  and  arnQVei  V^.  (iMt,  still  in  silence 


■A  'Stmck  eleven  as  ho  threw  the  end  of  his  cigar  away;  a  tiny, 
laminooB  speck,  which  shot  throagh  the  misty  atmosphere  below  the 
balcony  like  a  falling:  star. 

"  I  may  as  well  go  and  see  how  yonr  father  iE  getting  on  yonder," 
he  said,  aa  the  gpurk  of  light  vaniahed  in  the  darkneae  below.  "  Good 
night,  Diana.  Don't  sit  too  long  in  the  cold  night-air ;  and  don't  sit 
up  fat  yonr  father — there's  no  knowing  when  he  may  be  home." 

The  girl  did  not  tinewer  him.  She  listened  to  the  shuttin}^  of  the 
door  as  it  closed  behind  him,  and  then  folded  her  arms  npon  the  iron 
rail  of  the  balcony,  laid  her  licad  upon  them,  and  wept  silently.  Her 
life  was  very  dreary,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  last  hope  which  had 
sustained  her  against  on  tmnatural  despair  had  boon  taken  away  from 
ber  to-night. 

Twelve  o'etoL'k  sonnded  with  a  feeble  little  carillon  from  one  of  the 
^leeplee,  and  still  she  sat  with  her  head  resting  npon  her  folded  arms. 
Her  eyes  were  qaite  dry  by  this  timcj  fur  with  her  tears  were  very  rare, 
and  the  passion  which  occasioned  tbem  most  needs  be  intense.  The 
night-air  grew  chill  and  damp;  but  althongh  she  shivered  now  and  then 
Wnealh  that  creeping,  penetrating  cold  which  is  peculiar  to  night-air, 
»he  did  not  stir  from  her  place  in  the  balcony  till  she  was  startled  by 
tile  opening  of  the  door  in  the  room  behind  her. 

Ail  was  dark  within,  but  Diana  Paget  was  very  familiar  with  the 
fwlstep  which  sounded  on  the  caipetlefls  floor.  It  was  Valentine 
Hawkehiirst,  and  not  her  father,  whose  step  her  quick  ear  distingnished. 
"Diana,"  he  called;  and  then  he  muttered  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 
"ail  dark  still.  Ah!  she  has  gone  to  bed,  I  suppose.  That's  a  pity  I" 
The  figure  in  the  balcony  caught  his  eye  at  this  moment. 

"  What  in  goodness'  name  has  kept  you  out  there  all  this  time  ?"  he 
iiitiMl  i  "  do  you  want  to  catch  your  death  of  cold  ?" 

He  was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece  lighting  a  candle  as  he  asked 
Ilia  nncercmoniouH  question.    The  light  of  the  candle  shone  full  upon 
liis  face  when  Diana  came  into  the  room,  and  she  could  sec  that  he  was 
Nsr  than  uBnaL 
"Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  ?"  she  asked  anxiously. 
"  Yefi  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  the  matter.    You  will  have  to  leave 
foTetdech^ne  by  the  earliest  train  to-morrow  morning,  on  the  first 
"tige  of  your  journey  to  England.      Look  here,  my  girl !     I  can  give 
Job  juBt  nbont  the  money  that  will  carry  you  safely  to  London ;  and 
•Ilea  yon  are  once  there,  Providence  must  do  the  rest." 
"  Talentine,  what  do  you  mean  7' 

"  I  mean,  that  you  cannot  get  away  from  this  place — yon  cannot 
r  yonreelf  from  the  people  you  have  been  living  with,  too  Boon. 
■,  eome,  don't  shiver,  child.     Take  a  few  drops  of  this  cognac, 
t  let  me  see  the  colour  como  back  t«  yonr  face  before  I  say  any 

He  poured  the  dregs  of  a  bottle  of  brandy  into  a  gVass,  kcA  is«&a 
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her  drink  the  spirit.  He  was  obliged  to  force  the  rim  of  the  glass 
between  her  set  teeth  before  he  could  succeed  in  this. 

"  Come,  Diana,"  he  said,  after  she  had  dnmk, ''  yon  have  been  a  pupil 
in  the  school  of  adrersity  so  long,  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
misfortunes  pretty  quietly.  There's  a  balance  struck  somehow  or  other, 
depend  upon  it,  my  girl;  and  the  prosperous  people  who  pay  their  debts 
have  to  suffer,  as  well  as  the  Macaire  family.  I'm  a  scamp  and  a 
scoundrel,  but  I*m  your  true  friend  nevertheless,  Diana;  and  you  must 
promise  to  take  my  advice.    Tell  me  that  you  will  trust  me." 

"  I  have  no  one  else  to  trust." 

"No  one  else  in  this  place.  But  in  England  you  have  your  old 
friend, — the  woman  with  whom  you  were  at  school.  Do  you  tiiink  she 
would  refuse  to  give  you  a  temporary  home  if  you  sued  to  her  in  forma 
pauperiaf* 

**  No,  I  don't  think  she  would  refuse.  She  was  very  good  to  me. 
But  why  am  I  to  go  back  to  London  ?" 

"Because  to  stay  here  would  be  ruin  and  disgrace  to  you; 
because  the  tie  that  links  you  to  Horatio  Paget  must  be  cut  at  any 
hazard." 

«  But  why  ?" 

"  For  the  best  or  worst  of  reasons.  Your  father  has  been  trying  a 
trick  to-night  which  has  been  hitherto  so  infallible,  that  I  suppose  he 
had  grown  careless  as  to  his  execution  of  it.  Or  perhaps  he  took  a  false 
measure  of  the  man  he  was  playing  with.  In  any  case,  he  has  been 
found  out,  and  has  been  arrested  by  the  police." 

"Arrested,  for  cheating  at  cards !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a  look 
of  unspeakable  disgust  and  horror.  Valentine's  arm  was  ready  to 
support  her,  if  she  had  shown  any  symptom  of  fsdnting ;  but  she  did 
not.    She  stood  erect  before  him,  very  pale,  but  firm  as  a  rock. 

"  And  you  want  me  to  go  away  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  I  want  you  to  disappear  from  this  place  before  you  become 
notorious  as  your  father's  daughter.  That  would  be  about  the  worst 
reputation  which  you  could  carry  through  life.  Believe  me  that  I  wish 
you  well,  Diana,  and  be  ruled  by  me." 

"  I  will,"  she  answered,  with  a  kind  of  despairing  resignation.  "  It 
seems  very  dreary  to  go  back  to  England  to  face  the  world  all  alone. 
But  I  will  do  as  you  tell  me." 

She  did  not  express  any  sympathy  for  her  father,  then  languishing 
under  arrest,  whereby  she  proved  herself  very  wicked  and  unwomanly, 
no  doubt.  But  neither  womanly  virtues  nor  Christian  graces  are  wont 
to  flourish  in  the  school  in  which  Diana  Paget  had  been  reared.  She 
obeyed  Valentine  Hawkehurst  to  the  letter,  without  any  sentimental 
lamentations  whatever.  Her  scanty  possessions  were  collected,  and 
neatly  packed,  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  *  At  three  o'clock  she  lay 
down  in  her  tawdry  little  bed-chamber  to  take  what  rest  she  might  in 
the  space  of  two  hours.    At  six  she  stood  by  Valentine  Hawkehurst  on 
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the  platform  of  the  railway  station,  with  her  face  hidden  by  a  brown 
ganze  veil,  waiting  till  the  train  was  made  ready  to  start. 

It  was  after  she  was  seated  in  the  carriage  that  she  spoke  for  the 
first  time  of  her  fother. 

"  Is  it  likely  to  go  very  hard  with  him  ?"  she  asked. 
^  I  hope  not.    We  mnst  try  to  pnll  him  through  it  as  well  as  we 
can.    The  charge  may  break  down  at  the  first  examination.    Good- 
bye.** 

"  Good-bye,  Valentine." 

They  had  jnst  time  to  shake  hands  before  the  train  moved  off. 
Another  moment  and  Miss  Paget  and  her  fellow-passengers  were  speed- 
ing towards  Liege. 

Mr.  Hawkehorst  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes  as  he  walked  away  from 
the  station. 

"  The  world  will  seem  very  dull  and  empty  to  me  without  her,"  he 
said  to  himself.  '<  I  hare  done  an  unselfish  thing  for  once  in  my  life. 
I  wonder  whether  the  recording  angel  will  carry  that  up  to  my  credit, 
and  whether  the  other  fellow  will  blot  out  any  of  the  old  score  in  con- 
sideration of  this  one  little  bit  of  self-sacrifice." 


§00h  %  Cl^kir. 

HEAPING  UP  EICHES. 

Chapter  I. 

▲  FOBTUKATB  MABBIAGE. 

Ten  years  had  passed  lightly  enough  over  the  glossy  raven  locks  of 
^r.  Philip  Sheldon.  There  are  some  men  with  whom  Time  deals 
%ently,  and  he  was  one  of  them.  The  hard  black  eyes  had  lost  none  of 
^lieir  fierce  brightness  ;  the  white  teeth  flashed  with  all  their  old  bril- 
Mancy ;  the  complexion,  which  had  always  been  dusky  of  hue,  was 
t^erhaps  a  shade  or  two  darker ;  and  the  fierce  black  eyes  seemed  all 
t;he  blacker  by  reason  of  the  purple  tinge  beneath  them.  But  the 
Philip  Sheldon  of  to-day  was,  tc^en  altogether,  a  handsomer  man  than 
tlie  Philip  Sheldon  of  ten  years  ago. 

Within  those  ten  years  the  Bloomsbury  dentist  had  acquired  a 

higher  style  of  dress  and  bearing,  and  a  certain  improvement  of  tone 

«nd  manner.    He  was  still  an  eminently  respectable  man,  and  a  man 

irhoae  chief  clainr  to  the  esteem  of  his  fellows  lay  in  the  fact  of  his 

unimpeadiable  res{)ectability ;  but  his  respectability  ot  W-^^^  %s^  ^tsv* 


pared  with  that  of  ten  years  before,  was  as  the  reBpectahilitr  of 

Tyburnia  when  contraated  with  that  of  8t.  Pancraa.  He  was  not  an 
arifitoeratic- looking  man,  or  an  elegant  man ;  bat  yon  felt,  as  yon 
contemplated  him,  that  the  bulwarks  of  the  citadel  of  English  respecta- 
bility are  defended  by  such  as  he. 

Mr.  Sheldon  no  longer  experimentalised  with  lumps  of  beeswax 
and  ploster-of-paris.  All  the  appalling  paraphernalia  of  liia  cmel  ait 
had  long  since  been  handed  over  to  an  aspiring  yoong  dentist,  togothd*  1 
with  the  respectable  house  in  Fitzgeorge-street,  the  fnmiture,  and — tha  1 
connection.  And  thus  had  ended  Philip  Sheldon's  career  as  a  sai^on- 
dentist.  Within  a  year  of  Tom  Halliday's  death  his  discionsolate  widow 
had  given  her  hand  to  her  first  sweetheart,  not  forgetful  of  her  dead 
hnsband  or  ungrateful  for  much  kindness  and  affection  espenenced  at 
his  hands,  Ijut  yielding  rather  to  Philip's  suit  because  she  was  unable 
to  advance  any  fair  show  of  reason  whereby  she  might  reject  him. 

"  I  told  you  she'd  be  afraid  to  refuse  yon,"  said  George  Sfacldoo, 
when  the  dentist  came  home  from  Barlingford,  where  Georgy  was 
living  with  her  mother. 

Philip  had  answered  his  brother's  questions  rather  ambiguonsly  at 
first,  hnt  in  the  end  had  been  fuin  to  confess  that  he  had  asked  Mrs.  Hal- 
lidaj  to  marry  him,  and  that  his  suit  had  prospered. 

"  That  way  of  patting  it  is  not  very  complimentary  to  mei,"  he 
Baid,  drawing  himself  up  rather  stiffly.  '•  Georgy  and  I  were  attatdied 
to  each  other  long  ago ;  and  it  is  scarcely  strange  if " 

"  If  you  should  make  a  match  of  it,  Tom  being  gone.  Poor  old 
Tom  !  He  and  I  were  sach  cronies.  Pve  always  had  an  idea  that 
neither  you  nor  the  other  fellow  qnitfi  understood  that  low  fever  of 
his.  You  did  your  boat,  no  donbt ;  but  I  think  yon  ought  to  hoT« 
pnllod  him  through  somehow.  However,  that's  not  a  pleasant  subject 
to  talk  of  just  now ;  so  Pll  drop  it,  and  wish  yon  joy,  Phil.  Itll  be 
rather  a  good  match  for  you,  I  fiincy,"  added  George,  contemplating 
his  brother  with  a  nervous  twitching  of  his  lips,  which  suggested  that 
his  mouth  watered  as  he  thought  of  Philip's  good  fortune, 

"  It's  ft  very  nice  thing  you  drop  mto,  old  fellow,  isn't  it  ?"  he  a 
presently,  seeing  tliat  his  brother  was  rather  disinclined  to  ditfjuse  ttej 
subject. 

"  You  know  the  state  of  my  alTairs  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  jM 
couldn't  afford  to  marry  a  poor  woman,"  answered  Philip, 

"  And  that  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  vital  necessity  with  yon  t 
marry  a  rich  one,"  interjected  his  brother. 

"  Georgy  will  have  a  few  hnndreds,  and " 

"  A  few  thonaands,  you  mean,  Phil,"  cried  Mr.  Sheldon  the  j 
with  agreeable  briskneas  j  "  sliall  I  tot  it  up  for  you  ?" 

He  vras  always  eager  to  "  tot"  things  up,  and  would  scarcely  haiti  I 
shrunk  from  setting  down  the  stars  of  heaven  in  trim  double  coloi 
offigares,  had  it  eecmed  to  ^ia  ^to&t  to  do  so. 
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"  Let  hb  pat  it  in  iigaresy  Phil,"  he  said,  getting  his  finger-tips  in 
order  for  the  fi»y.  "There's  the  money  for  Hyley  Farm,  twelve  thon- 
sand  three  hundred  and  fifty;  I  had  it  from  poor  Tom's  own  lips.  Then 
there's  that  little  property  on  Slieepfield  Common — say  seven-fifty,  eh? 
— well,  say  seven  hundred,  if  yon  like  to  leave  a  margin ;  and  then 
there  are  the  insurances,  three  thou'  in  the  Alliance,  fifteen  hundred  in 
the  Phoenix,  five  hundred  in  the  Suffolk  Friendly :  the  total  of  which, 
my  dear  hoy,  is  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  and  a  very  nice 
thing  for  you  to  drop  into,  just  as  affairs  were  looking  about  as  black 
as  they  could  look," 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Sheldon  the  elder,  who  appeared  by  no  means 
to  relish  this  "totting-up"  of  his  future  wife's  fortune,  "I  have  no  doubt 
I  ought  to  consider  myself  a  very  lucky  man." 

"  So  Barlingford  folks  will  say  when  they  hear  of  the  business.  And 
now  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  forget  your  promise  to  me." 

"  What  promise  ?" 

**  That  if  you  ever  did  get  a  stroke  of  luck,  I  should  have  a  share  of 
it-eh,  Phil?" 

Mr.  Sheldon  caressed  his  chin  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  fire. 

"  If  my  wife  lets  me  have  the  handling  of  any  of  her  money,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  yon,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Phil,"  remonstrated  George.  "  When  a  man  says 
he'll  do  what  he  can  for  you,  it's  a  sure  sign  ho  means  to  do  nothing. 
Friendship  and  brotherly  feeling  are  at  an  end  when  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  *  ife'  and  *  cans.'  Ifjoxa  wife  lets  you  have  the  handling  of  any 
of  her  money!"  cried  the  lawyer  with  unspeakable  derision ;  <'  that's  too 
good  a  joke  for  you  to  indulge  in  with  me.  Do  you  think  I  believe  you 
will  let  that  poor  little  woman  keep  custody  of  her  money  a  day  after 
ahe  is  your  wife,  or  that  you  will  let  her  friends  tie  it  up  for  her  before 
she  marries  you  ?    No,  Phil,  you  didn't  lay  your  plans  for  that." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  my  laying  plans  ?"  asked  the  dentist. 

•*  That's  a  point  we  won't  discuss,  Philip,"  answered  the  lawyer 
coolly.  "  You  and  I  understand  each  other  very  well  without  entering 
into  unpleasant  details.  You  promised  me  a  year  ago— before  Tom 
Halliday's  death — that  if  you  ever  came  into  a  good  thing,  I  should 
share  in  it.  You  have  come  into  an  uncommonly  good  thing,  and  I 
shall  expect  you  to  keep  your  promise." 

"  Who  says  I  am  going  to  break  it  ?"  demanded  Philip  Sheldon  with 
an  injured  air.  "  You  shouldn't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  cry  out,  George. 
Yon  take  the  tone  of  a  social  Dick  Turpin,  and  might  as  well  hold  a 
pistol  to  my  head  while  you're  about  it.  Don't  alarm  yourself.  I  have 
told  you  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you.  I  cannot  and  I  shall  not  say 
more." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  the  measure  of  all  creation  in  their  own  eminently  practical  way, 
and  they  took  each  other's  measure  now*    After  haNxng  doxL^  ^V&s\\^ 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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they  parted  witli  all  cordial  esprcBsions  of  gtiod-will  nnd  brotherly 
feeling.  George  went  back  to  Ida  dusty  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  and 
Philip  prepared  for  his  return  to  Barlingford  and  hia  marriage  wilh 
Georgina  Halliday. 

For  nine  jcarB  Georgy  had  been  Philip  Sheldon's  wife,  and  she  had 
found  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  second,  choice.    The  current  of  her 
hfe  bad  flowed  smoothly  enough  since  her  first  lover  had  become  hetJ 
husband.     She  still  wore  moire-antique  dresses  and  gold  chcuns ; 
if  the  dresses  fitted  her  better  and  the  chains  were  less  obtmsiTely  di»fl 
played,  she  had  to  thank  Mr.  Sheldon  for  the  refinemimt  iu  her  tnstehl 
Her  Tiows  of  life  in  general  had  expanded  under  Mr.  Sheldon's 
ence.     She  no  longer  thought  a  high-wheeled  dog-cart  and  a  skillis^l 
mare  the  acme  of  earthly  splendour ;  for  she  had  a  carriage  and  pah-  at 
her  service,  and  a  sihart  little  page-boy  to  leap  off  the  bos  in  attendance 
on  her  when  she  paid  visits  or  went  shopping.     Instead  of  the  big  com- 
fortable old-fashioned  farmhouse  at  Hyley,  with  its  mysterious  passages 
and  impenetrable  obscurilies  iu  the  way  of  cupboards,  she  occupied  a 
bright  glistening  little  detached  villa  in  Bayswater,  in  which  the  e)"0 
tliat  might  chance  to  grow  weary  of  sunshine  and  glitter  would  baTe 
sought  iu  vain  for  a  dark  comer  wherein  to  repose  itself. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  fortmies  had  prospered  since  his  marriage  with  his 
friend's  widow.     For  a  man  of  his  practical  mind  and  energetic  tem^ 
perament,  eighteen  thousand  pounds  was  a  strong  startiog-poinL    Hid 
first  step  was  to  clear  off  all  old  engagements  with  Jews  and  QontDa^B 
and  to  torn  bia  back  on  the  respectable  house  in  Fitzgeorge-street.  Th^ 
earlier  months  of  bia  married  life  he  devoted  to  a  pleasant  tour  on  ths 
Continent,  not  wasting  time  in  picturesque  byewaye,  or  dawdling  amoD^ 
inaccessible  mountains,  or  mooning  about  drowsy  old  cathedrals,  where 
there  were  pictures  with  curtains  hanging  before  them,  and  prowlii 
vergers  who  expected  money  for  drawing  aside  the  curtains ;  hut  rat  " 
at  the  highest  continental  speed  from  one  big  commercial  city  to  anotlu 
and  rubbing  off  the  rust  of  Bloomsbur}'  in  the  exchanges  and  os  t' 
quays  of  the  busiest  places  in  Europe.    The  time  which  Mr.  Shd< 
forabore  to  squander  in  shadowy  gothic  aisles  and  under  the  shclt«r  <j 
Alpine  heights,  be  accounted  well  bestowed  m  crowded  caff*,  and  I 
the  public  tables  of  noted  hotels  where  commercial  men  were  wont  t 
congregate  ;  and  as  Georgy  had  no  aspirings  for  the  sublimity  of  Tai 
dyke  and  Raphael,  or  the  gigantic  splendours  of  Alpine  i 
was  very  well  pleased  to  see  continental  life  with  the  eyes  of  Phi 
Sheldon,    How  could  a  half-educated  little  woman,  whose  worldly  e 
perienee  was  bounded  by  the  suburbs  of  Barlingford,  bo  olherwifio  t' 
delighted  by  the  glare  and  glitter  of  foreign  cities  ?    Georgy  was  c 
isbly  enraptured  with  every  thing  she  saw,  from  the  sham  dial 
and  rubies  of  the  Palais  Koyal  to  the  fantastical  bonbons  of  Berlin. 

Her  husband  was  very  kind  to  her — after  his  own  particular  Isehiai 
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vhkJ)  VBfl  Tcry  different  from  blaBterinn;  Tom  niilliday's  wctik  induU 
gence.    He  allotted  and  regulated  her  life  to  enit  liis  own  convenience, 
I         it  is  tnie  ;  but  be  bought  her  handsome  dressCH,  and  took  her  with  him 
^H  in  hired  carriages  when  he  drove  ahont  the  strange  cities.     He  was  apt      ^H 
^^B  to  leave  Oeorgj  and  the  hired  carriage  at  the  comer  of  Bome  street  or  be-      ^M 
^^B  tare  the  door  of  some  cafe,  for  an  hoar  together  Eometimes,  in  the  course      ^M 
^^F  of  his  peregrinations  ;  but  elie  speedily  became  accustomed  to  this,  and      ^M 
^V  provided  herself  with  the  Tanclmitz  edition  of  a  novel,  wherewith  to      ^M 
^P    be^le  the  tedium  of  these  intervals  in  the  day's  amusement.    If  Tom      ^| 
H     Halliday  had  left  her  for  an  hoar  at  a  street-comer  or  before  the  door       ^ 
of  a  cafe,  she  would  have  tortored  herself  and  him  by  all  manner  of 
jealous  Buspieions  and  vague  imaginings.   But  there  woa  a  stem  ^avity 
in  Mr.  Sheldon's  character  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  sneh 
shadowy  fancies.   Every  action  of  his  life  seemed  to  involve  snch  serions 
motives,  the  whole  tenour  of  his  existence  was  so  orderly  and  business- 
like, Umt  his  wife  was  fain  to  submit  to  him  as  she  would  have  Rubmitted 
to  some  ponderoas  infallible  machine,  some  monster  of  modem  ingenuity 
and  steam-power  which  cut  asunder  so  many  bars  of  iron  or  punched 
holes  in  bo  many  paving-stones  in  a  given  number  of  seconds,  and  was 
likely  to  go  on  dividing  iron  or  piercing  paving-stones  for  ever  and 
ever. 

She  obeyed  him,  and  was  content  to  fashion  her  life  according  to 
his  will,  chiefly  because  she  had  a  vague  consciousness  that  to  argue 
with  him,  or  to  seek  to  influence  him,  would  be  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible.  Perhaps  there  woe  something  more  than  this  in  her  mind — some 
hftlf-consciousness  that  there  was  a  shapclcBS  and  invertebrate  skeleton 
Inricing  in  the  shadowy  background  of  hor  new  life,  a  dusky  and  im- 
pslpoble  creature  which  it  would  not  be  well  for  her  to  examine  or 
trndoiBtAnd,  She  was  a  cowardly  little  woman,  and  liuding  herself 
tolerably  happy  in  the  present,  she  did  not  care  to  pierce  the  veil  of 
the  futnre,  or  to  cast  anxious  glances  backward  to  the  past.  She 
thought  it  just  possible  that  there  might  bo  people  in  the  world  base 
enough  to  liint  that  Philip  Sheldon  had  married  her  for  love  of  her 
eighteen  thouenud  pounds,  rather  than  fVom  pure  devotion  to  herself. 
She  knew  that  certain  prudent  friends  and  kindred  in  Barlingford  liad 
elevated  their  hands  and  eyebrows  in  speechless  horror  when  they  dis- 
covered that  she  liad  married  her  second  husband  without  a  settlement ; 
while  one  grim  and  elderly  uncle  had  asked  her  whether  she  did  not 
expect  her  father  to  turn  in  his  grave  by  reason  of  her  folly. 

Georgy  had  shrugged  her  shoulders  peevishly  when  her  Barlingford 
friends  remonstraled  with  her,  and  had  declared  that  people  were  very 
cruel  to  her,  and  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  she  eoald  not  choose  for  her- 
self for  once  in  her  life.  As  to  the  settlements  that  i>cople  talked  of, 
she  protested  indignantly  that  she  was  not  so  mean  as  to  fancy  her 
future  husband  a  thief,  and  tlint  to  tic  up  her  money  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
would  be  to  imply  as  much.     And  then,  as  il  was  oriV'j  a  "^^m  «£aKSi 
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poor  dear  Tom's  dnlli,  aiie  bad  been  auioas  to  marry  without  fiw  a 
jMiade-  In  bet,  tbac  wtm  i  Imtdred  reasone  against  legal  iatcrfcrcoot 
and  legal  tring-op  of  the  moDey,  witli  all  that  dreadful  jargon  about 
"vbcreas,'*  and  " hexeinafter,"  and  "laurided  alwaye,"  and  "nothing 
boein  CMUaiaed,"  vhich  seems  to  hedge  ronnd  a  enm  of  money  9 
doeel;  that  it  is  doobtfhl  whether  the  actual  owner  will  ever  he  Uw  U 
tpeaA  a  nxpenoe  trf  it  after  the  execution  of  that  formidahlc  docamenl 
intended  to  protect  it  fitxn  poooble  maraoders. 

Geoiige  Sfaetdon  bad  eaid  something  veiy  near  the  truth  when  ha 
had  told  Philip  that  Uis.  Hallidaj  woold  be  afraid  to  refiiee  liim.  Thfl 
bir-haired,  fair-faced  tittle  woman  was  afraid  of  the  first  lorer  of  h 
girlhood.  She  had  become  his  wifi',  and  so  far  all  things  had  gone  wt 
with  her;  bat  if  miserr  and  despair  had  been  the  oecessary  coneeqnenca 
of  her  nnioD  with  him,  ehe  mast  have  man-iod  him  all  the  e 
dominant  was  the  influ^ice  by  which  he  ruled  her.  Of  coaree  GeorgJ 
nas  not  hereelf  aware  of  her  own  dependence.  She  accepted  i 
things  as  they  were  presented  to  her  by  &  stronger  mind  than  her  o 
8he  wore  her  handsome  silk  dr<;sac«,  and  was  especially  particular  as  ti 
the  adjustment  of  her  bonnet-strings,  knowing  that  the  smallest  improt 
priety  of  attire  vae  obnosions  to  the  well-ordered  mind  of  her  sccoiM 
husband.  She  obeyed  him  very  ranch  as  a  child  obeys  a  strict  but  n  ' 
Dokind  schoolmaster.  When  he  took  her  to  a  theatre  or  a  racecoursi^ 
she  sat  by  his  side  meekly,  and  felt  like  a  child  who  has  been  good 
is  reaping  the  reward  of  goodness.  And  this  state  of  thiugs  was  ii 
wise  disagreeable  to  her.  She  was  perhaps  quite  as  happy  as  it  was  iv 
her  oatore  to  be ;  for  she  had  no  exalted  capacity  for  happiness  c 
miser}'.  She  felt  that  it  was  pleasant  to  have  a  handsome  man,  whost 
costume  was  always  irreproachable,  for  her  husband.  Her  only  notios 
of  a  bad  husband  was  a  man  who  stayed  out  late,  and  came  home  undi 
the  influence  of  strung  liquors  consumed  in  unknown  localities  am 
amongst  unknown  people.  So,  as  Mr.  Sheldon  rarely  went  out  afW 
dinner,  and  was  on  all  occasions  the  most  temperate  of  men,  she  n 
rally  considered  her  second  husband  the  very  model  of  conjugal  j 
fection.  Thus  it  was  that  domestic  life  had  passed  smoothly  enon{^ 
for  Mr.  Sheldon  and  his  wife  during  the  nine  years  which  had  elape 
since  their  maniage. 

As  to  the  eighteen  thousand  pounds  which  she  had  brought  Phili 
Sheldon,  Georgy  asked  no  questions.  She  knew  that  she  cnjoi 
luxuries  and  splendours  which  had  never  been  hers  in  Tom  Halli 
day's  lifetime,  and  she  was  content  to  accept  the  goods  which  1 
second  husband  provided.  Mr.  Sheldon  had  hecome  a  stockbrokfl 
and  had  an  office  iu  some  dnsky  court  within  a  few  hundred  yards  | 
the  Stock  Exchange;  and  according  to  his  otvn  account  had  treble 
Gcorgy's  thousands  during  the  nine  years  in  which  they  had  been  i 
liis  hands.  How  the  unsueeessful  surgeon-dentist  had  blosBomed  • 
at  onco  into  a  fortunate  sjieculator  was  a  problem  too  profound  fi 
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Georgy's  confiideration.  She  knew  that  her  husband  had  allied  him- 
self to  a  certain  established  firm  of  stockbrokers,  and  that  the  alliance 
had  cost  him  some  thousands  of  Tom  Halliday*s  money.  She  had 
heard  of  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  his  admission  as  a 
member  of  some  mysterious  confraternity  vaguely  spoken  of  as  "  The 
House  ;"  and  she  Imew  that  Tom  Halliday's  thousands  had  been  the 
seed  from  which  had  sprung  other  thousands,  and  that  her  husband 
had  been  altogether  triumphant  and  successful. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  easier  to  rig  the  market  than  to  induce  a  given 
number  of  people  to  resort  to  a  certain  dull  street  in  Bloomsbury  for 
the  purpose  of  having  teeth  extracted  by  an  unknown  practitioner.  It 
is  possible  that  the  stockbroker  is  like  the  poet,  a  creature  who  is  bom 
and  not  made ;  a  gifted  and  inspired  being,  not  to  be  perfected  by  any 
specific  education  ;  a  child  of  spontaneous  instincts  and  untutored 
fEicuIties.  Certain  it  is  that  the  divine  afflatus  from  the  nostrils  of 
the  god  Plutus  seemed  to  have  descended  upon  Philip  Sheldon  ;  for 
he  had  entered  the  Stock  Exchange  an  inexperienced  stranger,  and  he 
held  his  place  there  amongst  men  whose  boyhood  had  been  spent  in 
the  counting-houses  of  Gapel  Court,  and  whose  youthful  strength  had 
been  nourished  in  the  chop-houses  of  Finch  Lane  and  Threadneedle 
Street. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  was  satisfied  with  the  general  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Sheldon  had  been  fortunate,  and  had  never  sought  any  more  precise 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  affairs.  Nor  did  she  seek  such  knowledge 
even  now,  when  her  daughter  was  approaching  womanhood,  and  might 
ere  long  have  need  of  some  dower  out  of  her  mother's  fortune.  Poor 
Tom,  trofiting  implicitly  in  the  wife  he  loved,  and  making  his  will  only 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  at  a  time  when  he  seemed  good  for  fifty 
years  of  life  and  strength,  had  not  troubled  himself  about  remote  con- 
tingencies, and  had  in  nowise  foreseen  the  probability  of  a  second  hus- 
band for  Georgy  and  a  stepfather  for  his  child. 

Two  children  had  been  bom  to  Mr.  Sheldon  since  his  marriage,  and 
both  had  died  in  infmcy.  The  loss  of  these  children  had  fallen  very 
heavily  on  the  strong  hard  man,  though  he  had  never  shed  a  tear  or 
uttered  a  lamentation,  or  wasted  an  hour  of  his  business-like  existence 
by  reason  of  his  sorrow.  Georgy  had  just  sufficient  penetration  to 
perceive  that  her  husband  was  bitterly  disappointed  when  no  more 
baby  strangers  came  to  replace  those  poor  frail  little  lives  which  had 
withered  away  and  vanished  in  spite  of  his  anxiety  to  hold  them. 

**  It  seems  as  if  there»was  a  blight  upon  my  children,"  he  once  said 
bitterly ;  and  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  his  wife  heard  him 
oomidain  of  his  evil  fortune. 

But  one  day  when  he  had  been  particularly  lucky  in  some  specu- 
lation, when  he  had  succeeded  in  achieving  what  his  brother  George 
spoke  of  as  the  "  biggest  line"  he  had  ever  done,  Philip  Sheldon  came 
h<niie  to  the  Bayswater  villa  in  a  particularly  bad  \\umo\>i)  ^li^i^T  V^^ 
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first  time  eince  her  marri^e  Georgy  heard  him  quote  k  line  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

"  Heaping  np  riches,"  ho  muttered,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  i  "  heaping  np  riches,  and  ye  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them." 

His  wife  know  then  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  children.  Daring 
the  brief  lives  of  those  two  fragile  boy-babies  the  gtockbroker  had  htxa 
wont  to  talk  mnch  of  future  Bucccsses  in  the  way  of  money-making  to 
he  achieved  by  him  for  the  enrichment  and  exaltation  of  theao  children. 
They  were  gone  now,  and  no  more  came  to  replace  them.  And  thoogli 
Philip  Sheldon  still  devoted  hiraEcIf  to  the  sublime  art  of  money -making, 
and  still  took  delight  in  BUcccseful  time-bargains  and  all  the  scientific 
combinations  of  the  money-market,  the  salt  of  life  had  lost  something 
of  ita  saTonr,  and  the  chink  of  gold  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  mnsic. 

Chapter  II. 

CBAaLOTTE. 

Thb  little  TiUa  at  Bayswater  was  looking  He  brightest  on  a  resplend- 
ent midsummer  afternoon,  one  year  after  Diana  Pnget's  hurried  hegira 
from  Por^tdechi'ne.  If  the  poor  deutifit'a  house  in  dingy  Bloomsbuiy 
had  been  fresh  and  brilliant  of  Bsiwct,  how  much  more  brilliant  was 
the  western  home  of  the  rich  stockbroker,  whoso  gate  was  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  that  aristocratic  Eden,  Kensington  Gardens.  Ur. 
bheldou'a  small  domain  was  called  The  Lawn,  and  consieted  of  some- 
thing over  half  an  acre  of  flower-garden  and  shrubbery,  a  two-stt^ 
stable  and  coachhouse,  n  conservatory  and  fernery,  and  a  moderate- 
sized  house  in  the  gothic  or  medieval  style,  with  mullioned  windowE 
in  the  dining-room  and  oriels  iu  the  best  bed-room,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  stonework  and  wooden  cicreecencc  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  interior  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  dwelling  bore  no  trace  of  that  solid 
old-fashioned  clumsiness  which  had  distinguished  his  house  in  PitE- 
geurge-street.  Having  surrendered  his  ancestral  chairs  and  tables  in 
liquidation  of  his  liabilities,  Philip  Sheldon  was  free  to  go  with  the 
times,  and  had  furnished  his  gothic  villa  in  the  most  approved  modem 
style,  but  without  any  attempt  at  artistic  grace  or  adornment.  All 
was  bright  and  handsome  and  neat  and  trim ;  but  the  brightness  and 
the  neatness  savoured  just  a  little  of  furnished  apartments  at  the  seft- 
side,  and  the  eye  sought  in  vain  for  the  graceful  disorder  of  an  elegant 
home.  The  dining-room  was  gorgeous  with  all  the  splendour  of  new 
mahogany  and  crimson  morocco;  the  drawing-room  was  glorified  by 
big  looking-glasses,  and  the  virginal  freshnesH  of  gilt  frames  on  which 
the  feet  of  agile  house-fly  or  clumsy  blue-hottle  had  never  rested, 
crimsons  and  blues  and  greens  and  drabs  of  the  Brussels  carpets 
tained  the  vivid  brightness  of  the  loom.  The  drops  of  the  ehwidelit 
twinkled  like  little  stars  in  the  sunshine  ;  the  brass  birdcagea 
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1  by  any  Efaodow  ofilulncss.  To  Georgy'B  mind  tho  gothic 
villa  wae  the  very  perfection  of  a  dwelling -place.  The  BarliDgford 
honsekeepere  were  wont  to  render  tlieir  bomee  intolerable  by  extreme 
neatness.  Qeotgy  still  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  her  native  town, 
and  the  primneea  of  Borlingford  reigned  eapreme  in  the  gothic  villa. 
There  were  no  books  scattered  on  the  ixilighed  walnut-wood  tables  in 
the  drawinv-room,  no  cabinets  CTFimmed  with  scraps  of  old  china,  no 
pictores,  no  qneer  old  Indian  feathor-HcrcecB,  no  marvels  of  Chinese 
carving  in  discolonrcd  ivory  j  none  of  those  tracea  which  the  footsteps 
of  the  "collector"  alt^ays  leave  behind  him.  Mr.  Sheldon  had  no  lei- 
snre  for  collecting;  and  Georgy  preferred  the  gandy  pini- and -bine 
vasea  of  a  Regent-street  china-shop  to  all  the  dingy  c/w/a-ittfuvre  of 
a  Wedgwood,  or  the  quaint  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  Chelsea. 
As  for  books,  were  there  not  four  or  five  resplendent  volomes  primly 
dispoEed  on  one  of  the  tables ;  an  illustrated  edition  of  Cowper'e  lively 
and  thrilling  poems ;  a  volume  of  Rambles  in  Scotland,  with  copper- 
plate engravings  of  "  Melrose  by  night,"  and  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and 
Ben  Neris,  and  other  scenic  and  architectural  glories  of  North  Britain  ; 
a  couple  of  volumes  of  Punch,  and  an  illustrated  Vitar  of  WakeJkUl; 
and  what  more  conld  elevated  taste  demand  in  the  way  of  litcratnre  ? 
Nobody  ever  read  the  books ;  but  Mrs.  Sheldon's  visitors  were  some- 
times glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  Scottish  scenery  and  the  pictorial 
Vicar,  during  that  interval  of  dulness  and  indigestion  which  sncceeds 
a  middle-class  dinner.  Georgy  read  a  great  many  books ;  but  they 
were  ail  novels,  procured  from  the  Bayswater  branch  of  a  fasliion- 
ible  circulating  library,  and  were  condemned  unread  by  Mr.  Sheldon, 
who  considered  all  works  of  fiction  perfectly  equal  in  demerit,  and 
ttigmatised  them,  in  a  general  way,  ae  "  senseless  trash."  He  had 
tried  to  read  novels  in  the  dreary  days  of  his  Bloomabury  probation ; 
but  be  bad  found  that  the  heroes  of  them  were  impracticable  beings, 
who  were  always  talking  of  honour  and  chivalry,  and  always  sacrificing 
their  own  Intei-ests  in  an  utterly  preposterous  manner ;  and  he  had 
thrown  aside  story  after  story  in  disgust. 

"  Give  me  a  book  that  is  something  like  life,  and  111  read  it,"  he 
eiclaimed  impatiently;  "bat  I  can't  swallow  the  high-flown  prosings 
of  impossibly  virtuous  inanities." 

One  day,  indeed,  he  had  been  stmck  by  the  power  of  a  book,  a  book 
written  by  a  certain  Frenchman  called  Balzac.  He  had  been  rivetted 
by  the  hideona  cynicism,  the  supreme  power  of  penotnition  into  the 
vilest  comers  of  wicked  hearts ;  and  he  had  flung  the  book  &om  him 
At  Xiuit  with  an  expression  of  unmitigated  admiration. 

"That  inan  knows  his  fellows,"  he  cried,  "and  is  not  hypocrite 
cnoQgb  to  conceal  his  knowledge  or  to  trick  out  his  puppets  in  tho  tin- 
eel  and  rage  of  false  sentiment  in  order  that  critics  and  public  may  cry, 
'  See:,  what  noble  instincts,  what  generous  impulses,  what  nnbounded 
sympathy  for  his  fcllow-iTentures  this  man  has?    T\uft 'StcTitiwo.asi.  \v 
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an  nrttat,  and  is  not  afraid  to  face  the  dillicultieB  of  bis  art. 

scoundrel  this  Philippe  Bridau  iB  \  Aai  after  wallowing  in  the  j 
lives  to  bespatter  his  virtnons  brother  with  the  mire  from  his 
wheels.  That  is  rml  life.  Your  English  novelist  would  have  mode  bis 
villain  bang  himself  with  the  string  of  his  waistcoat  in  a  condemned 
cell,  whOe  hia  amiable  hero  was  dculared  heir  to  a  dukedom  and  forty 
thousand  a  year.    But  tliia  fellow  Balzac  knows  better  than  that." 

The  days  bad  passed  when  Mr.  Sheldon  had  Icism'e  to  read  Balzac. 
He  read  nothing  but  the  newspapers  now,  and  in  the  newspapers  he 
read  very  little  more  than  the  money  nrticlea,  and  snch  political  netfs 
as  seemed  likely  to  affect  the  money-market.  There  is  no  such  sole 
absorbing  pursuit  as  the  race  which  men  run  whose  goal  is  the  glit- 
tering Temple  of  Plutus.  The  golden  apples  which  tempted  Atalanta 
to  slacken  her  pace  are  always  rolling  he/ore  the  modem  mnner,  and 
the  greed  of  gain  lends  the  wings  of  Hermes  to  liis  feet,  Mr.  Sheldon 
had  sighed  for  pleasures  sometimes  in  the  days  of  his  Bloomsbmy 
martyrdom.  He  had  eat  by  his  open  window  on  sultrj'  summer  even- 
ings, smoking  his  solitary  cigar,  and  thinking  moodily  of  all  the  plea- 
sant resting-places  from  which  other  men  were  looking  out  at  that 
golden  western  sky,  deepening  into  crimson  and  melting  into  purplag 
which  even  the  London  smoke  could  not  obscure.  He  had  sat  slone, 
thinking  of  jovial  parties  lounging  in  the  bow-windowa  of  Crreenwich 
taverns,  with  coo!  green  hock-glasses  and  pale  amber  wine,  and  n  litter 
of  fruit  and  flowers  on  the  table  before  them,  while  the  broad  rivff 
flowed  past  them  with  all  the  glory  of  the  snnset  on  the  rippling  wat«r, 
and  one  black  brig  standing  sharply  out  against  the  yellow  sky.  Ho 
had  thought  of  Richmond,  and  the  dashing  young  men  who  drove 
there  every  summer  in  dragH;  of  Epaom,  and  the  great  Derby  mob;  and 
of  all  those  golden  goblets  of  pleasure  which  prosperous  manhood  drains 
to  the  very  dregs.  He  had  fancied  the  enjoyments  which  would  be 
his  if  ever  he  were  rich  enough  to  pay  for  them.  And  now  he  was 
able  to  afford  all  such  pleasures  he  cared  nothing  for  them  ;  for  the 
ecstasy  of  making  money  seemed  bettor  than  any  masculine  dissipa- 
tion or  delight.  He  did  sometimes  dine  at  Greenwich.  He  knew  the 
mmiuB  of  the  different  taverns  by  heart,  and  had  discovered  that  they 
were  all  alike  vanity  and  indigestion  j  but  he  never  seated  himself  at 
one  of  those  glistening  little  tables,  or  deliberated  with  an  obsequioo^ 
waiter  over  the  mysteries  of  the  wine  carte,  without  a  settled  purpose 
to  be  served  by  the  eating  of  the  dinner,  and  a  definite  good  to  be 
achieved  by  the  wine  lie  ordered.  He  gave  many  such  entertainments 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  but  they  were  all  given  to  men  who  were  likely 
to  be  ufieful  to  him — to  rich  men,  or  the  toadies  and  hangers-on  of  rich 
men,  the  grand  viziers  of  the  sultans  of  the  money-market.  Such  ■ 
thing  as  pleoenre  or  hospitality  pure  and  simple  liad  no  place  in  tho 
plan  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  life.  The  race  in  which  he  wna  mnning  was  not 
to  be  won  by  a  loiterer.    The  guldeu  «.iji;»leB  were  always  rolling 
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before  the  nmner;  and  woe  be  to  him  who  turned  away  from  the  course 
to  dally  with  the  flowers  or  loiter  by  the  cool  streams  that  beautified 
the  wayside. 

Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Sheldon's  existence  grew  day  by  day  more 
completely  absorbed  by  business  pursuits  and  business  interests.  Poor 
Geoi^  complained  peevishly  of  her  husband's  neglect ;  but  she  did  not 
dare  to  pour  her  lamentations  into  the  ear  of  the  offender.  It  was 
a  kind  of  relief  to  grumble  about  his  busy  life  to  servants  and  humble 
female  friends  and  confidantes;  but  what  could  she  say  to  Philip  Shel- 
don himself  ?  What  ground  had  she  for  complaint  ?  He  very  seldom 
stayed  out  late ;  he  never  came  home  tipsy.  He  was  quite  as  cool  and 
dear-headed  and  business-like,  and  as  well  able  to  "  tot  up"  any  given 
figures  upon  the  back  of  an  envelope  after  one  of  those  diplomatic  little 
Greenwich  dinners  as  he  was  the  first  thing  after  breakfast.  It  had 
been  an  easy  thing  to  tyrannise  over  poor  Tom  Halliday;  but  this  man 
was  a  grave  inscrutable  creature,  a  domestic  enigma  which  Georgy  was 
always  giving  up  in  despair. 

But  so  completely  did  Mr.  Sheldon  rule  his  wife  that  when  he  in- 
fonned  her  inferentially  that  she  was  a  veiy  happy  woman,  she  accepted 
his  view  of  the  subject,  and  was  content  to  believe  herself  blest. 

In  spite  of  those  occasional  grumblings  to  servants  and  female 
friends  Mrs.  Sheldon  did  think  herself  happy.    Those  occasional  com- 
plaints were  the  minor  notes  in  the  harmony  of  her  life,  and  only  served 
to  make  the  harmony  complete.    She  read  her  novels,  and  fed  a  colony 
of  little  feeble  twittering  birds  that  occupied  a  big  wire  cage  in  the 
breakfiist-parlour.    She  executed  a  good  deal  of  fEUicy-work  with  beads 
^Jid  Berlin-wool ;  she  dusted  and  arranged  the  splendours  of  the  draw- 
i^-room  with  her  own  hands;  and  she  took  occasional  walks  in  Een- 
^Jngton  Gardens. 

This  was  the  ordinary  course  of  her  existence,  now  and  then  inter- 
cepted by  such  thrilling  events  as  a  dinner  given  to  some  important 
Acquaintance  of  Mr.  Sheldon's,  or  a  visit  to  the  school  at  which  Char- 
lotte Halliday  was  completing  her  education. 

That  young  lady  had  been  removed  from  the  Scarborough  boarding- 
school  to  a  highly  respectable  establishment  at  Brompton,  within  a  few 
^3umths  of  her  mother's  marriage  with  Mr.  Sheldon.    She  had  been  a 
^O0y-cheeked  young  damsel  in  pinafores  at  the  time  of  that  event,  too 
^oimg  to  express  any  strong  feelings  upon  the  subject  of  her  mother's  se- 
^ixmd  dioice;  but  not  too  young  to  feel  the  loss  of  her  father  very  deeply. 
^om  Halliday  had  been  fondly  attached  to  that  bright-eyed  rosy-checked 
^damsel  of  seven,  and  the  girl  had  fully  reciprocated  his  affection.    How 
^ften  they  had  talked  together  of  the  future  which  was  to  be  so  dc- 
lightflil  for  them  both ;  the  new  farm,  which  was  to  be  such  a  paradise 
^  oomparison  to  Hyley ;  the  pony  that  Charlotte  was  to  ride  when  she 
should  be  old  enough  to  wear  a  habit  like  a  lady,  and  to  go  about  with 
lier  tMkBt  to  nuuAet-towns  and  com-ezchanges.    Tlie  Mtl\&  ^\  \i3^ 
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remembered  all  this,  and  liad  most  bitterly  lamented  t 
dear  and  loving  father. 

She  remembered  it  all  to  this  day ;  she  rei^rctted  her  Icwa  to  t 
day,  thongh  she  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  on  the  point  of  leaying 
fifbool  for  ever.  To  soy  that  sho  disliked  Mr.  Sheldon  ia  only  to  admit 
that  she  was  snbject  to  the  natnral  prejudiceB  of  hnmanity.  He  had 
nsorpcd  the  place  of  a  beloved  father,  and  he  was  in  every  way  the 
opposite  of  that  father.  He  had  come  between  Charlotte  Hiilliday  anil 
her  mother,  and  had  so  absorbed  the  weak  little  woman  into  himBelf  he 
to  leave  Charlotte  quite  alone  in  the  world.  And  yet  he  did  his  dntj 
SB  few  Btcpfathers  do  it.  Charlotte  admitted  that  he  was  very  kind  W 
her,  that  he  waa  an  excellent  husband,  and  altogether  the  most  con- 
scientious and  respectable  of  mankind ;  bnt  she  admitted  with  equal 
candour  that  she  had  never  been  able  to  like  him.  "  I  daresay  it 
is  very  wicked  of  me  not  to  be  fond  of  him,  when  he  is  bo  good  and 
generous  to  me,"  she  said  to  her  chosen  friend  and  companion;  "bnl 
I  never  can  feel  quite  at  home  with  him.  I  try  to  think  of  him  as  a 
iather  aometimea,  bnt  I  never  can  get  over  the  '  step.'  Do  you  knoK 
I  have  dreamed  of  him  sometimes ;  and  thongh  he  is  so  kind  to  cic 
in  reality,  I  always  fancy  him  cruel  to  me  in  my  dreams.  I  nip- 
pose  it  is  on  account  of  his  black  eyes  and  black  whiskers,"  added  Misfi 
Hailiday  in  a  meditative  tone.  "  It  ia  certQioly  a  miefortnno  for  o 
person  to  have  blacker  eyes  and  whiskers  than  the  rest  of  tlie  world; 
for  there  seems  something  stem  and  hard,  and  almost  murderous,  id 
such  escessivo  blackness." 

Charlotte  HaUiday  was  a  very  different  creature  from  the  mother 
whom  Mr.  Sheldon  had  absorbed  into  himself.  Georgy  waa  one  of  t!» 
women  who  have  "  no  characters  at  all,"  bnt  Georgy^  danghttr  wii 
open  to  the  charge  of  eccentrici^  rather  than  of  inanity.  She  was  a  cr* 
turc  of  fancies  and  impulses.  She  had  written  wild  verses  in  the  si 
of  her  own  chamber  at  midnight,  and  had  torn  her  poetic  c " 
into  a  thousand  fragments  the  momiog  after  their  composition. 
played  and  sang  and  drew  and  danced  admirably,  and  did  avery  tU 
in  a  wild  way  of  her  own,  which  was  infinitely  more  charming  ti 
commonplace  perfection  of  other  women.  She  wad  not  a  beauty  a 
ing  to  those  established  rules  wliich  every  body  believes  in  until  t 
meet  a  woman  who  defies  them  all  and  yet  is  beautiful.  Miss  Hal" 
had  thick  black  eyebrows,  and  large  gray  eyes  which  people  » 
to  mistake  for  black.  She  had  a  composite  noae,  and  one  of  tie  bwi 
mouths  that  ever  smiled  upon  enraptured  mankind.  Nature  had  gives 
her  just  a  little  more  chin  than  a  Greek  sculptor  would  have  allowed 
her ;  but  by  way  of  make-weight,  the  aamc  careless  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  her  a  throat  which  Phidias  himself  might  have  sought  in  vain  to 
improve  upon.  And  Nature  had  planted  this  young  lady's  head  upon 
her  shoulders  with  a  grace  so  rare  that  it  must  needs  be  a  happy  aooi- 
dent  ia  tlie  workmanship  of  that  mmtitlal  artist.    Indeed  it  seemed  IB 


if  Ohsrlotte  Halliday  oved  her  chomiE  to  a  seriea  of  h«ppy  accidents. 
The  black  cycbrowe  which  made  Iicr  face  m  piqnant  might  have  Ijeea 
destrnction  t«  another  woman.  The  roand  eolunm-liko  throftt  needed 
a  fine  frank  face  to  surmoant  it,  and  the  fine  frank  face  was  rendered 
gracioQS  and  wom&nly  by  tha  wealth  of  waving  dark  hair  which  framed 
it.  The  f;:irl  waa  one  of  those  bright  bappy  creatnreB  whom  men  worahip 
and  women  love,  and  whom  envy  can  scarcely  dislike.  She  was  bo  in- 
finitely Bupcrior  to  both  father  and  mother  that  a  believer  in  hereditary 
attributes  was  fain  to  inront  some  mythical  greftt-grandmother  from 
whom  the  girl's  graces  might  have  been  derived.  But  she  had  some- 
tiiing  of  her  father's  easy  goodnature  and  imprudent  gcncroeity ;  and 
was  altogether  one  of  those  impulsive  creatures  who6C  lives  we  per- 
l>etnal  difficulties  and  dilemmas.  More  lectures  had  been  delivered  for 
her  edification  than  for  any  other  young  lady  in  the  Br(.)mplon  board- 
ing school  i  and  yet  she  had  been  the  favourite  and  delight  of  every 
body  in  the  establishment,  from  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  doivn  to 
ilie  iniqnitous  boy  who  cleaned  the  boots,  and  who  was  honnded  and 
lianted,  and  abused  and  eiecrat«d,  from  dewy  mom  to  dnsky  eve. 

"  I  alius  puts  plenty  of  elbow-grease  on  your  iKKits,  Miss  'Allnndale, 
iboQgh  cook  docs  heave  saucepnn-hds  at  my  'ed  and  call  me  a  lazy 
«iper,"  this  incorrigible  imp  protested  to  Charlotte  one  morning  when 
alie  had  surpriBed  him  in  t^ars  and  hod  consoled  his  woes  by  a  donation 
uf  pence, 

"  All  things  love  thee,  bo  do  I,"  says  the  lover  to  hia  mistresa ;  and 
It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  adore  a  young  lady  who  is  universally 
ttloTpd,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  general  afl'ection  is  very  rarely 
iireorded  to  any  but  a  loving  nature.  There  is  an  instinct  in  these 
tilings.  From  ail  the  mck  of  Gheapside  a  vagrant  dog  will  select  the 
Qiu)  who  has  most  toleration  for  the  c-aninc  species,  and  is  most  likely 
lo  give  hira  shelter.  A  little  child  coming  suddenly  into  a  circle  of 
Hrangers  knows  in  which  lap  it  may  find  a  haven,  on  which  bosom  it 
may  discover  safety  and  comfort.  If  mistress  and  schoolfellows,  servants 
;.iid  shoeblack,  dogs  and  cats,  were  fond  of  Charlotte  Halliday,  their 
ilijction  had  been  engendered  by  her  omi  sweet  smiles  and  loving 
>...Tdfi,  and  helping  hands  always  ready  to  give  eubstantial  succour  or 
lo  aid  by  active  service. 

She  had  been  at  the  Brompton  gynscceum  nearly  nine  years — 
only  leaving  it  for  her  holidays — and  now  her  education  was  declared 
to  be  finished,  and  in  leas  than  a  week  she  was  to  leave  school  for 
ever. 

To  most  damsels  of  nineteen  this  wonld  have  been  a  subject  for 
rejoicing  ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  Charlotte.  Bhe  did  not  like  her  step- 
father ;  and  her  mother,  though  very  affectionate  and  gentle,  was  a  person 
nliose  society  was  apt  to  become  wearisome  any  time  after  the  first  half- 
honr  of  social  intercourse.  At  Hyde  Lodge  Charlotte  had  a  groat  deal 
of  Lingard  and  condensed  and  ejspnrgated  GiVifeoa  iVna  iiaa  (^\r 
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agreeable ;  she  had  to  get  up  at  a  pretemntural  hour  in  the 
and  to  devote  heriielf  to  "etndies  of  velocity,"  whose  monotony  I'c- 
canie  wearing  as  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  water  on  the  skull  of  the  lor- 
tnred  criminal.  She  was  very  tired  of  all  the  Jlyde-Lodge  IcssoDS  and 
DCuomplishmente,  the  irr^ular  French  verbs — the  '  brairoa'  and  '  troirea' 
which  were  bo  difficnlt  to  remember,  and  which  nobody  ever  could 
want  to  use  in  polite  conversation — the  raiuod  castles  and  dilapidated 
wiudmilU,  tlie  perpetual  stumpy  pieces  of  falleo  timber  and  jucged 
posts  executed  with  a  dbb  pencil,  the  chalky  expanse  of  sky  with  that 
inevitable  flight  of  crows  scudding  across  it : — why  raust  Uierc  be  alimya 
crows  scudding  across  a  drawing-maat^r'a  sky,  and  why  so  many  jagged 
posts  in  a  drawing-maater's  ideal  of  rural  beauty  ?  Charlotte  was  inex- 
pressibly weaiy  of  all  the  stereotyped  studios ;  bnt  she  liked  Hyde  Lodge 
better  than  the  gothicviMa,  She  liked  thelriendly  achoolfellowg  willi 
their  loud  talk  and  boisterous  manners,  the  girls  who  oalled  her  "  HhI- 
liday"  and  who  were  always  borrowing  her  reels  of  crochet-cotton  aiid 
her  pencils,  her  collars  and  pocket-handkerchiefs.  She  liked  the  fitc- 
and-easy  schoolgirl  talk  better  than  her  mother's  tame  disconrsc  ;  «lif 
preferred  the  homely  litter  of  the  spacious  schoolroom  to  the  yr'm 
Bplondonra  of  Georgy's  state  chambers;  and  the  cool  lawn  and  eh, 
berics  of  Hyde  Lodge  were  a  hundredfold  more  pleasant  lo 
than  the  stiff  little  parterre  at  Bayswater,  wherein  scarlet  geraniD 
and  calceolarias  flourished  with  an  excruciating  luxuriance  of 
and  an  aggravating  brilliancy  of  colour.  She  liked  any  place 
than  the  hearth  by  which  Philip  Sheldon  brooded  with  a  dark  tho 
fill  face,  and  a  mind  absorbed  by  the  mysteries  and  complications  oft 
Stock  Exchange. 

On  this  bright  June  afternoon  other  girls  were  chattering 
about  tJie  fun  of  the  breaking-up  ball  and  the  coming  delighta  of  I 
holidays,  but  Charlotte  sighed  when  they  reminded  her  that  the  end 
hor  last  half  was  close  at  hand. 

She  sat  under  a  group  of  trees  on  the  lawn,  with  a  crochet  nntinis- 
caesar  lying  in  her  lap,  and  with  her  iricnd  and  favourite,  Diana  Pagtt. 
sitting  by  her  side. 

Hyde  Lodge  was  that  very  establishment  over  which  E^scilla  Paget 
had  reigned  supreme  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  and  among 
all  the  pupils  in  a  school  of  some  forty  or  fifty  girls,  Dtnnu  was  tlic  one 
whom  Charlotte  HallJday  had  chosen  for  her  dearest  companion  and 
confidante,  clinging  to  hor  with  a  constancy  not  to  be  shaken  by  ill- 
fortune  or  absence.  The  girl  knew  very  well  that  Diana  Paget  was  a 
poor  relation  and  dependent ;  that  her  bills  had  never  been  paid ;  that 
all  those  incalculable  and  mysterious  "extrns"  which  are  tho  inortyr- 
dom  of  parents  and  the  delight  of  Hchoolmi stresses,  were  a  dead  letl«r 
80  far  as  Diana  was  concerned.  She  knew  that  "  ]K>or  Di"  iiad  Iwen 
taken  home  suddenly  one  day,  not  in  compliance  with  any  behest  of 
iier  father's,  but  for  the  slmYiVc  teoson.  that  her  kinswoman's  patience 
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had  been  worn  ont  by  the  Captain's  dishonesty.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Piiseilla  Paget  had  ever  communicated  these  facts  in  any  set  phrase, 
but  in  a  boarding-school  such  things  make  themselves  known;  and  the 
girls  had  discussed  the  delinquencies  of  that  dreadful  creature,  Captain 
Paget,  yery  freely  in  the  security  of  their  dormitories. 

Charlotte  knew  that  her  dearest  friend  was  not  a  person  whom  it 
was  advantageous  to  know.  She  had  seen  Diana  depart  ignominiously, 
and  return  mysteriously  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  very  shabby, 
very  poor,  very  sombre  and  melancholy,  and  with  no  inclination  to  talk 
of  those  years  of  absence.  Miss  Halliday  had  known  all  this,  and  had 
asked  no  questions.  She  took  the  returned  wanderer  to  her  heart,  and 
cherished  her  with  an  affection  which  was  far  beyond  the  average 
measure  of  sisterly  love. 

**  I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  again,  dear,"  she  cried  when  she 
and  Diana  had  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  school-room  to  talk  confiden- 
tially on  the  morning  of  Miss  Paget's  return ;  "  and  I  missed  you  so 
cruelly.  Other  girls  are  very  nice  and  very  kind  to  me.  There  is  a 
new  girl,  Miss  Spencer — that  girl  with  flaxen  hair  standing  by  the  big 
Canterbury — whom  I  get  on  with  delightfully ;  but  there  is  no  one  in 
the  world  like  you,  Di.  And  where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  "With 
your  papa,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Miss  Paget  gloomily ;  "  I  have  been  with  my 
bther.  Don't  ask  me  any  thing  about  the  last  three  years,  Lotta.  I 
have  been  utterly  wretched  and  miserable,  and  I  can't  bear  to  talk  about 
my  misery." 

**  And  you  sha'n't  talk  of  it,  darling,"  cried  Charlotte,  pursing  up  her 
month  for  a  kiss  in  a  manner  which  might  have  been  distraction  to  a 
laasculine  mind  of  average  susceptibility.  ^^  Ton  sha'n't  talk  of  any 
Qdng  or  think  of  any  thing  the  least,  least,  least  bit  unpleasant ;  and 
}oa  shall  have  my  gold  pencil-case,"  added  Miss  Halliday,  wrenching 
that  trinket  suddenly  from  the  ribbon  by  which  it  hung  at  her  side. 
Perhaps  there  was  just  the  least  touch  of  Georgy's  childishness  in  this 
impulsive  habit  of  giving  away  all  her  small  possessions,  for  which  Lotta 
Was  distinguished.  "  Yes,  you  must,  dear,"  she  went  on.  "  Mamma 
gave  it  me  last  half;  but  I  don't  want  it;  I  don't  like  it;  in  point  of 
&ct,  I  have  had  it  so  long  that  I  positively  loathe  it.  And  I  know 
it's  a  poor  trumpery  thing,  though  mamma  gave  two  guineas  for  it ; 
bat  yon  know  she  is  always  imposed  upon  in  shops.  Do,  do,  do  take 
%  darling,  just  to  oblige  me.  And  now,  tell  me,  dear,  you're  going  to 
stop  here  for  ever  and  ever  now  you've  come  back  ?"  asked  Charlotte, 
after  having  thrust  the  gold  pencil-case  into  Diana's  unwilling  hand. 

"  I  don't  know  about  for  ever  and  ever,  dear,"  Miss  Paget  replied 
presently ;  **  but  I  daresay  I  shall  stay  here  till  I'm  tired  of  the  place 
and  every  body  about  it.  You  won't  be  here  very  long,  you  know, 
Lotta ;  for  you'll  be  eighteen  next  birthday,  and  I  suppose  you'll  be 
leaving  school  before  you're  nineteen.   Most  of  the  gviAa  do  \  «sA  ^^^'Ql^^ 
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been  here  bo  lonv,  and  Eire  so  much  farther  advanced  than  otfaSB 
I  am  not  going  to  be  a  pnpil  again — that's  ont  of  the  qDestion 
I'm  juet  twenty,  as  you  know.  But  Priecilla  has  been  good  enough 
let  me  stay  as  a  kind  of  second  teacher  for  the  little  ones.  It  wi 
dull  work  going  through  the  stupid  abridgments  of  history  and 
graphy,  and  the  scrappy  bita  of  botany  and  conchology,  with  thoee 
corrigible  little  ones ;  but  of  course  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
for  giving  mc  a  home  under  any  conditions,  after  papa's  dishonoi 
conduct.  If  it  were  not  for  her,  LottSi,  1  should  have  tto  home, 
a  happy  girl  you  are,  to  have  a  respectable  man  for  yonr  father  V 

Charlotte's  bruw  darkened  a  little  as  her  friend  said  this. 

"  He  ia  not  my  own  father,  yon  know,"  ehe  said  gravely ;  " 
should  bo  a  great  deal  happier  if  mamma  and  I  wore  alone  in  the 
We  could  lire  in  some  dear  little  cottage  on  wide  open  downs  near  &6 
sea,  and  I  could  have  a  linsey  habit,  a  horse,  and  ride  about  all  day, 
and  read  and  play  to  mamma  at  night.     Of  course  Mr.  Sheldi 
very  respectable,  and  I  daresay  it's  very  wicked  of  me ;  but  0,  Dian^ 
think  I  should  like  him  better  if  he  were  not  qviis  so  respectable, 
saw  your  papa  once  when  he  came  to  caD,  and  I  thought  him 
mj  Eteplatbor.     But  then  I'm  such  a  frivolous  creature,  Di,  and 
always  tbinldng  what  I  ought  not  to  think." 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  Diana's  return,  and  the  girl's 
hod  been  very  mouotonona  during  that  time.    She  had  stuck  bni«ly 
to  the  abridgments  and  the  juvenile  scraps  of  -ologics,  and  bad  been 
altogether  a  model  of  propriety,  sening  on  such  a  number  of  strisgE 
and  buttons  duriug  the  period  as  can  only  be  compassed  by  the  mat^nul 
mind.     Her  esiatence  had  been  by  no  means  as  Joyless  or  desolnte  « 
such  an  esistence  is  generally  represented  by  the  writer  of  fiction.    There 
was  plenty  of  life  and  bustle  in  the  big  prosperous  boarding-school, "" 
there  was  not  much  variety.    There  were  small  scandals  and  Hmall  * 
trigues,  departures  and  arrivals,  wonderful  hampers  of  cake  and 
to  be  divided  among  the  elect  of  a  fushionablc  dormitory ;  for  thi 
as  wide  a  diifercncc  between  the  tone  and  status  of  the  bedrooms 
ladies'-school  as  between  the  squares  of  Berkeley  and  Bedford, 
were  brcaking-up  parties,  and  the  trec-and-casy  idleness  of  the  holit 
when  a  few  dark-comple^doned  girls  from  the  colonies,  a  yellow- " 
damsel  from  the  remote  north  of  Scotland,  and  Miss  Diana  Paget, 
wont  to  cluster  round  the  fire  in  the  smaller  of  the  school-rooms  to 
ghost-etoriea  or  talk  scandal  in  the  gloaming. 

It  was  a  life  which,  tnkcn  with  all  it«  small  hardships  and 
annoyances,  should  have  been  as  the  life  of  Paradise  compared  to 
which  Diana   had  led  with  her  father   and  Valentine  Hawkehi 
Whether  the  girl  fully  appreciated  the  change  from  the  Bohemuii 
of  her  late  existence  to  the  respectability  of  Hyde  Lodge  waa  a  qi 
tion  which  no  one  had  asked  of  her.    She  had  fits  of  despondency 
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and  then,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  duties,  and  was  apt  to  fall  into  a 
sombre  reverie  over  one  of  the  abridgments,  whereby  she  was  neglectful 
of  her  pupils'  aspirates,  and  allowed  Henry  the  Second  to  be  made  the 
poorer  by  the  loss  of  an  H,  or  Heliogabalus  to  be  described  by  a  name 
which  that  individual  himself  would  have  failed  to  recognise. 

There  were  times  when  in  the  midst  of  that  shrill  Babel,  the  school- 
room, Diana  Paget  heard  the  summer  winds  sighing  in  the  pine-woods 
above  For^tdech^ne,  and  fancied  herself  standing  once  more  in  that 
classic  temple  on  whose  plastered  wall  Valentine  had  once  cut  her  ini- 
tials with  his  penknife  in  a  fantastical  monogram  surmounted  by  a 
death's-head,  and  encircled  by  a  serpent.  She  thought  of  that  cavalier 
companion  very  often,  in  spite  of  her  juvenile  pupils  and  the  sewing- 
on  of  tapes  and  buttons.  He  had  seemed  to  her  a  perpetual  enigma 
and  mystery  when  she  was  with  him ;  and  now  that  she  was  far  away 
fix)m  him  he  was  more  than  ever  an  inscrutable  creature.  Was  he  alto- 
gether vile,  she  wondered,  or  was  there  some  redeeming  virtue  in  his 
nature?  He  had  taken  trouble  to  secure  her  escape  from* shame  and 
disgrace,  and  in  doing  this  he  surely  had  performed  a  good  action  ;  but 
was  it  not  just  possible  that  he  had  taken  this  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  of  her  because  her  presence  was  alike  wearisome  and  inconvenient  ? 
She  thought  very  bitterly  of  her  fellow  Bohemian  when  this  view  of  his 
conduct  presented  itself  to  her.  How  heartlessly  he  had  shuffled  her 
off;  how  cruelly  he  had  sent  her  out  into  the  hard  pitiless  world,  to 
find  a  shelter  as  best  she  might ! 

"  What  would  have  become  of  me  if  Priscilla  had  refused  to  take 
me  in  ?"  she  asked  herself.  "  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Hawkehurst  ever 
considered  that." 

More  than  one  letter  had  come  to  Diana  from  her  old  companion 
since  her  flight  from  the  little  Belgian  watering-place.  The  first  letter 
told  her  that  her  father  had  "  tided  over  tJiat  business,  and  was  in  better 
feather  than  before  the  burst-up  at  the  Hotel  d'Orange."  The  letter 
was  dated  from  Paris,  but  gave  no  information  as  to  the  present 
arrangements  or  future  plans  of  the  writer  and  his  companion.  An- 
other letter,  dated  from  the  same  place  but  not  from  the  same  address, 
came  to  her  six  months  afterwards,  and  anon  another ;  and  it  was  such 
a  wonderful  thing  for  Captain  Paget  to  inhabit  the  same  city  for 
twelve  months  together,  that  Diana  began  to  cherish  faint  hopes  of 
some  amendment  in  the  scheme  of  her  father's  life  and  of  Valentine's, 
since  any  improvement  in  her  father's  position  would  involve  an  im- 
provement in  that  of  his  protege. 

Miss  Paget's  regard  for  her  father  was  by  no  means  an  absorbing 
aflPection.  The  Captain  had  never  cared  to  conceal  his  indifference  for 
hifl  only  child,  or  pretended  to  think  her  any  thing  but  a  nuisance  and 
an  encumbrance  ;  a  superfluous  piece  of  luggage  more  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  than  any  other  luggage,  and  altogether  a  stumbling-block  in 


the  stony  path  of  a  man  who  has  to  live  by  his  wits.  So  perhapa  i! 
is  scarcely  strange  that  Diana  did  not  think  of  her  absent  father  with 
any  passionate  tenderness  or  sad  yearning  love.  She  thonght  of  liiin 
very  often ;  but  her  thoughts  of  him  were  painful  and  bitter.  She 
thought  still  more  often  of  his  companion ;  and  her  thoughts  of  him 
were  oven  more  bitter. 

The  experiences  of  Dinna  Paget  are  not  the  eiperiences  which  make 
a  pure  or  jierfect  woman.  There  are  trials  which  chasten  the  heart  and 
elevate  the  mind;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  for  the  welfere 
of  any  helplcas,  childiah  creature  to  be  familiar  with  falsehood  and 
cliicanery,  with  debt  and  dighonour,  from  the  earliest  awakening  of  the 
intellect  j  to  feel,  from  the  age  of  six  or  Bcvcn,  all  the  shame  of  a  crea- 
ture who  is  always  eating  food  that  will  not  be  paid  for,  and  lying  on 
a  bed  out  of  which  she  may  be  turned  at  any  moment  with  shrill  re- 
proaches and  upbraidings ;  to  hear  her  father  abused  and  vilified  bj 
vulgar  gossips  over  a  tea-table,  and  to  be  reminded  every  day  and  evm 
honr  that  she  is  an  unprofitable  incumbrance,  a  consumer  of  the  breid 
of  other  people's  children,  an  intruder  in  the  household  of  hard  pililss 
poverty,  a  child  whose  only  heritage  is  shame  and  dishononr.  TIiem 
things  had  hardened  tlie  heart  of  Captain  Paget's  daughter.  There  bad 
been  no  counteracting  influence — no  fond,  foolish,  loving  creature  nftf 
at  hand  to  save  the  girl  from  that  perdition  into  which  the  child  "f 
woman  who  lias  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  loved  is  apt  to  fell.  T^'f 
thirteen  years  of  Diana's  life  all  love  and  tenderness,  endearing  wordt^, 
caressing  touches,  fond  admiring  looks,  had  been  utterly  unknown  1^' 
her.  To  sit  in  a  room  with  a  father  who  was  busy  writing  letters,  w^J 
who  was  wont  to  knit  bin  brows  peevishly  if  she  stirred,  or  to  mutterui 
oath  if  she  spoke ;  to  be  sent  to  a  pawnbroker's  in  the  gloaming  "iti' 
her  father's  watch,  and  to  be  scolded  and  sworn  at  on  her  retiira '' 
the  money-lender  had  advanced  a  less  sum  than  was  exi)ected  on  that 
security — do  not  compose  the  most  delightful  or  improving  eiperiem*^ 
of  a  home  life.  But  Diana  could  remember,  little  of  a  more  pleMS"' 
character  respecting  her  existence  during  those  brief  periods  when  ^''■ 
was  flung  back  upon  her  father's  hands,  and  while  that  gentleman  "" 
casting  about  for  some  new  victim  on  whom  to  plant  her. 

At  Hyde  Lodge,  for  the  first  time,  the  girl  knew  what  it  was  ic  l"^ 
loved.  Bright,  impulsive  Charlotte  Ualliday  took  a  fancy  to  her,'  "* 
the  Bchool-girl  phrase  goes,  and  clung  to  her  with  a  fond  confiil'"!^ 
affection.  It  may  be  that  the  softening  influence  came  too  \&ic,  or  tli^' 
there  was  some  touch  of  natural  hardness  and  bitterness  in  DiiS** 
mind  i  for  it  is  certain  that  Charlottfi's  affection  did  not  aoilen  <^^ 
girl's  heart  or  lessen  her  bitter  consciooaness  of  the  wide  difference  ^'' 
tween  her  own  fortunes  and  those  of  tlie  happier  daughters  whose  fotl'W 
paid  their  debts.  The  very  contrast  between  Charlotte's  positioo  a^u 
her  own  may  have  counteracted  the  good  infiaence.  It  was  verye*^? 
for  Ciarlotte  to  he  generous  and  amiable,    Siif  had  never  been  hound*" 
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from  pillar  to  post  by  BhrewiBh  matrons  who  had  no  words  too  bitter  for 
their  unprofitable  charge.  She  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  rise  up 
in  the  morning  nncertain  where  she  shonld  lie  down  at  night,  or  whether 
there  woold  be  any  shelter  at  all  for  her  hapless  head ;  for  who  conld 
tell  that  her  &ther  would  be  found  at  the  lodging  where  he  had  last 
been  heard  of,  and  how  should  she  obtain  even  workhouse  hospitality, 
whose  original  parish  was  unknown  to  herself  or  her  protector  ?  To 
Charlotte  these  shameful  experiences  would  have  been  as  incompre- 
hensible as  the  most  abstruse  theories  of  a  metaphysician.  Was  it  any 
wonder,  then,  if  Charlotte  was  bright  and  womanly,  and  fond  and 
tender — Charlotte,  who  had  never  been  humiliated  by  the  shabbiness 
of  her  clothes,  and  to  whom  a  walk  had  never  been  a  shame  and  a 
degradation  by  reason  of  obvious  decay  in  the  heels  of  her  boots  ? 

"  If  your  father  would  dress  you  decently,  and  supply  you  with 
proper  boots,  I  could  almost  bring  myself  to  keep  you  for  nothing," 
Priscilla  had  said  to  her  reprobate  kinsman's  daughter;  "  but  the  more 
one  does  for  that  man  the  less  he  will  do  himself;  so  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  is,  that  you  will  have  to  go  back  to  him,  for  I  cannot 
ooDsent  to  have  such  an  expensive  establishment  as  mine  degraded  by 
the  shabbiness  of  a  relation." 

Diana  had  been  obliged  to  listen  to  such  speeches  as  this  veiy 
often  during  her  first  residence  at  Hyde  Lodge,  and  then,  perhaps, 
within  a  few  minutes  after  Priscilla*s  lecture  was  concluded,  Charlotte 
Halliday  would  bound  into  the  room,  looking  as  fresh  and  bright 
as  the  morning,  and  dressed  in  silk  that  rustled  with  newness  and 
ridmess. 

Keenly  as  Diana  felt  the  difference  between  her  friend's  fortune  and 
her  own,  she  did  nevertheless  in  some  manner  return  Charlotte's  affec- 
tion. Her  character  was  not  to  be  altered  all  at  once  by  this  new 
atmosphere  of  love  and  tenderness ;  but  she  loved  her  generous  Mend 
and  companion  after  her  own  fitful  fashion,  and  defended  her  with  pas- 
aionate  indignation  if  any  other  girl  dared  to  hint  the  faintest  dispar- 
agement of  her  graces  or  her  virtues.  She  envied  and  loved  her  at  the 
aame  time.  She  would  accept  Charlotte's  affection  one  day  with  un- 
concealed pleasure,  and  revolt  against  it  on  the  next  day  as  a  spedes  of 
patronage  which  stung  her  proud  heart  to  the  quick. 

**  Keep  your  pity  for  people  who  ask  you  for  it,"  she  had  exclaimed 
QDoe  to  poor  bewildered  Charlotte;  ^'  I  am  tired  of  being  consoled  and 
pette  {  go  and  talk  to  your  prosperous  friends.  Miss  Halliday;  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  hearing  about  your  new  frocks,  and  your  holidays,  and 
the  presents  your  mamma  is  always  bringing  you." 

And  then  when  Charlotte  looked  at  her  friend  with  a  sad  perplexed 
&oey  Diana  relented,  and  declared  that  she  was  a  wicked  discontented 
creatmre,  unworthy  of  either  pity  of  affection. 

'*  I  have  had  so  much  misery  in  my  life,  that  I  am  very  often  in- 
dined  to  qnarrel  with  happy  people  without  rhyme  oi  xe^aoTL^  ox  ^i^^ 
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becaase  they  are  happy,"  she  said,  in  explanation  of  her  impabi 

temjier, 

"  Bat  who  knows  what  happiness  may  be  waiting  for  yon  ii 
futnro,  Di  ?"  exclaimed  Mibs  Halliday.  *'  Ton  will  marry  some 
man  by  and  by,  and  forget  that  you  ever  knew  what  poverty 

"  I  wonder  where  the  rich  man  is  to  come  from  who  will  mi 
Captain  Paget's  daughter  ?"  Diana  asked  contemptuously. 

"Never  mind  where  he  comes  from ;  he  will  oorae,  depend  upon  it, 
The  handsome  young  prince  with  the  palace  by  the  lake  of  Como  will 
come  to  fall  in  love  with  my  beautifal  Diana,  and  then  she  will  go  and 
live  at  Como,  and  desert  her  faithful  Charlott*,  and  live  happy  evw 
afterwards." 

'*  Don't  talk  nonsense.  Lotto,"  cried  Miss  Paget,  "  Ton  know  wbat 
kind  of  fate  lies  before  me  as  wel!  as  I  do.  I  looked  at  myself  this 
morning,  as  I  was  plaiting  my  hair  before  the  glass — yon  know  how 
seldom  one  gete  a  turn  at  the  gla«B  in  the  blue  room — and  I  saw  a  dark, 
ngly,  evil-minded-looking  creature,  whose  face  frightened  me.  I  have 
been  getting  wicked  and  ugly  ever  since  I  was  a  child.  An  aquiline 
nose  and  black  eyes  will  not  make  a  woman  a  beauty;  she  wants  hap- 
piness and  hope  and  love,  and  all  manner  of  things  that  I  have  never 
known,  before  she  can  be  pretty." 

"  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  woman  sweeping  a  crossing,"  Eaid  Char- 
lotte, doubtfully. 

"  Yes,  but  what  sort  of  beauty  WM  it  ? — a  beauty  that  made  yon 
shudder.  Don't  talk  about  these  thinga,  Charlotte ;  yon  only  enconr^ 
me  to  be  bitter  and  discontented.  I  daresay  I  ought  to  be  very  hapjiy, 
when  I  remember  that  I  have  dinner  every  day,  and  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  a  bed  to  tie  down  npon  at  night ;  and  I  am  happier,  now  that 
I  work  for  my  liring,  than  I  was  in  the  old  time,  when  my  consin  was 
always  grnmbling  about  her  unpaid  bills.  But  my  life  is  very  dreary 
and  empty ;  and  when  I  look  forward  to  the  fiitnrc,  it  seema  like  look- 
ing across  some  level  plain  that  leads  nowhere,  but  across  which  I  mnst 
tramp  on  for  ever  and  ever,  until  I  drop  down  and  die." 

It  was  something  in  tliis  fashion  that  Miss  Paget  talked,  as  she  a^r 
in  the  garden  with  Charlotte  Halliday  at  the  close  of  the  half-year.  Sba' 
was  going  to  lose  her  faithful  friend — the  girl  who,  so  ranch  richer 
and  happier  and  more  amiable  than  herself,  liad  yet  clung  to  her  so 
fondly;  she  was  going  to  lose  this  tender  companion,  and  she  wna  more 
Borry  for  the  lose  than  she  cared  to  express. 

"  Yon  must  come  and  see  ns  very  often,"  Charlotto  said  for  the  hun- 
dredth time ;  "  mamma  will  be  so  glad  to  have  yon,  for  my  sake  ,-  and 
my  stepfather  never  interferes  with  our  arrangements,  O,  I>i,  how  I 
wish  you  would  come  and  live  with  us  altogether  1  "Would  yon  come, 
if  I  could  manage  to  arrange  it  '<"' 

"  How  could  I  come  ?    Wliat  Qnisotic  nonsense  yon  talk,  Lott«  I" 

"  Not  at  all,  dear ;  you  could  come  as  a  sort  of  companion  for  nuy 
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or  a  sort  of  companion  for  mamma.  What  does  it  matter  how  you 
come,  if  I  can  only  have  you  ?  My  life  will  be  so  dreary  in  that  dread- 
ful new-looking  house,  unless  I  haye  a  companion  I  love.  Will  you 
come,  Di  ? — only  tell  me  you  will  come !  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sheldon  would 
not  refuse,  if  I  asked  him  to  let  you  live  with  us.  Will  you  come,  dear? 
— ^yes  or  no.    You  would  be  glad  to  come,  if  you  loved  me." 

"  And  I  do  love  you,  Lotta,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Miss  Paget 
with  unusual  fervour ;  ^'but  then  the  whole  of  my  heart  is  not  much. 
As  to  coming  to  live  with  you,  of  course  it  would  be  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times  pleasanter  than  the  life  I  lead  here ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Sheldon  will  consent  to  have  a  stranger  in  his  house  just 
because  his  impulsive  stepdaughter  chooses  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  school- 
fellow who  isn't  worthy  of  half  her  affection." 

**  Let  me  be  the  judge  of  that.  As  to  my  stepfather,  I  am  almost 
sure  of  his  consent.  You  don't  know  how  indulgent  he  is  to  me;  which 
shows  what  a  wicked  creature  I  must  be  not  to  like  him.  You  shall 
come  to  us,  Diana,  and  be  my  sister ;  and  we  will  play  our  pet  duets 
together,  and  be  as  happy  as  two  birds  in  a  cage — or  a  good  deal  hap- 
pier, for  I  never  could  quite  understand  the  ecstatic  delights  of  per- 
petual hempseed  and  an  occasional  peck  at  a  dirty  lump  of  sugar." 

After  this  there  came  all  the  bustle  of  packing  and  preparation  for 
departure,  and  a  kind  of  saturnalia  prevailed  at  Hyde  Lodge — a  satur- 
nalia which  terminated  with  the  breaking-up  ball ;  and  who  among  the 
crowd  of  fair  young  dancers  so  bright  as  Charlotte  Halliday,  dressed  in 
the  school-girl's  festal  robes  of  cloud-like  muslin,  and  with  her  white 
throat  set  off  by  a  black  ribbon  and  a  gold  locket  ? 

Diana  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  school-room  towards  the  close  of  the 
evenings  very  weary  of  her  share  in  the  festival,  and  watched  her 
friend,  half  in  sadness,  half  in  envy. 

^'  Perhaps,  if  I  were  like  her,  he  would  love  me,"  she  thought. 


LYRICS  OP  THE  MONTHS. 

JANUARY. 


Should  ChriBtmas  with  its  dinners. 
Stuffing  saints  and  starving  sinners. 
More  of  coming  bills  than  passing  bells 

Suggest : 
When  the  old  year's  shades  retire^ 
Eound  a  January  fire 
Memories  crowd  to  seize  the  moment 

That  is  best. 

Nestling  round  the  hearth  together 
We  defy  the  growling  weather, 
Treating  all  its  blatant  efforts 

As  a  joke : 
Our  log  sets  all  at  nought, 
As  he  crackles  at  the  thought 
How  the  wind  will  rent  its  wrath 

Upon  the  smoke. 

So,  before  the  lamp  is  lit 
Flickering  shadows  round  us  flit 
Of  the  stories  that  we've  heard 

In  olden  time ; 
Of  the  ghost  of  Lady  Clare, 
Or  the  phantom  on  the  stair 
Near  the  panel  where  the  stains 

£eveal*d  the  crime. 

Then  a  silence  leads  us  on 
To  remember  faces  gone, 
Wliich  to  leave  us  once  wc  hoped 

Would  be  the  last : 
Gentle  sorrow  creeps  apace 
Round  the  circle  as  we  trace 
In  the  fire  recollections 

Of  the  past. 

Eyes  intent  upon  the  flames. 
Thoughts  now  wand'ring  in  their  aims, 
Fall  with  ashes,  or  rise  upwards 

With  the  spark ; 
Till  some  childish  laughter  ends 
Reminiscences,  and  sends 
All  our  shadows  trooping  back 

Into  the  dark.  A.  T. 
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"  Miss  Florence  Cope  at  table !"  How  many  readers  remember  the 
happy  chubby  face,  the  cloth  and  pmaforc  of  dazzling  whiteness,  the 
silyer  drinking-mug,  and  the  dimpled  hands  ready  to  grasp  the  little 
spoon  and  fork  ?  Autumn  has  laid  his  '^  fiery  fingers"  on  the  leaves 
many  times  since  that  sweet  picture  of  bright  childhood  made  a  plea- 
sant comer  in  a  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  I  am  sure  it  must  hare 
lingered  in  the  memory  of  many  a  proud  and  fortunate  mother.  It 
came  back  to  my  mind  with  peculiar  force  one  day  in  the  autumn  of 
1865y  in  the  West  Derby  Union  at  Liverpool.  I  was  examining  the 
TariouB  wards  and  departments  of  that  admirably-managed  house  (I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best-managed  in  England),  when  a 
pauper  nurse  came  in,  carrying  in  her  arms  a  plump  blue-eyed  boy 
about  a  year  old,  who  shone  after  his  first  workhouse  washing,  and  had 
just  been  fitted  with  workhouse  clothes.  He  had  that  noble,  that 
brave  look  you  see  in  English  baby-boys.  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  little  pauper,  who  was  presently  to  sport  a  mufi^- 
cap.  He  was  so  completely  unlike  the  rest  of  the  children  in  the  house, 
and  his  calm  earnest  eyes  were  so  eloquent,  that  I  thought  often  of 
the  little  fellow  afterwards,  deeming  him  worthy  of  making  a  com- 
panion picture  to  "  Florence  Cope  at  table."  I  heard  that  his  father 
and  mother  had  died  of  cholera,  and  had  left  him,  with  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  the  parish.  How  is  his  table  spread  ?  There  is  no  silver 
mug  upon  it,  nor  glistening  damask;  nor  are  there  mother's  eyes 
stealing  over  his  shoulder,  to  teach  him  the  proper  handling  of  spoon 
and  fork,  and  rejoice  over  his  hearty  appetite.  Heavy  and  wearily 
the  years  must  pass  over  his  young  head;  and  he  must  get  through 
the  fagging  and  the  sad  routine  of  childhood  in  a  workhouse.  He 
will  know  a  master — let  us  pray  that  he  may  be  a  kind  one — but  no 
voice  of  close  sympathy,  no  flesh  of  his  flesh,  against  which  little  hearts 
are  prone  to  warm  themselves.  The  cholera  has  plucked  all  the  flowers 
from  the  garden  of  his  childhood,  and  has  laid  waste  his  prospect. 
He  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  tremendous  misfortune  that  burst  over 
him  while  he  was  crowing  in  his  cradle  than  Miss  Florence  Cope's 
dimpled  fingers  had  to  do  with  the  fashioning  of  her  silver  mug. 

I  do  not  know  where  a  heart-ache  may  be  got  so  easily  as  among 
workhouse  children  —  children  marshalled  and  drilled,  and  made  so 
tame  and  patient,  that  they  all  look  of  one  family — a  dismal  family, 
without  nursery-songs  or  playthings.  Take  the  workhouse  boy  or  the 
Peltham  boy,  and  try  to  get  at  his  real  nature.  You  will  find  him 
cunning,  packed  full  of  rules  and  regulations,  knowing  about  the  die- 
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tary  scale :  but  it  ib  impoBBible  to  Bay  how  utterly  unlike  a  natin 
home-reared  boy.  A  hard  sad  childhood  indeed  is  lliat  of  the  paniM 
or  of  the  inhabitant  of  a  juvenile  reformatory — perhopB  tlie  eaddeS 
if  not  the  hardest  of  any.  Hard  and  Bad  as  it  is,  howercr,  it  is  pro- 
tected against  the  temptations  and  pitiless  accidents  of  the  streets. 
Tho  creature  is  saved  the  pang  of  hunger;  the  night  under  the  dark 
archway,  or  upon  the  door-step  i  the  bare-foot  tramping ;  the  drunken 
father ;  the  bare  board  on  a  winter's  night  i  and  the  low  fellowahip  of 
"sneaks"  and  "  wires."  The  lock  of  home  inQuenccs  is  sad,  and  tell^ 
disadvantageously  on  the  workhouse  or  the  reformatory  child ;  bnt  the 
workhouse  and  the  reformatory  are  the  best  Hubstitntcs  society  has 
yet  been  able  to  find  for  the  natural  home  of  children.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  orphan  asylums  by  the  score ;  that  the  forms  of  private 
charity  by  which  the  English  heart  espreefles  its  sympathy  for  the 
Borrows  of  the  children  of  the  poor  are  various,  Eveiy  trade,  every 
profemioQ  has  its  charity,  that  covers  the  helpless  heads  of  children. 
It  ia  surely  cheering  to  remember  on  these  wintry  days,  under  those 
gray  skies,  and  in  this  sharp  damp  cold  of  ours,  that  thousands  of 
innocent  heads  are  roofed,  that  thoiisauds  of  little  mouths  ore  filled, 
that  thousands  of  tender  limbs  are  clothed  amply,  by  the  sweet  warm 
hand  of  Charity !  We  may  and  do  difi'er  among  ourselves  as  to  the 
forms  which  charity  towards  the  young  should  take.  Some  among  db 
lament  over  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  go  to  the  architect  iostead  of 
the  orphan ;  and  they  hold  paJntiol  orphan  asylums  to  be  a  mistftke. 
We  think  it  a  pity  not  to  find  a  new,  humble,  and  virtnona  home  for 
the  helpless  orphan,  rather  than  a  cheerleaa  bed  iu  a  ward — even  in  th: 
most  exquisitely- ventilated  of  wards.  We  cannot  help  glancing  a  liti;.j 
jealously  across  the  Channel,  to  watch  the  way  in  which  the  gentk' 
Eugenie  does  her  work  of  charity  towards  the  orphan.  She  rears  no 
monumental  pile  to  cover  the  heads  of  her  helpless  ones.  Her  proteges 
have  neither  pork  nor  palace.  Simple  as  ban  jmtr  is  her  plan.  She 
takes  the  orphan  by  the  hand,  and  huds  a  new  home  for  it  suited  to  its 
degree.  The  child  enters  some  well-regulated  workman's  ^rnily,  to  be  a 
help  rather  than  a  burden  there.  It  finds  new  parents;  and  becomes 
one  of  the  family,  under  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  Orphclin&t. 
In  this  way  the  broken  home,  where  vice  and  wont  were  the  presiding 
spirits,  is  exchanged  for  a  home  of  comfort,  where  good  manners  reign. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  orphan  and  deserted  children  arc  cored  for 
among  our  neighbours.  The  Assislatui  Publique  authorities  never  crowd 
pauper  children  together :  they  have  a  wiser  pity  for  tho  helpless  babe 
— bom  to  nothing.  They  send  it  forth  to  the  labourer's  cottage,  to  (jrow 
as  his  children  grow,  and  to  become  an  honest  tiller  of  the  soil.  They 
put  no  mark  of  shame  upon  the  little  one ;  they  leave  it  the  spirit 
natural  to  Its  age.  Pauper-bom,  they  will  not  cast  it  among  paupen*, 
doll  of  brain  and  craven  oE  spirit,  to  grow  up  as  dull  us  their  care- 
takers. 
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Btnt  paaeing  to  decide  nhJcL  is  the  cheaper  method  of  the 
may  confidently  roceivo  the  French  system  as  the  more 
md  rutiona).  With  tlie  large  btuub  of  money  which  we  es- 
jienu  in  splendid  temples  of  chaiity,  our  nelghbonrB,  with  their  sim- 
ple idea  of  finding  a  new  home  for  the  helpless  orphan,  would  have 
given  comfort,  in  the  best,  the  most  humfluiBing  shape,  to  double  the 
nnmbcr  of  little  ones  we  have  been  able  to  provide  for.  "Wiser  than 
tu  in  one  direction,  they  are  more  cnlpuble  in  another.  Paris  mothei's 
let  their  children  die  by  thousands.  Wet-nursing  has  become  in  the 
dcpGrtments  round  about  the  French  capital  an  important  trade.  It 
has  come  to  this,  that  only  the  absolutely  poor  nurse  their  own  off- 
spring. Every  mother  who  can  afford  it  goes  to  the  bureau  to  hire  a 
vet-norse,  ae  she  goes  to  hire  any  other  sei-vant;  and  she  sends  awaj 

I  her  babe  in  the  care  of  a  stranger,  and  thereby  doubles  the  chances  of 
i(i  death.     The  trade  is  so  brisk  in  nurslings,  that  the  competing 
cffices  bribe  the  doctors  by  giving  them  ten  or  twenty  francs  for  every 
liaby  cnetomor  they  send.    The  weUnurses  troop  from  the  conntiy  to 
Puis,  and  carry  oil'  the  infant  or  infants  for  which  they  have  con- 
tract«d,  as  a  needlewoman  carries  work  homo.    TetTible  are  the  atones 
of  the  fate  many  of  the  poor  little  creatures  soffer.    Much  foul  play  is 
practised  upon  them.    Their  baby-lips  tell  no  tales.     The  changelings 
am  many.  When  a  mother  can  send  her  new-bom  child  ao,  30,  or  lUO 
leagues  away,  in  the  care  of  a  dull,  ignorant,  immoral  conntry  wench, 
[  to  ttirs  herself  that  trouble  which  women  have  been  taoght  to  hold 
I'tfie  sweetest  pleasure  and  most  honourable  office  of  their  lives,  she 
mot  be  very  nice  abont  its  treatment.    It  ha^  come  to  this  pass  in 
I'^ris,  that  a  certain  number  of  good- hearted  gentlemen  have  deemed 
"t  neceeaary  to  establish  a  society  for  the  protection  of— not  animals, 
I  %Bt  babiee.    They  based  the  neceasily  for  such  a  society  on  the  frightful 
iBK>rtatity  among  the  infants  sent  by.  Parisian  muthera  to  bo  nursed 
|^<jn  the  metropoUtan  dei'ortments.    A  newly-1xim  child  is  swaddled, 
t  into  the  arms  of  a  country  wench,  and  sent  sixty  or  a  hundred 
ignilee  off  into  some  poor  village.    Two  or  thi-ee  months  afterwards, 
f  .tte  mother  receives  a  letter  to  say  that  the  little  stronger — a  little 
ndeed! — is  dead;  and  here  is  au  end  of  the  matter,     The 
nttrse  has  room  for  another  little  customer  i  and  so,  in  certain  depart- 
mente,  we  are  told,  wet-ntirscs  put  by  a  dot  for  their  wedding-day  t 
V.  Saavestre,  who  has  written  on  the  many  dangers  which  beset  tjie 
Fuis  babiee  put  out  to  norse,  gives  an  illustrative  anecdote. 
I        A  dUigwtee  had  drawn  up  at  a  village  inn,  and  the  guard  was  hastily 
1 11 J  lag  the  luggage  of  the  passengers  who  stopped  tliere  from  the 
Tdiicle  to  the  inn  parlour,  in  a  drenching  shower  of  rain,    A  mound 
of  heavy  packages  was  being  piled  upon  the  tabic  iu  the  room.    In  the 
midst  of  the  passengers  who  had  alighted  was  a  woman  in  a  rough 
elonk.    Paaeing  through  the  inn  parloor,  she  bad  cast  a  parcel  upoii 
the  table  by  the  other  luggage.     A  sligbt  movement  oS  \iifi  h'^^-e  ■^la't 
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of  thifl  package  attracted  M.  Sanvestre's  attention.  On  a] 
he  saw  that  a  Httlo  Im'ng  creatnrE  was  packed  in  a  pillow.  While 
he  woB  iooking  at  tliia  strange  parcel,  the  gnard  returned  into  tlie 
room  loaded  with  an  enormoue  box.  He  was  on  the  point  of  costing 
it  from  his  shoulders  upon  the  pillow,  when  M.  Sanyestre  roared  ont 
to  him,  and  was  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  baby  from  being  cmshed 
to  death.  The  parcel  was  undone,  and  the  babj  was  in  the  arms  of 
the  landlady  when  the  wet-nurse  returned.  "  She  was  not  nancb  con- 
cerned to  hear,"  adds  M.  Sauveatre,  "  that  her  little  charge  Lad  jost 
escaped  a  horrible  death ;  but  she  packed  it  up  again,  and  went  awajr 
grumbling  at  its  inconvenient  weight." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Paris  ehonld  have  a  Society  for  the  Pi 
tection  of  Babies,  and  that  M.  Armand  HuBson,  the  humane  and 
telligent  director  of  the  Asettlance  Puhliqite,  ehoold  have  decided  (»i 
the  formation  of  four  model  wet-nursing  establishments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital.  So  general  and  serious  is  the  neglect  of  the 
first  of  maternal  duties  in  Paris,  that  it  is  set  forth  as  one  of  the  grest 
causes  which  keep  down  the  population  of  France.  It  seems  that  Patis 
wives  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  mother  is  the  model  wet-nurse.  If 
we  have  not  systematised  child-murder  like  this  established  ami 
US,  we  have  at  any  rate  destroying  agents  enough.  In  our  great 
where  the  poor  ore  massed  in  dismal  fetid  ton-nahips,  there  arc  hapl 
mothers,  to  b?  counted  by  the  thousands,  who,  nursing  their  bn) 
destroy  them.  The  infant  mortality  among  the  poor  working  popti- 
tatiouB  of  London  and  Liverpool,  of  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  and  other 
centres  of  dense  population,  is  appalling.  The  underfed  mothers  cannot 
give  that  which  they  have  not.  Living  on  a  crust  and  a  cup  of 
weak  tea,  they  cannot  yield  generous  nutriment  to  their  children.  The 
accounts  which  were  published  at  the  time  when  the  crefliea  of  Paris 
were  first  imported  into  London,  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the 
young  among  the  poor  working  population  of  the  metropolis,  were 
heart-rending.  I  remember  that,  being  engaged  in  the  advocacy  o( 
day  nurseries  in  every  centre  of  industry,  I  lighted  upon  facts  oon- 
cerning  the  treatment  of  infants  in  factory  towns,  aa  well  as  in  London, 
that  led  me  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  one  child  in  ten  survived  its 
infancy  and  reached  even  an  enfeebled  and  early-doomed  manhood. 

The  primary  evil — the  first  attack  upon  the  child's  life  among  the 
labouring  poor— comes  in  the  shape  of  bad  food,  that  is,  of  improper, 
deficiently-nntritive  food.  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  in  his  letter  to  Mr, 
Henry  Fenwick,  M.P.,  on  the  "  Food  of  the  People,"  deliberately 
asserts,  after  ha-ving  given  the  closest  attention  to  the  aibject,  that 
"  the  plague-spot,  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  England,  is  that  her 
people  are  under-fed,"  By  the  people  he  means  the  "  strictly  labol 
ing  class  and  their  families."  He  speaks  after  long  experience  in  ~ 
derland  and  South  Shields,  and  tells  us  that  the  power  of  Eng! 
ironjen  to  nurse  theii'  offspring  is  diminishing.     Hyper-lactation  is 
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the  increase.  When  Dr.  Smith  reported  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
minimnm  quantity  of  food  on  which  human  life  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected to  subsist,  he  found  in  the  cotton  towns  that  only  in  one  of  the 
examined  classes  of  in-door  operatives  did  the  estimated  standard  of 
nitrogenous  food  exceed  bare  sufficiency.  Dr.  Brown  insists  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  under-fed.  Deficient  nourishment  absolutely 
kills  more  than  50,000  babes  every  year.  Take  the  following  startling 
contrast,  as  quoted  by  the  Doctor :  "  The  obituary  records  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  supply  us  with  most  valuable  data  to  determine  how  greatly 
the  average  death-rate  of  children  might  be  reduced,  could  they  gene- 
rally but  have  careful  and  judicious  nursiyig.  It  is  to  this  advantage, 
and  no  other,  that  we  find  out  of  93G  deaths  at  all  ages,  which  occurred 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  three  years  ending  in  18G2,  only  101 
of  that  number  died  under  five  years  of  age.  Were  the  deaths  of  chil- 
dren, then,  in  society  generally  at  the  same  rate  as  amongst  Friends, 
54,000  lives  annually  would  be  saved.  Whence,  then,  this  enormous 
excess  of  deaths  at  the  younger  ages  ?" 

Quaker  babies  are  sufficiently  nourished,  and  are  well  cared  for  in 
every  respect.  Among  the  Quakers  the  mortality  is  9^  per  cent ;  while 
in  Snnderland  and  South  Shields  it  is  more  than  40  per  cent.  This 
di£Eerenoe  measures  the  exact  difference  between  the  Quaker's  table  and 
the  table  of  the  labouring  poor.  There  is  enough,  and  always  enough, 
at  the  Quaker  board;  and  there  is  not  always  a  crust,  while  there  is 
seldom  much  more  than  a  crust,  for  the  poor  labourer's  children.  Faint 
with  hnnger,  or  at  best  sustained  on  bad  food,  the  child  that  will  cling 
to  life  poises  itself  weakly  upon  soft,  ill-formed  unsteady  bones.  Tu- 
bercles form  in  the  lungs,  the  glands  of  the  neck  swell.  Dr.  Brown 
sums  the  result  up  rapidly,  and  tells  us  that  ''  a  poor  creature"  is  pro- 
duced. The  poor  creature  is  poor  in  brain  as  in  bone ;  his  inheritance 
is  a  rickety  case  for  a  rickety  mind.  Poverty  weakens  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  physical  man.  Deficient  nutriment  plants  moral  disease  in 
the  poor  under-fed  child.  Dr.  Brown  wants  to  see  the  butcher  and 
baker  abroad  arm-in-arm  with  the  schoolmaster. 

Whether  the  physical  condition  of  England  at  the  present  time 
tends  to  confirm  the  propositions  of  Molthus,  that  population  when 
imefaecked  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  subsistence  in- 
creases only  in  on  arithmetical  ratio — is  an  argument  that  cannot  be 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  England  may  be  suffer- 
ing fixnn  unchecked  population  and  checked  production  or  checked 
trade.  For  thirty-one  years  our  legislators,  while  they  left  the  in- 
crease of  population  unchecked  (having  no  power  to  check  it),  checked 
the  food-supplies  of  the  people.  Dr.  Brown  presents  the  feeble  adult 
working  population  which  is  now  under-fed,  and  is  rearing  sickly 
onder-fed  diildren,  as  the  inheritance  which  the  Protectionists  have 
lefb  to  their  country.  He  states  that  the  progenies  vUmior  of  to-day 
is  the  product  of  jnotection.    But  cheap  bread — ^tYie\Ag\Q^V-S&  Ti<^^ 
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laid  npon  the  labourer's  botu-d,  the  bafSed  Protectioniets  i 
see,  the  children  are  as  sickly  as  their  eires;  the  infant  mortality  i 
fearfdl  still ;   the   babes  and  Bucklings  whine  for  food,  and  cannol 
make  bone  and  mnBcte;  and  hyper-lactation  ia  on  the  increase  amonf 
the  women  of  the  labouring  claaacB!     Our  worthy  Doctor  admits  »" 
this,  and  answers  that  "  man  liTcth  not  by  bread  alone,"    He  saji 
"  If  we  look  around  ns,  we  discern  the  high  price  of  all  t^icnltni 
produce — com  and  potatoes  alone  excepted;  milk,  the  beef  of  inftuicjifl 
is  dear;  cheese  is  dear;  whilst  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  arc  fit  a  priofl 
which  makes  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  only  in  bomiEopathic  dos 
can  any  of  these  In.Turies  reach  the  stomach  of  the  father  or 
of  a  family  of  the  labouring  class."     Here  is  the  vice  in  our  ( 
which  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  physical  evil  which  the  working  claa 
sutler,  irom  their  sickly  cradle  to  their  prematnre  grave.     The  foo 
which  supplies  the  carbon,  which  fills  up  the  heat-waete  of  the  bodj^ 
has  been  made  plentiful  by  the  beneficent  operation  of  froe-ttadeL^ 
We  have  got  coal  in  plenty  now  for  the  human  engine;  but  this  is  net 
enough.    The  engine  falls  out  of  repair;  the  engine  wears  away.    The 
detritus  must  ho  replaced  with  new  fibre.    It  is  this  fibre — this  mtro- 
genons  part  of  food — which  is   almost  at  famine  prices.     The  poor 
rickety  child  may  be  stuftcd  to  the  throat  with  cheap  bread  daily,  and 
he  will  not  thrive.     It  will  fatten  him  and  work  his  lungs,  but  it  will 
give  him  little  mnscnlar  tissue  ;  it  will  give  him  no  sound  bone. 
littie  bone  and  tissue  it  does  contain,  but  not  enough  for  his  paqx» 
Milk  and  bread  wonld  give  all  his  animal  econcany  require 
and  bone-earth  as  well  as  heat. 

Consider  the  predicament  of  the  poor  man's  child.  The  first  food  he 
draws  in  starts  him  on  a  journey  of  feeblcnees  and  disease:  for  it  it 
deficient  in  the  elements  his  frame  demands  for  its  growth  and  (bf 
the  repair  of  its  waste.  Milk — of  which  In  many  parts  of  England  the 
agricultural  labourer  can  hardly  got  a  drop  for  his  children — is  M 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  human  economy  as  food,  thai  strong  utes 
will  work  and  keep  up  admirable  health  on  oatmeal  ix)rridge  and 
skimmed  milk.  A  Northumberland  farmer  told  Dr.  Brown  that  his 
Irish  reapers  took  oatmeal  porridge  and  skimmed  milk  for  breakfast 
and  supper,  and  lable-bcer  and  bread  for  dinner ;  and  that  on  thii 
meatless  diet  they  flourished  exceedingly,  and  were  content.  The 
oatmeal  and  bread  were  at  once  heat -imparting  and  nutritive';  the 
beer  was  valuable  for  the  gluten  of  the  barley  and  the  slight  alcoholic 
stimulant ;  while  the  skimmed  milk  furnished  them  with  tha  precioiu 
repairer — caseine.  Milk  is  beneficial  to  a  greater  degree  perhaps  tfasB 
any  other  kind  of  food  to  the  human  being  at  eveiy  stage  of  life.  Bnt 
it  is  innccessiblo  to  the  labourer's  family  whether  in  town  or  conntrr, 
except  in  tho  smallest  (jnantities.  The  poor  family's  comfort  is  !««; 
which  supplies  a  gentle  stimulus,  and  contains  a  little  nitrogen.  Sugar 
is  cheap ;  but  then  sugar  is  emboli.    You  see  how  hard  the  case  of  ih^ 
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poor  is.  Dr.  Brown  atimaies  that  a  single  pound  of  beef  daily  in  the 
£Eunily  of  a  labouring  man  would  absorb  one-fourth  of  the  entire  in- 
come of  that  fiunily.  Moreover,  the  labouring  man  being  the  hard 
worker — the  creature  in  the  group  making  the  most  daily  waste  of 
bone  and  tissue—must  needs  haye  a  much  larger  share  of  the  bone- 
and  tissue-giving  food  than  any  other  member  of  the  family.  Hence 
the  wife  and  the  children  are  necessarily  less  well-fed  than  the  head 
of  the  &mily;  and  the  weakness  of  the  insufficiently-fed  mother  en- 
feebles'and  lays  the  root  of  disease  in  the  baby.  If  die  labouring  poor 
of  London  had  not  fish  to  fall  back  upon,  I  cannot  tell  what  would 
become  of  them.  The  coarse  skate,  in  which  they  delight,  is  delicious 
to  them,  because  it  contains,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  fish  in 
the  market,  the  nutritious  principle — the  fibrine  which  their  system 
crares.  Take  the  three  fishes  which  form  so  great  a  part  of  the  occa- 
sional luxury  of  the  poor  labourer's  board,  namely,  skate,  herring,  and 
haddock — (he  three  cheapest  fishes — the  "  offal"  of  Billingsgate ;  they 
are  the  three  which  are  most  highly  charged  with  the  nutritiyc  principle. 
Fried  or  baked  with  fat,  any  of  these  fish  will  take  the  place  satisfac- 
torily of  butcher's  meat.  Here,  again,  is  a  poor  housewife's  difficulty: 
the  fat  is  dear.  Dr.  Brown  suggests  the  cooking  of  this  cheap  fish 
with  bacon — the  cheapest  form  of  fat.  The  suggestion  calls  to  his 
mind — as  every  suggestion  of  a  change  in  the  cookery  of  the  poor 
must  call  to  the  mind  of  the  suggestor  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  poor — the  wasteful  cookery  of  the  labourer's  wife,  and  her 
obstinate  refusal  to  amend  it. 

Biding  patiently  as  we  may  the  good  time  when  a  knowledge  of 
the  economic  use  of  every  description  of  food  and  clothing  shall  have 
spread  comparative  comfort  over  the  tens  of  thousands  of  our  country- 
men and  country-women  who  now  hunger  at  the  bare  board  and  shiver 
before  the  empty  grate,  may  we  not  each  of  us  in  his  degree,  and  to 
Qie  extent  of  his  means,  be  of  some  comfort  at  this  time  of  the  year,  at 
least  to  the  little  ones  who  are  out  in  the  cold  and  faint  with  hunger 
fiom  no  fault  of  theirs  ?  The  children  of  the  rich  are  coming  home  for 
the  holidays  with  firm  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  with  the  happy  promises  of 
the  time  sparkling  in  their  eyes.  The  bazaars  are  filling  with  toys. 
Wm  it  do  any  harm — will  it  mar  the  brightness  of  Christmas  to 
remember  that  while  there  are  our  children,  who  delight  over  and  play 
with  toys,  with  cheeks  as  red  as  the  holly-berries, — there  are  children 
heavy-eyed  and  lean-fingered — ^weary  children,  doomed  almost  to  earn 
the  crust  with  which  they  cut  their  baby  teeth — who  are  makers  of 
these  toys,  in  miserable  places, — that  there  are  Jenny  Wrens,  and  more 
unfortunate  doll-dressers,  and  saddlers  of  wooden  horses  ?  Live  where 
you  may,  in  London,  or  in  country  town,  or  in  rural  district,  you 
cannot  have  &r  to  seek  little  ones  to  whom  enough  at  table  on 
Christmas-day  shall  be  a  splendid  and  an  extraordinary  feast.  Little 
ibet  will  patter^  bab/  tbroats  will  crow  over  lYie  ^oxidxQW&  X^wtiXtj  ^\ 
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plain  roast  or  boiled  ;  the  pudding  will  appear  a  mighty  gift  sent 
direct  from  Heaven.  For  one  day  the  children  of  the  poor  will  be 
comforted  with  the  food  that  is  needful  to  their  growth  and  health,  if 
only  each  comfortable  creature  will,  as  an  offering  of  thanks  for  his 
enjoyments,  see  that  some  poor  little  ones  round  about  him  have  at 
least  what  he  deems  the  common  necessaries,  but  which  are  to  them 
the  luxuries  of  life. 

Biding  the  good  time,  I  repeat,  when  every  hard  workman  shall  be 
able  to  command  enough  wholesome  food  for  wife  and  children,  bear 
we  in  mind  this  Christmas  season,  that  the  happy  time  has  not  yet 
come,  and  that  there  are  little  ones  who,  while  our  children  yearn  for 
toys,  cry  for  food.  Let  none  of  us  forget  these  innocent  sufferers,  nor 
approach  them  empty-handed.  It  goes  hard  with  the  poor  mothers  and 
the  over-worked  bread-winners — 

'^  But  the  young,  young  children,  0  my  brothers, 
They  are  weeping  bitterly  ; 
They  are  weeping  in  the  play-time  of  the  others, 
In  the  country  of  the  free." 

W.  BLANOHARD  JEREOLD. 


MY  LOVE  AMY 

^  |[eb  gear's  ^iH 

BT  FBAjraS  DSBBICK,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  KIDDLE- A-WINK/* 

"  MILDRED'S  WEDDING,"  ETC. 


PART  L 

I  AM  one  of  a  group  standing  before  a  painting  in  the  Academy.    It 
represents  a  little  child — a  prisoner.     His  cell  is  a  garret,  whose 
narrow  window  gives  no  outlook  save  a  glimpse  of  a  stormy  sky.    A 
broken  chair  and  stool  piled  beneath  the  lattice  tell  of  iiie  child's 
attempt  to  reach  it;  perhaps  in  some  wistfal  hope  of  release;  perhaps 
only  to  be  a  little  nearer  the  pale  sunshine;  or  likelier  still,  in  the  fear 
of  loneliness,  and  desire  to  look  beyond  his  doleful  prison.    But  he  has 
given  up  all  effort  now,  and  sits  upon  the  ground  despairing.    Dark- 
ness gathers  round  him,  and  the  little  light  that  enters  the  dusty 
panes  is  mingled  with  shadows  of  clouds,  which  fall  on  his  clasped 
liandsy  or  beckon  from  the  wall  like  swiftly-rushing  ghosts.  On  his  right 
hand  a  long  pale  door  swings  hideous,  showing  within  a  dim  recess 
hong  with  dead  garments.    These  seem  foil  of  whisperings  and  horrid 
ihapesy  that  come  and  go,  rustling  and  muttering  in  the  wind,  as  they 
peep  and  peer  upon  the  lonely  prisoner.    There  is  no  food,  no  fire  in 
the  gloomy  room,  no  book,  no  toy ;  but  at  the  child's  feet,  with  a  string 
bttened  to  the  handle,  there  lies  an  empty  porringer.    Perchance  with 
this  and  his  leaden  spoon  he  may  at  some  sunnier  hour  have  manufac- 
tured for  himself  a  drum.    But  now  all  attempt  to  wile  his  solitude  is 
idinquished ;  his  imagination  is  full  of  terrors ;  his  eyes  are  fixed  and 
glazed  with  fear;  his  ears  are  strained  to  catch  the  last  footfall  of 
the  passers-by  in  the  reeking  court  below — ^his  rare  playground.     His 
thin  small  himds  clasp  each  other  tightly,  as  though  each  little  skeleton 
finger  sought  to  find  comfort  in  contact  with  its  fellow.     His  pale 
hair— it  would  be  golden  if  he  were  happy — falls  on  his  cheeks  un- 
shed; his  wan  face  is  tearless,  but  on  its  smooth  young  skin  there 
k  a  look  of  age  and  woe  that  might  have  made  an  angel  weep,    ffe 
^eeps  not;  he  knows  it  useless.    For  him  there  is  no  love,  no  pity, 
^  place  in  any  human  heart. 

This  is  his  portrait.  Yet  he  is  not  all  comfortless.  The  spirit  of 
*^e  little  child,  dead  long  ago,  is  drawn  by  his  sorrows  from  the  sky, 
^  amid  the  stormy  clouds,  her  spirit-face,  bathed  in  soft  light  and 
^^  of  pity,  looks  down  upon  him  lovingly. 

**  It  is  a  terrible  picture,**  said  one  of  the  group.    **  What  is  it  ?" 
^The  catalogue  tells  you — '  Fatherless,  and  hated  of  his  Mother;' 
^  tlie  painter  ia  Hark  Stewart^  an  artist  unknown  to  &me.' 
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The  speakers  moved  away,  and  then  I — Mark  Stewart  the 
saw  Btanding  before  my  picture  the  fignre  of  a  young  girl.     She  si 
B£  though  filirinking  from  notice — her  head  bent  down,     Nercrlhol 
I  perceived  that  she  waa  weeping.    Now,  this  "  Neglected  Child"  wnfi 
not  only  my  picture,  but  my  portrait — an  image  of  my  childhood,  drawn 
from  memory  j  and  these  tears  were  a  delicioHB  flattery,  a  Joy  to 
unspeakable. 

I  longed  to  address  her.  I  drew  nearer — hesitated — stopped,  Mj. 
step  disturbed  her  reverie.  She  ttmied  hurriedly,  and  I  saw  hn-  tai 
the  face  that  haunted  me — the  spirit-face  that  in  my  picture  looked 
down  on  the  desolate  child  in  his  garret.  Our  eyes  met,  and  ben 
were  fiiU  of  recognition — of  love.  Startled,  and  trembling  in  spirit, 
I  held  my  hand  towards  her,  as  we  do  bo  a  friend;  but  letting  her  veil 
fall  over  lier  now  crimfioned  cheeks,  she  hurried  away,  with  a  geetme 
that  WD8  both  an  adieu  and  a  greeting. 

I  am  a  dreamer,  not  a  man  of  prompt  action ;  eo  I  stood  still  be- 
wildered, and  let  her  hide  herself  among  the  crowd.  But  the  moment 
ehe  was  gone,  a  paesionate  desire  to  ptnsnc  her  seized  me.  I  harried 
fix)m  room  to  room.  The  gallery  was  filled  with  the  fasliionable  world. 
Here  were  lovely  faces,— a  Belgravian  stamp  upon  them, — foolish  feces 
and  learned  faces,  beaming  faces  and  weary  faces;  bnt  the  fooe  of  my 
dreams  had  vanished. 

To  escape  from  my  sick  thoughts,  I  started  np  and  rushed  ont  into 
the  street.  I  wandered  prnqKiselcss  till  nightfall ;  and  even  then  I  was 
still  so  moved  by  the  apparition  of  this  face,  that  I  cared  not  when 
they  told  me  my  picture  was  sold,  and  for  a  good  price. 

I  haunted  the  Exhibition  every  day,  but  she  never  came  again. 

My  picture  was  sent  to  a  banker's  in  London,  and  it  wae  he  iriio 
gave  me  the  cheque  for  its  price. 

Soon  after  this  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  painter.  I  had  come  into  a  for- 
tmie  and  a  name,  and  my  studio  was  given  np  for  ever.  My  new  posi- 
tion brought  me  many  friends ;  and  for  two  years  I  led  a  London  life, 
accepting  eagerly  every  invitation  that  Bclgravia  or  Tybumia  extended 
to  me.  Every  ball  was  to  me  a  hope,  finishing  in  disappointment  j  fur 
her  face  never  appeared  among  the  dancers,  till  at  length  I  began 
wearily  to  think  that  she  was — what  she  had  ever  been  to  me  &om 
boyhood — a  vision,  a  creature  of  my  dreamy  brain. 

I  went  dovni  to  Linton  in  Devonshire — to  that  wild  country  where 
the  red  deer  still  linger.  I  went  for  the  stag-hunting.  One  day  I 
reached  Exmoor  too  late  for  the  meet.  I  drew  rein  nnder  shelter  of  a 
email  covert,  and  standing  in  my  stirrups,  my  vision  swept  the  whole 
bleak  horizon^  without  seeing  a  single  human  creature. 

This  unespected  loneliness  weighed  upon  my  spirit  like  a  leaden 
hand.  The  wild  weird  aspect  of  the  scenery;  its  passing  mists,  iti 
desolate  hannted  look,  speaking  of  chilled  ghosts  wandering  at  ntghl, 
and  impish  shapes  of  wood  and  feu — all  surged  npon  me  in  a  cold  wan^ 
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bringing  henvilj  to  my  brain  those  imperfect  memories,  and  that  seiiee 
of  solitude,  hntred,  fear,  and  love  lost,  which  made  np  that  madman  that 
I,  M&rk  Stewart,  now  Mark  Pcnolvor,  kept  mostly  in  safe  chains  be- 
neath my  sanity. 

Sarely  the  spirit  of  this  wild  waste  and  the  spirit  of  my  chUdhood 
were  one,  and  Ihdr  desolation  was  in  and  around  me.  I  pressed  my 
hand  to  my  brow  to  shut  out  the  viaion  of  a  child  praying  to  God,  with 
wild  eyes,  for  reaeon;  and  as  I,  the  man,  uttered  the  same  prayer  amid 
the  breathless  silence  of  the  waste,  which  counted  the  fall  of  a  leaf 
and  the  rostle  of  an  insect's  wing,  there  rose  up  to  heaven  a  piercing  cry. 
It  was  the  voice  of  a  woman;  and  in  a  moment  a  rider,  at  a  blind 
gallop,  her  horse  maddened  by  terror,  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
copse  and  daslied  past  me  across  the  moor.  Sere  was  the  slight  figure 
clinging  to  the  reins,  hers  the  young  face,  white  with  fear,  that  rushed 
by  me  like  a  rision.  For  an  instant  I  stood  like  one  distraught;  then 
I  gave  the  reins  to  my  startled  hunter,  and  followed  her. 

We  were  on  the  confines  of  the  moor,  near  the  mggcd  rocks  and 
gorges  of  the  Lyn,  and  the  horse  bad  dashed  towards  a  narrow  path- 
way with  a  wall  of  rock  on  one  hand,  a  precipice  on  the  other.  To 
strive  to  pass  her  here  would  be  death  to  one,  or  both;  so  I  could  hut 
hold  in  my  bnnter  and  watch  breathlessly,  as  the  frantic  animal  skirted 
the  gorge,  while  the  form  of  the  slight  young  rider  swayed  with  hor- 
rible danger  over  the  brink. 

I  could  not  bear  the  sight,  I  look  a  sndden  and  desperate  reso- 
intion.  I  turned  my  horse's  head,  and  scarcely  even  choosing  a  spot 
For  my  descent,  I  dashed  down  over  the  loose  rocks  and  bmshwood 
of  the  gorge.  It  was  a  perilous,  mad  descent;  but  I  reached  the 
bottom  safely,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  stream.  I  put  my  horae 
lo  hia  utmost  stride,  counted  my  distance,  shot  o-head,  and  then  re- 
mounted the  sloiie  and  gained  the  road. 

I  heard  the  fariona  beat  of  her  horse's  hoofs,  and  rode  forward  to 
meet  it.  Close  at  the  tnm  was  one  of  the  worst  precipices  of  the  pass. 
Here,  on  the  outer  edge,  the  feet  of  my  hnnter  tonching  the  brink,  I 
placed  myself;  and  here,  with  every  nerve  strained,  I  waited — waited 
oae  breathless  moment  j  and  then  the  frightened  creature,  specked  with 
fiKim  and  blinded  by  its  oivn  mad  race,  dashed  np  against  me.  I  seized 
the  bridle;  the  beast  swerved,  reared.  I  was  jerked  to  the  ground;  and 
at  the  same  inst-int  my  noble  hunter,  overcome  by  the  shock,  was 
forced  beyond  the  brink,  and  beating  the  air  for  one  wild  moment  with 
his  fore  feet,  rolled  over,  and  fell  dead  on  the  rocks  below.  I  had 
dropped  my  own  bridle,  but  my  grasp  on  that  of  /tor  horse  waa  not 
ralaied ;  and  holding  it  now  with  double  strength,  I  flung  the  foaming 
hrate  on  hia  hannches,  and  in  the  next  instant  I  lifted  his  rider  safely 
from  the  saddle. 

As  I  felt  the  slight  form  yield  to  ray  arms,  a  violent  bound  of  the 
ham  thrilled  my  frame.    All  the  fleeing  flitting  BhaJo^tt  citm-a  mSiA, 
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the  perftime  of  home  flowers,  and  her  aliadow  fell  at  my  f 

was  like  a  fairy  tale ;  and  even  if  a  ffriffin  forest  stood  between  us — 

"  Never  look  for  rossils  on  this  coaat,  Mr.  Peuolvor ;  we  are  on  the 
granite  here." 

I  turned  and  greeted  onr  rector — an  antiquarian,  a  geologist,  a 
Marcher  intx>  dead  words,  dead  stones,  dead  roots.  "  Indeed  I  was  bot 
digging  into  the  eand  idly;  I  was  not  thinking  of  ancient  bones." 

"  Sand,  sir  ?  Examine  a  handfbl,  and  yon  will  lind,  not  sand  bat 
shells,  mjTiads  of  tiny  Bhells.  The  caves  here  are  ftilt  of  them.  The 
Cornish  call  them,  not  caves  bat  fogons ;  the  ancient  word  is  vooga— 
a  cavem," 

"  Whence,  perchance,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  cornea  fogy,  a  creatore  of  a 
cavernous  and  ancient  aspect.    Tell  me  who  is  the  lady  you  pan 
but  now  in  your  wait  ?" 

"  A  fair  neighbour  of  yours,  Mr.  Penolvor ;  a  Miss  Caithowood." 

"  Caithewood !" 

"  Yea,  that  ia  the  name  the  old  man  has  given  her.  It  is  appro- 
priate. The  word  is  a  corruption  from  the  Cornish,  Caethiwod — bond- 
iige ;  and  hers  is  bondage  indeed." 

"  Of  what  old  man  do  you  speak  ?    You  forget  that  I  am  a  Bttaaga  m 
at  my  home." 

"  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Pencarow  of  Concryack." 

He  pointed  across  the  bay  to  the  gray  torrets  of  an  ancient  n 

"  He  is  near  enough  to  be  a  good  neigbbour,"  said  I.  "  What  kind 
of  a  man  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  a  madman  or  a  devil.  Ask  the  doctor,  he  will  t«ll  yon  the 
first ;  Bsk  the  peasants,  they  will  affirm  the  latter.  And  herein ,  is 
shown  the  excellence  of  the  ancient  Cornish  tongue ;  the  villages  and 
mansiona  here  have  names  of  meaning :  Concryack  is  corrupted  from 
Oooerioc — mad ;  and  truly  all  the  Pencaraws  are  a  mad  lot."  ^J 

"A  devil  or  a  madman!"  and  sfie  lived  with  him.    What  did  HJB 
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"And  MifiB  Caithewood,"  I  faltered;  "is  she  a  relative  of  this  mat 
man's  ?" 

"  None  in  the  world.  He  adopted  her  long  ago,  when  a  child.  He 
has  been  a  lonely  man.  I  will  tell  yon  bis  story  one  day.  Ho  is  well 
called  Pencarow — bereaved ;  or  literally,  the  Mount  of  Hcreaveniakt. 
Good  day;  1  must  gossip  no  more."     And  so  Mr.  Raven  and  I  part«d, 

A  month  went  by,  and  I  gave  a  ball,  and  sent  cards  to  Concryack, 
with  an  elaborate  letter,  in  which  I  spoke  of  neighbourly  love,  my  do- 
fflre  for  friendliness,  and  I  know  not  what.  Alas,  every  word  of  lay 
latter  betrayed  chagrin  and  love.  My  cards  came  back  to  me  in  a 
blank  envelope.  Utterly  enraged,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  ovtr 
the  bare  hills  to  the  Land's  End.  On  my  return  home  late,  a  servant 
banded  me  a  letter.  "  Brought  just  after  you  left,  sii,"  he  aiud.  I 
U)K  it  open,  and  read  tliis  : 
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0  out  this  erciiiDg  in  a  little  sailing-boal,  alotie.  "iScei  me  at 
6™  in  Polurrian  cove.  You  are  mining  all  by  your  mad  attempts  at 
Eriendlinesa.    Cease  thcEC,  I  implore  you,  and  trust  alwn}'K  in— Amy." 

TVas  I  in  my  Eenses?  What  did  this  iueKplicable  girl  mean  by 
writing  thus?  Was  she  at  the  earae.time  frank  and  reserved,  bold  and 
shy?  I  had  never  epoken  to  her  of  love,  never  presumed  to  aak  for  a 
meeting:  and  yet  slie  wrote  as  though  1  had  done  both.  Alas,  it  woe 
true;  I  did  lore  her,  ami  she  was  driving  me  mad. 

In  fifteen  minutes  I  was  in  my  boat,  careening  across  the  Bay- of 
JlallioQ.  "  She  will  be  gone,"  I  said  to  myself  feverishly.  "  Her  note 
says  five;  it  will  be  seven  soon.  0,  what  a  madman  I  was  to  ride! ' 
But  the  wind  was  fresh,  and  blew  me  swiftly  on ;  and  soon  the  boat's 
keel  grated  on  the  sands  of  Polurrian.  I  sprang  ashore;  but  there  was 
nothing  tliere  save  solitude  and  silence,  and  the  dying  nplendour  of  the 
setting  sun.  With  eager  eyes  strained  on  glorified  roek  and  glistening 
sands,  and  waveB  flaahing  purple  and  gold,  I  gazed  myself  heartsick  i 
nith  eager  ears  strained  for  the  sound  of  a  voice  or  a  fuotfull,  I  heark- 
ened till  hope  died.  There  was  not  a  sound  save  the  roll  of  the  sen, 
nM  a  living  thing  save  the  hovering  sea-bird,  glancing  in  the  dusk  like 
linged  shadows. 

"  0  Amy,  Amy!  why  not  have  waited  for  me?" 
Clash !  across  the  gathering  darkness  rang  out  the  bells  of  Gun- 
«alloe — that  gray  belfry  by  the  sea,  divorced  for  ever  from  it«  ancient 
clioicli;  and  as  the  web^  chime  touched  my  ears,  there  flashed  before 
"^T  Bight  the  word  "  Ajty."  It  was  written  on  the  sands  in  old  English 
lottere.  She  had  been  here,  and  she  was  gone!  The  sun  sank  beneath 
'I'd  sea  with  this  desolate  thought ;  the  glory  on  the  waters  shivered 
™d  died ;  all  things  grow  gray  around  me,  and  the  skies  wept.  As  the 
'^liH  rain  fell,  I  launched  my  boat,  and  sailed  away  across  the  waves. 

Again  I  had  lost  her!    Wliat  woald  she  have  said  had  we  met? 

'^(iM  she  have  held  out  her  hand  to  me?  might  I  have  touched  her 

ciioek,  heard  her  voice,  felt  the  joy  of  her  presence?     0,  the  madman  I 

«a*to  ride!     She  would  think  I  did  not  care  to  come;  I,  whose  heart 

'«at  wildly  for  her,  whose  blood  bounded,  whose  brain  throbbed  at  her 

I'longht.     Had  I  met  her  in  this  solitude,  I  would  have  wrung  from 

ficr  a  promise  of  faith  and  love.     Amy!  Amy! 

0,  how  I  hated  myself  for  that  afternoon  ride! 

Night  and  clouds  fell  around  me,  and  then  a  cold  wind  blowing 

from  Uie  north,  before  which  my  bark  bounded  like  a  bird.    The  wind 

swept  by  in  gusts,  bat  I  steered  my  tiny  boat  with  safety.     Lights 

Q^hcd  from  window  io  window  at  ancient  Concryack,  guiding  my  way; 

lights  gleamed  in  the  tower  of  Penolvor  like  a  beacon,  and  for  this  I 

steered.     Bnt  suddenly  my  boat  struck  sharply  against  some  obstacle 

DiweeD,  and  staggered  beneath  the  blow.    I  lowered  the  sail  with  rapid 

band,  while  the  object  against  which  I  had  struck  floated  away.   Taking 

^0  Uie  OBIS,  I  followed  it,  and  in  a  moment  reached  &  Utile  bue.^^  ^^i^s^ 
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nearly  to  the  gunwale,  and  Binking.  Bending  forwards,  a  ghastly  fear 
cnrdling  my  blood,  I  read  m  white  letters  on  the  stem  the  word  "  Amy." 
As  I  read,  the  moon  broke  ont  brightly,  and  the  little  skiff  went  down, 
down,  and  the  moonbeams  danced  over  her. 

''She  is  drowned!"  I  said;  and  my  heart  stood  still.  Then  I 
shrieked  her  name  alond  to  the  raging  waves.  Amy!  Amy!  Amy! 
The  winds  shrieked  back  an  answer :  Dead,  dead,  dead !  I  had  killed 
her.  She  had  waited  for  me  till  the  storm  came,  and  I  had  killed  her. 
Even  now  my  boat  might  be  passing  over  her  dead  white  face.  At 
that  thought  a  ghastly  coldness  crept  upon  my  veins,  and  I  flung  my- 
self down,  not  caring  whither  my  bark  drifted. 

I  know  not  what  happened  after  this;  but  when  I  awoke  I  was  in 
my  own  room  at  Penolvor,  and  faces  I  knew  were  round  my  bed.  I  had 
had  a  fever,  they  told  me — a  fever  brought  on  by  exposure  through  a 
night  in  an  open  boat.  Some  fishermen  had  found  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  already  delirious.  It  was  a  miracle  my  boat  had  lived 
through  the  storm — a  miracle  I  had  lived  myself  through  this  sad  fever. 

"  How  are  my  friends,  my  neighbours  ?"  I  asked. 

"All  well."  And  cards,  letters,  visits,  all  testified  their  solicitude 
for  me. 

''  And  old  Mr.  Pencarow,  the  eccentric  man,  the  mad  squire,  how 
is  he?" 

*' 0,  well;  but  wickeder  than  ever;  a  very  demon  now." 

Had  the  death  of  Amy  thus  affected  the  old  man?  I  seized  nurse 
Honour  by  the  arm:  "  Tell  me,  is  she  found,  and — and  buried  ?" 

"  My  poor  boy,"  whispered  old  Honour,  smoothing  my  thin  hand ; 
"  you're  roadling  again." 

''  Honour!  my  dear  Honour!  I  am  not  wandering.  Is  her  corpse 
found? — why  do  you  force  me  to  say  the  dreadful  word? — or  does  it  lie 
out  in  the  cruel  sea?  Drowned,  drowned!  Nurse  Honour,  I  killed  her." 

"  Master,  there  is  no  one  drowned,"  said  nurse  Honour. 

Here  the  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  and  the  doctor's  finger  touched 
my  pulse. 

"  I  am  better,"  said  I  feebly.    "  You  may  safely  tell  me  the  truth." 

"What  is  it  you  wish  to  be  told,  Mr.  Penolvor?" 

"  Is  she  found?    Have  they  given  her  Christian  burial?" 

"You  are  dreaming  still,  my  poor  lad;  there  is  no  one  lost^  or  dead, 
or  buried." 

"Not  drowned!  Amy — ^Miss  Caithewood  not  drowned!" 

"  I  saw  her  but  yesterday.  'TIS  strange  that  the  visions  of  your 
sick  brain  should  picture  this  lady  to  you  as  drowned." 

"  Perhaps  master  heard  she  was  out  on  the  bay  on  the  day  of  the 
storm,"  said  nurse  Honour ;  "  but  seeing  it  coming  on.  Miss  Caithe- 
wood rowed  into  Poldhu  and  walked  home,  leaving  her  boat  moored 
there.  It  broke  loose  though,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces, — ^the  pretty 
little  boat." 
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I  sank  back  on  my  pillow,  gasping  for  breath ;  the  sudden  joy  was 
too  great  for  my  wealmess.  And  with  the  joy  there  came  a  sick  long- 
ing to  see  my  love ;  to  be  comforted  by  her  presence,  tended  by  her 
hand,  soothed  by  her  voice.  0,  to  feel  her  touch  once,  only  once,  upon 
my  brow!  0,  if  her  tears  might  fall  on  my  face;  if  her  eyes  might 
look  into  mine;  if,  bending  down  over  my  aching  lids,  her  ILps  might 
breathe  a  word,  one  single  word  of  love,  then  I  could  die !  I  could 
send  forth  my  soul  in  a  cry  of  joy,  and  sink  into  darkness  for  ever. 

**  Drink  this,"  said  the  doctor.  And  he  looked  at  me  suspiciously, 
as  my  longing  eyes  gazed  wistfully  into  his  rubicund  and  jolly  visage. 
Not  a  £Eice  for  love-sick  eyes  to  fall  on;  ah,  no.  So  he  gave  me  his 
nauseous  drinks,  and  thought  me  mad,  as  he  turned  away  with  pursed- 
up  lips  and  wise  shake  of  bewigged  head. 

Youth  loves  to  suffer,  and  to  live.  I  got  well,  revelling  in  the 
thought  that  I  should  suffer  more. 

One  November  day  I  sat  out  on  the  rocks,  the  warm  western  sun, 
the  clear  Cornish  sky  above  me,  the  blue  waves  at  my  feet;  and  from 
out  of  the  sea  there  sprang  up  music,  and  the  sound  of  oars  moving 
gently  as  impelled  by  a  dainty  hand.  I  looked  up  listlessly,  and  lo  I 
a  little  boat  sailing  by,  and  in  it  Amy,  singing,  one  oar  in  her  white 
hand,  to  help  the  lame  sail  that  flapped  in  the  breezeless  air  like  a 
wounded  bird.  She  went  by  singing — she  who  had  caused  my  pain 
— singing  heartlessly,  like  a  cruel  siren  who  willed  my  death. 

Still  singing,  she  dropped  her  oar,  and  without  a  glance  towards 
m^  she  flung  upon  the  beach  a  shell — a  pink  sea-shell  that  she  had 
picked  up  idly  in  the  sun,  on  some  strange  sands  far  away.  Why  fling 
this  at  my  feet — this  memento  of  happy  hours  not  spent  with  me  ? 
I  hated  even  the  sun  that  had  shone  on  her  then.  I  would  not  stoop 
to  gather  up  the  gift  she  flung  so  carelessly.  But  as  the  oar  dipped 
in  the  water  again,  as  the  sail  flapped  and  the  prow  of  the  barque 
turned  away  from  Penolvor,  my  passion  broke  the  chains  of  pride  and 
silence,  and  I  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  into  the  waves  knee- 
deep,  and  stretched  out  my  arms  with  a  cry  of  pain.  '^  Amy,  Amy ! 
stay  and  speak  to  me,  or  I  shall  hate  you." 

She  bowed  down  her  head  and  wept. 

"  0,  Mark,  Mark!  I  did  not  think  you  were  ungrateful." 

Like  a  sigh,  her  voice  came  across  the  sea,  soft  and  low;  then,  with 
a  wave  of  her  hand,  a  swift  stroke  of  the  oar,  she  rowed  away. 

I  took  up  the  shell  because  her  hand  had  touched  it ;  and  as  I  held 
it  lovingly,  my  caressing  fingers  found  hid  within  its  hollows  a  note. 

**  Mt  poor  Mabk, — ^Your  illness  has  grieved  me  sorely,  and,  like  a 
stranger,  I  have  had  to  ask  about  you  with  careless  words,  lest  any  should 
guess  the  truth.  Do  you  love  me  still,  Mark?  Then  love  me  always, 
and  trust  in  me  ever ;  but  do  not  seek  to  see  me,  or  to  speak.  You 
would  ruin  aU,  and  destroy  your  hope  utterly.  You  know  not  what  mad- 
nessi  what  violence  I  bear  for  your  sake  every  day. — ^Yoor  true  AiCT.'' 
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Inexplicable  woman !  Why  write  with  this  open,  cmel 
It  >he  were  not  to  me  even  as  a  very  shadow,  it  might  destroy  my 
loYBj  bnt  niiQltoinable  aa  ehe  is,  fleeing  apirit-liko  from  my  grsBp,  the 
OUtepokeQ  frankness  of  her  written  worda  only  miKldens  mo, 


PART  IIL 
Two  months  pnes  slowly.  It  ia  the  end  of  tho  old  yenr,  and  them 
is  silence  between  my  love  and  me — silence  bs  dead  aa  these  dry  leftre^ 
beneath  my  feet,  I  have  not  even  seen  her  ghoat  go  shadowy  by  in 
gliding  boat,  or  on  phantom  horse  black  as  night,  on  wbicli  she  sits  in 
BtJllnesB  beneath  the  pines,  in  the  gleaming  moonlight,  with  pale  fsM 
turned  towards  Penolvor. 

Meanwhile  strange  talcs  reach  me  of  tlie  old  man's  madness,  hit 
hate,  his  ravings  agninst  an  enemy  nnforgiven — once  his  eon.  At 
times  the  neighbours  tremble  for  lur  life,  and  tell  of  crieB  of  ttnot 
breaking  throngh  the  night  silence. 

Was  I  to  bear  all  this  for  ever?  or  was  I,  with  my  man's  heart 
hand,  to  set  her  free,  disobeying  all  her  own  beheste? 

In  the  depth  of  ray  perplexity  there  came  to  me  a  visitor — a 
dried  man,  with  legal  face,  and  voice  piped  ont  of  tunc,  and  nervom 
hands  twitching  to  tie  and  untie  papers.     He  bad  much  to  tell,  ht 
Raid.     Firstly,  did  I  know  myself? 

"  Aa  much  as  man  could,"  I  answered. 
Tlien  who  was  I  ?  what  my  name  and  age  ? 
I  was  Mark  Penolvor,  and  ray  age  was  twenty-three  on  this  the 
shortest  day  of  all  the  year. 

Eight  as  to  age;  but  my  name — had  that  always  been  Penolvor? 
"  No  i  I  was  once  plain  Mark  Stewart;  but  four  years  ago,  a  kindlj 
gentleman^a  stranger — had  left  me  hia  name,  liia  lands,  and  the  ol^i 
goodly  mansion  of  Penolvor." 

As  I  spoke,  the  legal  face  looked  up  keenly,  and  the  long  flii" 
hands  drew  forth  a  packet.  I  trembled, — 'tis  pleasant  to  be  ridJ,-" 
and  the  man's  ways  eonjnred  np  a  dismal  vision  of  legal  heirs  diapntiBS 
an  eccentric  will. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  auid  my  visitor  ;  "  I  bring  yon  news  of  gtW^r 
riches :  riches  to  which  this  manor  of  Penolvor  is  as  a  handHil  of  dasl- 
Now,  tell  me  all  you  know  of  yourself." 

"  1  remember  a  cold  home,  a  crnel  mother,  then  a  sojourn  wiUi  a 
good  couple,  no  kin  to  me,  »  painter's  studio,  and  help  sent  by  an  un- 
known friend,  and  lastly,  Mr.  Penolvor — he  was  the  friend — dies,"'^ 
makea  me  rich.    That  is  my  life  till  now." 

"By  heaven,  I  have  left  ont  my  love,  the  vwy  fire  and  Bbra  ofni 
life,"  I  thought,  smiling  to  myself. 

"  Ton  have  begun  your  life  at  six  years  old,"  said  my  legal  frioll 
"hire  you  no  memory  of  that  earlier  time  ?"  ^M 
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"  I  can  dimly  remember  a  tiuher  borne,  and  n  man  who  loved  me  veil." 
"  Yoar  grandfather  I"  cried  the  lawjer  in  triumph.  "  Now  let  nw 
relate  your  history.  I  tell  yon,  you  know  nothing  of  yourself.  Your 
father  waa  an  only  eon,  idolised  by  hii  widowed  father;  wherefore  he 
grew  np  wilfol.  When  stil]  a  boy,  when  other  youths  are  in  the  tram- 
mele  of  a  school,  he  broke  loose  and  married.  His  wife  was  without 
name,  withont  gontle  nnrture,  without  mnoh  truth  or  goodnesB;  prelti- 
negg — that  was  all  ehe  lad.  But  your  race  is  prone  to  love  rashly, 
plunging  wildly  into  love's  flame  at  first  eight." 
I  winced,  but  was  Bilent.     He  went  on : 

"  The  old  man  should  have  remembered  this,  but  anger  blinded 
him.    He  cast  off  bis  son,  and  refueed  him  all  but  the  emallcBt  pit- 
tance.    Five  years  went  by,  the  girl  wife  was  weary  and  sick,  the  boy 
husband  angry  and  worn.    There  was  not  much  love  between  them 
now;  bitterness  on  his  side,  disappointment  on  here,  had  long  trampled 
[iQt  the  feeble  childish  flame  that  lighted  their  marriage.     But  now 
»        there  dropped  upon  their  misery  a  hope.    A  child  would  be  born  to 
■      Ihem,  and  surely  this  would  soften   the   inexorable  man  they  had 
^l      nvDged.      The  young  husband  sent  the  news  to  his  father,   and 
^^L  Wtmted  the  days  till  an  answer  came. 

^^B  "The  reply  was  grim  and  cruel.  If  a  son  wn^  bom,  the  grandfather 
^^Bvooid  adopt  the  child,  and  grant  the  pareats  a  competence,  on  condi- 
^^B  ^  they  lived  abroad,  and  never  sought  to  sec  his  face.  If  they  had  n 
'    iUnghter.  they  need  not  even  write  to  tell  him  of  her  birth. 

"There  was  a  long,  a  bitter  struggle;  but  the  condition  was  accepted. 
The  son  yielded  through  his  wife's  inflnence  j  she  cared  nothing  to  see 
bar  father-in-law's  face,  she  wanted  his  money  only,  and  the  nnbom 
child  had  no  hold  np<m  her  worldly  heart.  But  when  you,  an  infant, 
tire  carried  from  your  mother's  dingy  lodgings  to  your  grandfather'B 
BUDsion,  she  felt  a  mother's  longing  for  her  child  j  and  as  a  comforter, 
■lit  took  with  her  when  she  went  abroad  a  little  sister,  bom  but  n 
*«k  before  yourself. 

"Thus  things  stood  for  five  years  more,  and  then  your  mother's 
OttUier,  a  buxom  woman  of  forty-five,  hostess  of  a  village  inn,  died  of 
*  lingering  ilhiesB.  Soon  after  her  death,  a  letter  fivim  your  grand- 
tiihet  readied  the  exiles;  he  would  see  his  son's  wife,  if  she  came  with- 
(rnt  her  husband,  and  brought  her  little  sister  with  her, — the  child  who 
had  comforted  ber  for  the  loss  of  her  boy. 

"  The  woman  came,  hoping  to  reap  some  profit  for  herself^  as  doubt- 
las  she  did,  in  her  tow  secret  way.  But  an  unlooked-for  event  grew 
out  of  her  visit.  Your  grandfather,  who  had  hitherto  loved  you  dearly, 
transferred  his  love  to  the  flattering  child  she  had  brought  with  her. 
And  eccentric  in  all  he  did,  be  soon  proposed  to  abandon  his  grandson, 
and  adopt  this  girl  instead, 

" '  Take  back  yonr  boy,  and  give  me  this  little  sister  of  yours,  and 
1  will  double  your  income,'  ho  said. 
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"She  consented.  Do  not  be  etartled  ;  I  have  told  yon  hen  vu  k 
low,  eelfish  nature;  and  now  it  showed  itself  base  indeed,  for  she  Bold 
her  child's  birthright,  and  rejoiced  over  the  bargain  she  had  made.  She 
tetorned  to  her  husband  with  her  disinherited  boy,  leaving  with  the 
foolish  old  man  her  wheedling  aiater.  A  great,  a  lasting  fjiiarre!  apraiig 
ap  between  her  and  her  huaband :  they  parted  j  he  went  to  seo,  and 
was  lost  on  his  first  voyage  ;  and  she,  stmck  by  some  strange  pining 
sickness, — maybe  remorse, — died  in  a  year  or  two.  She  died  in 
wretched  London  lodgings,  for  she  had  fallen  into  bad  hands  ;  and  the 
ruffian  band  that  ruled  her  atolo  her  funds.  Your  grandfather,  hear- 
ing of  the  lawless  set  she  lived  among,  forced  her  to  abandon  bis  son's 
name.  She  would  do  anytliing  for  money.  She  called  herself  and 
boy  Stewart," 

"  INHien  your  mother  died,  you  were  scarcely  in  yonr  senses ;  a 
dull  silent  boy,  sickly  in  mind  and  body.  About  this  time  Mr.  Pen- 
«lvor  came  to  me.  '  Wonid  I  find  yon,"  ho  said,  '  and  rescue  you  ;  not 
letting  his  name  be  known  ?'  I  did  this,  and  placed  yon  with  the 
good  painter  and  his  wife.  The  rest  you  know,  save  that  at  interval* 
I  have  bad  letters  fipm  that  canning  girl  your  aunt,  asking  for  yon 
with  feigned  solicitude.  I  have  replied  to  these  with  caution.  The 
old  man  your  grandfather  has  grown  a  tyrant,  a  very  fiend,  I  hear. 
At  times  he  raves,  and  even  lifts  his  hand  against  her;  yet,  in  her  greed 
•of  gold,  she  bears  all  this,  hoping  by  patience  to  rob  you  of  yonr  lands." 

I  shrugged  ray  shoulders.  "  A  vile  woman,"  I  said ;  "  a  flatterer,  a 
■fewner  from  her  birth.    AVhat  chance  have  I  against  her  wiles  ?" 

"  The  chance  of  near  kinship.  Yon  have  not  heard  all.  Yonr 
grandfather  has  written — nay,  I  must  not  show  the  letter;  he  forbids 
it — to  say  that  be  will  see  you,  and  justify  himself.  Yoo  are  to  acoom- 
pany  me  to  bis  honse  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.    Yon  will  come  f 

"  Yes ;  but  tell  me — " 

"  I  must  tell  you  nothing.  Ask  no  questions  till  the  day  an1v| 
And  until  then,  farewell." 

Left  alone,  I  thought  painfully  over  this  story;  and  breaking  throng 
the  lingering  hours  there  came  dull  gleams  of  memory  that  maddened  me. 

Amy  I  Why  did  Amy  flit  across  these  dark  clouds  that  hid  my  child- 
life  ?  why  did  I  feel  hor  arms  comforting  me,  as  I  tliought  of  tiiat  day 
■^hen,  with  dolled  brain  and  tearless  eyes,  I  stood  by  lie  deathbed  of 
my  careless  mother?  And  ia  that  earlier,  happier  time  when,  a  epoQl 
boy,  I  played  in  my  grandfather's  mansion,  why  still  did  Amy's  sad 
loving  face  seem  ever  close  to  mine  ? 

Now,  if  ray  grandfather  took  me  back  to  his  heart,  and  discarded 
this  low  cunning  relative  of  mine,  v/ould  Amy  be  my  bride  ?  Would 
my  wealth  win  her  strange  guardian's  consent  ?  0,  that  I  might  dare 
to  hope! 

Fevered  by  thought,  I  placed  my  cbair  by  the- open  window;  tlie 
weather  was  soft  and  sunny,  &ad  dallying  with  a  book,  I  slept,  wbitofl 
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Wibe  myrtles  of  the  west  and  the  breezes  of  the  southern  sea  fanned  me 
gently. 

I  awoke  vith  a  stait.  A  gpirit  had  tonched  my  hand ;  shinirg  hair 
had  swept  my  brow ;  a  breath  had  passed  over  me,  A  cry  burst  ftom 
my  lips.     "  Amy !  come  back,  come  back !" 

I  had  been  dreaming  of  her.  She  eTer  haunted  my  sleep.  It  waa 
horrible  to  awake  from  dreams  and  find  that  sho  was  herself  a  dream — 
a  vieioQ  perhaps  of  my  heated  brain,  more  real  when  I  slept  than  when 
I  called  thns  upon  her  shadow  dreamily. 

But  what  is  this  lying  on  my  book?  Violete  and  primroses  tied 
with  a  purple  ribbon.  And  between  their  scented  leaves  a  note  in 
Amy's  writing. 

"Dear  Maiik, — I  obey  yonr  wish.  I  will  see  yon.  Come  to  Con- 
cryack  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  A  sit  at  Uie  door  for  '  Amy.'  I 
diall  eipect  yon  at  eight  in  the  evening.  I  send  you  the  last  flowers 
of  the  dying  year — spring  flowers  in  every  county  bnt  this — so  accept 
them  as  emblems  of  the  hope  I  feel, — Yours  ever,  Ajo"." 

I  gathered  up  the  flowers  and  kissed  them. 


*'  Mr.  Penolvor,  are  yon  ready  ?  1  have  a  carriage  at  the  door ;  but 
bsfbre  we  start,  I  have  a  grave  word  to  say." 

It  was  my  legal  friend  who  spoke :  I  bad  forgotten  him. 

"Speak!"  I  answered  impatiently. 

"  The  purport  of  your   grandfather's   letter,  which  I  would  not 
^^how,  was  this :  you  must  take  a  nife  of  his  choosing  at  once — he  will 
^^fcre  no  more  low  blood  mingled  with  his  race — or  renounce  for  ever 
^^B  hope  of  seeing  his  face." 
^^B  "He  is  mad!"  I  exclaimed  .angrily. 

^^V  " He  ifl  eccentric.  Do  you  consent ? — will  you  come?  Yea  or  no?" 
^^^  "  No.  Go  to  the  old  man,  and  say  I  am  ready  txi  give  him  affec- 
^^^1  and  duty,  but  I  will  love  and  choose  a  wife  for  myself," 

"  At  least  come  with  me  :  we  will  try — we  will  conciliate." 

'*  Is  it  a  long  journey  ?    Can  I  be  back  by  seven  o'clock  ?" 

"Certainly  you  will  not  be  home  by  seven,  or  perhaps  by  mid- 

''igbt." 

"  Then  I  will  not  go.    I  have  another  appointment," 
The  man  of  law  raved  and  protested.     I  wns  a  fool,  he  snid,  to  fling 
^*ay  thus  a  fortune.     But  I  was  rock  and  ice ;  and  at  length  he  threw 
liimsclf  into  his  carriage  and  drove  away, 

"  He  loses  his  inheritance  for  some  mad  appointment  with  a  girl — 
Mlfnl  blood !  wilful  blood  I"  lie  muttered  as  be  went,  furious.  I  was 
lialf-remorEefnl.  I  could  have  gone  with  him  bnt  for  Amy,  I  would 
have  seen  my  grandfather  and  aoftened  him :  I  would  have  faced  thia 
ktw  girl  who  cheated  him  in  his  dotage,  and  pethapa  Wtft  teoamgE 
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orer  her — ^but  for  Amj.  It  was  all  yielded  np  now;  erery  hope  of 
my  grandfather's  returning  lore,  every  hope  of  my  ancestral  lands — all 
giren  up  for  Amy. 

•  I  sprang  upon  my  horse  and  rode  away  to  Gonciyack.  I  went  by 
the  bridle- road  on  the  cliff;  the  breakers  shone  white  beneath  in  the 
gUstening  moonlight,  and  the  wind  swept  my  path  in  fury.  The  old 
year  was  dying  in  tempest,  and  the  wild  sea  sang  its  requiem. 

I  rode  through  the  driying  mists  like  a  phantom,  and  phantom-like 
I  passed  silently  orer  the  dead  leares  of  the  dark  ayenae  at  Concryack. 
It  seemed  like  a  dream,  this  gray  old  mansion  and  its  battlemented 
towers,  its  ancient  porch  and  huge  oak -door,  rich  with  earrings. 
Either  I  was  mad,  or  I  had  seen  this  place  in  visions — ^yisions  that  had 
come  in  loneliness,  in  darkness,  fear,  and  pain — visions  that  dione 
through  the  rain  of  tears,  and  a  long  doll  longing  for  love. 

It  needed  not  to  open  the  heavy  door ;  I  saw  the  hall  before  the 
carved  oak  swung  on  its  hinges.  This  picture  of  the  armed  knight  witk 
the  gloomy  eyes  had  irowned  upon  me  in  my  lonely  garret ;  this  gentle 
Virgin  with  the  Child  she  loved  nestled  in  her  arms  had  mocked  my 
solitude ;  even  this  odour  of  faded  roses  exhaling  from  these  tall  purple 
yases  had  visited  my  dreams.  In  spirit  I  had  stood  beneath  this 
painted,  panelled  ceiling  many  times,  looking  up  through  my  garret 
roof  on  these  winged  minutes  flying  forth  from  the  chariot  of  Aurora ; 
and  now  that  I  stood  here  in  the  flesh,  this  seemed  the  yision,  and  that 
the  reality.  Mechanically,  as  one  in  a  dream,  I  obeyed  the  servant's 
Yoice,  following  his  steps,  though  I  knew  my  way.  And  as  I  entered 
the  long  low  room  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  I  could  have  wept  for 
grief.  There  was  a  little  child  with  me,  and  it  was  for  him  I  was  sad. 
His  phantom  here  was  bright  and  rosy  with  joy,  and  he  was  going  to 
such  dull  deadly  misery,  to  such  cold — 

Good  heavens !  what  is  this  ?  Here  stands  the  boy  in  the  bare, 
dark  garret,  just  as  I  had  painted  him  from  faithful  memory.  I  put 
my  hands  over  my  eyes  bewildered,  sad  as  night,  yet  joyfiil. 

**  Mark !  my  dear  Mark !  0,  thank  God  you  are  here  at  last  I^' 

I  turned  and  saw  her.  She  was  by  my  side ;  her  eyes  shining  with 
radiant  tears,  her  hand  touching  mine — she.  was  no  spirit.  I  caught 
her  in  my  arms  and  strained  her  to  my  heart.  I  covered  her  dieeks, 
her  eyes,  her  lips  with  kisses.  I  breathed  forth  burning  words  of  lore^ 
mingled  with  reproaches,  blessings,  tears.    I  was  mad  for  very  joy. 

"Amy I  my  Amy  1"  I  cried;  "all  my  life  long  I  have  loved  you; 
and  surely  you  have  loved  mo,  else  why  is  this  picture  here  ?  Yet  tell 
mo ;  I  hunger  to  hear  the  words  from  your  own  lips." 

She  drew  back  from  my  embrace  with  crimson  cheeks. 

"  Surely,  Mark,  you  know  I  love  you.  You  must  have  knovm  it 
ill  this  dreary  time." 

She  looked  up  reproachAilly;  but  the  ardour  of  my  gaze,  the  flame 
<tf  love  that  fell  from  my  eager  eyes,  confused  her  suddenly.    She 


[niled,  and  held  out  her  bnnd  fraitklj.    I  seized  it  &nd 
covered  it  with  kieees. 

"  My  dear  Mark,"  she  said  with  pctBlimce,  drawing  her  hand  away, 
"  be  reaGonablc.    Sit  down  and  let  as  talk." 

**  Ton  said  you  loved  me,"  I  expostulated,  "  and  yet  you  reftise  me 
the  pririlege  of  a  kiss  upoD  your  hand :  surely  it  is  but  a  amall  thing 
^Jo  ask,     0  Amy,  1  have  suffered  bo  much !" 

^L    The  cry  broke  fixnu  me,  I  knew  not  wherefore,  and,  like  a  child,  I 

HHI  down  upon  my  knece,  and  clasping  her  in  my  ariuE,  I  bowed  my 

^BSead  Dpon  her  lap.     I  felt  her  hand  coreseiug  my  brow  Boftly,  witli 

loving  words  and  falling  team,  and  then  slie  Btooped  and  kissed  me. 

Upon  this  my  lips  were  lifted  tu  hers,  and  starting  np  into  a  man  again, 

my  arms  clagped  her  fondly  to  my  beating  heart. 

^B     "  Mark,  Mark !"  she  cried ;  "  why  this  frenzy  ?    Do  you  forget  that 

^^Eam  Amy?" 

^V    She  trfonbled  as  she  spoke,  and  blnahes  covered  her  face  like  a 
^Tndden  Teil  of  roses.     There  was  sorrow  in  her  look,  and  a  fear  new- 
bom  that  gave  me  joy,  a  ahame  that  enraptm'ed  my-gazc, 

"How  can  I  forget  that  yon  are  Amy?  Have  you  not  haunted  me 
fi)r  years  like  a  cruel  dream  ?  And  now  that  you  confess  you  love  me, 
jciu  answer  my  caicsa  with  a  reproach !" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Amy  grew  from  rosy-red 
to  afihy-white ;  she  sank  down  into  a  chair,  and  put  her  hand  ujion  her 
heart.     I  would  have  draini  near— I  would  have  implored  her  pardon  j 
lot  with  a  gestnre  she  waved  me  back ;  then  from  her  trembling  lips 
there  fell  words  which  struck  upon  my  soul  like  a  dcath-kncU. 
"  Mark,  yon  do  not  use  language  fitting  our  near  relationship." 
"  Amy !    Relationship !"    I  clutched  the  chair  on  which  I  sat,  and 
&t&red  at  her  with  wild  eyes.     "Not  near;  say  not  that,  for  the  love  of 
^^nercy.  Amy !     Do  you  know  that  I  love  you — have  loved  you  ever 
^Hkce  I  saw  yoQ  wecphig  before  my  picture  ?    No ;  long  before  that  I 
^Hned  you  1     0  Amy,  tell  mo  when  1  have  nol  loved  you !" 
^~'    I  stretched  my  hands  towards  her,  but  she  was  weeping  and  saw 
*»ie  not.     And  now  I  dared  not  take  a  step  towards  her — dared  not 
<iomfort  her — dared  not  wipe  her  tears  away. 

"0  Mark,  am  I  destined  always  to  work  yon  woe?  This  love 
ia  madness:  it  is  not  love — you  deceive  yourself— it  is  but  affection. 
"XVe  have  loved  each  bther  irom  children,  Mark ;  this  love,  as  yon  call 
it,  is  but  memory, — the  remembrances  of  childhood  returning  to  yon 
across  that  scajred,  gloomy  time^ — that  bitter  time,  which,  alas,  I 
troaght  on  yon  when  I  took  your  place  here — innocent  usurper  that  I 
"vtaB.  Come,  Mark,  take  my  hand,  and  let  ns  talk  of  old  times.  Do 
JOQ  remember  Concryack  ?  Have  you  forgotten  your  grandfather?  I 
tonched  his  heart,  Mark,  with  that  sad  picture:  he  has  loved  you 
always.  I  probed  his  soul  with  stories  of  your  hapless  boyhood.  And 
k  laat — 0,  thank  Godl — at  last  he  hslcna,  he  coQBiiTit.6  lo  wa  i 
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Every  moment  I  expect  tire  Bnmmons  tbat  will  call  von  lo  his  room. 
Are  you  not  glad  ?  Do  you  believe  in  my  truth,  my  affection,  tmsliakeii 
through  these  long  years?  Am  I  your  loying  true  Amy?  Mark, 
Mark !  speak  to  me ;  do  not  break  my  heart." 

Speak  to  her!  Call  her  by  a  hated  name!  Amy,  my  lore!  Ka 
nerer ;  it  n-as  midsummer  madness  to  do  it.  She  was  no  relative  a 
mine ;  ehe  woe  my  love,  and  I  would  only  speak  of  love. 

"  If  ynn  are  indeed  bo  nearly  of  my  blood,  pray  that  I  may  hate 
you,"  I  said.     "Why  did  you  come  to  me,  if  to  love  you  is  a  cnree?" 
She  answered  me  through  fast-falling  tears : 

"  Mark,  I  thought  you  knew  me  from  the  first.  Indeed  I  did.  And 
when  I  wrote,  surely  you  should  have  remembered  me  then?  And 
'Amy,'  yonr  childish  word  for  me,  did  not  that  tell  yon?" 

"It  only  brought  me  dreams — more  dreams  of  you,  Amy,  do  not 
torment  me  with  these  proofs  of  a  kinship  I  abhor." 

My  gaze  had  a  world  of  sorrow  in  it,  and  perhaps  of  love ;  for  B 
swift  bluBli  covered  her  cheeks,  and  she  tamed  away  her  eyes  from  me, 
the  man,  and  fixed  "them  brimful  of  tears  on  me,  the  child,  "Fatherless, 
and  hated  of  hia  Mother," 

"  So  yon  have  wisely  changed  your  mind,  and  you  are  c'ome,"  cried 
'n  shai-p  voice.  It  was  my  legal  friend.  I  smiled,  and  pointed  to  a  chair. 
"  He  plays  the  host  already,  Misa  Caithewood."  He  flung  himaelf 
easily  into  a  Beat,  turned,  and  saw  her  tears. — "  Miss  Caithewood,  I  am 
grieved  you  are  distressed. — Mr.  Penolvor,  I  have  greatly  wronged  thii 
young  lady.  She  has  acted  a  noble  part, — a  disinterested,  generous 
part.  It  is  to  her  you  are  indebted  for  yonr  grandfather's  retuj 
kindness.  Mr.  Penolvor,  you  have  reaBon  to  be  grateful  to  yoarn 
ther'B  Bister;  you  owe  to  her  fortune  and  happiness." 

"  Cease,  for  pity's  Bake,  man ;  will  you  drive  mo  mad  ?' 
The  lawyer,  astonished,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  spoke  ill  of  Miss  Caithewood  to  you,  being  ignorant  then  of  ih^ 
facts.    I  speak  now  that  iicr  goodness — " 

"Speak  of  her  again,  and  I  will  kill  youl"  I  cried,  starting  up  ir^ 
frenzy. 

"  My  master  wishes  to  aee  Mr.  Penolvor  in  hia  room,"  aaid  a  eerran^ 
standing  at  the  door. 

"  After  you,  if  you  please,"  observed  the  lawyer,  following  i 
"  I  never  walk  before  madmen," 

I  dared  not  glance  at  Amy;  but  I  beard  her  sob  as  I  closed  f 
door. 

Silently  we  went  up  the  great  staircase,  whose  carved  balnstr 

and  dim  statues  had  come  dreamily  and  shadowlike  into  many  a  w    

hour  of  my  childhood ;  and  at  length  we  stopped  at  a  door  I  fomft.'^ 
Here  the  man  of  law  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm, 

"  Ton  are  farious  against  Miss  Caithewood.  Tou  arc  wrong;  sli 
is  an  angel,     A  word  in  \on.r  car ;  say  nothing  against  her  to  Aon." 
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He  pointed  within  the  room,  and  left  me.  Ab  I  stood  within  the 
shadow  of  the  cartained  door,  my  heart  beat  "again  like  a  little  child's. 
A  thousand  memories  thronged  hot  abont  me ;  a  Bca  of  tenderness 
niBhed  over  my  spirit ;  a  raiat  came  to  my  eyes.  And  through  this 
mist  I  looked  down  upon  the  worn  face  of  a  worn  man,  who  with  keen 
gaze  looked  np  to  mine. 
"Mark!" 

It  was  bat  a  word,  a  voice,  but  like  a  flood  of  light  it  lifted  the 
darkncea  from  my  dulled  brain,  my  clouded  memory  j  the  past  came 
back  to  me,  and  I  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept. 

"  0,  my  father,  why  did  you  forsake  me  ?  What  is  there  left  for 
the  man  whose  childhood  has  been  stolen  from  him?  By  cruel  neglect 
and  loneliness  my  brain  was  dulled,  till  I  grew  to  tlunk  my  life  here 
was  a  dream." 

Mr.  Pcncarow  grasped  me  by  the  arm,  and  gathered  himself  up  to 
his  fall  height.  His  eyes  were  dry,  his  harsh  features  haggard  and  stem. 
"Mark,"  he  said,  "we  have  both  our  nTongs;  listen  to  mine.  I 
had  one  child;  I  had  hut  him  in  the  world ;  for  his  mother  was  dead, 
and  I  gave  him  no  ate]>mothcr.  I  loved  him  as  only  the  lonely  can 
•  love.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  deserted  me  for  a  low  woman,  of  so 
hase  a  natm'e  that  I  knew  communion  witli  her  would  lose  me  my  son 
tor  ever.  I  dared  not  give  myself  the  torture  of  contact  with  her 
baseness ;  I  yielded  up  my  boy  to  her,  and  lived  childless  and  for- 
i^;iken.  You  say  your  sufferings  have  made  yon  dull  and  di'eamj;  you 
..;ivo  hsard  that  mine  have  made  me  fierce.  Picture  to  yourself  my 
i':iin,  as  I  felt  that  the  wiles  of  a  wicked  woman  had  sundered  the 
ttademess  of  years,  snapped  the  chords  of  virtue  in  my  son's  heart, 
and  flung  away  all  the  fruits  of  gentle  nurture  and  home  love.  When 
1  looked  to  gather  in  a  rich  harvest  from  my  son's  affection,  lie  gave  me 
dead  ashes,  and  laughed  at  me  from  a  wanton's  arms.  I  bore.it  im- 
complaining;  but  the  world  said  I  grew  eccentric  and  harsh.  Too 
fiave  heard  how,  after  five  years  of  loneliness,  I  took  their  cldld,  and 
in  retnm  made  them  rich.  I  was  glad  to  have  the  boy;  I  poured  upon 
^ha  all  the  pent-np  flood  of  love  that  froze  at  my  son's  marriage.  I 
told  myself  I  was  quits  now  with  this  hose  woman.  She  had  my  child, 
J  here.  So  ho  had  a  double  love — a  father's,  and  a  doting  grandfather's 
*«  well.  Yes,  I  loved  the  boy.  There  is  a  world  of  suffering  in  the 
*ord8 — I  loved  him.  For  five  years  he  twined  abont  my  heart,  a  little 
Prattling  comforter,  a  daily  companion,  with  tiny  soft  hand  in  mine, 
^d  pretty  ways,  and  loving  voice  tuned  to  happiness.  Mark,  give  me 
yoorhand;  yon  cannot  bring  me  back  that  little  child.  Yon  return 
*  man ;  bnt  the  little  innocent  who  prattled  of  heaven  is  gone  for  ever, 
"Von  have  thought  me  a  stem  tyrant,  unnatural,  without  heart,  without 
lUsticc.  I  abandoned  my  grandson  to  the  world ;  you  shall  hear,  you 
Bjiall  Bee  justice  done  now.  0, 1  might  have  known  there  was  no  tmth 
^a  Ibut  base  woman !    The  boy,  you  see,  had  twined  afeon.^,  iq-j  U^a-A 
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for  five  years,  when  on  her  deathbed  my  daughter-in-law's  mother  wrote 
that  he  was  none  of  my  blood,  but  a  child  of  hers, 

"  Ah,  Mark,  you  start,  you  clutch  my  hand ;  but  it  is  true.  They 
had  basely  cheated  me — mother  and  daughter  ;  they  had  changed  chil- 
dren. My  true  grandchild  was  a  girl.  But  I  loved  the  boy ;  you  will 
not  forget  I  had  been  cheated  into  loving  the  boy.  P  went  to  the 
woman,  and  took  her  dying  deposition.  When  I  retomed  home  I 
dissembled.  I  wrote  to  my  son's  wife,  and  prayed  her  to  come  hitha 
with  her  young  sister.  For  months  I  bore  sullenly  with  her  presence, 
hoping  to  love  my  grandchild,  the  girl — ^hoping  to  wean  my  heart  from 
its  love  for  the  innkeeper's  child,  the  boy.  Meanwhile  the  children 
played  together,  and  loved  each  other  as  children  wilL  He  called  her 
Amy,  a  childish  word  for  aunt ;  her  name  was  Agatha." 

Lifting  my  bowed  head,  I  would  have  spoken,  but  Mr.  P^icarow 
checked  me  with  his  hand. 

''  Let  me  finish ;  I  am  weary  of  the  tale.  My  cunning  danghter- 
in-law  had  thought  at  first  to  win  me  by  her  wiles;  but  beating  vainly 
against  my  hardness,  she  saw  at  last  I  knew  her,  and  then  she  grew 
sullen  and  vindictive.  And  one  day,  when  I  thrust  the  child  Agatha 
from  my  presence  a  little  roughly,  the  truth  burst  from  her  in  fiuy.  • 
The  day,  which  I  had  weakly  delayed,  was  come ;  I  must  break  my 
heart-strings  now,  and  send  the  boy  away.  After  her  confession,  I  could 
not  keep  the  son  of  the  village  host  as  my  heir. 

"  I  showed  her  her  mother's  deposition ;  I  crushed  her  to  the  earth; 
I  reminded  her  that  I  had  said,  that  if  she  had  a  girl  I  would  give  her 
nothing ;  so  I  denied  that  this  child  had  any  claim  on  me,  and  I  com- 
manded her  to  tell  no  one  the  truth.  My  pride  could  not  brook  that 
the  world  should  hear  the  tale  of  my  dotage  for  a  boy  of  her  base  blood. 

'^  She  answered  me  that  her  husband  knew  not  of  the  cheat ;  and, 
greedy  for  money,  she  promised  to  obey  me  in  all  things.  I  saw 
she  loved  her  child ;  so  even  as  she  had  measured  to  me,  I  meted 
out  to  her.  I  parted  them  for  ever.  I  planted  in  her  flesh  the  sting 
she  had  thrust  in  mine.  I  told  her  to  kiss  her  child  and  go.  '  And  take 
your  boy  with  you,'  I  said.  *  Confess  that  he  is  not  your  son,  and  I 
transport  you  for  your  crime.    You  know  I  have  the  proofis.* 

"  She  wept  and  raved  ;  but  she  was  at  my  mercy,  and  she  yielded. 
She  left  Concryack  with  the  boy  I  loved,  leaving  me  the  girl  I  hated. 
Again  I  was  bereaved  by  her  vUe  arts,  but  I  hugged  myself  in  my  re- 
venge, and  bore  my  pain  unflinchingly.  She  loved  her  child.  I  taught 
her  how  the  bereaved  feel.  I  made  her  understand  the  bitterness  of 
parting.  My  son  died,  and  rumours  soon  reached  me  that  his  widow 
greatly  ill-used  the  little  child,  my  grandson.  I  sent  the  vile  woman 
word  that  what  she  made  the  boy  suflTer,  her  child  should  suffer.  She 
did  not  believe  me;  but  hark  you,  Mark,  /  k^t  my  word'* 

"  Sir,  Mr.  Pencarow  I  No,  it  is  too  holrible ;  you  cannot  have 
made  Amy  endure  such  torture  I" 
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"  What  matters  it  to  yon,  Mark,  what  she  snlTored  ?  I  U>M  her 
it  was  what  yoa  bore,  and  she  geemed  to  feel  it  was  only  justice.  A 
strange  child,  always  pleading  for  you.  She  brought  that  picture  of 
j-ourS)  and  hung  it  up  before  my  eyes,  imploring  mo  to  bring  you  home. 
I  thought  ehe  might  be  like  her  mother,  ao  I  triod  her  to  the  utmost. 
I  have  neyer  called  her  grandchild,  never  given  ber  my  name.  Brought 
np  here  ob  a  dependent,  she  has  never  gUL-Bsed  the  trutb,  that  hers  were 
all  the  righta,  yoara  none.  For  years  I  hated  the  eight  of  her  fair  face; 
I  was  always  looking  to  see  the  mother  break  out  in  hor  in  some  low 
meanncsB;  but  slie  has  passed  throngh  tJie  ordeal — a  cruel  one,  Mark — 
and  come  out  nobly.  I  have  been  liarsh,  irritable,  mad  at  times  ;  yet 
she  boa  borne  it  aH  ;  her  greatest  trial,  I  truly  think,  when  I  told  ber  of 
yonr  Hufierings,  and  said  it  was  Uirougb  her  you  snffered,  since  her  sister 
hated  you,  and  loved  her  only.  Then,  to  try  her  more,  I  forbade  her 
to  mention  your  name,  or  plead  your  cause,  nnder  pain  of  beggary,  ex- 
pulsion. That  did  not  silence  her  ;  she  only  ceased  her  prayers  when 
I  threatened  to  disinherit  you  if  she  held  not  her  (wace.  This  ia  bar 
history  ;  and  ahc  is  my  grandchild,  Mark  !  After  years  of  diBtniat  and 
hatred,  I  give  her  that  name  in  my  heart.  Through  all  her  sorrowfill 
■  cliildbood  I  treated  ber  na  ber  mother  treated  yon.  I  gave  her  justice 
there,  but  in  nothing  else  have  I  been  just  to  her.  I  am  old ;  the 
aliadows  of  death  creep  gray  about  me.  I  must  speak  now  ;  I  mnst 
icknowledge  her  to  the  world.  Mark,  in  my  will  I  have  given  you  a 
ihild'e  portion,  but  Agatha  Pencarow  must  have  Concryack." 

"0,  give  her  all,  my  father;  it  is  bcrs.  What  right  have  I  to  steol 
her  inheritance  ?  I  who  atolo  her  name  and  your  love.  I  who  have 
Wped  miseries  upon  her,  and  in  my  morbid  selfialmess  proclaimed  to 
ibe  world  that  I  alone,  of  all  children,  had  suffered  grief,  }ma,  lone- 
HnesE.  Aud  she  all  this  time  lived  an  outcaEt,  where  ebe  sbouSd  have 
fonnd  a  home ;  lived  hatetl,  where  she  shonld  have  been  loved  ;  lived 
tuunelcss,  where  she  shonld  have  been  most  honoured.  0  my  father, 
I  will  take  nothing  from  your  hand  that  should  be  hers.  Give  her  all 
your  love  too,  for  my  sake." 

I  was  60  exceedingly  moved  that  I  wept  aloud;  and  my  grandfather 
^^-alas,  not  mine,  hers  I — laid  bis  hand  upon  my  head  tenderly,  and  his 
^SvB  glistened  as  with  joy. 

"  Mark,  I  will  do  all  you  wish,"  he  said.  "  Coll  her  hither." 
I  went  for  her.  As  I  descended  the  great  staircase,  I  gasped  for 
*^»reath,  thinking  of  the  cliange  that  had  come  over  me  since  I  mounted 
*-lie  8t«pB  so  dreamily,  in  the  pride  of  heirship,  an  hour  ago  ;  now,  I 
ttie  alien,  the  man  of  common  blood,  awoke  to  myself  at  last,  descended 
ill  the  light  of  a  great  humiliation  to  seek  the  heiress,  the  woman  I 
Mad  cheated  of  name,  place,  and  lore.  In  my  passion  for  her,  hoping 
then  to  make  her  my  wife,  I  had  thought  I  did  her  great  honour.  I 
liftd  dreamed  of  ber  as  my  humble,  loving  slave.  I  trembled  now  as  I 
1  her  presence  ;  and  the  Sre-light,  as  it  shone  over  het 
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on  a  strange  condition.    It  is  yours  only  if  you  many  the  man  I  have 
chosen  for  you." 

As  he  spoke  my  hand  clasped  hers  convulsively,  and  my  heart  gave 
a  leap  of  agony.  0,  this  accursed  relationship ! — ^must  I  bear  to  see 
her  a  wife  ? 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  spoke  in  hurried  accents. 

"  I  cannot  marry — I  will  never  marry.  I  will  not  take  your  lands 
on  such  terms.    Let  me  go  in  peace — give  them  to  Mark !" 

"  Give  them  to  Mark  yourself,  Agatha,"  said  Mr.  Pencarow. 

"  May  I  ?  may  I  give  them  ?" 

"  And  yourself  with  them.    Mark  is  your  husband." 

I  heard;  but  my  brain  was  bewildered,  my  hands  were  nerveless, 
my  speech  benumbed. 

"  Children,  will  you  not  clasp  each  other's  hands  ?"  asked  the  old 
man  querulously.    "  Mark,  she  has  loved  you  all  her  life." 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  face;  I  rose  angrily.  Was  this  man  indeed 
a  tyrant,  playing  off  a  bitter  jest  upon  us  ?  or  was  he  so  mad,  that  he 
laughed  at  laws. 

"  Mr.  Pencarow,"  I  cried,  "  this  is  too  much.  If  you  are  jesting, 
cease.    You  know  that  Amy  and  I  are  related — our  blood  is  one." 

"  Ah !  truly;  I  had  forgotten  that.    Agatha,  leave  us  for  a  while." 

I  led  her  to  the  door,  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow — a  brotherly, 
friendly  kiss — a  kiss  full  of  sorrow.  She  was  trembling  like  a  leaf;  her 
grandfather's  words  had  moved  her  very  soul ;  her  cheeks  were  icy  cold 
and  white. 

As  I  closed  the  door  and  hid  her  slight  form  from  my  aching  eyes, 
I  would  have  given  worlds  of  wealth  and  oceans  of  old  blood  if  she  and 
I  had  been  two  poor  common  folk,  nameless,  undowered,  &ee  to  love 
and  marry. 

The  workings  of  my  face  told  the  anguish  of  my  soul ;  but  Mr. 
Pencarow  looked  on  me  with  a  grim  smile  upon  his  lips  and  a  joyful 
rubbing  of  liis  hands  together 

"  You  love  her,  Mark,  I  see.  Well,  do  not  grieve  for  your  birth : 
Agatha  will  not  mind  it.  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  you.  When  my  son's 
wife  died,  my  ^neighbour  Mr.  Penolvor  came  to  me  in  perplexity,  and 
told  me  a  strange  story.  He  had  loved  a  lady,  and  wedded  her  in  some 
sudden,  rash,  illegal  way,  but  dared  not  claim  her  from  her  friends  on 
such  a  marriage.  He  was  very  poor  then ;  his  miser  uncle  had  Penol- 
vor. Let  me  ^leave  the]  details,  Mark ;  your  fiery  impatience  heeds 
them  not  now.  Enough  that  his  wife  hid  her  childish  unwise  marriage, 
and  wedded  wealth  and  title. 

"The  blow  struck  her  young  husband  into  fever.  It  had  been 
done  so  quickly  that  he— down  here  in  Cornwall,  strivmg  to  soften  a 
miser's  heart— never  heard  a  rumour  till  the  marriage  was  made.  He 
was  too  generous  to  molest  her  jewelled  tranquillity ;  he  bore  his  fate 
silently. 
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''  Five  months  passed.  Then  there  reached  him  a  letter  blotted  by 
tears: 

"  *  Sare  me !  sare  our  child !' 

**  Hurriedly  he  went  to  the  address  she  gaye,  and  found  she  had 
quitted  her  husband's  house,  on  pretence  of  visiting  a  friend.  She  had 
hidden  her  condition  from  him  and  from  her  father.  Her  terror  of  both 
was  pitiable  to  see.  She  flung  herself  in  agony  on  the  man  she  had 
deserted,  imploring  aid  and  safety.    He  was  generous — ^he  gaye  both. 

"  In  secrecy,  in  obscure  lodgings,  a  son  was  bom  to  her.  Mr. 
Penolvor  knew  my  daughter-in-law  —  knew  her  a  woman  not  oyer- 
scrupulous,  a  lover  of  money.  He  went  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  take 
the  child.  He  found  her  in  deep  grief:  a  boy — ^her  mother's  child — 
was  just  dead;  it  lay  upon  her  lap — a  tiny  white  corpse.  She  was 
rejoiced  to  take  the  motherless  babe — a  goodly  sum  with  it  j  and  this 
boy  she  foisted  on  me  as  hers  and  my  son's." 

"  And  I  am  this  child  ?  I  am  no  kin  to  Agatha  ?  I  am  not  the 
son  of  her  mother's  mother !" 

"  You  are  Mr.  Penolyor's  son.  He  left  you  his  estate  and  his  name. 
For  your  mother's  sake  he  never  named  you,  never  told  you — " 

I  could  not  stay  to  hear  another  word.  I  kissed  his  hand ;  then  I 
ran,  I  flew  from  room  to  room,  calling,  "  Amy,  Amy !" 

I  found  her  in  the  south  room,  that  looked  out  upon  the  moonlight 
sea.  She  stood  by  my  picture ;  her  hands  were  clasped,  her  face  wet 
with  tears. 

I  had  her  in  my  arms  in  a  moment.  I  rained  down  kisses  on  her 
tears.    I  would  not  give  her  time  to  speak — to  breathe. 

"  Mark,  Mark !"  she  cried  at  last,  struggling  to  be  free,  "  this  is 
iiiadness.    Let  me  go !" 

"  And  is  this  madness  ?"  I  answered,  kissing  her  again — "  and  this  ? 
flld  this  ?  My  Amy !  my  wife  I  my  love !  If  I  am  mad,  it  is  with 
J^y.  I  am  no  more  of  kin  to  you.  Amy,  than  is  the  great  Gog,  the 
giant  of  London." 

"  No !"  she  cried ;  and  she  rested  her  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  and 
'^ked  into  my  eyes  in  wonder.  For  love,  for  amazement,  for  joy,  she 
^^^d  not  speak ;  but  as  she  looked — remembering  all  her  words,  her 
•otters,  and  her  long,  long  love — shame  seized  her,  and  swift  blushes 
^^^me  and  went,  and  grew  and  grew,  till  neck  and  face  were  all  a-flame. 

I  could  have  wasted  with  her  in  this  love-talk  all  the  hours  of  the 
^^ht ;  but  I  checked  my  selfishness. 

**  Gome,  Amy;  he  waits  for  us !" 

When  we  entered  Mr.  Pencarow's  room,  we  found  the  rector  there, 
**ie  staid  housekeeper,  the  man  of  law,  and  many  others.  My  love 
^ould  have  started  back,  but  I  held  her  fast. 

"  Agatha^  will  you  give  Concryack  to  Mark,  with  your  heart  and 
band?" 

Amid  a  breathless  silence  she  answered,  "  Yea ;"  and  «&  \i«t  feJoiV 
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low  whisper  died  away,  it  seemed  as  though  the  very  air  was  filled  with 
joy ;  for  there  broke  upon  our  ears  the  sadden  clash  of  bells,  ringing 
out  to  sea  and  land  the  birth  of  the  year. 

"  A  happy  new  year !  a  happy  new  year !"  burst  forth  finom  all  lips 
joyously.  "There  are  years  of  life  yet  in  the  old  squire.  Long  life 
and  happiness  to  him  and  the  young  couple,  his  children!" 

Silence  again  at  last ;  and  then  my  grandfather — I  call  him  mine 
now — slowly  drew  forth  from  the  large  book  before  him  a  printed 
paper.  On  his  harsh  eccentric  features  there  rested  a  triumphant  smile. 

"  Friends,  you  see  I  must  do  things  my  own  mad  way.  Mr.  Raren, 
is  this  license  correct  ?" 

"  Quite  so,  sir." 

"  By  this  special  permission  you  can  marry  by  night  or  by  day,  in 
church  or  in  chamber  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  and  such  licenses  cost  dear.  They  were  not  need- 
ful till  the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act,  some  hundred  years  ago.  The 
English  married  when,  how,  and  where  they  would  in  the  old  times." 

"  Let  the  old  times  be,  Mr.  Raven.  This  is  the  first  hour  of  a  new 
time,  bringing  fresh  hopes,  happy  faith,  and  warm  love  to  us  all.  Don 
your  surplice,  and  put  your  blessing  on  it.  And,  Mark,  let  me  give 
you,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  my  daughter,  your  love  Amy." 

A  moment's  hesitation,  a  sudden  paleness,  then  my  love  yielded; 
and  while  the  bells  clashed  out  their  welcome  to  the  year,  mingling 
their  wild  sound  with  the  surge  of  the  wild  sea,  ever  rejoicing  round 
Concryack,  we  knelt,  and  I  received  from  Mr.  Pencarow's  hand  his 
New  Year's  Gift,  my  Love  Amy. 
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SNOWFLAKE 


OsE  GhriBtmas  dowTi  at  Lynton  Hall — 

It  was  BO  pleasant,  I  remcmLcr — 
The  hopes  and  joys  I  now  recall 

Of  that  cold,  bitter,  bleak  December ; 
"When  winter's  sky  was  overcast. 

Or  in  the  bright  and  frosty  weather, 
Snowflakc  and  I — those  times  are  past — 

Walked,  flirted,  danced,  or  read  together  I 


I  called  her  Snowflake ;  she  looked  bright 

As  snow  fresh  fallen  in  the  morning, 
Just  flushed  by  kiss  of  rosy  light, 

Of  sunny  rays  when  day  is  dawning : 
L  Her  bosom — white  like  driven  snow, 

H-L  She  seemed  as  fragile  and  as  tender ; 

V.'  I  found — in  waltziug,  you  must  know — 

Her  foot  was  light,  her  waist  was  slender. 


t "  How  lovely  she  appeared  that  night, 

/  In  sheeniest  of  gauzy  dresses, 

TVith  tangled  wreath  of  snowdrops  white 
All  twining  midst  her  golden  tresses ! 
Hound  her  neck  clung  orient  pearls. 

Which  softly  shone,  yet  glimmered  brightly ; 
She  quite  eclipsed  the  other  girls. 

When  floating  down  the  stairs  so  lightly. 

r 

Ah,  me !  I  recollect  those  hours — 

Since  then  I've  grown  a  trifle  older — 
I  found  just  now  some  faded  flowers. 

Reminding  me  of  all  I  told  her. 
And  Snowflake  ?    "Well,  it's  rather  hard    . 

For  hearts  with  one  another  smitten — 
But,  let  me  sec,  I  think  the  Bard 

Says  "lovers'  vows  in  snow  are  written"! 


J.  ASHBY  STEUnY. 
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HOW  I  WON  POLLY  AND  A  POSTMASTERSHIP 

BY  10X  BOOD 


I  WAS  ihe  Gecood  sub-clerk  at  the  Cowford  Office  when  the  postmaater, 
Mr.  Dwerrjman,  was  compelled  to  resign  rather  enddeoly  tbroDgb  ill 
health.  As  a  consequence  the  first  sub-i;lerk,  Obaandy,  and  I  had  to  di 
the  chiefs  work  between  na  until  a  fresh  appoiatiiient  was  made.  It  w« 
thongbt  in  the  oifice  that  Cbaundy  was  likely  to  get,  not  the  Cowfor4 
Office,  bnt  that  of  Moilingam,  the  postmaBter  of  which  would  probablf 
be  trauGrerred  to  Cou'ford.  He  was  the  likeliest  candidate  for  our 
vacancy,  though  Chaundy  had  been  recommended  for  it  by  Dwerrymflii, 
who  was  a  man  much  thooght  of  at  head-quarters.  It  was  suppoeel 
that  Chaundy  was  6ure  to  get  some  sort  of  promotion;  and  I  think  it 
puffed  him  np  a  little,  for  be  seemed  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  supe- 
rior, and  certainly  made  me  do  the  lion's  share  of  the  work. 

I  didn't  care.  I  was  poor  and  a  sub-clerk,  and  I  never  expected 
to  be  anything  else.  Indeed,  I  scarcely  desired  to  be  anything  eiia. 
And  why?  Because  I  was  in  love.  That  is  a  thing  to  make  most  nuA 
ambitioasj  but  it  only  made  me,  if  not  contented,  at  all  events  8 ' 
missive  under  poverty.  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  heiress  of  ona  of 
the  richest  landowners  in  the  county;  and  I  knew  no  possible  positiail 
within  my  limited  sphere  would  or  could  ever  qnalify  me  to  beoome  ■ 
snitor  for  her  band.  Dreams  of  ambition  therefore  did  not  trouble  vA 
Had  the  office  of  postmaster-general  or  secretary  been  vacant,  and  nu^ 
the  prize  of  a  severe  competitive  examination,  I  would  have  given  ths 
best  )'earB  of  my  life,  poor  scholar  as  I  was,  lo  study  for  the  contest,  ift 
order  to  try  and  win  a  position  tliat  would  make  me  worthy  o;'" 
Failing,  I  should  have  come  back  without  a  murmur  to  my  high  etodi 

with  a  bold  face  and  a  broken  heart.  

She  was  a  lovely  girl — such  a  merry  bright  glimpse  of  sunshiiia 
We  first  became  acquainted — if  I  may  so  term  her  condescending  evi 
after  to  bow  to  me — on  one  St.  Valentine's-day,  when  I  stamped  hoi 
twenty  valentines  for  her.  ^Tien  she  was  gone  I  looked  them  over 
not  without  a  pang  of  jealousy,  which  was  allayed  when  I  found  thi 
were  either  to  sciioolfellows  or  old  gentlemen— her  godfather, 
nncles,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  A  more  mnocent  batch  of  valentiiu 
never  swelled  her  Majesty's  revenue. 

How  a  man  like  her  father  could  ever  have  had  so  charming 
daughter,  I  can't  understand.     Mr.  Darke  was  a  liarsh  proud  ma 
stem  on  the  bench,  and  hcai-tlcsa  at  tlie  board.    He  was  severity  it 
with  all  tramps  and  beggars,  and  he  preserved  his  game  with  the  0 
most  strictness.    There  was  a  fierce  hatred  and  a  feud  of  long  sta 
between  him  and  the  poachers,  who  were  tolerably  plcntiftil. 
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not  the  sort  of  man  I  was  at  all  disposed  to  ask  for  leave  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  his  daughter. 

So  I  bowed  to  fate ;  cherished  Mary's  image  in  my  heart  of  hearts ; 
and  nsed  to  comfort  myself  in  the  intervals  of  business  by  reciting 
mentally  Shelley's  lines  about 

"  The  love  of  the  moth  for  the  star." 

Besides  this  I  had  but  one  delight^ — that  of  collecting  foreign  stamps 
for  her.  She  happened  one  day  to  ask  for  one  that  was  lying  on  the 
office-ledge;  and  I  kept  a  watch  for  them  ever  afterwards.  How  grate- 
ful I  was  to  the  mania  I  had  once  scorned  and  despised  ! 

This  humble  passion  of  mine  had  existed  nearly  two  years  under 
these  not  highly  favourable  circumstances,  and,  what  is  more,  instead 
of  diminishing  it  was  increasing.  Meantime  Chaundy  and  I  went  on 
as  two  sub-clerks  rolled  into  one  postmaster,  and  no  appointment  was 
announced. 

Early  in  December  there  was  always  a  great  ball  at  Cowford,  whereat 
all  classes  met,  and  were  supposed  to  fraternise.  It  was  the  event  of 
the  season  in  the  county.  Mr.  Darke  was  one  of  the  patrons,  and  occa- 
sionally honoured  the  ball  with  his  presence  and  that  of ''  his  lovely 
and  accomplished  daughter,"  as  the  local  journal  gushingly  styled  her. 
This  year  he  had  not  announced  his  intention  of  going,  and  it  W£S 
generally  supposed  therefore  that  he  wotild  not  be  present.  He  had 
just  made  a  fierce  raid  on  the  poachers ;  and  was  reported  to  head  his 
watchers  nightly  in  person,  being  determined  to  put  down  the  gang, 
two  of  the  ringleaders  of  which  had  just  been  sentenced  to  long  im- 
prisonments through  his  instrumentality. 

One  afternoon,  about  three  days  before  the  ball,  I  was  looking  out  of 
window.  My  desk  was  just  at  the  junction  of  the  oifice  in  which  letters 
were  receiv^,  orders  issued,  and  transactions  with  the  public  generally 
conducted,  with  the  inner  room  in  which  the  sorting  was  done,  and  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  office  were  arranged.  These  two  rooms  formed 
two  sides  of  the  small  court  or  vestibule,  which  was  open  to  the  public ; 
and  the  window  where  I  sat  was  just  in  the  angle,  lighting  the  inner 
affice,  so  that,  by  looking  over  the  ground  glass  with  which  the  win- 
dow was  glazed  half-way  up,  I  could  see  in  profile  all  applicants  at 
the  onter  office. 

The  other  clerks  were  at  tea — a  meal  I  did  not  care  for;  and  I  had, 
just  as  an  occupation,  cleared  the  box  and  sorted  the  letters,  and  then 
returned  to  my  desk.  As  I  mounted  the  stool  I  saw  one  of  Mr.  Darke's 
servants  post  a  letter. 

He  was  only  a  stable-help,  and  had  but  lately  entered  Mr.  Darke's 
seniee  ;  yet  I  knew  him,  for  it  was  a  silly  fancy  of  mine  to  watch  all 
Mary's  surroundings  with  minute  care,  and  picture  to  myself  where  I 
should  have  made  alterations  and  improvements,  supposing  I  had  been 
rich  enough  to  make  her  mine. 
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I  noticed  that  the  fellow  peered  round,  as  if  anxions  to  see  if  he  W€ie 
observed.  Not  noticing  my  face  at  the  window,  owing  to  the  deepening 
twilight,  he  seemed  reassured  and  slipt  a  letter  into  the  box.  There  was 
something  so  odd  about  this  that  I  at  once  went  to  the  box  and  took 
it  out :  perhaps  I  half  expected  it  was  from  Mary.  It  was  in  a  wretched 
scrawl,  probably  the  fellow's  own,  and  was  addressed  "  J.  M.,  Post- 
office,  Cowford  (To  be  called  for)."  I  hurried  to  a  window  which  gare 
a  view  of  the  street,  and  just  caught  sight  of  the  man  climbing  into  a 
cart  which  was  standing  outside  the  poulterer's,  a  few  doors  off.  I  knew 
it  to  be  the  gamekeeper's  cart,  in  which  game  was  brought  into  the 
town  for  Bale.  As  I  watched,  I  saw  the  keeper  come  out  of  the  shop^ 
mount  the  cart,  and  drive  off.  The  help  had  evidently  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  steal  off  and  post  his  missive. 

I  don't  know  why  I  took  any  farther  notice  of  the  letter.  Having 
ascertained  it  was  his,  I  ought  to  have  dismissed  all  thought  of  it.  Bat 
somehow  I  did  not.    I  watched  anxiously  to  see  who  would  claim  it. 

The  claimant  appeared  next  day  :  a  couple  of  rough-looking  fellows 
— ^railway  labourers  to  all  appearance — came  in,  and  one  of  them  asked 
for  a  letter  for  "  J.  M.**  Having  obtained  it,  they  drew  aside  into  a 
comer  and  opened  it ;  and  the  comer  happened  to  be  the  one  where  my 
window  was.  With  the  utmost  precaution  against  making  any  noise 
to  alarm  them,  I  raised  tlie  sash  about  an  inch  and  listened. 

The  first  words  I  caught  were,  "  will  go  to  the  ball,  and  he  won't 
retum  till  latish." 

"  That's  the  time  for  me  !  That's  the  time,  as  he's  comin'  back 
agin,"  remarked  the  listener  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"There'll  be  none  with  him  but  young  miss,  for  there's  none  stop- 
ping here.  "Willis" — (that  was  the  coachman's  name,  I  knew) — ^**will 
drive  the  chestnuts.  This  is  all  I  know  ;  I  shall  post  it  when  I'm  in 
town  with  keeper,  and  sha'n't  be  in  again  till  next  week." 

"That'll  do,"  said  the  man,  when  he  had  finished  reading  ;  "well 
finish  oflf  th'  ball  for'n  wi'  a  dance  he  won't  loikc  !" 

"  Yes,  dum  un  !"  said  the  other ;  and  with  that  the  two  moved  off. 
This  discovery  of  mine  settled  a  doubt  that  had  been  perplexing  mc* 
I  had  been  undecided  whether  to  go  to  the  ball  or  not.    The  expenfi^ 
and  a  feeling  that  I  could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  see  Mary,  without 
speaking  to  her,  had  deterred  me.    Now  I  felt  I  might  go  and  waTl^ 
her  father  of  his  danger;  and  by  so  doing  perhaps  not  only  do  a  service 
to  the  woman  I  loved,  but  perhaps  be  rewarded  by  exchanging  a  fe^ 
words  with  her  5  by  hearing  her  thanks  ;  by — but  I  dared  not  dreaU^ 
of  such  happiness  as  dancing  with  her. 

So  I  purchased  a  ticket;  and  when  the  momentous  time  arnTed 
went  to  the  ball  with  a  beating  heart,  and  a  terrible  sensation  of 
choking  in  my  throat.  I  took  my  station  near  the  entrance  until  Mr. 
Darke  arrived.  Before  long  his  carriage  drove  up,  and  he  and  Mary 
alighted.    As  he  tumed  to  tell  the  coachman  at  what  hour  to  fetch 
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him,  I  saw  a  man  push  forward  through  the  crowd,  as  if  to  hear  what 
time  he  named,  and  then  disappear.  It  was  the  man  who  had  claimed 
the  letter  addressed  "J.  M." 

This  gave  fresh  strength  to  my  resolution — ^which  was  needed,  for 
I  had  begun  to  think  I  was  dreaming,  or  had  been  mistaken,  or  ex- 
aggerated the  case.  Such  a  feeling  was  not  unnatural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; but  the  sight  of  the  poacher — for  I  had  no  doubt  he  was 
one,  and  that  was  why  he  wished  to  reyenge  himself  on  Mr.  Darke — 
had  the  effect  of  reviving  all  my  previous  convictions. 

It  was  not  without  some  nervousness  that  I  asked  Mr.  Darke  to 
step  into  one  of  the  windows,  and  give  me  a  few  minutes'  conversation. 
He  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  stiffly  consented;  and  when  we  had 
found  a  retired  seat  in  one  of  the  bow-windows,  I  told  him  about  the 
letter,  and  my  conjecture  tliat  the  stable-help  had  either  entered  his 
service  to  aid  the  poachers  in  their  scheme  of  revenge,  or  had  been 
bribed  by  them  to  give  them  information.  At  first  he  proposed  to 
take  a  couple  of  policemen  in  his  carriage,  and  try  to  capture  the 
ruffians;  but  I  pointed  out  that  he  would  alarm  his  daughter — ^perhaps 
expose  her  to  danger,  supposing  the  poachers  had  fire-arms. 

"  Quite  right.  Thank  you !  I  had  forgotten  that,  and  more — ^that 
if  she  once  fancies  I  am  in  danger,  she  will  be  frightened  to  death 
whenever  I  am  away  from  home.    What  do  you  propose  ?" 

"  Can  you  return  home  by  any  other  route  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  two  others,  involving  a  circuit  of  a  couple  of  miles  or  so." 

"  Then  go  by  one  of  those.  Miss  Darke  will  be  too  tired  to  observe 
it ;  besides,  it  will  not  be  light  enough." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  catch  the  scoundrels." 

"  I  can  identify  them  both,  and  will  go  to  the  railway  and  make 
inquiries  and  look  about  me  to-morrow.  You  can  have  them  taken 
into  custody ;  and  probably  after  a  day  or  two  in  the  lock-up  they  will 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  give  up  the  names  of  the  others." 

"Yes,  perhaps  best  so,"  said  Mr.  Darke  after  some  minutes'  re- 
flection.   "  But  how  can  I  thank  you  for  this  ?" 

I  declined  any  special  thanks,  alleging  I  was  only  doing  my  duty ; 
but  the  squire  was  very  warm  and  pressing  in  his  gratitude,  inquired 
what  I  was,  where  I  came  from,  and  how  I  was  employed.  On  learning 
that  I  had  no  friends  or  relatives  in  the  town,  he  insisted  on  my  coming 
to  dine  with  him  on  Chri»tmas-day. 

"  And  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  drink  confrision  to  these  rascals," 
he  said  in  conclusion. 

I  suppose  he  was  in  a  particularly  good  temper  this  evening ;  for 
he  introduced  me  to  his  daughter  as  a  friend  of  his  who  had  rendered 
him  a  most  important  service.  He  little  suspected  that  she  knew  who 
I  was,  and  was  terribly  puzzled  to  think  how  a  post-office  clerk  could 
have  laid  her  father  under  such  an  obligation. 

I  mustered  courage  to  ask  her  to  dance  with  me,  and  she  consented. 
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But  why  try  to  deectilie  the  nnenpected  happinesa  of  the  evening  7% 
can  only  say,  when  I  had  handed  her  into  the  carriage  aiid  watcheo 
drire  off,  I  walked  home  as  if  I  had  come  iuto  a  new  life  and  a  bngU 
world. 


Though  I  did  not  get  home  till  between  two  and  three,  I  wW 
the  office  again  by  six  to  receive  the  mails  from  the  district. 
tired;  bnt  I  determined  tiiat  no  one — especially  Channdy — Ghonld<l 
able  to  accuse  me  of  neglecting  work. 

One  of  the  earlieBt  carta  to  arrive  was  that  of  the  Fentleby  distri 
The  driver  came  in  looking  like  a  ghost,  and  stammered  ont  that  u 
attempt  had  been  made  to  rob  him,  and  that  he  bad  been  fired  at. 

Channdy  not  being  in  the  office,  I  examined  the  man,  and  t«ok 
down  his  atiHWcrs  in  writing.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  hifi  route  hsd 
brought  him  past  Grasslands,  Mr,  Darke's  house,  and  that  he  had  been 
fired  at  between  there  and  Cowford,  at  a  very  ugly  part  of  the  ro»d. 
where  it  ran  beside  a  canal,  on  an  embankment.  The  more  I  qnos- 
tioned  him,  the  more  mysterioUB  the  affair  appeared.  He  had  seen  no 
one,  and  there  was  not  a  bush  or  a  stone  to  hide  a  man  just  where  ho 
was  fired  at ;  but  as  lie  was  jogging  along — not  noticing  much,  h« 
said,  bnt  probably  half  ask-ep  in  reality — he  saw  a  fiosh  and  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistol.  Fortunately  the  old  horse  was  steady  and  kne" 
the  road ;  so  he  onlj  sprang  forivard  at  a  quickened  pace.  Hod  the 
animal  shied  or  swerved,  the  driver  might  have  been  upset  into  tlic 
canal  or  burled  over  the  bonk  into  the  fields  below — quite  a  sufficient 
height  to  have  led  to  some  serious  fractures,  if  not  a  broken  neck. 

I  told  our  man  to  go  home  and  keep  the  affair  quite  quiet ;  went  to 
Channdy,  and  banded  over  the  report  of  the  occurrence  to  him,  ani 
told  him  I  would  take  the  cart  and  go  and  inspect  the  scene  of  tb'^ 
attempted  robbery;  for  such,  as  Chaundy  agreed  with  me,  appeared 
to  be  the  real  solution  of  the  matter. 

I  took  a  pair  of  large  horse-pis  tola,  which  were  kept  in  the  chict 
room  as  a  sort  of  demonstration  of  our  defensive  force,  loaded  thei^^ 
borrowed  a  greatcoat  of  one  of  the  men,  and  drove  off  to  the  aod^ 
of  the  adventure. 

It  was  a  keen,  cold,  bat  still  morning.  As  I  was  whirled  thnmg:^ 
the  fresh  air,  all  the  cobwebs  spun  in  the  late  hours  at  the  ball  wt^^ 
blown  out  of  my  brain,  and  I  felt  invigorated  both  physically  and  mei^ 
tally.  Much  of  the  bewilderment  into  which  the  driver's  story  ha^- 
thrown  me  melted,  as  the  morning  mists  were  doing ;  and  by  tbe  tim-^ 
I  reached  the  spot  I  had  a  prettj  clear  view  of  the  case. 

The  poachers  had  waited  and  waited  for  Mr.  Darke's  return,  in  igna* 
ranee  of  his  having  taken  another  road,  and  supposing  the  ball  to  hav-^ 
been  kept  u[»,  as  had  sometimes  occurred,  until  a  very  late  or  ratbag 
early  hour.  About  the  time  when  the  mail-cart  passed,  they  had,  hoir- 
ever,  come  to  abandon  all  expectation  of  falling  in  with  Mr.  DackM| 
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and  either  the  sight  of  the  mail-bags  had  excited  their  cupidity,  or — 
as  seemed  more  likely,  no  pursuit  having  been  made — they  fired  the 
shot  as  a  joke  to  alarm  the  postman. 

When  I  reached  the  exact  spot,  I  dismounted,  and  carefully  examined 
the  ground.  The  dew  was  still  on  the  grass,  but  there  was  not  a  foot- 
print to  be  seen  on  it.  I  went  over  eyery  inch  of  the  bank,  and  the 
border  of  the  fields  below,  with  as  much  minuteness  as  a  well-trained 
pointer ;  then  I  examined  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and,  crossing  by  a  lock 
a  little  way  below,  went  over  the  farther  bank  with  equal  care.  There 
only  remained  the  road  to  examine.  No  yehicle  had  passed  oyer  it 
since  the  previous  night  except  the  mail-cart,  the  tracks  of  whose  wheels 
were  freshly  marked.  As  I  followed  them  with  my  eye,  I  noticed  a 
little  spot  of  ground  slightly  blackened,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  bright 
metaL  I  hastened  to  the  place,  and  found  a  strange-looking  object, 
made  apparently  with  two  pieces  of  tin  or  zinc  which  bore  the  traces 
of  a  recent  explosion.    This,  then,  was  some  clue  to  the  mystery. 

I  walked  along  the  road,  scrutinising  it  carefully,  and  about  twenty 
yards  farther  found  another  of  these  "  infernal  machines,"  not  exploded. 
Farther  on,  I  came  on  the  track  of  a  child,  which  had  crossed  the  road 
from  the  canal-bridge  to  the  fields.  I  could  see  that  the  child  had 
stopped  in  one  place;  for  the  footprints  were  repeated,  one  over  the 
other,  and  there  were  the  marks  of  a  hand  in  the  dust,  where  little 
fingers  had  scraped  it  in  the  act  of  picking  something  up.  I  looked 
across  the  fields  and  saw  a  small  lad  '^  keeping  birds."  He  was  the 
<mly  one  astir,  so  I  hailed  him  and  asked  him  if  he  had  found  anything 
like  what  I  held  in  my  hand ;  and  he  at  once  produced  one  from  his 
pcK^et,  saying  he  found  it  in  the  road. '  I  gave  him  sixpence,  which 
iras  of  more  value  to  him — and  safer,  even  supposing  he  laid  it  all  out 
in  sweets — than  the  explosive  article  I  took  from  him. 

Then  I  mounted  the  cart  again  and  drove  on  towards  Grasslands, 

but  did  not  see  anything  more.    In  order  to  test  whether  the  things  I 

had  found  would  sound  like  a  pistol,  I  selected  a  safe  and  quiet  bit  of 

Qie  road,  laid  one  down,  and  drove  oyer  it.    It  exploded  with  a  flash 

*Hd  sound  very  like  a  pistol.    Being  prepared  for  it,  I  saw  whence  the 

fladi  came ;  but  the  dozing  driver  was  hardly  likely  to  observe  so  much 

^that 

As  I  was  driying  on,  I  was-  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
^tr.  Darke's  keeper. 

''  Hold  hardr  he  cried,  stopping  the  horse.    **  Was  that  you  shoot- 
ing?    That's  the  second  this  morning.     Whst  have  you  got  in  the 

I  did  not  choose  to  explain  matters  to  him  ;  and  he  clearly  suspected 
me  of  poadiing,  and  vowed  he'd  take  me  before  his  master.  To  this  I 
W  no  objection ;  so  he  jumped  into  the  cart,  and  we  turned  round. 

To  make  a  long  stoiy  short,  Mr.  Darke  was  roused,  and  came  down, 
to  find  me  yirtually  in  custody^    A  few  words  explamedi  \io\i  \\>  ^^&« 
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The  keeper  was  sent  away, — ^not  without  praise,  though,  for  his  vigil- 
ance,— and  then  I  related  my  discovery  to  Mr.  Darke.  He  at  once 
recognised  in  my  "  infernal  machines"  the  fog-signals  in  use  on  rail- 
ways. 

He  insisted  on  my  coming  in  and  taking  breakfast  before  I  prose- 
cuted the  search  farther,  and  I  readily  consented.  Mary  came  down 
in  a  charming  morning-wrapper,  and  presided,  and — the  danger  being 
over — was  told  all  about  it. 

It  was  determined  that  the  mail-cart — ^which  was  an  unusual  con- 
veyance, and  might  attract  needless  attention — ^should  be  put  up  at 
Grasslands,  and  that  I  should  go  on  to  the  nearest  railroad  in  Mr. 
Darke's  dog-cart. 

On  reaching  the  station,  I  found  from  the  station-master  that  there 
was  a  most  unpardonable  carelessness  about  the  fog-signals ;  they  w(»e 
not  served  out  to  particular  men,  but  kept  in  a  box  accessible  to 
anyone  about  the  station.  The  plate-layers,  he  told  me,  were  the 
men  who  used  them  oftenest ;  and  I  found  that  a  party  of  them  were 
laying  fresh  rails  about  a  mile  off. 

I  drove  to  the  nearest  point  to  the  place  he  named,  and  made  my 
Way  across  country  to  the  gang  on  the  line.  I  recognised  my  two 
friends  of  the  post-oflBce  among  them;  and  a  mode  of  procedure  at 
once  suggested  itself  to  me.  It  was  not  strictly  legal,  perhaps,  but  it 
answered  my  purpose.  I  went  to  the  ganger,  or  foreman,  and  told  him 
I  wanted  two  of  his  men  on  a  charge  of  murder.  He  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  assist  me,  and  told  me  I  must  help  myself.  Luckily  I  had 
the  pistols  with  me.  I  weut  up  to  the  two  men,  told  them  I  was  a 
police-officer,  and  that  I  had  come  to  take  them  up  on  a  charge  of 
murdering  Mr.  Darke.  They  seemed  a  little  taken  aback,  but  denied 
the  charge  stoutly. 

**  You  laid  fog-signals  on  the  road  last  night  to  frighten  his  horflefii 
and  they  upset  him  into  the  canal,  aud  he's  drowned,"  said  I ;  **  so  i^* 
murder,  my  lads.     Come  along !" 

There  seemed  some  inclination  to  resist  the  capture,  so  I  took  O^ 
the  pistols. 

"  Look  here,"  said  I ;  "  if  I  can't  take  the  two  I  want,  lads,  I  sh^ 
shoot  the  first  two  that  come  to  hand;  and  they'll  be  the  first 
interfere.  You'd  best  keep  quiet,  all  of  you ;  for  there's  a  warrant 
against  you  all  for  poaching," — I  saw  most  of  them  look  uncomfortafc^ 
at  this, — "  and  if  I  give  you  a  bad  word,  it  will  go  hard  with  you." 

This  had  its  effect,  coupled  with  the  appearance  of  the  pistols ;  aC^ 
I  got  my  men  off  and  marched  them  in  front  of  me  to  the  road,  whe::^ 
I  made  them  get  into  the  dog- cart.  The  groom  drove,  and  I  sat  b^ 
hind  with  the  pistols  cocked ;  and  in  this  form  we  went  back  to  Gras^ 
lands. 

I  sent  the  porter  on  from  the  lodge,  where  I  made  an  excuse  for  ^ 
minute  or  so's  delay ;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  hall,  in  accord* 
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ance  with  the  instructions  I  had  given  him,  all  the  blinds  were  drawn 
down,  and  Mr.  Darke  kept  out  of  sight. 

The  clergyman,  who  was  a  magistrate,  was  sent  for ;  and  we  ex- 
amined the  prisoners,  who  broke  down  completely  and  confessed  all, 
ginng  up  their  accomplices.  They  had  intended  to  frighten  the  horses, 
as  I  had  supposed,  without  thinking  much  about  the  probable  conse- 
quences—except with  the  vague  notion  that  they  would  not  be  guilty 
of  murder,  even  if  the  worst  happened.  The  stable-help  turned  out  to 
be  the  son  of  one  of  them. 

When  we  had  terrified  them  sufficiently,  we  called  in  the  real 
constables,  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  they  were  given  into  their 
custody, — Mr.  Darke  walking  in  presently,  much  to  their  alarm — sur- 
prise— ^but  ultimately  satisfaction. 

I  have  not  much  more  to  tell.  On  my  return  to  the  office,  I  found 
Cbanndy  had  sent  off  a  graphic  report  to  head-quarters,  full  of  blunders, 
exaggerations,  and  misstatements — being  founded,  in  fact,  solely  on 
what  the  driver  had  said.  I  therefore  did  not  utter  a  syllable  about 
my  doings,  but  quietly  sent  off  a  report  of  my  own,  enclosing  a  docu- 
ment which  I  had  got  Mr.  Darke  to  draw  up,  as  magistrate,  to  confirm 
my  account. 

The  authorities  placed  themselves  in  communication  with  Mr.  Darke ; 
and  the  result  was  that  in  a  week  the  appointment  of  a  new  postmas- 
ter to  Cowford  was  made ;  and  the  new  postmaster  was  not  Chaundy : 
it  was  I ! 

I  went  over  to  thank  Mr.  Darke  for  his  part  in  the  matter.  He  was 
out ;  so  I  thanked  Mary.  She  congratulated  me  on  my  promotion,  and 
said  she  supposed  I  should  marry  now.  I  said  no.  She  inquired  why. 
I  at  once  explained,  and  made  a  confession  of  my  audacious  love.  She 
-^well,  she  gave  me  a  good  reason  why  I  should  marry,  and  furthermore 
told  me  whom  I  was  to  marry — Miss  Mary  Darke  to  wit,  and  no  other. 

Mr.  Darke  came  in  soon  after,  and  I  told  him  all.  He  was  furious 
*t  first;  but  Mary  remonstrated  with  him  for  his  ingratitude,  and 
pointed  out  that  she  should  be  twenty-one  in  three  months,  when  she 
tfiould  assert  her  right  to  become  postmistress  of  Cowford.  The  squire 
^lented,  and  we  triumphed.  We  were  married  soon  after  Christmas- 
*iay,  and  have  lived  as  happily  as  the  prince  and  princess  of  a  fairy-tale 
^Yer  since. 

That's  how  I  won  Polly — I  always  call  her  Polly  now,  because  our 
eldest  girl  is  called  Mary;  and  she  is  three  years  old,  and  therefore 
^Hflt  be  treated  with  respect ;  and  it  wouldn't  do  to  have  two  Marys 
Ui  the  house. 

That,  I  repeat,  is  how  I  won  Polly  and  the  postmastership, — which 
latter  I  didn't  keep ;  for  the  squire  makes  us  a  handsome  allowance,  and 
I  am  reading  for  the  Bar.  I  got  my  father-in-law  to  use  his  influence 
ht  Chaundy  who  ultimately  was  appointed  postmaster,  with  a  hint  not 
to  be  /S0a  dever  in  fiiture. 
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Christmas  is '  especially  at  home  in  manor-houses  and  granges  and 
country  halls.  Young  Marston,  who  shot  the  deer  at  Park-hall  on  tiic 
First  of  September,  says  Christmas  is  only  "  Merry  Christmas"  m  the 
country;  and  it  must  be  confessed  he  has  had  some  experience  of  rural 
jollity.  But  the  festal  season  comes  upon  us  this  year  too  soon  after 
the  great  commercial  storm  to  warrant  a  repetition  of  sundry  and 
several  feasts  at  which  Earl  Veringo's  son  was  present  last  Decembff. 
The  holly  and  the  mistletoe  will  bring  too  many  memories  of  a  year 
ago,  to  prompt  any  thing  like  a  genuine  reviv^al  of  the  fun  and  frolic 
which  that  gentleman  enjoys  so  boisterously. 

With  December  the  Twenty -Fifth  the  drop-scene  falls  upon  an 
important  part  of  the  great  play,  and  gives  scope  for  memory  and  criti- 
cism and  green-room  gossip  enough  to  make  the  time  both  thoughtfol 
and  unhappy.  The  great  drama  stands  still;  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  the  play  have  rest;  and  then  come  up  thoughts  of  actors  who 
are  gone,  and  the  remembrance  of  personal  sufferings. 

That  first  Christmas  of  the  Crimean  war, — what  ghosts  of  dead  acton 
seemed  to  flit  about  in  the  firelight  of  country  halls  and  mansions;  and 
what  sad  eloquence  there  was  in  the  vacant  chairs,  at  cottage  firesides, 
where  Christmas  usually  comes  in  a  romping,  rollicking  spirit !  And 
after  the  Indian  mutiny, — ^how  the  sight  of  the  green  holly-branches 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  thousands,  with  pangs  of  bitter  sorrow! 

This  year,  Christmas  bells,  which  rung  so  joyfully  a  year  ago, 
will  jangle  strangely  out  of  tune  to  the  same  ears.     The  genius  of 
Limited  Liability,  like  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  has  disclosed 
himself  to  his  crowd  of  followers,  and  Speculative  Finance  has  drunk  ^^ 
the  poisoned  cup. 

"  There,  yc  wise  saints,  behold  your  light,  your  star  ; 
Ye  would  be  dupes,  and  ye  arey 

But  unhappily  many  who  only  sought  a  reasonable  investment  for  ttP-^ 
money  have  fallen  amidst  the  wide-spread  ruin;  and  this  will  lit^ 
Christmas  rejoicings  in  country  homes  as  well  as  in  London  hou^-^^ 
There  are  some  establishments,  in  fashionable  cities,  where  Christi 
this  year  will  put  up  no  holly  and  bum  no  yule  log ;  the 
actors  have  been  superseded  by  Senior  Fortune,  the  manager,  and 
gone  to  seek  for  third  or  fourth-rate  positions  on  other  stages. 

Halting  at  Christmas- time,  and  looking  back,  how  many  men 
see  still  plodding  on  in  the  same  part,  and  still  unsuccessful !     I  wii^ 
WQ  heard  a  little  less  of  those  who  have  made  their  marks,  and  a  tri^*^ 
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more  of  fchose  who  haye  Btriven  and  worked  in  yain.  Ten  Christ- 
mases  ago  there  was  an  old  actor  in  life's  great  play,  who  sat  under  my 
mahogany  tree  at  Christmas-tide,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great  cathe- 
dral. He  was  contemporary  with  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  and  the 
firiend  of  Mnlready  and  Sheridan  Enowles.  A  poet^  and  a  man  of 
letters,  he  ventured  to  write  a  play;  and  for  years  he  has  been  trying  to 
procure  its  representation.  It  is  a  standing  dish,  this  romantic  drama ; 
over  my  Christmas  fire  years  ago  he  recited  one  of  its  principal  scenes. 
Tear  after  year  the  disappointed  old  man  and  his  unrepresented  play 
come  together  to  celebrate  Christmas  with  me ;  and  so  it  will  be  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  like  the  man  who  was  never  destined  to  catch  that 
particular  perch  for  which  he  was  everlastingly  fishing.  Some  day  the 
Christmas  bells  will  ring,  and  the  playwright,  heeding  them  not,  will 
sleep  quietly  on  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  church ;  and  then,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  his  drama  shall  be  unearthed  and  his  merits  made  known : 
and  so  he  plays  his  part. 

There  is  Thurston,  the  curate  of  All  Saints,  whom  I  meet  once  a 
year  at  the  Grange,  with  his  well-brushed  threadbare  coat,  waiting  for 
the  living  that  will  never  come.  The  Christmas  bells  only  remind 
him  how  long  he  has  played  his  one  unthankful  part  to  an  unappre- 
ciative  audience.  The  manager  of  the  district  bank,  who  does  a  bill 
occasionally  for  his  clerical  friend,  he  says,  '^  Another  Christmas,  and  I 
am  here  still,  frittering  away  the  best  years  of  my  life."  And  Sumter 
his  master  thinks,  "Another  year,  and  still  I  am  out  of  the  House;  I 
must  certainly  make  a  successful  fight  at  the  next  election." 

All  the  time  little  Tom  Crawford  thinks  of  nothing  but  Lucy 
Marsden  and  her  bright  blue  eyes.  He  vows  in  his  heart  that  he 
certainly  will  be  manly  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of 
the  mistletoe  this  year;  whilst  Lucy  wonders  who  her  partners  will  be 
at  the  county  ball ;  and  mamma,  with  feminine  adroitness,  edges  her 
way  amongst  society  above  her  position,  and  in  which  she  only  succeeds 
in  being  very  unhappy.  And  when  Arthur  Wentworth  appears  on  the 
scene,  Lucy  will  give  up  all  thoughts  of  poor  Tom  Crawford;  and  a 
score  of  mammas,  who  would  have  thought  Arthur  beneath  contempt 
a  few  years  ago,  will  smile  sweetly  upon  him  now,  and  introduce  him 
to  their  daughters.  For  Arthur  Wentworth's  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect instances  of  successful  speculation  of  which  I  know ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  ruin  it  is  quite  cheering  to  come  across  a  happy  case 
of  good  fortune. 

Arthur  was  educated  for  the  bar;  but  after  a  brief  career  of  brief- 
less boredom  he  bade  adieu  to  the  Temple,  and  entered  a  commercial 
house  in  Manchester.  When  the  American  war  broke  out  he  left  Cot- 
tonopolis and  went  to  Liverpool,  where  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  a  broker.  A  fellow  of  an  impulsive  and  passionate  nature,  he 
soon  quarrelled  with  his  Liverpool  partner,  and  cotton  speculations 
excited  his  ambition  in  a  new  line  of  life  altogether.    He  borrowed 
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a  thoasand  pounds  from  his  Manchester  friends;  and  this,  with  a 
thousand  pounds  of  his  own  (all  the  monej  he  had  in  the  world),  he 
invested  in  cotton.  In  a  month  he  paid  back  the  thousand  pounds, 
and  had  a  large  balance  at  his  bankers'  besides. 

Then  he  took  a  share  in  freighting  a  ship  to  run  the  blockade. 
Here  he  was  sucrcessfal  again.  Uis  next  yenture  was  a  ship  ''  all  to 
himself;*'  and  this  added  another  golden  triumph  to  the  former.  In 
the  course  of  two  years  he  had  made  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

One  morning  he  received  information  that  the  last  ship  in  which 
he  was  interested  had  been  taken  by  the  North.  This  was  his  first 
loss:  it  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Now,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  when  that  tide  has  come  which  "  taken  at  the 
flood  leads  on  to  fortune,"  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  know  when  it  is 
going  out.  The  speculator  too  often  mistakes  the  first  ebb  as  merely 
the  precursor  of  a  spring-flood ;  and  on  he  goes  again,  launching 
more  gold-freighted  ships  on  fortune's  treacherous  sea.  But  my  fiiend 
Arthur  was  a  shrewd  thoughtful  fellow,  despite  his  impulsive  character, 
and  he  saw  that  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  He  went  down  to  his 
office  near  the  Exchange,  and  rung  his  bell  as  usual.  Jones,  his  head 
clerk,  entered  to  learn  his  principal's  orders. 

"Good  morning,  Jones,"  said  Arthur;  "call  Brown  in." 

"  Yes,  sir. — !Mr.  Brown,  please  to  step  this  way,"  said  Jones,  going 
to  the  door  of  the  front  office. 

"  And  call  in  Tom,"  said  the  broker,  as  he  went  on  filling  up  some 
cheques. 

Tom  the  errand-boy  entered;  and  the  three  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment stood  anxiously  waiting  for  an  explanation  of  the  master's  sin- 
gular behaviour. 

"  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Arthm-  at  last,  "  you  have  served  me  well,  and  I 
thank  you.  Here  is  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds.  I  shall  not 
require  your  services  any  longer." 

Jones  took  the  cheque  with  an  expression  of  great  amazement,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  the  broker  as  he  handed  another  cheque  to 

the  undcr-clerk. 

"  Here  is  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds,  ^Ir.  Brown.  I  am  going 
to  retire  from  business,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  obtain  fresh  employ- 
ment.—And  Tom,  here  are  ten  sovereigns  for  you.  Put  up  the  shutter 
and  stick  a  paper  on  them,  *  To  Let.' " 

Thus  Artliiu:  Went  worth  shrewdly  played  his  part  in  the  worW^ 
great  play;  and  the  young  ladies  at  the  manor-house  ball,  where  Arthur 
is  to  be  a  Christmas  guest,  will  play  their  parts  accordingly,  no  douW- 

So, 

"  Let  us  be  merry  and  make  good  cheer ; 
For  Chriitmas  comes  but  gnce  a  year." 

JOSEPH  HATTOlf' 


AT  DAGGERS  DRAWN 

BY  BABINGTON  WHITE. 


Business  had  been  rather  dull  at  the  Royal  Terence  Theatre  when 
Mr.  Lorrain,  the  lessee  and  manager,  went  on  a  starring  tonr  in  the 
provinces.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  tour  he  met  with  a  man  who 
had  attained  some  distinction  as  a  local  favourite  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing town  of  Brazenam.  The  man  was  a  low  comedian,  and 
played  certain  characters,  which  he  had  made  his  own,  better  than  Mr. 
Lorrain  the  London  manager  had  ever  seen  them  played  before. 

Mr.  Lorrain  happened  to  say  as  much  in  the  green-room  one  even- 
ing ;  and  the  Mends  of  Mr.  Joseph  Munford,  the  low  comedian,  took 
care  to  tell  him  what  the  London  manager  had  said — the  lips  of  a 
London  manager  being  as  the  lips  of  the  young  person  in  a  fairy  tale, 
and  every  word  that  falls  therefrom  a  jewel  of  purest  water. 

"  You  mind  what  you're  about,  Joey,"  said  the  friends  of  Mr.  Mun- 
ford, "  and  you'll  get  an  opening  at  the  Terence.  Lorrain  was  standing 
in  the  prompt  entrance  the  other  night  when  you  were  on  in  Dingleton's 
Little  Dinner,  and  I  know  he  was  pleased." 

"  Did  he  laugh  ?"  asked  Mr.  Munford  anxiously. 

''Not  a  bit  of  it;  a  manager  never  laughs  when  he  means  busi- 
ness. He  was  watching  you,  my  boy.  I  had  my  eye  upon  him  while 
you  were  doing  that  by-play  with  the  mustard-pot ;  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  laying  a  fiver  that  he'll  offer  you  an  engagement  before  he  leaves 
the  place." 

Mr.  Munford  shook  his  head  despondently.  He  had  acted  at  more 
than  one  London  manager,  and  the  London  managers  had  beguiled 
him  by  delusive  laughter.  They  had  applauded  his  business  with  the 
mustard-pot,  and  had  straightway  gone  away  and  forgotten  him.  The 
fact  that  the  manager  of  the  Terence  had  not  laughed  was  perhaps  a 
favourable  symptom  ;  but  Joseph  Munford  steeled  his  heart  against 
the  flatteries  of  that  false  charmer,  Hope.  He  found  himself  watch- 
ing the  prompt  entrance,  nevertheless,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
London  manager's  engagement;  and  on  several  occasions  he  perceived 
that  gentleman  ostensibly  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  prompter, 
but  obviously  interested  by  the  business  of  the  stage. 

''I  wonder  whether  he  does  mean  anything  ?"  Joseph  Munford  asked 
himself  anxiously.  Life  was  a  somewhat  difficult  business  for  the  local 
fevourite,  who  had  given  hostages  to  Fortune  in  the  shape  of  a  wife 
and  six  children,  and  who  found  the  healthy  appetites  of  the  hostages 
press  rather  heavily  upon  him  now  and  then.  The  salary  of  a  provin- 
cial favourite,  be  he  never  so  beloved  of  pit  and  gallery,  does  not  afford 
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a  very  libera)  income  for  a  family  of  eight ;  and  Bctora  are  sadb  impn- 

dent  people,  that  a  man  with  a  wife  and  six  children  rarely  mana^ 

i  provision  for  his  old  age  ont  of  a  weekly  stipend  of  thns 

Mr.  Mnnford  was  wont  to  remark  with  dolefat  facetionEUCGB 

that  he  Fonnd  three  ponnd  three  an  uncommonly  tight  fit. 

While  Joseph  Munford  steeled  himself  against  the  insidionB  flat- 
t«rieB  of  the  enchantress  Hope,  Mr,  Lorrain  of  the  Terence  deliberated 
with  himself  after  the  following  &shion  : 

"The  fellow  is  certainly  fnnny — rather  broad  perhape;  bat  he'J 
tone  that  down  a  little,  I  daresay,  for  a  Iiondon  andience.  I  re»llr 
think  he  might  draw.  But  then  there's  Tayte.  Wouldn't  it  make 
Tayte  angry  if  I  engaged  anyone  likely  to  interfere  with  him  1  How- 
ever, I  can't  help  that.  Business  has  been  very  Sat  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  really  think  people  are  beginning  to  get  tired  of  Tayte — toujturs 
perdrix,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  fancy  the  pnbllc  would  likr 
Tayte  all  the  better  if  they  saw  rather  less  of  him.  At  any  rate  I  can 
bat  try  the  experiment." 

The  result  of  this  deliberation  was  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Mmiford 
for  the  Royal  Terence  Theatre,  at  a  salary  of  sis  guineas  a  week.  Ht 
would  gladly  have  accepted  four ;  but  Mr.  Lorrain  was  a  liberal  man, 
willing  to  give  twelve  honest  pence  for  on  honest  abillingVworth,  and 
above  trying  to  obtain  his  shilling's-worth  for  elevenpence  halfpenny. 

If  an  unknown  nncle  had  suddenly  revealed  his  existence  by  dyiDf 
and  leaving  Joseph  Munford  half  a  million  of  money,  the  low  comedian 
oonld  scarcely  have  been  more  elat«d  than  he  was  by  the  engagemsnl 
for  the  Terence.  Ills  wildest  ambition  was  realised.  He  was  going  to 
play  Dirgleton  before  a  Loudon  andience  ;  he  was  going  to  tread  the 
bovds  made  slippery  by  the  soles  of  the  great  Tayte — the  favourite  of 
favonritcB — the  man  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Listen  had  descended. 

Mr.  Munford  had  a  considerable  opinion  of  bis  own  merits,  and  I 
had  battened  on  the  praises  of  local  admirers;  bat  there  wet 
when  his  soul  sank  within  him  as  he  thought  that  he  was  to  enterl 
lists  against  the  mighty  Tayte ;  and  ho  said  as  much  to  his  fi-ienda  f 
comrades  at  the  snng  little  tavern  next  door  to  the  tljeatre. 

His  friends  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer.    They  laughed  to  s 
apprehension  of  failure. 

"  Let  Tayte  look  to  his  laarels,"  they  exclaimed,  "  when  yon  o 
your  first  appearance  as  Diugbton.    Tayte  is  a  very  good  actor ;  I 
the  London  public  have  never  seeu  anything  like  your  by-plAy  i 
the  mustard -pot." 

Joseph  Munford  gave  his  &iends  a  iarewell  sapper  at  tbe  snog  Itij 

tavern,  and  departed ;  carrying  with  him  the  seven  hostigte*  t    '  

those  eccentric  vigs,  dropsical  gingluun  umbrellas,  impossible  bvbUimr 
tailed  coats,  preposterous  plaid  trousers,  outrageous  satin  v 
nnd  fluffy  boavcr-hats,  which  bad  long  been  the  delight  of  hit  1 
admirers  and  the  pride  of  bis  own  heart. 
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He  took  lodgings  for  himself  and  his  hostages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Terence  Theatre.  The  consciousness  of  his  improved  cir- 
cumstances made  him  jost  a  little  extravagant ;  and  his  pradent  wife 
looked  around  her  with  awe-stricken  glances  when  she  beheld  the 
splendours  of  her  new  abode. 

*^ 0  Joseph,"  she  cried,  ''the  carpet  is  brussels,  and  quite  new ;  and 
look  at  tiiose  green-glass  candlesticks  on  the  mantelpiece ;  I'm  afraid 
the  rent  must  be  enormaus.'* 

As  a  sudden  thunderclap  that  startles  a  drowsy  traveller  amidst  the 
sultry  calm  of  a  smnmer's  day  came  the  intelligence  of  Joseph  Mun- 
&rd*s  engagement  on  the  illustrious  Tayte.  He  saw  the  new  farce, 
DmgUton^s  LitiU  Dinnery  underlined  in  the  bills  of  the  theatre,  and 
shrogged  his  shoulders. 

"More  study  for  me,"  he  grumbled.  "I  wonder  what  the  con- 
Bciences  of  managers  are  made  of.  When  shall  I  have  a  little  rest,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  I  havcn*t  been  out  of  the  bill  since  Christmas : 
and  I  don*t  think  it  does  a  man  any  good  to  be  so  much  before  the 
public.'' 

It  is  the  speciality  of  popular  low  comedians  to  grumble ;  but  those 
who  best  knew  Mr.  Tayte  knew  that  he  was  very  fond  of  acting,  and 
would  ill  have  brooked  a  rival  near  his  throne.  When  it  did  trans- 
pire that  DingleUm'8  Little  Dinn^  was  intended  to  introduce  a  pro- 
vincial fiavourite  to  the  London  public,  the  countenance  of  Tayte  was 
tenible  to  behold.  The  fact  burst  upon  him  when  he  read  the  cast,  which 
had  been  put  up  over  the  green-room  mantelpiece.  He  stood  upon  the 
hearth-rug  for  five  minutes  by  the  green-room  clock,  staring  at  the 
doc&ment  with  a  fixity  of  gaze  that  was  almost  apoplectic,  and  breath- 
ing stertorously. 

^  And  who  is  Mb.  Munford  ?"  he  demanded  presently  in  an  awful 
voioe,  pointing  to  the  obnoxious  name  on  the  little  slip  of  paper. 

Nobody  in  the  green-room  professed  to  know  anything  about  Mr. 
Hunford.  Perhaps  anyone  who  had  known  the  particulars  of  the  new 
engagement  would  have  shrunk  from  imparting  his  knowledge  to  the 
ontaiged  Tayte. 

"  I'll  ask  Lorrain  what  it  all  means,"  he  said  presently;  and  in  due 
oonrse  Mr.  Tayte  had  an  interview  with  his  manager — an  interview  at 
which  no  third  person  was  present.  It  was  rumoured  that  Tayte  had 
been  seen  to  issue  firom  the  Treasury  pale  of  visage,  and  clutching  the 
slim  silk  umbrella  of  private  life  with  a  convulsive  grasp;  and  that 
was  alL  It  was  observed  that  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  first 
appearance  of  Munford,  Tayte  played  with  a  feverish  energy;  that  he, 
the  past  master  in  the  art  of ''  gagging,"  indulged  in  even  wilder  gags 
than  were  usual  to  him;  that  he  surpassed  himself  in  the  science  of 
<<  mugging;"  and  that  he  contrived  thereby  to  keep  the  audience  in  a 
oontinaous  roar  of  laughter  from  his  entrance  to  his  exit.  He  seemed 
to  deriTe  a  grim  kind  of  satisfaction  from  this  Ceycit  *,  but  \£a  ^^^qh^^ 
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nance  as  he  stood  at  the  wings  waiting  for  his  cue  was  very  dark  and 
lepdknl,  and  his  oldest  friends  were  afraid  to  speak  to  him.  Two  or 
three  toadies  and  sroopfaants  Tentnred  to  hint  that  this  obscnre  pro- 
rindal  perscm  Munford  was  sure  to  be  a  frdlnre ;  but  Mr.  Tayte  turned 
npon  these  flatterers  with  an  nnwonted  ferocity. 

**  Who  ioUi  Ton  I  was  afruid  of  Mr.  Mnnford?"  he  said ;  "I  hare 
held  my  own  in  this  house  for  nine  years  and  a  half,  and  I  daresay  I 
shall  manage  to  hold  my  own  a  year  or  two  longer.** 

There  was  not  mndi  in  the  words :  but  with  sach  men  as  Tajte 
the  tone  is  evenrthing  t  and  there  was  a  crashing  irony  in  the  tone. 

DmgletmCs  Little  Dinner  was  performed,  and  the  new  comedian's 
debut  was  eminently  succesBfaL  All  the  papers  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nion that  Mr.  Munford  was  an  acquisition  to  the  company  at  the 
Terence ;  and  all  the  papers  concurred  in  praising  the  by-play  with  . 
the  mustard-pot.  Mr.  Tayte  studiously  avoided  seeing  the  new  come-  | 
dian,  but  he  heard  the  laughter  of  the  audience  as  he  dressed  to  go 
home  after  the  first  piece ;  and  the  dresser  who  attended  upon  him  be- 
held his  flexible  lips  shape  themselves  into  the  monosyllable  "Fooisr 
as  the  loudest  of  those  peals  of  laughter  reached  him.  He  made  a 
point  of  reading  the  papers  the  next  morning;  and  his  lips  shaped 
themselres  into  the  same  form  as  he  read  of  the  business  with  the 
mustard-pot. 

DinyUton's  Little  Dinner  had  a  triumphant  run;  and  Joseph  Munford's 
success  became  an  established  fact.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  audience  of  the  Terence  were  in  any  way  inconstant  to 
their  old  favourite.  The  great  Tayte  was  playing  one  of  his  most 
uproariously  funny  characters  in  the  piece  which  formed  the  chief 
feature  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  Roars  of  laughter  greeted  his 
entrances  and  followed  his  exits.  He  went  up  in  a  balloon ;  he  was 
caught  in  the  rain  attired  in  dancing-pumps  and  a  swallow-tailed  coat; 
he  hid  himself  in  a  cupboard  where  there  were  jam-pots  and  pickle- 
jars,  and  emerged  therefrom  bedabbled  with  treacle  ;  he  had  his  head 
jammed  between  area-railings  when  in  the  act  of  listening  to  a  con- 
versation between  two  servant-maids,  and  kept  the  audience  enrap- 
tured for  five  consecutive  minutes  by  means  of  his  facial  contortions 
while  in  that  attitude; — and  what  more  could  the  heart  of  a  low 
comedian  desire  ? 

The  desires  of  a  low  comedian  are  not  easily  satisfied.  The  great 
Tayte  hankered  after  that  business  with  the  mustard-pot,  and  grudged 
those  peals  of  laughter  which  he  heard  every  night  while  he  was  ex- 
changing a  suit  of  scarlet-and-green  tartan  and  a  red  scratch-wig  for 
the  sombre  attire  of  every-day  life. 

Although  he  took  very  good  care  not  to  see  Mr.  Munford  in  the 
part  of  Dingleton,  he  could  not  avoid  occasional  encounters  with  the 
comedian  at  the  wings  or  in  the  green-room.  The  two  men  looked  at 
each  other  with  that  stony  ferocity  of  expression  to  be  seen  in  the 
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coontenanoes  of  rival  cats  who  stand  a  few  paces  apart,  glaring  at  each 
other,  stiff  and  statne-Iike,  on  the  steps  of  an  area. 
Morning,"  said  Mnnford.    "  Cold,  ain't  it  ?" 
Yes,*'  replied  Tay te,  *^  almost  as  cold  as  the  andicnce  last  night 
when  you  were  playing  Dingleton." 

"  Ah,"  answered  Mnnford,  "  yon  see  I  don't  go  in  for  area-rails  and 
tartan  trousers." 

"  No,"  cried  Tayte;  "  you  go  in  for  mustard-pots." 
And  then  the  rivals  turned  upon  their  heels,  each  man  thinking 
lie  had  been  witty.    Mr.  Lorrain  the  manager  did  his  best  to  soften 
the  feelings  of  the  old  favourite. 

"You  can't  suppose  I  want  to  put  anyone  over  your  head,  Tayte," 
he  said ;  and  again  Mr.  Tayte's  breathing  became  stertorous.  '*  I 
thought  this  fellow  would  be  xiBefol  to  pull  up  the  half-price ;  and  I'm 
■are  you  get  the  lion's  share.  Do  be  civil  to  him,  Tayte.  He's  not 
a  bad  fellow,  when  you  come  to  know  him.  We've  been  such  a  snug 
little  &mily  party  in  this  house,  that  it  goes  against  me  to  see  two  of 
my  company  at  daggers  drawn." 

"At  daggers  drawn!"  cried  Tayte  ferociously.    "  Daggers  be " ! 

Do  you  suppose  I'm  afraid  of  such  a  fellow  as  that  ?    Why,  I  pity 
him." 

"Kty  him,  Tayte !    What  for  ?"  asked  the  manager  innocently. 

"  Because  you've  done  him  the  worst  injury  you  could  possibly  do 
kirn  by  bringing  him  up  to  London,"  said  Tayte.  "  That  business  with 
the  mustard-pot  goes  because  it's  new.  Wait  till  he  plays  in  another 
piece.  Mark  my  words,  Lorrain — and  I  speak  without  prejudice — 
^riienhe  does,  the  audience  will  drop  him  like  a  hot  potato." 

"  Very  likely  you're  right,  Tayte,"  Mr.  Lorrain  answered  meekly. 
And  this  was  mean  of  him,  for  he  fdlly  believed  that  Tayte  was  wrong. 

The  event  proved  that  the  manager  had  judged  wisely.  Joseph 
llonford  played  in  other  pieces,  and  the  half-price  approved  of  him. 
A  drama  was  produced  by  and  bye  in  which  there  were  i^orts  for  the 
^  low  comedians.  Each  man  thought  his  rival's  part  better  than  his 
own;  each  man  watched  his  rival,  and  counted  the  peals  of  laughter 
extorted  from  the  unconscious  audience.  Tayte  still  held  his  ground  as 
leading  fiEivourite  of  the  Terence ;  and  there  was  neither  wavering  nor 
inconstancy  in  the  minds  of  his  audience.  But  there  are  monarchs 
Who  will  endure  no  second  power  in  the  state ;  and  a  popular  low 
comedian  is  of  the  same  arbitrary  temper. 

Tayte  was  compelled  to  witness  the  performance  of  Mnnford  now 
that  the  two  men  played  in  the  same  piece  and  were  on  the  stage  toge- 
ther;  but  on  no  occasion  had  the  greater  man  been  beguiled  to  smile  at 
the  buffooneries  of  the  lesser  man.  The  audience  might  be  convulsed 
with  laughter,  the  rest  of  the  actors  might  abandon  themselves  freely 
to  mirth;  but  let  the  drolleries  of  Mnnford  be  never  so  humorous,  the 
oountenaiice  of  Tayte  was  as  a  visage  hewn  out  of  Btone. 
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The  rival  comedians  met  in  llie  gre«n-room  efwy  nigfat  dnring 
the  mn  of  the  new  drama ;  and  as  b  liondon  green-room  ia  a  grand 
place  for  talk,  it  is  not  to  be  BUpposed  that  either  of  the  two  could 
keep  perpetual  silence.  Then  oroee  those  nrgnmenta  and  dispntat"  ~ 
which  fully  justified  the  general  idea  that  Tayte  and  Munford  were 
d^gers  drawn.  On  no  poeeihle  point  would  theee  two  men  agree, 
politics,  in  theology,  in  Hterature,  their  ideas  apjjeared  wide  as 
poles  asunder.  If  Mnnfoi-d  gave  expression  to  sentiments  of  a  rai 
character,  Tayte  became  on  the  instant  a  etannch  conserrativc, 
Munford  showed  himself  an  orthodox  Christian,  Tayte  boldly 
pounded  doctrines  which  would  have  been  too  mnch  for  Voltaire  or 
Tom  Paine,  If  Monford  spoke  with  enthnsiasm  of  Garrick,  Tayte 
proclaimed  his  conviction  that  the  only  decent  actor  of  that  period 
was  Bany,  If  Munford  recited  a  verse  of  Moore  or  Byron,  Tajte 
planted  himself  beneath  the  banner  of  Wordsworth,  and  londly  averred 
that  no  poet  had  ever  produced  a  more  thrilling  comiJosition  than  the 
idyl  of  the  damsel  who  dwelt  beside  the  banks  of  Dove. 

The  andience  of  the  green-room  looked  on  and  listened,  and  enjoyol 
the  fray.  The  antngonism  between  the  two  men  gave  a  zest  to  evay- 
day  life  in  the  Terence ;  and  on  Saturday  morning,  when  there  »«» 
a  good  deal  of  lounging  and  idleness  outside  the  trensury-door,  the  fun 
\^*a8  almost  riotous, 

Munford  held  his  oivu  bravely,  but  he  complained  bitterly  to  hij 
own  particular  friends.  "  That  man  would  crush  me  if  he  had  the 
power,"  he  said;  "  I  really  think  he  would  like  to  cut  my  throat." 

And  indeed  there  were  times  when  Mr.  Tayte  felt  as  if  he  mi^l 
have  derived  a  grisly  satisfaction  from  the  act  of  hacking  asunder  hla 
rival's  jugular  vein  with  an  indifferent  razor. 

Things  went  on  in  this  fashion  for  nearly  a  year,  when  all  of  a  god- 
den  Munford  fell  ill,  and  the  farce  in  which  he  had  been  playing  tm 
withdrawn,  A  farce  of  Tayte's  was  reproduced,  and  once  more  Tajl'' 
had  the  burden  of  the  half-price  on  his  shonlders. 

Did  this  state  of  affairs  afford  satisfaction  to  the  mind  ofTsyt«? 
He  little  knows  the  soul  of  a  popular  low  comedian  who  would  Bn]iJ"W 
so.  When  Tayte  heard  for  the  first  time  of  Munford's  illness,  he  dref 
Ilia  shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  and  indulged  in  one  of  those  facial  conlW' 
tiona  for  which  he  was  renowned. 

"Ill,  is  he?"  said  he;  "I  think  I  can  gness  the  nature  of  hi* 
indisposition.  The  new  fnrce,  Coah  and  Poliloes — a  literal  traitf'*' 
tiou  from  the  last  Palais-Royal  absui-dity,  I'n MarcJuuui ile  C/mrboiu^'! 
the  way — was  a  failure,  sir  ;  a  frost  hitter  and  bleak  as  Ihe  Fehpittt} 
of  ISU,  when  there  were  live  oxen  roasted  on  the  Thames  ;  and 
ford  is  shamming  ill  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  part.  He's 
card,  my  child,  and  knows  the  andience  are  tired  of  him.  When 
houses  pick  up  agam,  JIunford  will  pick  np  again  ;  mark  my  worda.^ 
This  was  the  aeconi  occaa\oti  du  which  Mr.  Tayte  had  reqni  ' 
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that  his  statements  in  reference  to  Mr.  Munford  might  be  noted ;  and 
again  the  event  preyed  that  he  had  been  wrong. 

Joseph  Mnnford's  illness  was  not  an  affair  of  a  few  days  or  of  a  few 
weeks.  He  langnished  and  drooped  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month.  Again  and  again  there  was  talk  abont  his  returning  to  the 
theatre,  and  one  of  his  pieces  was  announced  for  performance  ;  bnt 
again  and  again  the  doctor  interfered  at  the  last  moment,  and  declared 
that  it  must  not  be.  Poor  Mnnford  was  wont  to  sigh  wearily  when 
people  talked  of  his  reappearance. 

'^  1  begin  to  think  I  shall  never  play  Dingleton  again,"  he  said. 

His  wife  did  her  uttermost  to  console  him,  though  very  sad  at  heart 
herself.  She  reminded  him  how  great  he  had  been  in  the  by-play  with 
the  mustard-pot,  and  how  on  one  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion  in  the 
proyinoes — ^his  benefit — the  mustard-pot  business  had  been  encored  by 
an  nproarious  audience. 

For  four  months  Joseph  Munford  had  been  an  invalid ;  for  four 
months  Mr.  Lorrain  the  manager  had  sent  him  his  salary  every  Satur- 
day without  question,  as  ungrudgingly  as  if  the  sick  man  had  been 
working  his  hardest  at  the  theatre.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 
however,  Mr.  Lorrain  called  on  the  invalid,  and  told  him,  as  kindly  as  it 
was  possible  to  impart  unpleasant  tidings,  that  at  the  end  of  one  more 
month  the  salary  must  cease,  "unless  the  actor  should  be  well  enough  to 
return  to  his  duties. 

**  If  the  season  had  been  a  good  one,  God  knows  I  wouldn't  grudge 
jour  screw,  Joe,**  said  the  manager  ;  "  but  you  know  yourself  I  have 
been  losing  money.  After  next  month  you  must  see  what  your  friends 
can  do  for  you." 

Unhappily  Joseph  Munford  had  no  friends,  or  none  capable  of 
giving  him  substantial  assistance  in  the  hour  of  need.  He  did  not  tell 
the  manager  this ;  for  he  knew  that  he  had  been  generously  treated, 
and  to  spcmge  on  generosity  is  no  attribute  of  the  Thespian  mind. 

''You've  been  very  good  to  me,  Lorrain,"  he  said;  ''and  I  shall 
never  forget  your  goodness.  If  I  am  ever  to  act  again,  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  act  before  the  month  is  out." 

Mr.  Lorrain  looked  mournfully  at  the  wasted  figure  and  haggard 
piBched  face.  Alas,  it  seemed  very  improbable  that  the  weak  creature 
propped  up  by  pillows  and  sustained  by  doctor's  stuff  would  ever  again 
make  mirth  for  a  delighted  pit ! 

And  were  the  two  low  comedians  still  at  daggers  drawn  now  that 
one  of  them  lay  on  a  sick-bed.?  Ah,  he  little  knows  the  heart  of  a 
comedian  who  fancies  that  Tayte's  hatred  endured  when  the  object  of  it 
had  Boch  need  of  tenderness  and  compassion.  For  the  man  who  had 
made  a  hit  in  LwgUiorCs  Little  Dinner^  the  favourite  of  the  Terence  had 
no  fMing  but  aversion ;  for  poor  Joey  Munford  languishing  in  a  Lon- 
don lodging  James  Tayte  had  nothing  but  pity  and  love.  There  were 
numj  who  were  kind  to  the  sick  man  ;  but  the  old  ]^Tt  ^\n.ckTR«raL^ 
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his  poor  Bad  heart,  the  hothouse  grapes  which  cooled  his  poor  i 
lips,  the  comic  periodicalB  which  beguiled  Lim  into  feeble  langhUl 
were  paid  for  oat  of  the  coffers  of  Jamea  Tajte. 

Kor  did  Tayt«  confine  his  benevolent  offices  to  such  amall  gifb 
He  gave  that  which  is  gradged  by  njany  who  will  bestciw  hotkon 
grapes  or  rare  old  wines  with  liberal  hands.  He  gave  hia  aomt  ' 
rival  time  and  trouble.  The  atmoBphere  of  a  sick-room  is  apt  t 
stifling,  the  society  of  a  sick  man  is  apt  to  be  depressing ;  bnt  wheQ 
Tayte  had  a  leifiure  hour  before  a  late  piece,  or  after  an  early  piece,  d' 
in  the  pauses  of  a  long  rehearsal,  it  was  his  habit  to  mn  round  U 
invalid's  lodgings  for  an  hour's  chat,  or  a  hand  of  cribbage,  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  and  notliing  so  revived  the  spirits  of  Joseph  Monford  as  one 
of  these  viaita  from  hia  nightly  rival. 

"I  ufied  to  liate  you  like  poison  when  yon  played  Dingleton,"  s»id 
Taytc  frankly  ;  "  and  I  sliall  hate  you  like  poison  again  when  you  come 
back  to  the  slum.  But  in  the  mean  time  let's  be  friends,  old  fellow, 
and  take  life  pleasantly." 

And  then  Tayte  showed  his  big  white  teeth  in  a  grin  which  wouW 
have  extorted  a  laugh  from  Socrates  after  he  had  taken  the  hemlock 

It  was  in  the  dark  and  dispiriting  month  of  November  that  tlw 
manager  of  the  Terence  gave  notice  that  in  four  more  weeks  he  must 
needs  stop  the  sick  man's  aalary.  The  four  weeks  went  by  on  tbe 
wings  of  tlio  wind,  and  Joseph  Munford  was  no  better  fitted  for  a  ifr 
turn  to  his  duties.  He  knew  and  felt  that  he  was  weaker  and  woni] 
than  when  Mr.  Lorram  had  last  called  upon  him.  lie  apjieftled  p 
oosly  to  the  doctor  for  comfort,  and  the  doctor  murmured  sometbiM 
hopeful  about  uext  summer.  Nest  summer!  And  it  was  Decemba 
Tliere  were  five  or  six  weary  months  to  be  lived  tlirough  somehow  Sj 
other,  with  seven  hostages  given  to  Fortune,  and  no  visible  meajia  ■ 
subsistence.  Christmas  was  near  at  hand  too  ;  and  that  seemed  % 
make  it  worse,  poor  Mrs.  Munford  said  pathetically.  Indeed  the  r 
do  well  to  be  open-han<led  and  pitiful  at  Christmas  time  ;  for  many^ 
dole  in  the  way  of  beef  and  blunkots,  and  wine  and  tea,  and  coals  ai 
flannel,  are  needed  to  comi>eDsate  the  poor  hungry  ones  for  the  biU^ 
thoughts  that  musl  arise  when  the  haggard  eyes  peer  wonderinglyfl 
on  the  Christmas  fruits  and  Christmas  damties,  the  toys  and  trii ' 
the  holiday  food  and  holiday  raiment,  glittering  and  twinkling  in  tl 
light  of  many  lamps. 

As  that  time  drew  near,  and  the  last  shilling  of  his  last  sovei 
melted  away,  Joseph  Munford's  fortitude  abandoned  hiin. 
aching  head  fell  upon  hia  wife's  shoulder,  and  he  wept  aloud. 

"  I  know  it's  weak  and  childish,  Mary  Anne,"  he  said ;  "  bnt  I  c 
help  it.    I'm  a  mean  hound  ;  but  there's  only  one  hope :  I  must  appe 
to  Lomiin,  and  ask  him  to  let  the  salary  go  on  a  few  weeks  long< 
It  won't  be  more  than  a  few  weeks,  I'm  afraid,  Polly." 

id  tlicu  the  two  poor  creatures  wept  together ;  while  ^ 
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bell  went  tiiilrliTig  cheerily  down  the  street,  and  the  twinkling  lights 
shot  up  in  the  December  dnsk,  like  so  many  flaming  daggers  piercing 
ablanket  of  fog. 

If  it  had  rested  with  Joseph  Monford  to  entreat  the  manager's 
charity  with  his  own  lips,  he  conld  never  hare  shaped  them  into  the 
prayer.  He  relied  on  the  influence  of  Tayte,  the  established  fayonrite, 
who  was  known  to  be  a  power  in  the  theatre. 

'^Tayte  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  know  hell  plead  for  me,"  said 
Mnnford. 

But  when  Tayte  heard  what  was  required  of  him  he  shook  his  head 
dejectedly. 

"  I'll  ask  if  you  like,  Joe,"  he  said  ;  "  but,  upon  my  word,  I  don't 
think  it's  any  use.  Lorrain  has  behaved  very  handsomely  to  you,  old 
boy,  you  see ;  and  business  has  been  so  confoundedly  bad,  you  know. 
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**  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  ask  it,"  replied  the  other  piteously  ;  ''  but  I 
must  die  of  starvation  if  the  salary  stops.  I'm  in  debt  as  it  is,  and 
ererything  is  so  dear,  and  the  children  eat  so.  By  heavens,  Tayte, 
joa  can't  conceive  the  amount  six  children  can  devour !  If  it  was 
likely  to  be  for  long,  I  wouldn't  ask  it ;  but  it  won't  be  for  long." 

Tayte  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  so  far  as  an  occasional 
poand  or  so  would  go,  Munford  might  rely  upon  him  ;  and  then  de- 
pirted,  compelled,  despite  his  better  reason,  to  assume  some  show  of 
liope,  so  he^rt-pierdng  was  the  despair  of  his  Mend. 

The  interview  with  the  manager  was  a  painful  one,  though  no 
numager  could  have  shown  more  feeling  than  Mr.  Lorrain. 

"  I  put  it  to  you,  Tayte,"  he  said,  "  whether  I  am  bound  to  con- 
bme  tike  salary.  You  Imow  how  bad  business  has  been  since  Easter, 
and  you  know  I've  been  paying  that  poor  fellow  six  guineas  a  week  for 
the  last  five  months,  during  which  time  he  hasn't  set  his  foot  inside 
Uke  theatre.  He  ought  to  have  saved  a  little — ^he  really  ought,  you 
htow." 

Tayte  dropped  a  word  or  two  about  "  six  children"  and  "  doctor's 
^hUs."    But  Mr.  Lorrain  shook  his  head. 

''Hunford  had  only  three  guineas  a  week  at  Brazenam,"  he  said, 
^'ttid  he  might  have  saved  something  since  he  has  been  with  me.  I'm 
^^  florry  for  the  poor  fellow  ;  and  so  far  as  a  sovereign  now  and  then 
^  gPy  I — "    And  he  unconsciously  echoed  the  words  of  Tayte. 

Very  heavy  was  the  heart  of  the  comedian  as  he  went  to  the  street 
^  the  Strand  that  evening  after  the  first  piece.  He  knew  how  bitter 
^  interval  of  suspense  must  have  been  to  the  actor's  penniless  house- 
bold  ;  he  knew  how  much  more  bitter  would  be  the  tidings  which  he 
'M  to  impart. 

He  was  obliged  to  walk  up  and  down  the  street  once  or  twice  be- 
fore he  had  courage  to  knock  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Munford  came  out  to 
Qieet  him  on  the  landing-place,  and  her  look  went  to  \ii&\iQ»E\). 
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"  He's  very  low  to-night,"  she  said,  as  she  opened  the  dow  of  d 
sick-twan.     "  0,  dear  Mr.  Tayt«,  I  hope  yon  bring  ns  frood  news  !" 

Tajtc  could  not  answer  her.  He  mudi;  a  Utile  choking  noiBe,— 
whicli  might  have  been  a  fortune  to  him  if  he  could  have  done  it  H 
serio-ooniedy, — and  went  into  the  sick-chamber.  Miuiford  waa  lyii^ 
back  Dpon  the  pillows  pale  aa  aBhes :  hot  he  started  up  aa  his  IMflB 
entered,  as  if  gaWaniscd  into  life, 

"  Poor  lad !"  thought  Tayte  sadly ;  "  I  think  he'a  about  right.  Lot 
rain  might  have  let  the  salary  go  on ;  it  wouldn't  have  been  for  long."' 

"  Well  ?"  gasped  Munford  hoarsely.    And  then  he  cried  in  a  tiisi 
Toice :  "  0  Tayte,  there's  good  news  iu  your  face  !     It's  al!  right,  k 
it  ?    Ah,  Tayte,  dt;ar  old  fellow,  say  it's  all  right  1" 

Tayte  looked  fiiediy  at  that  white  wan  face,  in  which  the  agony  ol 
safipen»e  was  so  painfully  visible. 

"  Yes,"  be  said  at  last,  drawing  a  long  breath  ;  "  it's  all  right,  ii 
boy.    You're  to  have  the  salary." 

"  God  bless  him  for  it  1"  cried  Munford;  "  and  yon  too." 

He  could  say  no  more,  but  covered  his  faai  with  the  bed-dotlu^r 
and  wept  aloud. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  Tayte  seated  by  the  bed,  and  paUaBf 
the  counterpane  as  if  his  late  rival  had  been  a  wakeful  babr. 

"Cheer  up,  old  fellow,"  he  said;  "you'll  play  Dingleton  agann,  ai4 
I  ahall  bate  you  again,  depend  upon  it." 

Joseph  Munford  did  not  live  to  reapijear  as  Dingleton,  but  ho  lin- 
gered for  many  montiis,  now  better,  now  worse;  and  on  eveiy  Satnri^' 
during  those  months  Tayte  took  faim  aix  guineas,  neatly  pack«d  D 
white  paper  and  sealed  with  a  business-like  seal.  This  was  rather  i' 
hard  pull  upon  Tayte,  who  had  himself  given  hostages  to  Fortune.  H* 
was  observed  to  wear  a  shabby  overcoat  during  that  spring,  and  to  fit'" 
in  onmibuses  when  a  nobler-minded  man  would  have  ridden  in  calv 
whereupon  his  intimate  enemies  were  very  sarcastic  on  the  subject  i 
his  meanness. 

"  Don't  say  anything  to  Lorrain  about  the  ealary  when  he  cw* 
upon  you,"  the  arch-hypocrite  said  once ;  "he  told  me  he'd  rather y"" 
didn't  mention  it  to  him.  It's  a  false  delicacy  of  his,  yon  knowj  W 
yon  may  aa  well  give  way  to  it." 

So  when  Mr.  Lorram  called  at  Munford's  lodgings,  bringing 
sick  man  wine,  or  fruit,  or  flowers,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  sal*^* 
There  wei-e  only  vague  protestations  of  affection  and  gratitude  M 
part  of  the  actor,  which  the  manager  had  fairly  won  by  liberaU^ " 
the  past  and  kindly  sympathy  in  the  present. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  the  Farce  was  to  be  finished, 

curtain  to  be  dropped.    The  doctor  told  Munford  that  the 

very  near;  and  the  dying  comedian  bade  good-bye  to  the  poor  fiuti'*' 
wife  who  had  hoped  such  bright  things  for  him. 
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"I  think  your  sister  Susan  will  be  kind  to  you  and  the  little  ones, 
Polly,  when  I'm  gone,**  he  said.  "  She  set  her  face  against  my  pro- 
fession; bnt  I  belieye  she's  a  good  Christian,  though  she  does  come  it 
jnst  a  little  too  strong  abont  the  wickedness  of  her  fellow-creatures. 
She  can't  set  her  face  against  a  poor  Mendless  widow  and  six  father- 
less children.  And  then  there's  Lorrain,  we  know  he's  a  trump;  and 
I'm  sure  he'll  do  what  he  can  for  yon ;  and  Tayte  is  a  good  fellow  too 
in  his  way,  and  he'll  stand  your  friend." 

This  the  comedian  said  in  fiunt  gasps,  with  a  wan  smile  upon  his 
lips,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  while  his  wife  sat  by  his  bedside  with  her 
hand  locked  in  his. 

"  I  think  they'd  give  yon  a  benefit  at  Brazenam,  Mary,"  he  said 
after  a  pause ;  ^  and  it  would  be  a  bumper.  Do  you  remember  my 
reception  the  last  time  I  played  Dingleton  down  there?" 

On  this  bitter  day  Tayte  boldly  turned  his  back  upon  an  impor- 
tant rehearsal.  The  poor  wife  was  worse  than  useless,  and  in  this 
sad  extremity  Tayte  was  the  nurse  as  well  as  the  comforter  of  his 
Ming  friend.  The  manager  of  the  Terence  heard  how  matters  were, 
md  came  without  delay  to  the  sick-chamber. 

He  found  Joseph  Munford  lying  asleep  with  his  head  on  Tayte's 
mn,  while  the  popular  ftTourite  sat  by  the  bed  a  statue  of  patience. 

'^This  is  a  change  indeed,  Tayte,"  said  Mr.  Lorrain  in  a  whisper; 
''you  and  he  used  to  be  at  daggers  drawn." 

^  I  only  wish  there  was  any  chance  of  our  being  at  daggers  drawn 
agUDy"  Tayte  answered  with  a  stifled  sob. 

The  sound  woke  the  sick  man.  He  looked  up  with  a  start,  and 
leoognised  the  manager. 

"  Giye  me  your  hand,  Lorrain,"  he  said ;  "  thank  God  you've  come 
in  time  to  hear  me  say  it.  I  thank  and  bless  you  with  all  my  heart 
tot  your  goodness  to  me  and  mine  in  the  last  six  months." 

**  Don't  say  that,  my  dear  Munford,"  said  the  manager,  taking  the 
mated  hand  in  his  very  tenderly;  "  I've  done  little  enough,  but  God 
knows  how  it  went  against  me  to  reftuse  you  the  salary  last  Christmas." 

« Refuse!  Yon reftised?" 

**  Business  had  been  so  bad,  you  see,  my  dear  boy,"  murmured  the 
Uianager. 

Joseph  Munford  turned  his  dying  eyes  on  Tayte,  down  whose  cheeks 
liig  tears  were  rolling  thick  and  fast. 

**  James  Tayte,"  he  cried,  ''  I  did  not  think  there  was  so  good  a 
Hum  upon  this  earth !" 

He  groped  feebly  for  the  hand  of  his  benefactor,  found  it,  pressed 
it  to  his  lipsy  and,  kissing  it,  died. 
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Before  we  examine  into  the  custom  of  presenting  gifts  on  the  new  year 
— a  custom  which  has  existed  from  olden  times — ^let  us  take  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  various  epochs  that  were  fixed  upon  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  calendar. 

Under  the  kings  of  France  of  the  first  race  the  year  began  on  the 
1st  of  March ;  under  those  of  the  second,  on  Christmas-day ;  whilst 
under  the  third,  it  dated  from  Easter.  It  is  the  general  opinion  among 
authors  that  the  1st  of  January  was  not  fixed  upon  for  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  year  until  the  sixteenth  century,  under  Charles  IX.  This 
is  a  grave  error,  which  it  is  important  to  correct. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  new  year  already  dated  from  the  1st 
of  January.  This  may  be  ascertained  from  the  dedication  placed  at 
the  opening  of  the  Memoirs  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  who  wrote  at  the 
end  of  that  century:  "To  the  said  much-revered  prince,  my  Lord  of 
Burgundy,  on  my  part  a  new-year's  gift,  presented  the  first  day  of 
January,  which  we  call  new-year's  day." 

To  this  important  fact  we  will  add  two  extracts  from  the  accounts 
or  bills  at  the  hotel  of  King  Charles  VI.,  kept  from  the  1st  of  October 
1380  to  the  1st  of  July  1381 : 

"  Raoullet  le  Gay,  for  offerings  made  by  the  King  at  High  Mass  at 
the  Sainte-Chapelle  of  the  Palace  the  first  day  of  the  year;  sent  to  him 
by  the  said  EaouUet,  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  January ^  to  the  King  at 
the  Palace,  money,  4«.  Ad.  p." 

"  Jehannin  Bricon,  intendant  of  the  chapel,  Mons.  de  Yalois,  for 
offerings  of  the  said  lord  made  at  High  Mass  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  to  the  canons  of  the  Bois  de  Yincennes ;  sent  to  him  by  the  said 
Bricon,  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  January." 

These  dates  were  doubtless  not  generally  established ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  Charles  IX.  was  the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
publishing  an  edict  decreeing  that  from  henceforth  the  year  should 
begin  on  the  1st  of  January.  This  decree,  which  was  issued  from  the 
castle  of  Roussillon,  in  Dauphiny,  the  15th  of  August  1564,  and  regis- 
tered at  the  Parliament  the  19  th  of  December,  only  came  into  force 
throughout  France  in  1567. 

Fifteen  years  later  a  more  important  modification  was  made  in  the 

.    calendar.    This  was  the  Oregorian  reform  that  corrected  the  Julian 

year,  which,  being  rather  longer  than  the  real  year,  has  ended  by  losing 

ten  days ;  so  that  in  1582  the  spring  equinox,  instead  of  happening  on 

the  20th  of  March,  fell  really  on  the  lOth  of  that  month.    To  equalise 
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the  time  better,  three  leap  years  were  omitted  in  four  centuries.  It 
was  also  decided,  in  order  ta  bring  back  the  eqninox  to  the  20th  of 
March,  that  ten  Ays  shonld  be  taken  from  the  carrent  year,  and  that 
the  5th  of  October  should  be  the  15th.  This  reform  was  not  adopted 
by  Russia  and  Greece,  and  was  only  accepted  in  England  in  1752. 

Macrobius,  who  has  written  eight  books  on  the  Roman  calends — 
the  Saiumaliay  the  OpaliOy  the  SigUlaria^  <&c. — says  that  these  solem- 
nities commenced  about  the  middle  of  December,  Saturnalia  xiv.  Ka- 
lendarum  aolUa  ceUbrari;  a  date  corresponding  to  the  19th  of  that 
month.  Each  of  these  festivals  had  its  especial  characteristics.  Thus  the 
Opalia  were  consecrated  to  the  earth ;  and  to  the  Sigillaria  were  pre- 
sented statuettes  and  medals.  There  was  also  the  festival  of  the 
winter  solstice,  lea  itrmnesy  <&c. 

The  custom  of  iirmnes  was  adopted  by  the  Gauls,  with  all  the 
greater  fiEicility  that  the  Ist  of  January  was  with  them  a  religious 
festival.  The  high  priest  of  the  Druids  cut  on  that  day  the  sacred 
mistletoe  with  a  golden  sickle.  It  was  this  custom,  no  doubt,  that 
gave  to  the  new-year*s  gifts  the  names  of  guillenhetut,  haguilenne^  aguOa-' 
neufy  or  au  gut  Van  muf,  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  ballads  sung  in 
the  Gaulic  provinces. 

Before  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  although  the  year  only  began  at 
Easter,  new-year's  gifts  were  given  on  the  1st  of  January.  We  find  a 
proof  of  this  in  an  item  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Due  de 
Berry.  It  is  as  follows:  "A  large  book  of  Valerius  FlaccuSy  illu- 
minated, furnished  with  four  silver  clasps,  enamelled  with  the  arms  of 
his  lordship,  which  Jean  Couran  sent  him  as  a  new-year's  gift  the  first 
day  of  January  1401." 

The  Saxon  laws  gave  the  month  of  January  the  name  of  Wolfmonthy 
because  at  this  period  of  the  year  famished  wolves  entered  the  towns 
and  attacked  children,  and  even  men.  At  a  later  time  the  Britons  or 
Druids  gave  presents  on  new-year's  day  of  figs  and  dates  enveloped  in 
gilded  leaves.  Henry  III.  and  Edward  IV.  obliged  their  subjects  to 
make  them  presents  of  great  value  on  the  new  year.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  Bishop  Latimer  gave  the  king,  instead  of  the  usual  pre- 
sent of  a  purse  of  gold,  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  leaf 
turned  down  at  chapter  xiii.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  verse  4 : 
''  Marriage  is  honourable  for  all ;  but  God  will  judge  the  adulterer." 

Queen  Elizabeth  always  demanded  rich  presents  from  her  nobles 
and  courtiers.  Oranges  stuck  with  cloves  and  other  spices  were  given ; 
and  the  ladies  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  well  pleased  to  receive  pins, 
for  at  that  time  they  had  only  wooden  hooks  with  which  to  fasten  their 
dresses.  They  sometimes  accepted  money  instead  of  pins,  from  which 
originated  pin-money — an  annual  sum  husbands  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  their  wives  for  their  private  expenses. 

At  another  period  it  was  usual  to  give  gloves  on  new-year's  day.  A 
lady  gave  a  pair  of  gloves  with  forty  pieces  of  gold  in  the  lining  to  Sir 
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Thomas  More,  who  had  decided  a  lawsuit  in  her  fiiTonr.  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  lady,  in  which  he  said,  ^  It  would  be 
contrary  to  good  manners  to  refuse  the  new-year^s  {jift  of  a  lady,  but  be 
pleased  to  present  the  lining  elsewhere." 

In  the  United  States,  on  new-year*s  day,  no  ladies  are  to  be  Been 
in  the  streets.    In  France  ladies  content  themselTes  with  aending  about 
innnmerable  cards ;  while  in  America  they  are  more  polite,  and  stay  at 
home  to  receiye  yisits  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  mid- 
nighty  and  sometimes  eyen  later.    The  ladies  of  each  household  remain 
in  the  drawing-room  in  fall  eyening  dress ;  the  younger  ones  by  their 
side,  also  in  ball  costume.    A  sideboard  elegantly  laid  out,  and  amplj 
furnished  with  cold  fowl,  ham,  pAtes,  fruit-tarts,  and  cakes  of  eyeiy 
description,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  yisitors,  with  choice  winei 
and  liqueurs.    It  is  the  understood  custom  not  to  refuse  the  inritaticm 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  partake  of  some  refreshment,  were  it 
only  a  glass  of  madeira  and  a  biscuit.    The  single  glasses  of  madea% 
howeyer,  continuing  to  be  taken  throughout  the  day,  form  a  yeiy  ooo- 
siderable  total,  often  visible  in  the  flushed  faces  of  the  most  respectiUe 
gentlemen.    But  **  these  ladles  are  so  fascinating,"  says  the  lively  Oscir 
Comettant,  who  has  mixed  for  three  years  in  the  best  society  of  the 
New  World,  "  that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  them  anything." 

The  new  year  is  one  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Jews ;  but  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it,  so  complicated  are 
their  ceremonies.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  one  of  their  rabbis  h» 
said,  "  Were  the  entire  sky  parchment,  the  seas  ink,  the  trees  pens,  I 
could  not  describe  all  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  Jews." 

In  China,  says  the  Journal  pour  Tous,  the  return  of  the  year  is 
celebrated  by  festivities.  The  first  month  is  named  Yai^Touit*  At 
its  approach  both  rich  and  poor  lay  aside  all  business,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  visiting  the  temples  and  theatres,  and  to  feasting.  On 
new-year's  eve  all  pending  business  must  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parties  concerned.  The  authority  of  the  mandarins  is  suspended; 
and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  at  the  settlement  of  accounts  serioo^ 
disorders  ahnost  always  ensue. 

The  Persians  have  also,  under  the  name  of  Xourouz,  their  festival  of 
the  new  year.  This  ceremony— founded  by  Djemschid,  who  regulated 
the  solar  year  in  Persia — takes  place  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of 
the  Ram,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  March.  It  is  celebrated  witb 
much  pomp  and  enthusiasm.  This  reciprocal  exchange  of  gifts  in 
Persia  extends  to  ever}-  class  of  society.  People  greet  one  another  with 
an  offering  in  their  hand,  saying,  ''  Aydrnwrhack'' — an  expression  equi- 
valent to  our  wishes  for  "  a  happy  new  year." 

♦  This  month  corresponds  with  the  middle  of  our  February. 
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Bkd  gleaniB  the  light  from  many  a  pointed  casement, 

Bed  on  the  cold  white  snow ; 
.  Lond  rings  the  GhriBtmas  mirth  firom  roof  to  basement ; 
The  dancers  come  and  go. 

ft 

Now  Beanty's  shadow  flickers  on  the  cnrtain, 
Now  Childhood's  form  flits  by; 

Like  phantom  figares  changeflil  and  uncertain 
To  one  lone  wanderer's  eye. 

Ah,  what  sad  music  seems  that  merry  measure 

To  that  child-wand'rer's  ear! 
How  distant  seem  those  sounds  of  mirth  and  pleasure ! 

How  strange  the  Christmas  cheer! 

He  crouches  shiyering  in  profound  dejection 

Beneath  the  wintry  night ; 
Bat  little  knows  he  of  home's  fond  affection, 

Or  childhood's  pure  delight. 

Afiir  he  hears  the  Christmas  joy-bells  ringing, 
Mixed  with  the  children's  mirth ; 

dear  floats  the  sound  of  fresh  young  voices  singing 
Athwart  the  frost-bound  earth. 

"Ah,  not  for  me,"  he  cries,  "  the  festive  gladness, 

For  mc  no  Christmtis  kiss ; 
I  sit  without  the  door,  in  paiii  and  sadness. 
To  hear  the  children's  bliss. 

"  They  say  God  doth  the  homeless  orphans  cherish 

With  fond  and  tender  care ; 
Ah,  why  then  doth  He  leave  me  here  to  perish 
Alone  in  my  despair  ?" 

Lo,  as  he  murmurs,  slumber  creeiieth  o'er  Lim, 

On  the  cold  earth  he  lies ; 
While  midst  the  snow  a  Vision  comes  before  him 

Out  of  the  opened  skies. 
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The  &ir  yonng  Christy  in  His  gnpemal  splendour, 
Smiles  on  that  friendless  boy ; 
"  Ah,  come,"  He  cries  in  accents  fondly  tender, 

"  And  I  will  give  thee  joy. 

**  This  earth's  best  pleasures  are  but  false  and  hollow, 

Fair  fimits,  with  bitter  core ; 
0  weary  wanderer,  come.  My  footsteps  follow 
To  Heaven's  eternal  shore. 

'*  In  that  far  countiy  shall  thy  kindred  greet  thee ; 

There  shall  thy  mother  come 
With  ontstretch'd  arms  and  loving  smiles  to  meet  thee, 
And  bid  thee  welcome  home. 

**  There  shalt  thon  hear  the  hymns  of  angels  pealing 

Amidst  the  starry  sphef^ ; 
There  for  thy  aching  limbs  find  waters  healing, 
There  balm  for  all  thy  tears. 

"  Heed  not  those  sounds  of  earthly  music  blending 

Its  measure  with  thy  sleep ; 
In  My  bright  home  is  harmony  unending- 
There  shalt  thou  Christmas  keep." 

Lo,  in  the  morning,  when  men  oped  the  portal, 
They  found  the  orphan — dead ! 

And  who  shall  doubt  that  in  the  realm  immortal 
His  Christmas  Feast  was  spread  ? 
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[t  was  at  a  masked  ball  at  the  Palais  Royal  that  mj  fatal  qnarrcl 
irith  mj  first  cousin  Andr^  de  Brissac  began.  The  qnarrel  was  about 
a  woman.  The  women  who  followed  the  footsteps  of  Philip  of  Orleans 
were  the  causes  of  many  snch  disputes ;  and  there  was  scarcely  one 
bir  head  in  all  that  glittering  throng  which,  to  a  man  versed  in  social 
histories  and  mysteries,  might  not  hare  seemed  bedabbled  with  blood. 

I  shall  not  record  the  name  of  her  for  love  of  whom  Andr^  de 
Brissac  and  I  crossed  one  of  the  bridges,  in  the  dim  August  dawn,  on 
<mr  way  to  the  waste  ground  beyond  the  church  of  Saint-Germain  des 
Prts. 

There  were  many  beautiful  vipers  in  those  days,  and  she  was  one 
of  them.  I  can  feel  the  chill  breath  of  that  August  morning  blowing 
in  my  face,  as  I  sit  in  my  dismal  chamber  at  my  chdteau  of  Puy 
Verdun  to-night,  alone  in  the  stillness,  writing  the  strange  story  of  my 
life.  I  can  see  the  white  mist  rising  from  the  river,  the  grim  outline 
of  the  Chritelet,  and  the  square  towers  of  Notre  Dame  black  against 
fte  pale  gray  sky.  Even  more  vividly  can  I  recall  Andre's  fair  young 
ice,  as  he  stood  opposite  to  me  with  his  two  friends — scoundrels  both, 
•nd  alike  eager  for  that  unnatural  fray.  We  were  a  strange  group  to 
^  seen  in  a  summer  sunrise,  all  of  us  fresh  from  the  heat  and  clamour 
of  the  Regent's  saloons — Andr^,  in  a  quaint  hunting-dress  copied  from 
•  femily  portrait  at  Puy  Verdun,  I  costumed  as  one  of  Law's  Mississippi 
Iiidians;  the  other  men  in  like  garish  frippery,  adorned  with  broideries 
M  jewels  that  looked  wan  in  the  pale  light  of  dawn. 

Our  quarrel  had  been  a  fierce  one — a  quarrel  which  could  have  but 
^  result,  and  that  the  direst.  I  had  struck  him  ;  and  the  welt  raised 
^  my  open  hand  was  crimson  upon  his  fair  womanish  face  as  he  stood 
^I^ite  to  me.  The  eastern  sun  shone  on  the  &ce  presently,  and 
ved  the  cruel  mark  with  a  deeper  red ;  but  the  sting  of  my  own 
^ixmgs  was  fresh,  and  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise  myself  for  that 
^tntal  outrage. 

To  Andr^  de  Brissac  such  an  insult  was  most  terrible.  He  was  the 
^vourite  of  Fortune,  the  favourite  of  women;  and  I  was  nothing, — 
^  rough  soldier  who  had  done  my  country  good  service,  but  in  the 
K>Qdoir  of  a  Parabdre  a  maunerless  boor. 

We  fought^  and  I  wounded  him  mortally.  Life  had  been  very 
•ireet  for  him;  and  I  think  that  a  frenzy  of  despair  took  possession  of 
^  when  he  felt  the  life-blood  ebbing  away.  He  beckoned  me  to  him 
ki  he  lay  on  the  ground.    I  went,  and  knelt  at  Mb  eidfi. 

Toil,!.  KJL 
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"Forgive  me,  Andr^!"  I  mnrmnred. 
He  took  no  more  heed  of  my  words  than  if  that  piteom  entrerty 
bad  been  the  idle  ripple  of  tlie  riyer  near  at  hand. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Hector  de  Briasac,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not  one  «ho 
lielieves  that  a  man  has  done  with  earth  because  his  eyes  glaze  and 
his  jaw  BtiflenB,  They  will  bury  me  in  the  old  vault  at  Puy  Verdun: 
and  yon  will  be  master  of  the  chiUeau.  Ah,  I  know  how  lightly  thej 
take  things  in  theee  days,  and  how  Dubois  will  laugh  when  he  beiin 
tliat  pt  has  been  killed  in  a  duel.  They  wiU  bury  me,  and  sing  masses 
for  my  aoul ;  but  yon  and  I  have  not  finishod  our  affair  yet,  my  oooBJn. 
I  will  be  with  you  when  you  least  look  to  see  me, — I,  with  ihia  nglv 
scar  upon  the  face  that  women  have  praised  and  lovod,  I  will  come 
to  you  when  your  life  seems  brightest.  1  will  come  between  von  and 
lUI  that  you  hold  fairest  and  dearest.  My  ghostly  Iiand  shall  dro|i  ^ 
l>oison  in  your  m]>  of  joy.  My  shadowy  form  ahijl  abut  the  sunligfal 
from  your  life.  Men  with  euch  iron  will  na  mme  can  do  what  lltj 
[ilcaEO,  Hector  de  Brissac.   It  is  my  will  to  haunt  you  when  I  am  dcBil," 

All  this  in  short  broken  sentences  he  whispered  into  my  ear.  1 
had  need  to  bend  my  ear  close  to  hia  dying  lips ;  bnt  the  iron  will  of 
Andre  de  Briasac  was  strong  enough  to  do  battle  with  Death,  and  1 
believe  he  said  all  he  wished  to  say  before  his  head  fell  back  upon  Itc 
velvet  cloak  they  had  spread  beneath  hira,  never  to  be  lifted  again. 

As  he  lay  there,  you  wonid  have  fancied  him  a  fragile  striphng,  loo 
fair  and  frail  for  the  struggle  called  life  ;  hut  there  are  those  who 
remember  the  brief  manhood  of  Andre  de  Oriesac,  and  who  can  b«« 
witness  to  the  terrible  force  of  that  proud  nature. 

I  stood  looking  down  at  the  young  fac«  with  that  foul  mark  Of* 
it;  and  God  knows  I  was  sorry  for  what  I  bad  done. 

Of  those  blaaphoraous  threats  which  he  liad  whispered  in  my  ew 
I  book  no  heed.  I  was  a  soldier,  and  a  believer.  There  was  ootiiln^ 
absolutely  dreadful  to  me  in  the  thought  that  I  had  killed  this  niBU. 
I  had  killed  many  men  on  the  battle-fields  and  this  one  had  dune  vn 
cruel  wrong. 

Uy  friends  would  have  had  rao  cross  the  frontier  to  eacnpe  the  wd- 
aequences  of  my  act ;  but  I  was  ready  to  face  those  consequoncea,  anJ  ^ 
remained  in  France.  I  kept  aloof  from  the  court,  and  received  » liin' 
that  I  had  best  confine  myself  to  my  own  province.  Many  masses  ii^ 
chanted  in  the  little  chapel  ofPuyA'erdun  for  the  soul  of  my  d«w 
cousin,  and  his  coffin  filled  a  niche  in  the  vault  of  our  ancestors. 

His  death  had  made  me  a  rich  man;  and  the  thought  that  it »» 
so  made  my  newly -acquired  wealth  very  hateful  to  me.  I  li^eii  > 
lonely  existence  in  the  old  chiiteau,  where  I  rarely  held  converse  wUb 
any  but  the  servants  of  the  household,  all  of  whom  had  served  t 
uouein,  and  none  of  whom  liked  me. 

It  was  a  hard  and  bitter  life.    It  galled  me,  when  I  r 
e  Tillage,  to  seQ  the  peasant-children  shrink  away  froni  i 
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seen  old  women  cross  themselves  stealthily  as  I  passed  them  by. 
Strange  reports  had  gone  forth  about  me;  and  there  were  those  who 
whispered  that  I  had  given  my  soul  to  the  Evil  One  as  the  price  of  my 
cousin's  heritage.  From  my  boyhood  I  had  been  dark  of  visage  and 
stem  of  manner;  and  hence,  perhaps,  no  woman's  love  had  ever  been 
mine.  I  remember  my  mother's  face  in  all  its  changes  of  expression ; 
but  I  can  remember  no  look  of  affection  that  ever  shone  on  me.  That 
other  woman,  beneath  whose  feet  I  laid  my  heart,  was  pleased  to  accept 
my  homage,  but  she  never  loved  me ;  and  the  end  was  treachery. 

I  had  grown  hateful  to  myself,  and  had  well-nigh  begun  to  hate  my 
fellow-creatures,  when  a  feverish  desire  seized  upon  me,  Bud  I  pined  to 
be  back  in  the  press  uid  throng  of  the  busy  world  once  again.  I  went 
back  to  Paris,  where  I  kept  myself  aloof  from  the  court,  and  where  an 
angel  took  compassion  upon  me. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  comrade,  a  man  whose  merits  had 
been  neglected,  whose  achievements  had  been  ignored,  and  who  sulked 
in  his  shabby  lodging  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  while  all  Paris  went  mad 
with  the  Scotch  Finuicier,  and  gentlemen  and  lacqueys  were  tramp- 
ling one  another  to  death  in  the  Bue  Quincampoix.  The  only  child  of 
this  little  cross-grained  old  captain  of  dragoons  was  an  incarnate  8un<> 
beam,  whose  mortal  name  was  Eveline  Duchalet. 

She  loved  me.  The  richest  blessings  of  our  lives  are  often  those 
which  cost  us  least,  I  wasted  the  best  years  of  my  youth  in  the  wor- 
ship of  a  wicked  woman,  who  jilted  and  cheated  me  at  last.  I  gave 
this  meek  angel  but  a  few  courteous  words — a  little  fraternal  tenderness 
— and  lo,  she  loved  me.  The  life  which  had  been  so  dark  and  desolate 
grew  bright  beneath  her  influence;  and  I  went  back  to  Puy  Yerdun 
with  a  fair  young  bride  for  my  companion. 

Ah,  how  sweet  a  change  there  was  in  my  life  and  in  my  home!  The 
village  children  no  longer  shrank  appalled  as  the  dark  horseman  rode 
by,  the  village  crones  no  longer  crossed  themselves;  for  a  woman  rode 
by  his  side — a  woman  whose  dharities  had  won  the  love  of  all  those 
ignorant  creatures,  and  whose  companionship  had  transformed  the 
gloomy  lord  of  the  chfiteau  into  a  loving  husband  and  a  gentle  master. 
The  old  retainers  forgot  the  untimely  fate  of  my  cousin,  and  served 
me  with  cordial  willingness,  for  love  of  their  young  mistress. 

There  are  no  words  which  can  tell  the  pure  and  perfect  happiness  of 
that  time.  I  felt  like  a  traveller  who  had  traversed  the  frozen  seas  of 
an  arctic  region,  remote  from  human  love  or  human  companionship, 
to  find  himself  on  a  sudden  in  the  bosom  of  a  verdant  valley,  in  the 
sweet  atmosphere  of  home.  The  change  seemed  too  bright  to  be  real ; 
and  I  strove  in  vain  to  put  away  from  my  mind  the  vague  suspicion 
that  my  new  life  was  but  some  fantastic  dreanu 

So  brief  were  those  halcyon  hours,  that,  looking  back  on  tJiiem  now, 
it  is  scarcely  strange  if  I  am  still  half  inclined  to  fancy  the  first  days  of 
my  married  life  could  have  been  no  more  than  a  djream. 
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Neither  in  tny  days  of  gloom  nor  in  my  days  of  happineia  tafl 
been  tronbled  by  the  recollection  of  Andre's  blaspbemons  oatb.    T^^ 
words  which  with  his  last  brcatb  be  bad  wbiBtjered  in  my  ear  w 
rnin  and  meiiuingleBS  to  me.     He  had  Tented  his  rage  in  those  ti 
threats,  as  he  might  have  venlcd  it  in  idle  cxccrationB.     That 

will  haunt  the  footsteps  of  bis  enemy  after  death  is  the  one  revrt 

irbicb  a  dying  man  can  [iromise  himself ;  and  if  men  had  power  tintf 
avenge  IbemBelvcs,  the  cnrtb  wonid  be  peopled  with  phantoms. 

I  bad  lived  for  three  years  at  Pny  Verdnn ;  sitting  alone  in  ( 
solemn  midnight  by  the  hearth  where  he  had  sat,  pacing  the  conida 
that  had  echoed  bis  footfall ;  and  in  all  that  time  my  fancy  had  nai 
BO  played  me  false  as  to  shape  the  shadow  of  the  dead. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  if  I  had  forgotten  Andre's  horrible  promiae  ? 

There  was  no  portrait  of  my  consin  at  Puy  Verdan.  It  wns  the  l| 
of  bondoir  art,  and  a  miniatnre  set  in  the  lid  of  a  gold  l>onbonni^  I 
hidden  artfiilly  in  a  ma£sive  bracelet,  was  more  faebionable  than 
clumsy  life-size  image,  fit  only  to  hang  on  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  pro- 
vinciai  chitteau  rarely  visited  by  its  owner.  My  cousin's  fair  face  had 
adorned  more  than  one  bonbonniere,  and  had  been  concealed  in  more 
than  one  bracelet ;  bnt  it  was  not  among  the  feces  that  looked  io^ 

Pfrom  the  paneled  walls  of  Pny  Verdnn. 
In  the  library  I  fonnd  a  picture  which  awoke  painful  associatjoiu^ 
It  was  the  portrait  of  a  De  Brissac,  who  had  flouriabed  in  the  lime  ef 
Francis  the  First ;  and  it  was  from  this  picture  that  my  consin  knip' 
had  copied  the  quaint  bunting-dress  be  wore  at  the  Regent's  ball.  The 

1  library  was  a  room  in  which  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  life ;  and  1 
ordered  a  curtain  to  be  hung  before  tliis  picture, 
We  had  been  married  three  months,  when  Eveline  one  day  a*k«I, 
"  Who  is  the  lord  of  the  clifiteau  nearest  to  this  ?" 
I  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 
"  My  dearest,"  I  answered,  "  do  yoa  not  know  that  Ibere  is  no  otlii''' 
cbflteau  within  forty  miles  of  Poy  Verdan  ?" 
"  Indeed  !"  she  said  ;  "  that  is  strange." 
I  asked  her  why  the  fact  seemed  strange  to  her;  and  ailer  TO"''' 
entreaty  I  obtained  from  her  the  reason  of  her  BurpriBe. 
In  her  walks  about  the  park  and  wooda  during  the  laet  month,  si''' 
bad  met  a  man  who,  by  his  di-esa  and  bearing,  whs  obvionsly  of  nob''' 
rank.    She  bad  imagined  that  he  occnpied  some  chi\teau  near  at  ii»n'l' 
and  that  his  estate  adjoined  ours.     I  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  who  tt'* 
stranger  coald  be ;  for  my  estate  of  Pny  Verdun  lay  in  the  heart  of" 
desolate  region,  and  unless  when  some  traveller's  coach  went  Imnber- 
ing  and  jingling  through  the  village,  one  had  little  more  ohanw  "' 
encountering  a  gentleman  than  of  meeting  a  demigod. 
—  _ 
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She  answeredy  in  a  tone  which  had  a  touch  of  sadness,  '^  I  see  him 
€Yeiy  day." 

"  Where,  dearest  ?" 

**  Sometimes  in  the  park,  sometimes  in  the  wood.  Yon  know  the 
little  cascade,  Hector,  where  there  is  some  old  neglected  rock-work  that 
farms  a  kind  of  cavern.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  that  spot,  and  have 
qpent  many  mornings  there  reading.  Of  late  I  have  seen  the  stranger 
there  every  morning." 

*'  He  has  never  dared  to  address  you  ?" 

"Never.  I  have  looked  up  from  my  book,  and  have  seen  him 
standing  at  a  little  distance,  watching  me  silently.  I  have  continued 
reading  ;  and  when  I  have  raised  my  eyes  again  I  have  found  him  gone. 
He  must  approach  and  depart  with  a  stealthy  tread,  for  I  never  hear 
his  footfalL  Sometimes  I  have  almost  wished  that  he]  would  speak  to 
me.  It  is  so  terrible  to  see  him  standing  silently  there." 
"  He  is  some  insolent  peasant  who  seeks  to  frighten  you." 
My  wife  shook  her  heaid. 

"  He  is  no  peasant,"  she  answered.    '^  It  is  not  by  his  dress  alone  I 
judge,  for  that  is  strange  to  me.    He  has  an  air  of  nobility  which  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake." 
"  Is  he  young  or  old  ?" 
"  He  is  young  and  handsome." 

I  was  much  disturbed  by  the  idea  of  this  stranger's  intrusion  on 
my  wife's  solitude  ;  and  I  went  straight  to  the  village  to  inquire  if  any 
itiaiiger  had  been  seen  there.  I  could  hear  of  no  one.  I  questioned 
the  servants  closely,  but  without  result.  Then  I  determined  to  accom- 
PBnj  my  wife  in  her  walks,  and  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  rank  of  the 
Btruiger. 

For  a  week  I  devoted  all  my  mornings  to  rustic  rambles  with 
BTeline  in  the  park  and  woods ;  and  in  all  that  week  we  saw  no  one 
but  an  occasional  peasant  in  sabots,  or  one  of  our  own  household 
telmming  from  a  neighbouring  farm. 

I  was  a  man  of  studious  habits,  and  those  summer  rambles  dis- 
to^bed  the  even  current  of  my  life.    My  wife  perceived  this,  and 
[     entreated  me  to  trouble  myself  no  further. 

*^  I  will  spend  my  mornings  in  the  pleasaunce.  Hector,"  she  said ; 
^the  stranger  cannot  intrude  upon  me  there." 

**  I  begin  to  think  the  stranger  is  only  a  phantasm  of  your  own 
^mantic  brain,"  I  replied,  smiling  at  the  earnest  face  lifted  to  mine. 
^k  ch&telaine  who  is  always  reading  romances  may  well  meet  hand- 
some cavaliers  in  the  woodlands.  I  daresay  I  have  Mdlle.  Scuderi  to 
thank  for  this  noble  stranger,  and  that  he  is  only  the  great  Gyrus  in 
modern  costume." 

**  Ah,  that  is  the  point  which  mystifies  me.  Hector,"  she  said.  "The 
stranger'B  costnme  is  not  modem.  He  looks  as  an  old  picture  might 
look  if  it  oonld  descend  from  its  frame.*' 
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H«-  words  pained  me,  for  Uiey  reminded  mo  of  that  hidden  T 
in  the  librarr,  and  the  qnaint  hnnting  costnme  of  orange  and  i 
which  Andr^  de  Briseac  wore  at  the  Regent's  ball. 

AflOT  this  mTwife  confined  her  walks  to  the  pleasannce;  ondfl 
many  weeks  I  heard  no  more  of  the  nameless  stranger.  I  dJnniRSedl 
thoDght  of  him  from  my  mind,  for  a  graTcr  and  hoarier  care  had  c 
npon  me.  My  wife's  health  lx;gan  to  droop.  The  change  in  her  was 
BO  gradaal  as  to  he  almost  imperceptible  to  tbose  who  watched  her 
day  by  day.  It  was  only  when  she  pnt  on  a  rich  gala  dress  which  bIic 
bad  not  worn  for  months  that  1  saw  how  wasted  the  form  mnat  be  on 
which  the  embroidered  bodice  hang  so  loosely,  and  how  wnn  and  rlim 
were  the  eyes  which  had  once  been  brilliant  as  the  jewels  she  wore  in 
her  hair. 

I  sent  a  messenger  to  Paris  to  summon  one  of  the  court  physieiani: 
but  I  knew  that  many  days  mnat  needs  elapse  before  he  conld  an-ire  si 
Pny  VerdniT. 

In  the  interval  I  watched  my  wife  with  nnntterable  fear. 

It  was  not  her  health  only  that  had  declined.  The  change  ^ 
painful  to  behold  than  any  physical  alteration.     The  bright  Mid  (QQQh 
spirit  had  raniehed,  and  in  the  place  of  my  jojona  yonng  bride  I  behi' 
a  noman  weighed  down  by  rooted  melancholy.     In  rain  I  soaght  I 
fathom  the  canee  of  my  darling's  sadncee.    She  aasnred  me  tlmt  shell 
no  reason  for  sorrow  or  discontent,  and  that  if  she  seemed  sad  with 
a  motire,  I  must  forgive  her  sadnoss,  and  consider  it  ae  a  mitforti 
rather  than  a  fanlt. 

I  told  her  that  the  conrt  physician  wonld  speedily  find  some  0 
for  her  despondency,  which  must  needs  arise  from  physical  causacdi 
she  had  no  real  gronnd  for  sorrow.     But  althongh  she  said  nolhin^l 
could  see  she  had  no  hope  or  belief  in  the  healing  powers  of  mediciM 

One  day,  when  I  wished  to  begnile  her  from  that  pensive  silem** 
which  she  was  wont  to  sit  an  hour  at  a  time,  I  told  her,  laughing,  ikfi 
she  appeared  to  have  forgotten  her  mysterious  cavalier  of  the  wood,iiii" 
it  seemed  also  as  if  he  had  forgotten  her. 

To  my  wonderment,  her  pale  face  became  of  a  Boddeo  crinuon  i  m"' 
ftvm  crimson  changed  to  pale  again  in  a  breath. 

"Yon  have  nevM  seen  him  since  yon  deserted  your  wooffla"'' 
grotto  ?"  1  said. 

She  turned  to  me  with  a  heart-rending  look. 

"  Hector,"  she  cried,  "  I  see  him  every  day  j  and  it  is  that  which  i> 
killing  me." 

She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  when  she  had  said  thia.  1  too*' 
her  in  my  arms  as  if  she  had  been  a  frightened  child,  (uid  tried  to  com- 
fort her, 

"  My  darling,  this  ia  mardnees,"  I  said.    "  Ton  know  tliat  no  Btran- 
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Tit  can  owne  to  yon  in  the  pleneauncc.  The  moat  is  t«ii  feet  wide  and 
always  fall  of  water,  and  the  gates  are  kept  locked  day  and  night  l>y 
old  Massou.  The  cbiitelame  of  a  mediicval  fortreea  need  fear  no  io- 
Itoder  in  her  antiqne  garden." 

lly  wife  shook  her  head  sadly. 

'*  1  see  hira  every  day,"  she  said. 

On  this  I  bcUeyed  that  my  wife  was  mad.  I  ehrank  from  question- 
ing her  more  closely  concerning  her  mysterious  visitant.  It  would  be 
ill,  I  thonght,  to  give  n  form  and  substance  to  the  shadow  that  tor- 
mented her  by  too  close  iaqnirj-  about  its  look  and  manner,  its  coming 
md  going, 

I  took  care  to  assnre  myself  that  no  stranger  to  the  household  could 
by  any  possibility  ponetriite  to  the  pleasaunce.  IlaviDg  done  this,  I 
waa  fain  to  await  the  coming  of  the  physician. 

He  came  at  laat.  I  revealed  to  him  the  conviction  which  was  my 
misery,  I  told  him  that  I  believed  my  wife  to  be  mad.  He  saw  her — 
spent  an  hour  alone  with  her,  and  tlien  came  to  me.  To  my  unspeak- 
able relief  he  assnred  me  of  her  sanity. 

"  It  is  JQst  possible  that  she  may  be  affected  by  one  dolosion,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  she  is  so  reasonable  upon  all  other  points,  that  I  can  scarce^ 
bring  myself  to  believe  her  the  subject  of  a  monomania.  I  am  rather 
iDclined  to  think  that  she  really  sees  the  person  of  whom  she  s]>eakB. 
She  described  hira  to  me  with  a  perfect,  minuteness.  The  description* 
ofBccnee  or  individuals  given  by  patients  afflicted  with  monomania 
•cc  always  more  or  less  disjointed  ;  bnt  your  wife  spoke  to  me  as 
clearly  and  calmly  as  I  am  now  speaking  to  you.  Are  you  sure  there 
ie  no  one  who  can  approach  her  in  that  garden  where  she  walks  ?" 

"  i  am  qnite  sure." 

"  Is  there  any  kinsman  of  your  steward,  or  hanger-un  of  your  house- 
hold,— a  yonng  man  with  a  fair  womanish  face,  very  pale,  and  rendered 
remarkable  by  a  crimson  scar,  which  looks  like  the  mark  of  a  blow  ?" 

"  My  God  r  I  cried,  as  the  light  broke  in  upon  me  all  at  once. 
"And  the  dress — the  strange  old-fashioned  dress  ?" 

"  The  man  wears  a  hunting  costume  of  purple  and  orange,"  ans- 
wered the  doctor. 

1  knew  then  that  Andr^  de  Brissac  had  kept  his  word,  and  that  in 
the  hour  when  my  life  was  brightest  hia  shadow  had  come  between  me 
and  happiness. 

1  showed  my  wife  the  picture  in  the  library,  for  I  would  fain  assure 
myself  that  there  was  some  error  in  my  fancy  about  my  cou.siu.  She 
ahook  tike  a  leaf  when  she  beheld  it,  and  clung  to  me  convulsively. 

"  This  is  witchcraft,  Hector,"  she  said.  "  The  dress  in  that  picture 
ia  tht  dress  of  the  man  I  see  in  the  plcaBaiinee;  but  the  face  is  not  hie." 

Then  she  described  to  me  the  face  of  the  stranger ;  and  it  wag  my 
'■  bee  line  for  line — Andri^  de  Bnssac,  whom  she  had  netet  bm^^ 
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in  the  flesh.    Most  vividly  of  all  did  she  deBcrii>e  the  ornel  maAnpai 

his  face,  the  trace  of  a  fierce  blow  from  an  open  hand. 

After  this  I  carried  my  wile  away  from  Puy  Verdnn.  We  wan- 
dered far — through  tlie  southern  provincee,  and  into  tlie  very  heart 
of  Switzerland.  1  thought  to  distance  the  ghastly  phantom,  and  I 
fondly  hoped  that  change  of  scene  would  bring  peace  to  my  wife. 

It  was  not  so.  Go  where  we  would,  ihe  ghost  of  Andre  de  BriBftt 
followed  us.  To  my  eyes  that  fatal  shadow  oever  revealed  itself.  That 
wotild  have  been  too  poor  a  vengeance.  It  was  my  wife's  innocenl 
heart  which  Andre  made  the  instromcnt  of  his  revenge.  The  unholj' 
presence  destroyed  her  life.  My  constant  companionship  could  not 
shield  her  from  the  horrible  intruder.  In  vain  did  I  watch  her ;  in 
vain  did  I  strive  to  comfort  her. 

"  He  will  not  let  mo  be  at  peace,"  she  said ;  "  he  comes  between  a*, 
Hector.  He  is  standing  between  us  now.  I  can  see  his  face  with  the 
red  mark  upon  it  plainer  than  I  see  yonra." 

One  fair  moonlight  night,  when  we  were  together  in  a  monnt«in 
village  in  the  Tyrol,  my  wife  cast  hei-sclf  at  my  feet,  and  told  me  ahu 
was  the  worst  and  vilest  of  women. 

"  I  have  confessed  all  to  my  director,"  she  said  ;  "  from  the  firet  1 
have  not  hidden  my  sin  from  Heaven.  But  I  feel  that  death  ia  nt»r 
me ;  and  before  I  die 'I  would  fain  reveal  my  sin  to  you." 

"  What  sin,  my  sweet  one  ?" 

"  When  first  the  stranger  came  to  mo  in  the  forest,  his  preacnoe  be- 
wildered and  distressed  me,  and  I  shrank  from  him  as  from  something 
strange  and  terrible.  He  came  again  and  again ;  by  and  by  I  found  raj- 
self  thinking  of  him,  and  watching  for  his  coming.  His  image  hanntcJ 
me  perpetually ;  I  strove  in  vain  to  shut  his  face  out  of  my  mind.  The 
followed  an  interval  in  which  I  did  not  see  him  ;  and,  to  my  shaOE 
and  anguish,  I  found  that  life  seemed  dreary  and  desolate  witboni 
him.  After  that  came  the  time  in  which  he  haunted  the  pleasanntS; 
and — 0,  Hector,  kill  me  if  you  will,  for  I  deserve  do  mercy  atyow 
hands ! — I  grew  in  those  days  to  count  the  hours  that  must  elapse  be- 
fore his  coming,  to  take  no  pleasure  save  in  the  sight  of  that  pole  Ti^ 
with  the  red  brand  upon  it.  He  plucked  all  old  familiar  joys  out  <» 
my  heart,  and  left  m  it  but  one  weird  unholy  pleasure— the  delight  of 
his  presence.  For  a  year  I  have  lived  but  to  sec  him.  And  now  ctn* 
me,  Hector ;  for  this  is  my  sin.  Whether  it  comes  of  the  I 
my  own  heai't,  or  is  the  work  of  witchcraft,  I  know  not ;  tnt  I  Id 
that  I  have  striven  against  this  wickedness  in  vain," 

I  took  my  wife  to  my  breast,  and  forgave  her.  In  sooth,  whatW 
I  to  forgive  ?  Was  the  fatality  that  overshadowed  us  any  work  of  b( 
On  the  next  night  she  died,  with  her  hand  in  mine;  and  at  thefl 
last  aho  told  me,  sohbing  and  uffr\glvt«d,  that  /«  was  by  her  side. 
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Who  and  what  is  Dykwynkyn  ?  Is  it  a  town  in  Wales,  or  the  name 
of  a  Scandinayian  warrior,  or  of  an  oasis  in  Central  America,  or  of  a 
sabetitate  for  coffee,  or  of  a  recently-inyented  perfume,  or  of  a  Saxon 
god,  or  of  a  newly-discovered  sort  of  for,  or  the  title  of  a  sensation 
drama? 

Dykwynkyn  is  none  of  these ;  Dykwynkyn  is  the  theatrical  playbill 
name  of  the  artist  who  invents  and  produces  the  masks — the  famous 
masks  seen  in  the  famous  pantomimes  produced  at  Christmas  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre. 

And  aprc^s  of  the  production  of  pantomimes,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
flort  of  theatrical  entertainments,  we  wonder  if  any  of  our  readers, 
'*  Bitting  at  a  play,**  ever  thought  of  the  amount  of  genius,  skill, 
labour,  patience,  and  hard  work  expended  in  preparing  the  dramatic 
dish  set  before  him.  If  he  or  she  be  not  theatrical  habitues^  let  us, 
like  Asmodeus  in  the  famous  story,  lift  off  the  roof-tops. 

The  first  roof,  then,  that  melts  from  sight  is  that  of  a  pleasant 
house  in  Kensington,  Brompton,  or  St.  John's  Wood.  A  pale  gentle- 
man, with  unbrushed  hair,  is  writing  rapidly  by  the  light  of  a  large 
apectral  lamp.  Now  he  dips  his  pen  into  a  silver  inkstuid,  and  now 
he  dips  his  lips  into  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  seltzer- water ;  now  he 
lises  and  paces  the  room,  and  passes  his  outstretched  fingers  through 
his  hair;  then  lights  an  odorous  havannah,  and  sits  and  writes  again. 
This  is  a  dramatic  author  writing  a  play,  farce,  drama,  or  whatever  it 
may  be. 

"  But"  (for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  here  imagine  a  reader  rais- 
ing an  objection)  "  silver  inkstands,  pleasant  houses,  brandy-and-seltzer, 
and  havannahs !  I  thought  dramatic  authors  dwelt  in  garrets,  and 
lived  upon  cow-heel  and  tripe — ^when  they  could  get  it  upon  credit — 
and  let  noblemen  and  gentlemen  kick  them  and  give  them  guineas ; 
that  they  pawned  their  blankets  in  the  winter ;  and  were  grateful  for 
a  pint  of  beer.** 

So  they  were,  dear  reader,  in  the  good  old  days — those  particularly 
prime  old  days  read  of  in  the  works  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Pope.  "  Mais  nous  avons  changi  tout  cela^^  in  these  degene- 
rate modem  times. 

Another  roof  vanishes — the  reader  will  understand  that  these 
houses  and  their  inhabitants  are  fancy  sketches,  and  not  photographs; 
the  roof  of  a  very  fine  house — indeed  a  house  a  little  too  ornate  inside 
and  out  The  owner  sits  in  a  gorgeous  study  littered  with  papers. 
He  wean  a  tremendous  robe-de-clunnbre  and  a  fiery  Fez*,  %iiiii  tc^Tsi  Xk^ 
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fonnatioD  of  his  nose  and  lips  we  should  jndgc  that  he  is  noti 
nncoimccted  by  descent  with  tlie  most  ancient  people  of  the  world. 
He  is  a  managor  choosing  what  piec«  he  shiiU  produce.  Shall  it  be 
"  The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halle,"  or  "  Patsey  the  boy  of 
'98," — the  public  hae  taken  kindly  to  Irish  subjecLs  lately, — or  "  the 
death  of  the  Doge,  and  the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic,"  a  Venetian  sub- 
ject ?  Ib  he  balancing  the  different  degrees  of  literary  merit  of  the 
several  plays  ?  Not  he !  He  is  thinking  that  in  Venice  they  «are 
velvets,  and  that  the  people  In  the  pit  like  velvets.  He  sympaUiii« 
with  a  taste  for  gorgeone  raiment,  and  loves  gold  chains  of  arabeiqne 
pattern.  Now  in  Ireland  there  is  an  over-predominance  of  fneie :  it 
is  all  gray  and  green,  without  one  slash  of  gold  or  scarlet.  The  actors 
should  be  draped  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  corps  de  battel  shonld  be 
tindraped  aa  mach — well — as  much  as  public  taete  Trill  permit. 

Another  roof  blends  with  the  clouds,  and  discloses  a  home  »heK 
Taste  reigns  a  presiding  goddess.  A  pale  gentleman  in  a  telvcl 
jacket  is  looking  ont  of  window  and  biting  bis  lips.  He  is  a  celebrated 
Bcenic  artist.  He  has  decided  for  "  Tlie  harp  tliat  once,  &c.,"  ht  he 
can  introduce  a  grand  allegorical  scene — "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters 
— with  gauze  fountains,  muslin  waves,  silver  foam,  and  dishevelled 
nymphs  playing  golden  harjjs  as  they  disport  tberoselvcs  in  traneparent 
and  translucent  streams.  "  That  is  the  sort  of  thing,  my  boy,"  cxdaims 
the  delighted  manager ;  "  green  drapery,  and  deviliah  little  of  it- 
High  art — lots  of  limbs  and  loads  of  Dutch  metal." 

The  ballet-master  is  inventing  a  divertissement  which  most  embmf 
harps,  Ireland,  bathing,  swimming,  and  graceful  poses.  One  idea  strikes 
him.  Could  not  the  nymphs  splash  each  other  with  diaraond-dmps. 
and  Leprechauns  run  down  from  the  hills  "  like  twenty  tbonsand  rilK 
invite  the  nynipha  to  dry  land,  and  there  dance  with  them  ?  the  Lepra- 
ciianns  in  red,  the  nymphs  in  green  ;  four  harpists,  who  could  almoel 
make  their  instruments  pronounce  the  word  "  Mavonraeen,"  tu  Bean 
their  echoes  through  the  mountains.  The  effect  would  be,  as  i  bnr 
leaque  writer  might  say,  "  el-efAo-trical !" 

The  ballet-raaater  glides  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra.    That  professor  sits  down  to  compose  the  music.     He  d«*     ^ 
not  compose  with  a  piano,  but  with  pen  and  ink.    When  he  invena^ 
tune,  he  does  not  take  hia  violin  out  of  its  case,  but  a  pencil  from  W 
pocket.     Wlien  he  requires  a  popular  air,  he  does  not  evolve  it  w  ' 
his  own  inner  consciousness,  but  listens  to  the  voices  of  his  chila 
singing  in  the  garden. 

The  theatrical  hair-dresser — I  beg  his  pardon,  perruquier — ^po 
over  the  manufacture  of  a  bald  wig — a  singular  contradiction  in  ti 
if  we  imagine  a  man  simulating  baldness  by  means  of  a  wig  1 
theatrical  hosier  is  making  stockings ;  the  theatrical  bootinake-r  si 
ing  to  outdo  all  his  former  efforts — and  prices — in  the  shoeing  off 
Xeprtchanns ;  the  Uiealr\cB.\  \vB,\.-iMite  «  busy  inventing  a  t 
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that  is  to  look  at  one  and  the  same  time  like  a  fairy  coronet  and  the 
Lord  Mayor's  coachman's  three-cornered  cocked-hat ;  the  modellers  are 
moulding  the  ornamental  portion  of  the  harps ;  the  scene-painters  are 
shutting  their  eyes  and  imagining  cool  greens;  the  corps-de-ballet  is 
"  practising"  the  snper-master  in  drilling  his  frowsy  sqnad ;  and  the 
stage-manager  is  laying  ont  the  mise  en  sckne. 

As  by  the  kindness  of  the  treasurer  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  we 
were  permitted  to  see  some  of  the  old  accounts,  we  are  enabled  to  give 
some  interesting  details  as  to  the  salaries  of  that  extraordinary  period 
known  in  and  out  of  theatres  as  the  "  palmy  days  of  the  British  drama." 
We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  digression ;  but  we  shall  not  transgress  for 
more  than  a  page  or  so. 

The  payment  of  all  these  heroines  and  heroes — these  Pagan  godd  and 
goddesses,  kings,  queens,  commanders,  lovers,  villains,  valets,  misers, 
nabobs,  cobblers,  ladies,  and  waiting- women — these  exploiters  of  human 
passions  and  authors'  manuscript— these  dealers  in  mystery  and  emo- 
tions— ^Was  of  course  weekly ;  any  other  mode  of  remuneration  would 
be  impossible.  Conceive  a  dramatic  artist  charging  for  items^  as  in  an 
ordinary  bill,  after  this  fashion  : 

Co^^jn, —Thursday,  Jan,  26. 

To  making  loye  to  the  Lady  Ildefonza       .        .        .  £0  10  0 

To  scaling  garden- wall  of  ditto 0  15  0 

To  quarrel  with  brother  of  ditto         .        .        .        .  0  12  0 

To  combat  with  the  same    .        .        .        .        .        .  0  15  0 

To  reconciliation 0    6  0 

To  three  hearty  comedy  laughs 0    3  0 

Total £3    0    0 

The  difference  between  the  amounts  paid  half  a  century  ago  in  com- 
parison with  the  sums  now  paid  is  extraordinary.  On  reference  to 
the  salary-list  of  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1803,  We  found  some  re- 
markable items.  The  name  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  place- 
man, statesman,  orator,  manager,  and  author,  is  down  for  31/.  10^. 
This,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  his  salary  as  manager — the  sum  he 
allowed  himself  &n  the  hooks,  Tom  Sheridan  foUows  for  6/.  15^.  Jack 
Bannister  junior  had  9/.  as  stage-manager,  and  17/.  as  actor — a  re- 
markable salary  in  those  days,  when  such  public  favourites  as  Pope, 
Wroughton,  and  even  Jack  Johnstone,  the  famous  actor  of  Irish 
parts,  received  only  15/.  The  celebrated  Dowton  and  Dickey  Snett, 
of  facetious  memory,  got  12/.;  and  Henry  Johnstone  (Rugantino  John- 
stone as  he  was  called)  was  a  ten-pounder;  as  also  was  the  stately 
Barrymore,  the  original  Pizarro.  Mr.  Bym,  the  celebrated  ballet- 
master,  received  10/.;  and  lower  down  the  list  there  is  an  item,  Bym 
junior,  1/. ;  this  is  the  present  Mr.  Oscar  Bym,  who  must  have  been 
extremely  juvenile  in  the  year  1803.  Palmer  is  marked  at  9/.;  Wewitzer 
at  7/.;  and  Holland  at  6/.    Grimaldi — the  fiunous  Joe — ^got  4/.    Hear 
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modelled  in  clay  in  exactly  the  aame  way  that  a  aoulptor  modek  a  boat. 
The  clay  &ce  is  then  oiled,  and  a  plaster-caBt  is  taken  from  it.  Bromi 
paper,  soaked  in  water,  is  then  placed  bit  by  bit  and  layer  npim  layer 
in  the  oast^  and  pasted  and  sponged  together.  This  is  allowed  to  irj; 
and  when  it  is  taken  ont,  it  is  a  hard  concrete  mass,  as  unbreakable  u 
the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nnt.  It  is  then  painted,  wig^ed,  whisk^ied,  eje- 
browed;  the  eyes  are  placed  in  it^  and  on  Boxing-night  the  artist  if 
placed  inside  it;  and  the  little  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  the  silver  hsir 
and  tik^  cheeks  ''  half  flesh  half  fimit"  in  the  boxes,  and  the  yoong  per- 
sons in  shirt-sleeves  and  perspiration  in  the  galleiy,  roar  widi  laughter 
or  thrill  with  terror,  according  to  Dykwynkyn's  intenti<m. 

Before  conclnding,  let  ns  express  our  thanks  to  the  present  levwt 
of  Drory  Lane,  Mr.  Chatterton,  for  his  coorteBy  in  permitting  the  ni- 
veiling  of  wonders  concealed  from  the  general  eye ;  and  let  ns  hope  tiba^ 
he  will  succeed  in  making  his  theatre  a  home  for  the  poetical  driina. 
We  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Richard  Wynn  Eeene,  and  wish  him  well 
throng  his  arduous  labours  in  fairy-land,  gnome-landt  coral  grol^  ni 
magic  mountain-top. 

T.  W.  BOBEBISOK. 
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PART  THE  THIRD 

'  I  WALKED  bIowIj  hcHne,  oppresBed  with  thought  and  Borrow.  Though 
the  tide  of  peril  had  risen  around  Aline,  and  the  sound  of  the  waves  was 
thundering  in  my  ears,  I  could  not  keep  my  mind  to  her  share  in  the 
oomplication  of  dangers  with  whioh  I  felt  we  were  heset.  The  misery, 
the  remorse,  the  terror,  which  Cl^mence  was  suffering  filled  me  with 
such  compassion  as  left  no  room  in  my  heart  for  anger  towards  the 
woman  so  basely  deceived  and  bo  cruelly  awakened. 

'  Thoroughly  wcm  out  by  fatigue  and  excitement,  and  oppressed  by 
a  sense  of  much  thought  which  must  yet  be  gone  through,  and  which  I 
had  not  then  the  power  to  arrange,  I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed  and 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  When  my  gargon  de  magasin  came  to  rouse 
me  as  usual,  I  told  him  he  must  for  this  once  do  as  well  as  he  could 
without  me.  I  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  inexorable  necessity  of  sleep; 
that  dread  want  which  will  not  be  denied,  and  which  follows  exhaustion 
of  mind  far  more  surely  than  it  follows  physical  fatigue.  The  day 
was  far  advanced  when  I  awoke,  and  though  I  had  then  shaken  off  the 
positive  weariness  which  had  oppressed  me,  I  was  glad  that  the  neces- 
sity for  attending  to  the  claims  of  my  business  made  it  imperative  to 
postpone  thought  for  some  time.  I  sent  to  inquire  for  Gomel  late  in 
the  day,  and  learned  that  he  was  well. 

'  The  evening  was  drawing  on,  and  I  had  been  occupied  since  I  had 
risen  exclusively  with  business,  so  that  I  had  had  no  time  to  dwell  on 
the  subjects  which  had  so  pressing  an  interest  for  me,  when  a  servant  in 
a  handsome  sombre  livery  entered  the  shop  and  addressed  my  assistant^ 
who,  after  a  few  minutes,  referred  the  matter  of  their  colloquy  to  me. 
It  was  this :  the  servant  said  his  mistress  was  about  to  leave  Paris  on  a 
long  journey,  and  not  wishing  to  be  encumbered  with  a  number  of 
keys,  she  desired  to  £ave  the  locks  of  her  travelling  cases  altered,  and 
all  made  to  correspond,  and  he  had  been  directed  to  inquire  whether  I 
could  attend  her  on  the  following  day  to  receive  her  orders  for  the 
necessary  alterations.  I  was  deeply  engaged  with  my  books  wh^  the 
question  was  put  to  me,  and  I  answered  hastily: 

^Tes;  enter  the  address  and  hour  in  the  order-book;"  and  again 
tnmed  to  my  accounts.  I  did  not  obs^re  any  thing  further,  and  the 
servant  left  the  shop. 
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'  "WTien  bnsinesB  was  over  and  night  had  closed  in,  I  eat  down  aloB 
to  think  over  tlic  conversation  I  had  had  with  Cl^mence,  and  to  con- 
sider whether  I  onght  to  uTite  to  Aline,  tell  her  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  urge   her  to  prolong  her  etay  in  England  as  much  ns  possible, 
nntil   the   eminently  probable   event   of  old  ComeVs    death   shoulil 
enable  ns  to  get  rid  of  Deligny.    I  at  length  decided  upon  doing  so ; 
and  then  it  occaired  to  mc  that  I  had  lost  a  good  opportunity  of  for- 
warding a  private  letter  to  my  sister  with  perfect  safety  by  the  hands 
of  Madame   Delasborde,  who   would  donbtlesa  have   willingly  taken 
charge  of  one,  which  I  could  have  had  addressed  by  Ci^mence.    1 
came  to  the  conclusion,  however,  on  reflection,  that  the  risk  of  wrif- 
ing  by  the  ordinary  method  was  less  than  the  risk  which  might  I* 
incnrred  by  her  remaining  in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things;  and  [ 
was  also  anxions  to  let  her  know  she  had  been  mistaken  in  supposia;: 
that  the  box  which  she  had  confided  to  my  care  contained  any  thing  of 
valne,  and  to  learn  from  hev  what  it  was  which  she  had  supposed  it  lo 
contain.     Thinking  of  this,  I  mechanically  pnt  my  hand  in  my  pockei, 
seeking  the  key  of  the  important  box.    It  was  not  there.     This  snr- 
prised  and  perplexed  me.     I  endeavoured  to  recal  the  amalleet  circoni- 
stances  which  had  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  my  opening  the  safe  ami 
transmitting  Aline's  jewels  to  Madame  Delasborde.    In  reality  it  nos 
only  on  the  previous  evening  these  circnmstances  had  taken  place;  boi 
I  had  nndergone  so  much  excitement  since,  that  the  time  seemni 
trebled,  and  I  conld  hardly  believe  that  such  a  recapitulation  reqnirtsl 
me  to  look  back  to  only  yesterday.    When  I  had  succeeded  in  recalling' 
all  the  particulars  of  what  had  occun'ed,  I  arrived  at  the  concluaon 
that,  finding  only  a  bracelet  of  berries  in  the  box,  and  judging  tiis! 
Aline  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  she  had  placed  something  i>^ 
especial  value  in  it,  I  had  not  thought  any  more  nhont  it,  bnt  h»^ 
merely  replaced  the  bos  in  the  safe  without  withdrawing  the  key.    "^h1 
will  be  troublesome,  however,  if  I  have  lost  it,"  I  thought;  "I  eM^H 
have  to  make  another.    By  the  way,  I  wonder  where  I  left  the  ^>f^H 
mould."    I  took  up  a  candle  and  went  into  mj  closed-up  shop  tole^^V 
for  this  article.    I  went  behind  the  counter  and  drew  out  a  drawer  il>- 
which  I  usually  kept  such  things.    There  lay  the  mould.    I  put  it  in  m^ 
pocket  with  a  vague  kind  of  purpose  of  "seeing  abont  it"  in  the  mom^ 
ing,  and  as  I  did  so,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  order-book,  which  lay  npoi^ 
the  counter.    "  I  may  as  well  see  what  time  is  at  my  disposal,  and  whe-'^ 
ther  it  comes  early  or  late,"  I  thought,  remembering  the  errand  of  tl 
servant.    I  opened  the  book  and  found  this  entry; 

"To  wait  on  Madame  Delasborde,  Eue  de  Madame  GO,  at  f 
o'clock  r.M." 

'Madame  Delasborde!  This  lady  was  Aline'sfriend,  the  elegantU 
to  whom  I  had  transmitted  Aline's  jewels  early  the  previous  evM " 
Her  departure  then  must  have  been  delayed ;  for  I  had  under 
■-.iftoni  Cornel  that  she  had  intended  to  leave  Paris  at  daybreak  (Hi  li 
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morning  of  the  day  that  had  just  closed.  The  delay  was  rather  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  for  me;  J  would  now  write  my  letter,  get  Cl^mence 
to  address  it,  before  I  went  to  Madame  Delasborde's  hotel  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  by  requesting  Cl^mence  also  to  send  the  letter  to  that  lady, 
avoid  identification  of  myself  in  any  way  with  the  Countess  de  Corandeuil. 

*  I  returned  to  my  sitting-room,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  Aline.  I 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  writing,  and  a  poor  narrator  at  any  time,  and 
the  task  proved  lengthy  and  wearisome.  The  night  wore  on,  as  I 
wrote,  and  the  clocks  were  striking  one  when  I  had  reached  that  point 
in  my  narrative  which  related  to  the  abstraction  of  Aline's  letter  by 
Deligny,  and  his  mysterious  seclusion  in  her  rooms  while  it  was  in  his 
possession.  While  I  was  writing  the  words,  "Neitlier  the  unhappy 
Cl^mence  nor  myself  can  penetrate  the  motive  of  this  extraordinary 
proceeding.  Supposing  his  object  was  to  copy  your  letter,  in  which 
we  cannot  discern  any  possible  purpose,  he  could  have  done  it  in  a  few 
minutes" — a  sudden  thought  struck  me,  which  sent  the  blood  throb- 
bing through  my  veins  with  fearful  force  and  speed.  It  came  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  revealing  hidden  things  indeed,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, leaving  deeper  darkness  behind,  and  striking  me  almost  blind 
in  its  passage.  No,  he  could  not  have  required  to  copy  the  letter, 
but  he  might  have  wanted  to  forge  the  handwriting ! 

*The  jewels — the  order  in  Aline's  hand — the  lady  who  came  for 
them — ^the  time  named  for  her  departure — finally,  Deligny's  sudden 
parting  with  Clemence!  I  started  from  my  seat,  and  advanced  to  the 
door.  What  was  I  going  to  do  ?  I  stood  irresolute,  trying,  for  some 
time  vainly,  to  arrange  my  thoughts,  to  put  my  suspicions  in  order,  to 
challenge  their  cause  and  origin,  to  follow  their  course,  and  finally,  to 
determine  upon  my  own.  I  need  not  describe  to  you,  father,  the  terrible 
struggle  in  my  mind.  Over  all  the  arguments  of  my  suspicions,  of  the 
sudden  inspiration  of  fear,  one  consideration  rose  dominant.  Would 
Deligny  have  been  satisfied  with  so  small  a  booty  ?  Would  he  have 
relinquished  the  prospect,  which  his  power  over  Clemence  assured  to 
him,  of  getting  Gomel's  wealth  ultimately  into  his  possession,  for  the 
sake  of  a  comparatively  paltry  present  gain  ?  The  jewels  were  worth  a 
few  thousand  francs  at  most,  for  the  former  countess  had  been  able  to 
»8ave  but  little  from  the  wreck  of  her  wealth  and  state,  in  the  tempest 
of  the  Revolution.  Supposing  my  wildest  suspicions  to  be  true,  the 
enormous  audacity  of  the  enterprise  did  not  astonish  me.  Its  success 
would  entirely  depend  on  Jean  Gomel's  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the 
identity  of  Madame  Delasborde  ;  a  circumstance  easily  ascertainable  by 
Deligny  in  the  interval  between  his  seeing  the  letter,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  jewels  to  the  person  in  whose  hands  I  had  placed  them. 

'Supposing  it  to  be  all  true — true  to  an  extent  of  which  I  saw 
only  a  sort  of  confused  and  frightened  vision — supposing  Deligny  had 
forged  the  order  for  the  jewels,  had  employed  his  mistress  to  personate 
Madame  Delasborde,  and  had  made  his  escape  fh)m  Paris  with  her 
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OD  that  same  evening  (and  it  mnxt  have  be^n  about  liia  timft  tfa* 
lady  had  been  iii  her  carriage  at  the  portc-coch^re  that  Delignj  had 
met  CK'monce  at  the  little  gat«,  dressed  in  traTelling  costume); — if  all 
this  were  indeed  tme,  and  not  the  dream  of  my  imi^nation.  Aline  hod 
escaped  on  eaey  terms  from  the  power  of  Deligny.  His  power  over 
her,  as  far  as  he  knew  it,  had  not  been  really  fieriona ;  it  was  only  as  / 
loiew  it,  that  it  was  formidable.  I  reminded  myeelf  of  this ;  I  argaed 
■with  my  own  perplexity,  that  as  hn  had  the  means  of  calculating 
matters,  he  conid  not  hope  to  make  mnch  of  Aline'a  secret ;  and  lii» 
power  over  Clemence  conld  be  eserciscd  only  by  forcing  her  to  mukc 
him  master  of  Cornel's  wealth  after  his  death  by  becoming  his  wifu. 
The  combinations  were  easy  to  make;  and  when  I  recalled  what  CI» 
monco  had  said  about  a  woman,  for  whom  Dcligny  had  betrayed  her— 
a  woman  who  was  his  mistress,  and  who  donbtless  would  prefer  a  loaer 
aod  immediate  gain  to  a  larger  and  distant  one,  purchased  at  the  pni'e 
of  her  lover's  marriage,  and  added  Deligny's  distaste  to  Cl^mcncc,  imd 
the  weariness  of  her  which  he  conld  not  disguise,  even  when,  as  ebf 
had  said,  such  dcmonstTation  was  hardly  prudent, — tbc  result  coni^ 
ont  pretty  clearly.  As  the  first  agitation  of  the  shocJi  of  snepicion 
subsided,  the  whole  thing  arranged  itself.  Suspense  was  mibearaliloi 
I  could  not  endure  it  until  the  morning ;  and  I  resolved  to  proceed  ni 
once,  even  at  that  unseemly  honr,  to  Madame  Dclasborde's  hotel,  iui<l 
ascertain  from  the  concierge,  whom  a  generous  fee  wonld  recompcis' 
for  the  disturbance,  whether  his  lady  had  been  absent  at  eight  o'clixl> 
on  the  evening  of  the  previous  day.  I  hurriedly  folded  the  sheets  ef 
paper  on  which  my  letter  to  Aline  was  written,  thrast  them  into  a  hreufit- 
pocket,  and  went  out  into  the  summer  night,  from  the  home  in  ifbii-'li 
I  had  been  reasonably  prosperous.  I  have  never  seen  it  since,  fatJii^: 
and  I  often  wonder  who  lives  there  now ! 

'I  need  not  have  feared  disturbing  the  concierge  at  No.  GO  Roe  dc 
Madame.  Some  of  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  were  holding  a  loi'' 
reception  that  night ;  and  several  carriages  were  drawn  up  before 
the  porte-cochere,  the  doors  were  open,  and  the  vanlt-like  passai.!^ 
into  the  coiir  was  lighted  by  a  swinging  oil-lamp.  The  door  of  ti"' 
lodge  waa  open,  and  the  portly  figure  and  good-humoured  face  of  ll^- 
concicrge  were  visible,  as  he  talked  with  a  select  group  of  servants,  wl^" 
waited  the  descent  of  their  masters  and  mistresses  from  the  Irilli^' 
rooms  above.  They  looked  at  me  cnrioUBly,  but  not  rudely,  as  I  lit*^ 
near.     I  daresay  I  looked  haggard  and  wild  enough. 

"  Madame  Delaaborde  lives  here,  does  she  not  ?"   I  sdced,  I 
having  saluted  the  concierge  and  Iiia  companions. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  with  some  cui-iosity  in  his  tone. 

"  Can  you  tell  mo  whether  she  was  at  home  on  Tuesday  DveniflKV 
eight  o'clock  ?" 

"  I  can  tell  yon ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  jonr  n 
coming  at  such  an  boui  \a  ask  such  a  question." 
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"I  have  a  very  important  reaflon,"  I  began;  bnt  at  that  moment 
a  man  stepped  ont  from  behind  the  group,  and  I  recognised  the  servant 
who  had  come  to  my  shop. 

"  Why,  yon  are  Leronx,  the  locksmith  of  the  Ene  T ^,"  he  said, 

in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  am.  I  have  no  impertinent  motive  in  asking 
the  question  I  have  just  put  to  the  concierge,  and  I  will  explain  my 
reasons  for  doing  so  to  your  lady  to-morrow,  but  I  must  know  to-night. 
She  went,  did  she  not,  to  the  H6tel  de  Corandeuil  on  Tuesday  evening 
— by^^the  bye,  you  would  of  course  have  been  with  her,  my  friend — and 
there  received  a  parcel  to  take  to  Madame  de  Corandeuil  in  London  ?" 

*  The  man  looked  at  me  in  amazement,  and  replied, 

"Certainly  not;  Madame  only  came  to  Paris  from  St.  Cloud  an 
hour  before  she  sent  me  to  order  a  locksmith  to  attend  her  to-day. 
You  were  the  nearest,  and  so  I  selected  you." 

"  And  when  is  Madame  going  to  England  ?"  I  asked. 

"How  do  you  know  she  is  going  to  England?"  said  the  man 
quickly;  "I  only  told  you  she  was  going  to  travel;  I  said  nothing 
about  England." 

"Never  mind,  my  friend,"  I  answered;  "I  meant  no  offence;  if 
you  prefer  not  to  answer  my  question,  let  it  alone ;  I  will  explain 
to-morrow." 

"  Madame  will  start  oil  Saturday,"  said  the  man.  I  thanked  him, 
saluted  the  company,  and  turned  away;  leaving  them,  no  doubt,  to 
much  speculation  and  wonderment. 

*  My  suspicion  then  was  correct.  All  was  as  I  had  thought,  had 
hoped.  Aline  and  Cl^mence  were  both  free  from  the  power  of  this  man. 
When  Aline  should  understand  the  value  of  such  freedom,  she  would 
not  regret  its  price,  and  Clemence  already  estimated  it  highly,  though 
erroneously.  It  would  be  necessary  to  communicate  the  occurrence 
to  the  Count,  and  he  would,  of  course,  take  steps  to  have  Deligny 
pursued;  but  there  was  little  reason  to  apprehend  success  in  such  an 
attempt.  There  was  no  clue  to  the  direction  in  which  the  accomplices 
had  gone,  and  thirty  hours  had  already  elapsed  since  the  robbery,  un- 
suspected by  any  living  being  but  myself,  had  been  perpetrated.  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  delay  its  discovery  for  several  hours  longer, 
until  indeed  I  should  be  obliged  to  wait  on  Madame  Delasborde.  And 
now  I  regretted  that  I  had  yielded  to  the  impulse  which  had  induced 
me  to  make  inquiry  at  her  hotel.  Had  I  seen  only  the  concierge,  the 
matter  would  have  been  of  little  consequence;  but  the  footman  had  seen 

me,  had  recognised  me  as  the  locksmith  of  the  Rue  T ;  and  when 

I  should  have  to  explain  on  the  morrow  to  Madame  Delasborde  the 
motive  of  my  questions,  how  should  I  contrive  to  avoid  supplying  her 
feminine  curiosity  and  quickness  with  a  liint  of  some  tie  between  Aline 
and  myself?  This,  however,  was  but  a  trivial  matter  in  comparison 
with  the  great  discovery  I  had  made,  and  it  might  well  be  laid  aside  for 
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the  present.  T  now  began  t«  feel  extreme  inipatiencG  to  see  Clemence. 
I  would  sGc  her  at  the  earliest  hour  poMible  in  the  morning,  and  pre- 
pare her  for  the  formal  intimation  of  the  robbery  which  must  reach 
Gomel.  The  hoars  seemed  endless  till  the  time  at  which  I  conld  see  her 
should  arrive.  I  had  not  either  power  or  inclination  to  rest  in  the  inkr- 
val;  the  long  sleep  of  the  previous  day  had  refreshed  me;  and  now  ihia 
norel  and  strong  excitement  held  my  nerves  and  senses  in  the  fullrat 
wakefiilnesa.  I  wandered  restlessly  about,  longing  for  the  minntes  to  slip 
more  rapidly  away,  and  no  doobt  occasionally  attracting  the  att«ntion 
of  even  the  somnolent  watchmen.  At  last  I  turned  ray  steps  mechani- 
cally towards  the  H(itel  de  Corandenil,  and  found  myself,  without 
thinking  whither  I  was  going,  in  the  small  street  at  the  back  of  the 
buiiding. 

'  I  approached  the  gate  at  which  I  had  parted  with  Clemence  od 
the  prorioua  night,  thinking  of  the  interview  which  had  taken  plare 
there  between  her  and  Deligny,  and  wondering  if  it  would  grieve  her, 
despite  her  jealous  anger,  when  she  should  Icam,  by  the  news  that  i 
had  to  tell  her,  that  that  interview  was  their  last.  I  laid  my  hand  idly 
upon  the  gat«,  as  I  glanced  at  the  dark  pile  of  building,  and  the  clondj 
sky  above,  through  which  the  moon  was  sailing;  and,  to  my  surprise, 
it  yielded  to  my  light  and  idle  touch.  I  started  violently  as  it  fell 
back,  noiselessly,  upon  its  hinges.  How  came  the  gate  to  bo  open? 
How  could  Clfimcnce  have  been  so  careless  ?  The  apartments  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Corandenil,  to  say  nothing  of  the  remainder  of  the  hotel, 
were  exposed  to  any  danger  that  might  arise  from  such  an  oversigbt. 
I  determined  to  enter  the  hotel,  arouse  Clemence,  and  have  the  gotu 
secured.  I  accordingly  passed  the  windows  of  the  blind  lady's  room, 
fonnd  the  glaaa  door  which  led  into  the  passage  close  by  also  open,  and 
perceived  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  apartments  occnpied  by  Cornel 
and  Clemence.  A  step  further  and  I  heard  the  rustle  of  papers,  ami 
a  sound,  awfully  like  a  deep  heavy  groan.  Horror  arrested  my  pro- 
gress for  a  moment,  dming  which  I  had  time  to  remember  that  I  wn* 
totally  unarmed.  Tlie  only  article  in  my  posaesaion  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  weapon  was  the  heavy,  clumsy  key  of  my  shop-door,  which  I' 
had  taken  with  mc,  as  usual,  when  I  went  oat  at  night.  I 
advanced  with  caution  towards  the  door  of  Cornel's  room,  which  oi 
outwards  upon  the  corridor,  and  having  reached  it,  I  beheld — this : 

'  The  doors  of  the  alcove  in  which  the  old  man  slept  were  0] 
and  in  the  bed  lay  Jean  Cornel.  One  glance  at  the  frightfully 
vulsed  face,  horrible  in  its  stony  fixedness,  told  mc  that  paralysis 
seized  upon  him,  probably  in  the  first  shock  of  the  terror  which 
blasted  his  sight,  and  was  now  blasting  mine.  On  the  floor,  JDst 
side  the  doors  of  the  alcove,  and  with  her  extended  right  arm  strel 
towards  it,  lay  Otymcnce.  A  hideous  wound  was  in  her  temple, 
which  the  blood  was  slowly  oozing,  and  trickling  down  upon  the 
her  Iflfli  hand  waB  oonTolflirely  clenched  round  the  lei 
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The  room  was  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  a  lamp  was  burning  brightly ; 
the  iron  safe  was  open,  as  were  the  drawers  of  the  rosewood  bureau ; 
and  upon  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  were  heaps  of  gold  and 
notes,  and  a  bundle  of  fragments  of  some  stuff,  which  had  been  cut 
or  torn  to  pieces.  Aline's  iron  casket  stood  open,  close  to  the  lamp, 
and  by  the  table  stood  Achille  Deligny,  eagerly  reading  a  closely- 
written  paper.  I  gazed  upon  this  scene  with  unutterable  horror,  spell- 
bound for  a  moment.  The  next,  I  had  rushed  upon  the  ruffian,  and 
seized  him  by  the  neck.  I  know  nothing  of  the  fierce  and  violent 
gtruggle  that  ensued  ;  but  it  was  very  brief.  I  had  no  chance  against 
the  strength  and  desperation  of  my  opponent,  and  I  found  myself 
dashed  to  the  ground  beside  the  prostrate  body  of  Cl^mence,  with 
Deligny's  fingers  round  my  throat,  and  his  fierce  wicked  face  bending 
over  me  in  devilish  triumph. 

"  Utter  one  word,  and  I  will  cut  your  throat,"  he  said,  in  a  hissing 
whisper,  "you  white-livered  cur,  you  skulking  fool !  I  hardly  know 
why  I  don't  kill  you  now,  for  I  hate  you  ;  but  I  will  leave  the  law  to 
kill  you."  As  he  spoke,  he  pressed  his  powerful  fingers  closer  and  closer 
into  my  throat ;  and  the  agony  became  so  acute  that  I  could  hardly 
retain  my  senses  sufficiently  to  understand  him  as  he  spoke. 

"  So,"  he  said,  "  the  jewel-box  which  madame  the  virtuous  Countess 
recommended  to  her  devoted  brother's  care  did  not  contain  diamonds 
alone,  less  pure  than  the  lady's  honour,  less  stainless  than  the  name  of 
Corandeuil.  No,  there  was  a  letter  in  the  box,  and  the  devoted  brother 
left  it  there,  and  if  he  gets  the  chance  of  denouncing  Achille  Deligny 
as  a  thief,  he  will  hear  the  interesting  village  episode  of  the  loves  of 
Charles  Comel  and  Mademoiselle  Aline,  at  present  Countess  of  Cor- 
andeuil, related  for  the  warning  and  edification  of  the  world.  So,  this 
is  the  secret  I  vainly  tried  to  discover  from  Charles  Comel's  ravings 
— this  is  the  love,  this  is  the  hate  he  cherished  to  the  last,  with  a 
jealous  secrecy  that  defied  delirium.  You  idiot !  you  are  an  honest 
man,  forsooth,  and  did  not  think  of  looking  at  the  lining  of  the  box — 
and  there  the  secret  lay  :  women  are  all  fools,  the  wickedest  and  the 
worst  among  them  are  hardly  wiser  than  the  doves  and  the  lambs.  It 
was  not  wise  to  preserve  Cornel's  letter — was  it  ?  But  it  was  fortunate 
for  me.  The  girl  was  no  fool  who  did  this  thing,  and  hid  it,  and 
married  a  noble,  and  carried  her  countesship  with  the  bluest  blood 
in  France ;  but  she  had  her  folly,  and  her  devoted  brother  never 
dreamed  that  folly  might  lurk  in  the  box  he  threw  carelessly  aside. 
Ay,  you  may  wince  and  shudder,  Antoine  Leroux  ;  but  you  cannot 
escape  me.  I  was  prepared  to  defy  you  before  I  knew  this ;  I  am 
ready  and  able  to  defy  you  now.  I  will  take  the  old  man's  money, 
the  particulars  of  which  he  so  obligingly  confided  to  me — (it  was 
troublesome  to  get  the  notes  out  of  the  robe-de-chambre  ;  I  fear  the 
garment  is  useless) — and  I  will  pass  unharmed  out  of  this  room.  The 
letter  iVom  your  sister's  lover  is  now  safe  in  my  breast — fool,  why  did 
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you  not  spring  at  Oiat,  and  not  at  me  ? — and  is  my  secarity.  ToudaPB 
not  molest  me,  because  I  have  her  secret;  and,  at  the  worst,  I  Kill  swmt 
you  are  my  accomplice.  1  don't  think  Cornel  is  likely  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  clear  you,  nor  Cl(-meneo  cither,  if  she  wonld ;  hot  the  poor  fool 
loves  me,  and  will  not  hat«  me,  tUongh  I  Lave  hit  her  rather  barJ." 
His  grasp  reksed  a  little,  as  he  turned  his  head  aside  and  looked  wiih 
brutal  scorn  at  the  iiiaensible  and  bleeding  form.  I  made  a  riolent 
effort,  and  Bocceeded  in  wrenching  his  hands  from  my  throat,  thougli 
he  strove  to  strangle  me,  and  gnashed  hb  teeth,  and  swore  horribly  ic 
an  undertone.  Another  desperate  effort  ehook  him  off ;  so  that  I  rof, 
scrambling  to  ray  feet  sick  and  giddy ;  but,  just  a&  I  had  recover.'i 
BofBcient  breath  to  strive  to  cry  for  help,  I  staggered,  strack  my  htaJ 
violently  against  a  comer  of  the  open  door  of  tlie  iron  safe,  and  Uj 
heavily  to  the  ground.  J 

'  When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  found  the  chamber  flooded  with  mk 
light  of  the  newly-risen  snn,  and  crowded  with  people.  I  was  lying*" 
the  floor,  my  head  supported  on  pillows  and  tightly  bandaged.  A* 
eauh  side  of  me  stood  a  gendarme.  Aogasto,  the  valet-de-chambrc,  v^ 
gazing  at  me,  with  a  kind  of  horrified  compassion  in  his  fac^  aai 
group  of  four  persons  was  gathered  round  the  table.  Another 
stood  between  me  and  the  alcove,  and  intercepted  my  view  of  the 
One  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  table  was  seated,  and  was  writing ' 
talking  all  the  time  to  those  around  him,  and  glancing  round 
an  eager,  intelligent  eye,  which  seemed  to  take  in  the  minnteet 
lars  of  the  sarrounding  scene,  I  gazed  wearily  aronnd,  and  on 
gendarmes  called  to  the  gentleman  who  was  writing  at  the  table,  tW 
seemed  sensible  now.  Two  gentlemen  thereupon  approached  me,  of 
whom  one,  not  nukindly,  fult  my  temples  and  my  wrist,  asked  me  il ' 
was  in  much  pain,  and  when  I  vainly  attempted  to  speak,  callttd  6* 
wine  and  water,  with  which  he  moistened  my  lips  as  gently  as  if  he  I™ 
been  a  woman,  I  knew  afterwards  that  he  was  a  doctor.  He  sgW 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  reply ;  but  1  could  not.  This  grave  geoll*- 
man  then  said  aloud  and  in  a  tone  of  anthority,  "He  may  be  remoTW 
with  perfect  safety."  I  felt  busy  hands  about  me,  and  a  etnmge  seo^ 
of  entire  helpicssnoss,  as  men  tried  to  raise  me,  and  I  could  girc  diC) 
no  aid.  I  heard  and  snw  ;  but  it  was  as  one  hears  and  sees  in  a  dresH' 
Some  one  said,  "  No  papers  at  all,  you  say,  none  of  any  kind,  tai  l* 
prisoner's  person  ?"  and  the  answer  given  was,  "  None,  air."  lb*)' 
vague  and  quite  painless  idea  that  the  prisoner  was  myself;  and  tW 
they  were  saying  no  papers  had  been  found  on  me,  I  remembered, » 
a  far-off  kind  of  way,  as  though  it  were  something  I  had  beard  Iw! 
before,  that  I  had  had  papers  when  I  entered  that  room,  my  own  Icll^ 
to  Aline,  and  the  list  of  Gomel's  moneys  ;  and  then  I  must  have  odi* 
more  become  insensible,  or  have  fallen  asleep ;  for  I  beud  and  fell 
nothing  more,  though  tb«y  must  have  lifted  me,  and  cx)nv(^>4fa 
some   difitanco  ia  ft  vehVcXe  -,  foi  -b^i*;!!  \  ^t-vV  <^i\eEift^  m^  egraa  M 
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beheld  the  bare  walls  of  a  prison  cell,  and  its  barred  windowB,  narrow, 
and  close  to  the  roof. 

^  Long  before  I  was  pronounced  fit  to  be  subjected  to  the  inter- 
rogatory process  to  which  all  accused  criminals  have  to  submit,  I  had 
regained  my  senses  and  my  self-command  suiiiciently  to  understand 
my  poflition  in  all  its  extent ;  and  the  prison  oiHcials  would  have  been 
astonished  indeed,  had  they  known  in  how  short  a  time  I  had  con- 
trived to  get  a  message  conveyed  to  Mademoiselle  de  Corandcuil.  It 
consisted  merely  of  these  words : 

"Antoine  Leroux  entreats  Mademoiselle  de  Corandcuil  to  avoid 
any  mention  of  his  sister." 

*  I  had  no  means  of  bribing  any  one,  and  yet  I  found  a  secure 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  this  message.  The  strictest  prison 
laws  and  the  sternest  prison  surveillance,  however  they  may  avail 
against  corruption,  cannot  wholly  suppress  Christian  charity  and  kind- 
ness, which  seeks  for  no  reward  beyond  its  own  exercise.  This  accom- 
plished, I  lay  still,  satisfied  with  my  bodily  helplessness,  and  en- 
deavouring to  arrange  my  thoughts  and  decide  upon  my  future  course. 
I  learned,  through  the  kindness  of  some  and  the  incaution  of  others, 
that  no  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  another  person  besides  myself,  on 
that  &tal  night,  had  arisen,  and  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  received 
the  blow  which  stunned  me  in  struggling  with  Clemcnce.  The  heavy 
key  of  my  shop  was  found  lying  beside  me  in  the  pool  of  blood  which 
had  trickled  from  her  head,  and  was  immediately  declared  to  have 
been  the  instrument  with  which  she  had  been  wounded.  The  breast- 
pocket of  my  coat  was  full  of  gold  and  notes,  but  no  other  article  had 
been  found  upon  my  person,  except  the  wax  mould  of  the  key  standing 
in  the  lock  of  the  iron  casket  and  the  keys  of  the  glass  door  adjoining 
Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil's  apartments,  and  the  small  iron  gate  in 
the  garden  wall.  Some  notes  and  gold  remained  on  the  table,  and 
some  were  found  in  the  iron  casket.  The  injuries  inflicted  on  Clemence 
had  not  proved  fatal  to  her  life,  but  they  were  pronounced  to  bo 
utterly  destructive  of  her  intellect.  No  restoration,  save  to  a  condition 
of  quiescent  idiotcy,  was  anticipated  for  the  unfortunate  woman.  De- 
Hgny  had  said  well;  he  had  indeed  hit  her  hard,  and  she  was  in  no 
condition  to  clear  me.  Comel  had  never  rallied  or  spoken ;  the 
agonised  fixedness  of  paralysis  had  deepened  into  the  tran(][uil  fixed- 
ness of  death  within  a  few  hours  after  the  first  shock  had  taken 
place. 

'  I  am  not,  perhaps,  a  Tciy  brave  man,  father ;  at  least  I  would  hare 
always  preferred  avoiding  a  danger  to  confronting  it,  when  it  was 
possible ;  but  when  any  thing  came  to  me  that  must  be  confironted,  I 
could  generally  meet  it*,  not  only  with  firmness,  but  without  any  of 
that  internal  alarm  and  sinking  of  the  heart  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies finnness  of  demeanour.  I  was  not  in  the  least  indifferent  to 
my  ftitare  fiite.    I  was  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  relinquish  that  which 
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1  been  in  reality  the  one  great  nnd  governing  affection  of  my  liff. 
e  main  and  ruling  solicitude — my  love  for  my  sieter  and  my  c«rc 
for  her  pcitce^for  tLe  purpoae  of  establishing  my  own  innoeenct-  ftnJ 
procuring  mj  own  release.  I  would  have  borne  almost  any  thing  lliiit 
fate  could  have  inflicted  on  mo,  rather  than  have  disclosed  the  historf 
of  Deligny,  and  incurred  the  public  exposnre  of  Aline's  terrible  story. 
But  I  would  have  avoided  the  fate  which  must  be  mine,  if  I  remaioul 
the  sole  accused  of  the  crimes  of  that  night  at  the  Hfitel  de  Corandtuil. 
if  I  could  have  avoided  it  by  any  means  short  of  Aline's  ruin.  I  liflJ 
the  two  things  to  contemplate  in  every  conceivable  aspect,  to  turn  over 
in  my  mind  in  every  direction— first,  how  I  was  to  be  saved  wilij 
ont  dinger  to  her;  secondly,  how  she  was  to  lie  prevented  from  rasli^ 
bringing  rain  npon  herself,  in  an  effort  to  save  mo.  Information  4 
the  robbery  had  been,  of  course,  forwarded  to  London ;  but  comiODL 
cation  was  not  then  so  rapid  as  I  am  told  it  is  now,  for  even  heli 
we  learn  how  the  world  which  is  frfie,  and  is  called  fortnnatc,  fl 
The  Count  and  Countess  were  travelling,  and  many  days  hod  j 
and  my  interrogation  had  drawn  near,  before  any  communication  w 
received  from  Eugt^ne  de  Corandeoil.  Before  it  came  I  had  coatrini 
to  send  a  message  to  my  sister.  Uy  shop  had  been  solemnly  seised  fcj 
the  police,  and  all  my  effects  laid  nuder  embargo;  but  my  clotbcs  h 
been  forwarded  to  the  prison,  and  those  I  sent  away  were 
fnlly  searched  but  that  my  trusty  friend  found  a  Erra]i  of  paper,  ( 
whose  destination  he  had  been  forewarned,  and  which,  when  it  r 
my  aiater's  hands,  bore  these  words :  "  Wait,  and  keep  absolute  silen 
All  shall  be  explained.  Trust  and  obey  me,  as  I  once  tmsted  a 
obeyed  you." 

'  I  knew  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Aline's  impetuosity  i  she  had  tt 
not  in  her  character  by  nature ;  and  the  exigencies  of  her  life  had  eaU- 
blislied  its  opposite — deliberation — a»  her  most  striking  characteristia 
Her  condition  of  mind  mnst  have  been  a  strange  one ;  for  her  igi 
ance  of  all  the  circumstances  was  complete,  and  mnst  remain  ncs 
if  not  quite  so.  AVoiild  she  believe  me  guilty  of  the  robbery? 
not.  I  never  had  a  fear  of  that.  And  yet  how  wonderful  and  mjl 
terious  the  whole  thing  must  appear  to  her!  Cornel  dead;  Gl^ei 
worse  than  dead ;  no  word  of  ex[>lauation  ever  more  to  issne  I 
either  of  them  ;  her  jewels  stolen  ;  her  letter  to  Gomel  gone,  and  with- 
it  all  proof  thjt  I  had  been  cognisant  of  her  commission  to  Cornel, 
with  her  assent  and  intention.  Her  open  avowal  of  onr  relationship 
would  not,  it  ajipcared  to  me,  go  far  towards  procuring  my  acquittA^ 
were  it  made  ;  for  though  the  improbability  of  my  stealing  my  eistoif 
jewels  might  be  made  appai'ont,  that  improbability  would  be  more  thi 
counterbalanced  by  the  apparently  indisputable  fact  that  I  had  e  " 
money  which  my  sister  could  not  claim  as  her  own,  and  which  C 
deuil  conld  no  doubt  identify  as  the  property  of  his  iolcnduUt. 
JEOrc  I  thought,  the  more  evident  it  became  to  me  that  j" "" 
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fisrence  could  in  no  way  ayail  me,  and  that  even  a  full  avowal  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  they  really  existed  could  not  exculpate  me.  I  was 
entangled  in  a  net  indeed;  and  throughout  all  my  ponderings  I  never 
forgot  that  sentence  of  Achille  Deligny%  hissed  into  my  throbbing  ears, 
as  his  cruel  fingers  pressed  my  throat :  ''  I  will  swear  you  are  my  ac- 
oomplice !" 

'Amid  the  numerous  and  absorbing  topics  upon  which  my  mind 
laboured,  there  was  one  that  recurred  to  me,  accompanied  by  painful 
impatience  of  the  destiny  which  condemned  me  to  ignorance  never  to 
be  lessened.    This  was  Deligny's  proceedings  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  time  at  which  he  parted  with  Clemence  on  the  Tuesday 
evening,  until  my  discovery  of  him  in  Gomel's  room  on  the  Thursday 
morning  after  two  p.m.    I  felt  tolerably  certain  that  he  had  not  re- 
entered the  house  with  the  connivance  or  consent  of  Clemence,  at  least 
up  to  the  hour  on  Wednesday  at  which  I  had  sent  to  inquire  for  Cornel, 
because  I  felt  certain  she  would  have  replied  to  my  message  in  such  a 
"way  as  to  let  me  know  that  she  desired  to  see  me.    I  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  ruffian  must  have  returned  to  the  H6tel  dc  Corandeuil 
previous  to  the  hour  at  which  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  retired, 
availed  himself  of  the  usual  mode  of  entrance,  and  remained  concealed 
imtil  Clemence  and  Comel  had  retired  to  rest ;  when,  no  doubt,  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  keys  of  the  glass  door  and  the  iron  gate,  opened 
both,  so  as  to  secure  his  retreat,  and  waited  until  the  reign  of  night 
was  complete  and  uninterrupted  to  commence  his  felonious  task.    I 
diuddered  as  I  thought  of  the  suffering  which  the  repentant,  defence- 
less, and  terrified  woman  must  have  endured  on  finding  her  persecutor 
again  start  up  before  her — on  finding  the  "breathing  time"  on  which 
ahe  had  calculated  a  fallacious  expectation.    My  imagination  recoiled 
before  the  picture  which  it  conjured  up;  a  picture  of  whose  details  it 
could  never  learn  the  truth  or  the  insufficiency.    It  was  evident  that 
the  wretched  woman  had  retired  peacefully  to  rest;  for  she  was  dressed 
in  her  night-clothes  when  found,  and  her  bedroom  was  in  i>crfect  order, 
^e  most  natural  supposition  was,  that  the  thief  had  succeeded  in 
opening  the  receptacles  which  contained  poor  ComcVs  ill-fated  wealth 
'onheard  by  the  old  man  (who  was  entirely  unharmed  by  any  external 
'Holence),  but  that  the  victim  of  the  robber  had  been  aroused  from  his 
*leep  at  last,  only  to.be  struck  into  helpless  paralysis  by  the  spectacle 
^n  which  his  eyes  opened,  and  that  some  cry  or  movement  of  his  had 
housed  and  alarmed  Clemence,  accustomed  to  watch,  even  while  she 
^^pt,  the  troubled  slumber  of  the  invalid. 

'That  the  terrible  events  of  the  night  followed  in  quick  succession, 
^ere  could  be  no  doubt.  I  felt  anxious  to  learn  how  the  alarm  had 
"^  given,  and  the  presence  of  the  gendarlnes  secured ;  and  I  learned 
^W  this  had  been  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  Mademoiselle  de  Co- 
^deuil.  She  declared  that  a  circumstance  which  had  occurred  a  few 
%8  previously,  when  she  had  been  aware  that  a  pei^u  bsd.  ig«fi»i^  Vyj 
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her  and  Ciemence,  as  thej  were  leaving  the  hotel  hy  the  gard<m  pt 
had  made  her  nneasy  and  wakefal ;  that  she  had  qnestiun«d  Cliinc-a 
then,  whoBe  aaewer  was  unsatisi'actory,  but  who  ultimuU-ly  aekui."- 
ledged  that  a  person  had  paeticd  them,  and  declared  this  person  to  Hum 
been  Antoine  Lerons.  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  fiirther  Etatetl 
that  Antoino  Lerous  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Jean  Cornel's  to  lier 
knovledge  and  that  of  the  servants,  and  sapposed  to  be  much  ia 
his  confidence ;  that  ehe  had  not  felt  satiBfied  of  the  truth  of  CL- 
mence'a  answer,  being  naable  to  reconcile  bo  simple  an  explanatiii 
with  her  previons  hesitation  and  reluctance  to  make  any;  and  ih-y 
she  had  remained  uneasy  and  agitated,  so  much  so  that  she  hccanie 
indispoeed,  and  had  finally  determined,  when  again  able  to  go  on', 
to  reqnest  her  "  director"  to  write  for  her  to  tlie  Connt  de  CornndeoiL 
stating  lier  conviction  tliat  all  wae  not  as  it  Bhoald  be  at  the  HAtelde 
Corandeuil,  and  requesting  him  to  retnm  to  Paris,  or  provide  for  tht 
more  efficient  protection  of  the  huase,  without  delay.  The  Etatemot- 
of  Madenioiselie  de  Corandeuil  then  proceeded  to  relate  that,  on  ^ 
"Wednesday  night,  having  fallen  into  a  heavy  sleep  after  Cl^nuans 
had  left  her,  she  was  awakened — of  course  she  could  not  sny  nt  wlat 
hour — by  a  curious  sound ;  that  she  sat  up  in  her  bed  and  listawl  i 
that  the  sound  conthaning,  and  being  nnmistakahly  that  of  a  hnaiiB 
voice  uttering  fierce  threatB  and  imprecations  against  some  one  appt- 
rently  oHering  resistance,  she  hod  left  her  bed,  and  crept  out  into  tlie 
passage  to  listen.  That  being  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  tk^ 
ehameic,  she  advanced  without  difficulty  to  within  a  short  distanci'  I'i 
the  door  of  Cornel's  room,  and  there  distinctly  heard  &  man'e  voice  mi 
in  a  fierce  undertone:  "  /  tcUl  lake  the  old  man's  money.  Hie  parHeulM 
of  which  he  no  obligingly  cmijided  to  me."  Being  questioned  about  Ik 
voice,  she  declared  herself  unable  to  identify  it ;  and  stated  tbst  ^ 
had  not  spoken  with  Antoino  Leroux  during  her  residence  in  Pariii 
and  could  not  recognise  his  voice.  She  waited  to  hear  no  more  tSs 
these  words  met  her  car  ;  but  the  darkness  being  no  obstacle  to  li^t 
and  knowing  her  way  perfectly  to  the  street,  though  unable  to  find  ibo 
remote  apartments  of  an  upper  atory  in  which  the  servants  slept,  fit" 
retraced  ber  steps  along  the  passage,  passed  oat  of  the  gmrden  gate,  and 
having  reached  without  difficulty  or  alarm  the  Church  of  the  CannE^ 
which  slie  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  daily,  slie  felt  along  the  «"!' 
with  her  hands  until  she  touched  the  door  of  the  hotel  adjoining  '1"^ 
church,  when  she  rang  the  hell  violently,  aroused  the  concierge.  W''' 
her  story  to  the  man  and  bis  wife — who  were  familiar  with  the  bW 
lady's  appearance,  from  seeing  her  take  her  patient  way  to  the  chnp'' 
every  day — and  remained  with  the  woman  while  hei-  husband  ve"' 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  bring  the  gendarmes  to  the  scene  of  'I'' 
outrage. 

'  Tliis,  then,  wna  all  that  could  be  known  of  the  dnuua  euacl^'' 
fitiun  those  gloomy  old  walls  on  that  cloudy  summer's 
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ihen,  was  the  imconficioiiB  fashion  after  which  IsabcUe  de  Corandenil 
had  avenged  her  brother !  Clemence  had  concealed  from  me  the  fact 
that  she  stated  falsely  to  Mademoiselle  de  Corandenil  that  it  was  I 
who  had  passed  her  in  the  garden  ;  bnt,  grimly  important  as  the  rescr- 
ration  had  tnmed  ont  to  be,  I  pardoned  and  excused  it.  She  had  been 
'maryellonsly  candid  for  a  woman  so  circumstanced ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder,  fearing  one  man  so  intensely,  she  should  have  feared  another, 
to  the  extent  of  hiding  the  use  she  had  made  of  his  name. 

^  I  know  not  what  length  of  time  had  elapsed,  from  the  moment  when 
I4bll  etnnned  by  the  blow,  until  I  found  myself  a  prisoner.    It  could 
not  have  been  considerable ;  and  that  in  which  Deligny  had  to  act  was, 
of  course,  much  shorter.    In  all  probability  he  had  consumed  but  a 
few  minutes  in  his  final  proceedings ;  he  might  even  have  passed  the 
blind  lady  as  she  made  her  trembling  way  along  the  street.    To  secure 
the  papers  I  had  with  me — my  letter  to  Aline,  which  contained  his 
history,  the  memorandum  of  Comel's  moneys,  which  furnished  a  clue 
to  the  sums  taken  and  those  left,  and  must  have  afforded  conclusiye 
evidence  against  him — to  drop  the  key  with  which  her  wounds  might 
hare  been  inflicted  upon  the  ground  beside  the  victim  of  his  ferocity, 
and  to  place  those  other  keys  in  my  pocket,  which  seemed  to  furnish 
an  explanation  of  my  presence,  unheard  and  unsuspected,  in  the  hotel ; 
these  were  performances  as  rapid  as  they  were  ingenious.    The  amount 
of  booty  with  which  he  had  escaped  was  considerable;  the  jewels  were 
worth  perhaps  7,000  francs,  and  the  sums  named  in  the  unfortunate 
Jean  Comel's  list  amounted  collectively  to  22,000  francs.     In  the 
breast-pocket  of  my  coat  were  found  gold  and  notes  to  the  sum  of 
1,500  francs,  and  as  much  more  lay  on  the  table  and  in  the  iron 
casket.     There  was  no  proof  that  Jean  Comel  had  possessed  more 
money  than  these  3,000  francs.     Avarice  goes  far  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  reputation  for  wealth,  and  no  one  had  ever  named 
the  supposed  extent  of  Jean  ComeFs  riches.     I  was  the  only  person 
to  whom  rumour  had  ever  assigned  any  knowledge  of  the  matter;  and 
I  had  been  known  by  the  servants  to  have  held  private  conferences 
with  Comel,  from  which  even  his  wife  had  been  excluded,  on  two 
successive  days  before  the  robbery  had  been  perpetrated. 

'  The  affair  of  the  jewels  remained  in  obscurity.  No  one  in 
existence,  but  myself,  could  fathom  that  mystery;  indeed,  no  one  as 
yet  was  aware  of  their  abstraction ;  it  would  only  become  known  on 
the  arrival  of  Eugene  de  Corandcuil  in  Paris  to  investigate  the  case, 
and  on  the  discovery  being  made  by  Aline,  in  London,  that  Madame 
Delasborde  was  not  the  bearer  of  any  article  for  her.  It  was  not 
inevitable  that  the  robbery  of  the  jewels  should  he  made  public  at 
all ;  it  was  in  the  power  of  Corandenil  and  of  Aline  to  suppress  all 
mention  of  it ;  but  if  it  were  brought  to  light,  every  circumstance 
connected  with  it  must  tell  against  me.  /  had  spoken  to  the  pre- 
tended Madame  Delasborde  at  the  door  of  the  H6tel  de  Corandenil  \  ly 
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and  I  alone,  had  known  of  the  CoantesB's  letter  to  Cornel ;  It  was  fi 
my  hands  that  the  woman  who  carried  off  the  jewels  had  received  U 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  real  Madame  Delaeborde'B  servant  conld  b 
witness  to  my  untimely  inquiries  concerning  his  mietrees,  and,  < 
less,  to  my  diBconcerted  and  alarmed  appearance  when  I  learned  I 
she  was  not  to  leave  Paris  for  London  so  soon  as  I  had  sniiposed, 
evidence  of  Auguste  mnst  have  been  fatal  to  me  ;  he  had  heard  the  ol 
man  deny  any  knowledge  of  Madame  Delashorde's  identity,  and  s 
though  erroneonaly,  that  he  had  told  me  on  the  previous  day  tl 
had  never  seen  her.    The  same  person  had  also  received  from  t! 
of  Cl^mence  herself,  on  the  same  evening,  an  aasnraDce  that  Oeligny 
had  left  Parisl;  not  an  intimation  of  his  intention  to  leave,  bnt  of  his 
positive  departure. 

'  Uour  ailer  hour,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  I  thouglji 
of  all  these  things,  father.  I  need  not  describe  prison  honrs  to  yon, 
who  have  seen  and  soothed  them  for  so  many-  I  had  none  to  soothi; 
them  for  me,  and  tliey  wore  on  very  heavily  and  sadly.  Sometimefi 
their  mere  length  became  intolerable,  and  I  would  have  haslcncil 
the  end  at  any  cost.  I  sometimes  wondered  whether,  if  the  L'hoitc 
were  ofl'ered  me  of  instant  esculpation,  of  immediate  freedom,  or  of 
remaining  faithful  to  Aline,  I  should  have  the  courage  to  choose  t!i( 
latter  course-  I  do  not  know.  The  choice  was  never  placed  Ijeforc 
me,  and  I  knew  it  never  could  be.  My  doom  was  plain,  as  if  it  had 
been  pronounced,  from  the  moment  I  awoke  from  insensibility  on  tli|' 
night,  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  gendarmes  who  stood  at  eith 
side  of  me.  No  mention  of  Deligny  could  have  saved  me  ;  to  be  sui 
it  might  have  ruined  him ;  but  he  had  only  to  declare  me  his  s 
plice,  and  produce  the  list  of  Cornel's  money  in  my  handvcritin^  tt 
my  case  was  as  bad  with  him  as  without  him.  Something  that  1 
mixed  terror  and  sadness  seized  upon  mc  with  this  conviction,  . 
it  seemed  as  though  light  and  hope  died  out  for  me  in  that  mom^ 
I  knew  the  great  end  would  be  gained  ;  I  knew  that  Aline  was  s 
that  beyond  possibly  a  vague  rumour  ufsoeiating  the  Coanteee  de  C 
andeuil,  already  known  to  be  of  birth  inferior  to  her  position,  with  1 
,  criminal — but  a  rumour  so  vague,  so  baseless,  that  it  would  die  ofiT 
own  iufiolidity — no  harm  conld  come  to  my  sister  of  all  the  < 
harm  that  had  Itefalleu  me. 

'  And  now,  father,  my  story  is  told.    They  had  but  little  troall 
with  me,  those  clever,  subtle  lawyers,  those  stem  judges,  those  f 
human  laws,  in  which  I  saw  only  human  blindness  in  ttiose  days,  a 
a  splendid  machine  by  which  would-be  equity  worked  supreme  gl 
justice,     ■fflien  I  had  learned  all  that  was  to  be  learned,  and  whf 
had  exercised  every  faculty  I  possessed  to  its  estremest  use  ii 
sidering  my  case,  and  seeing  if  indeed  there  were  any  way  of  e 
and  when  I  knew,  as  surely  as  any  human  truth  con  be  known  ^ 
hnmim  knowledge,  that  there  was  iioTi'i,  1  iisyicvt'id  my  fate.     Pat" 
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I  did  not  then  see  and  confess  that  I  had  made  it.  The  act  ^accusa- 
Han  was  eloquent,  crashing,  and  ingenious.  I  cannot  praise  it  more 
highly  than  by  saying  it  was  drawn  np  'with  as  much  accuracy  of 
details,  which  were  not  true,  as  if  I  had  dictated  it  myself  from  my 
mental  recapitulation  of  the  appearances  against  me.  I  made  no  de- 
fence ;  I  attempted  none.  The  affair  was  very  brief;  and  at  its  termi- 
nation I  found  myself  sentenced  to  the  travaux  forces  for  life.  In 
those  days  there  was  a  chaplain  to  the  prison  in  which  I  lay,  who  was 
indeed  well  fitted  for  the  post  he  filled  there.  I  had  no  religion  at 
that  time,  father ;  but  I  knew  that  the  irreligious  can  find  no  truer  or 
trustier  friends  than  those  who  live  by  the  faith  which  they  despise. 
The  time  had  passed  now  in  which  external  aid  could  avail  me,  and  my 
greatest,  my  most  pressing  care  for  the  present  was  to  find  some  means 
of  communicating  the  truth  to  Aline,  of  making  her  understand  that 
nothing  she  could  do  could  avail  to  change  or  to  alleviate  my  destiny ; 
some  means  by  which  to  show  her  that,  if  indeed  there  happened  to 
be  truth  in  that  doctrine  of  good  and  e^il,  of  temptation  and  resistance, 
of  sin  and  retribution,  at  which  she  had  been  used  to  scoff,  that  truth 
had  now  found  her  and  me  out,  and  retribution  had  come  to  her  in  her 
powerlessness  to  save  or  help  me.  I  knew  her  life  must  be  little  less 
terrible  than  mine ;  that  it  must  have  the  same  elements  differently  dis- 
tributed. The  Countess  and  the /(^(%]r/ would  alike  be  in  false  positions. 
For  years  I  used  to  wonder  which  part  was  the  more  difficult  to  play ; 
but  for  a  greater  number  of  years  I  have  been  certain  on  that  point. 

*But  I  wander  from  my  tale,  which  is  very  nearly  told.  I,  who 
had  never  bowed  my  knee  in  prayer  since  childhood ;  I,  who  had  never 
sought  the  solace  of  any  ordinance  of  religion,  now  accepted  the  priest's 
ministrations,  because  I  wanted  his  help.  I  told  him  in  confession  the 
substance  of  the  story  I  have  now  told  you ;  and  I  besought  him  to  write 
to  my  sister  for  me — to  tell  her  the  truth  in  outline,  and  to  show  her  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  all  interference.  I  asked  him  to  add,  that  I  loved 
her  fervently,  and  would  so  love  her  till  the  end  of  my  life,  and  that 
I  held  our  lots  as  equal — ay,  equal — though  she  had  loved  two  human 
beings,  one  of  whom  was  dead,  a  traitor  to  her,  and  the  other  faithful 
to  her,  2kforqat;  and  I  had  loved  one,  a  countess,  a  grands  dame.  The 
priest  did  my  bidding ;  and  spoke  many  words  to  me,  which  fell  into 
stony  ground  then,  and  did  not  spring  up  into  life  until  the  rains  of 
suffering  and  the  plough  of  severe  toil  and  bitter  humiliation  had 
softened  and  broken  it  up,  and  then  his  own  gray  head  rested  in  kinder 
earth.  I  knew  when  he  died.  We  learn  prison  news  in  the  chiourme 
(they  wonder  how,  and  they  will  have  to  go  on  wondering) ;  and  I  felt 
lonelier  in  my  loneliness,  and  yet  thanked  Qod  for  the  faithful  servant 
who  had  entered  into  his  rest.  He  did  my  bidding ;  and  before  I  was 
sent  hither,  he  contrived  to  let  me  know  that  he  had  done  it.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*  If  any  one  should  ever  pretend  to  tell  the  story  of  the  inner  life  of 
fi/argat  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  chiourme  until  his  death,  he  will  need 


» 
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SDperfaaman  insight,  and  more  conni^  Uiaa  is  giren  to  most' 
mako  no  Buch  attempt,  fadier.  The  mercifol  law  of  nature,  wl 
mukes  phases  of  feeling  and  degrees  of  snffcring  shortlired  as 
eesEons,  though  En<»eeding  each  other  with  siuiilar  regularity 
merciful  constmction  of  man,  which  renders  tlie  evil  sofficient  to  the 
d^,  bnt  does  not  permit  it  to  be  burdened  with  the  load  carried 
through  the  honrs  of  yesterday,  or  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  black- 
ness of  to-morrow, — these  ordinances  are  in  full  and  (iree  operation  in 
the  mental  life  of  one  whose  estenml  esisfenee  ia  different  from  that  of 
those  who  were  hia  felloffs  when  he  was  free,  in  that  it  lacks  the  gmai 
elements  of  theirs — hope,  eicitcment,  uncertainty,  and  Taricty. 

'  I  had  lived  (as  No,  COS,  for  such  was  the  cipher  upon  my  badge, 
fall  of  a  myBteriuus  meamng  for  me)  throtigh  all  pbaaes  of  dii^ti£t, 
rcrolt,  EuUon  angnish,  acute  wretchedness,  torturing  memory,  kecd 
passionate  longings  for  nnattainnble  pleasures,  tortnring  visions  of  ihnt 
flower-crowned  poison-chalice  of  ain  and  sensnality  which  I  hod  dionk 
when  I  wafl  a  &ee  man,  and,  as  I  fancied,  the  master  of  my  om 
fate.  I  had  lived  through  nitapeakahio  horror,  UDEormoun table  ~ 
ing  of  my  enforced  companionship  nith  men  who  were  no  more  ricit 
than  I  had  been,  bnt  who  were  infinitely  coarser  and  more 
and  who  therefore  offended  my  taste,  thongh  my  seared  conscit 
■would  not  have  slimnk  from  thera.  I  had  lived  through  6erce 
hellion  gainst  my  fate,  through  sickening,  abject  despair,  bnt  olent 
and  making  no  sign  of  any  of  these  things;  and  tiie  years  were  nV 
away,  when  dimly — and  with  a  long  and  chilly  twilight,  like  those 
the  mominga  in  mid-winter,  when  our  task-work  found  ns  ni 
with  cold,  and  trembling  with  the  insnfRciency  of  onr  rest — a 
day  dawned  upon  me;  a  day  on  which  the  grace  of  God  found  iM 
mnnnnring  against  man's  injustice,  and  bade  me  look  throa^  tbe 
Tcil  which  hid  it,  and  behold  the  eternal  justice  of  God  bobind  (tot 
flagrant  example  of  human  fallibility.  Man  had  indeed  condemMd 
me  for  a  crime  which  I  had  not  committed,  bnt  God's  hand  mt  l^a 
upon  me  for  aina  beyond  the  ken  of  my  fellows.  The  light  «■ 
flung  backwards,  in  a  broad  glare  of  revelation  and  conviction,  npw 
the  jiatbway  through  which  my  life  had  wended,  from  which  it  hti 
been  turned  aside;  ond  I  beheld,  and  it  was  the  broad  road  that  le*i' 
to  destruction.  And  then  I  learned  that  my  fellow-men  counted  ^' 
nothing  in  all  that  had  befallen  me,  and  that  it  was  with  God  I  bail 
to  do.  That  lesson  brought  great  fear  with  its  fear  that  abode  inn? 
with  mo,  hut  that  changed,  in  God's  time,  into  His  peace,  which  pa»f' 
the  understanding,  not  only  of  those  who  have  it  not,  but  of  tljos^ 
whom  His  infinite  mercy  has  made  to  dwell  under  its  shadow. 

'  I  bad  been  a  format  for  ten  years,  when  a  fearful  pestilence  hroi" 
out  in  the  diwiirmea.  As  you  kHow,  father,  our  diflerent  taaks  wo 
OUT  sevcnil  gangs  are  here  so  marked  out,  and  divided  by  FDch  U'' 
esorablo  rales,  and  identity  ia  so  utterly  lost,  that  ivc  know  notliiW 
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of  the  inmates  of  the  chiaurmes  beyond  onr  own  qnartcrs  and  the 
Bcene  of  onr  own  labonn.    A  temporary  interruption  of  this  disci- 
pline took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  pestilence  of  1830.    And  one 
day  a  number  of  men  of  my  gang,  including  myself,  were  told  off 
for  the  duty  of  burying  the  dead  belonging  to  a  distant  section.    ^Ye 
were  duly  marched  to  the  scene  of  our  revolting  and  dangerous  task; 
and  as  I  bent  reyerently  to  execute  the  first  portion  of  mine,  which 
consisted  of  lifting  the  corpse,  by  whose  side  I  had  been  halted,  into 
the  tongfa  wooden  shell  which  stood  on  the  floor  beside  the  rude  bed, 
I  recognised,  through  all  the  ghastly  ravages  wrought  by  pestilential 
BcknewB,  in  the  dark  worn  face  of  the  dead  mau,  the  features  of 
Achille  Deligny !  * 

'And  I  had  raved  at  man's  injustice,  and  doubted  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Judge !  Father,  I  recognised  that  day 
how  terrible,  but  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God !' 

"Here,**  said  Mr.  K — ^  laying  down  the  manuscript,  "ends  this 
tale  of  the  travaux  fareisy  so  &r  as  it  was  told  to  P^  Rougemont  by 
Ifo.  608;  but  when  he  lent  me  the  manuscript  of  which  this  is  a  copy, 
he  told  me  that  he  had,  on  leaving  Toulon  and  returning  to  Paris,  made 
every  effort  to  discover  the  fate  of  the  Countess  de  Corandeuil.  He 
ascertained  that  the  Count  and  Countess  had  never  resided  in  Paris 
again  after  1820,  but  had  sold  the  Hotel  and  also  the  ChAteau  de 
Corandeuil.  After  some  time,  P^'re  Rougemont  learned  that  EugOne 
de  Corandeuil  had  died  in  London  at  about  the  same  period  as  that 
at  which  he  had  heard  the  history  of  No.  608. 

^A  few  years  later,  and  quite  accidentally,  he  found  the  widowed 

and  ffhil^lftgg  Countess  an  active,  devoted,  enei^tic,  and  useful,  though 

stem,  member  of  the  fiunous  Belgian  b^guinage. 

**  In  the  autumn  of  1856,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  directed  to  the 

then  resident  chaplain,  Pdre  Rougemont  learned  that  No.  608  had  been 

laid  in  the  nameless  grave  of  ^forqat  early  in  that  year,  the  thirty-sixth 

<tf  his  servitude  in  the  irauauxforcia/* 


God  save  you,  merry  gentlemeni  let  nothing  you  dismay, 
And  joyous  be  yoitr  fcetival  this  holy  ChristniaB  Day; 
And  let  the  yule-log  blaze  away  and  scare  the  midnight  gloom. 
While  the  winter  wind  ia  howling  arotuid  your  pleasant  room; 
And  let  the  ruddy  wine  fla«h  op,  and  jocund  songs  go  round, 
Wliile  the  waits  their  antique  music  bring,  and  the  boisteroiu  Im 

resound. 
For  lo,  it  is  the  time  of  joy — of  Christ  our  Saviour's  birth, 
■ftTio  was  the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  trod  this  earth.* 


God  save  you,  lovely  ladies  all!  aa  in  the  dance  ye  go. 
Or  hlnsh  to  find  a  conqueror  "neath  myBtic  mistletoel 
For  lo,  it  was  a  lady  bright — of  royal  race  was  slie — 
To  whose  fair  breast  clmig  baby  Christ  in  distant  Galilee. 
0,  who  can  tell  her  wonder  and  terror  and  delight. 
When  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One  o'ershsvdowed  her  at  night? 
0,  who  can  dream  her  gladness,  on  that  hnmhle  stable-sod. 
When  she  heard  her  Child's  first  fL'uble  cr}',  and  knew  tliat  ChM 
WMi  God? 

God  save  the  poor  and  weary  ones!  for  Clnist  our  King  was  pow 
And  they  made  Hia  infant  cradle  behind  a  stable  door; 
In  palace  chambers  dwelt  He  not,  nor  sought  soft  bcda  for  deep 
0,  be  ye  tender  to  the  poor,  if  ye  would  Christmas  kee|i ! 
0,  never  grasp  yonr  gold  too  hard,  or  sneer  at  human  woe, 
But  let  gay  hearts  and  generous  hands  together  always  gol 
May  gentle  thoughts  and  liberal  deeds  witliiu  our  land  im 
God  save  onr  Sovereign  Lady,  and  keep  tlie  Realm  in  peace! 

HOBTmSB  C0U4 

t*  Tliis  bolillf  PTiirciicil  [ilea  |g 
Deokrr,  bearing  a  llile  oBrsmiivc  to 
with  puugea  of  cxciulnllc  beauty,  U 

"  DuIh.    .  .  .  He  wbl 
Th»t  DO  Wrong«  hiit  It,  U  «  patie 
What  isomxort  do  jou  flnd  Ln  bo1iL„  ..^«^».. 

OhmIMc.  Tbit  wMch  gnea  woondi  tccclvc  froi 
ratlente.IuloTdl  wb;,tla  the  nnl  of  peace: 
Of  all  the  rtrtQM  'Ha  n  we>t  kin  W  heaven ; 
It  make*  men  look  Ukv  gods.    This  bcatof  mai 
Tbat  e'er  wore  larlh  about  blm  wia  a  aul&rcr, 
iqnilspitit— 


ET  'brtaiA'.t." 
nllgtoti,  orphUocophy.oiliainaaltjiOTl.Tue  fii 


"Thii,"  nyt  ITailitt,  In  hl>  /^mim  on  IV  LiunUur,  t/Ou  Aji  «/ HeiaMk, » wu  bi 
n^k^..  .-rf.>,.ii„„.  ".^gbt  to  frotmlm  hii  raemcny  lo  every  one  who  haaiwuM 
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BIEDS  OF  PEEY 

BY  THE  AX7TH0B  OF  "LADY  ATTDLETS  SBCBET.'*  &o 

HEAPING  UP  RICHES 

Chapter  III.     Georqe  Sheldon's  Prospects 

OR  George  Sheldon  the  passing  years  had  brought  very  little  im- 
provement of  fortune.     He  occupied  his  old  dingy  chambers  in 
Ora/s-inn,  which  had  grown  more  dingy  under  the  hand  of  time ;  and 
fce  was  wont  to  sit  in  his  second-floor  window  on  sultry  summer  Sun- 
^ys,  smoking  his  solitary  cigar,  and  listening  to  the  cawing  of  the 
^toks  in  the  gardens  beneath  him,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  rebcl- 
li<ms  children,  and  shrill  mothers  threatening  to  "  do  for  them,"  or  to 
**flay  them  alive,"  in  Somebody's  Rents  below.    The  lawj-er  used  to  be 
9pite  meditative  on  those  Sunday  afternoons,  and  would  wonder  what 
*ort  of  a  fellow  Lord  Bacon  was,  and  how  he  contrived  to  get  into  a 
Haess  about  taking  bribes,  when  so  many  other  fellows  had  done  it 
^etly  enough  before  the  Lord  of  Verulam's  day,  and  even  yet  more 
Quietly  since;  agreeably  instigated  thereto  by  the  pleasant  casuistry  of 
fisoobar.    Mr.  Sheldon's  prospects  were  by  no  means  promising.    From 
^&r  oflT  he  beheld  his  brother's  star  shining  steadily  in  the  commercial 
fouiment;  but  except  for  an  occasional  dinner,  he  was  very  little  the 
^tter  for  the  stockbroker's  existence.    He  had  reminded  his  brother 
^eiy  often,  and  very  persistently,  of  that  vague  promise  which  the 
^tist  had  made  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity — the  promise  to  help  his 
brother  if  he  ever  did  "  drop  into  a  good  thing."    But  as  it  is  difficult 
^  prevent  a  man  who  is  disposed  to  shuffle  from  shuffling  out  of  the 
^osest  agreement  that  was  ever  made  between  Jones  of  the  one  part, 
^d  Smith  of  the  other  part,  duly  signed  and  witnessed  and  stamped 
^th  the  sixpenny  seal  of  infallibility;  so  is  it  still  more  difficult  to 
obtain  the  performance  of  loosely- worded  promises,  uttered  in  the  con- 
fidfiQtial  interooniBe  ofMnsmen. 

VOL,  Is  ^^ 
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In  the  first  year  of  his  married  life  Philip  Sheldon  gave  his  brother 
a  hundred  pounds  for  the  carrying  out  of  some  grand  scheme  which  the 
lawyer  was  then  engaged  in,  and  which,  if  successfnl,  wonid  secure  for 
him  a  much  larger  fortune  than  Georgy's  thousands.  Unhappily  the 
grand  scheme  was  a  failure ;  and  the  hundred  pounds  being  gone^ 
George  applied  again  to  his  brother,  reminding  him  once  more  of  that 
promise  made  in  Bloomsbury.  But  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Sheldon 
plainly  told  his  kinsman  that  he  could  do  no  more  for  him. 

"  You  must  fight  your  own  battle,  George,"  he  said,  "  aa  I  haye 
fought  mine." 

"  Thank  you,  Philip,"  said  the  younger  brother;  "  I  would  n^er 
fight  it  any  other  way." 

And  then  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  as  they  were  in  the 
habit  of*doing  sometimes,  with  a  singularly  intent  gaze. 

"  You're  very  close-fisted  with  Tom  Halliday's  money,"  George  said 
presently.  "  If  I'd  asked  poor  old  Tom  himself,  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't 
have  reftised  to  lend  me  two  or  three  hundred." 

"  Then  it's  a  pity  you  didn't  ask  him,"  Mr.  Sheldon  answered  with  . 
supreme  coolness. 

**  I  should  have  done  so,  fast  enough,  if  I  had  thought  he  was 
going  to  die  so  suddenly.  It  was  a  bad  day  for  me,  and  for  him  too^ 
when  he  came  to  Fitzgeorge-street." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Mr.  Sheldon  sharply. 

"  You  can  pretty  well  guess  my  meaning,  I  should  think,"  6e(»ge 
answered  in  a  sulky  tone. 

"  No,  I  can't ;  and  what's  more,  I  don't  mean  to  try.  I'll  tell  yoa 
what  it  is,  Master  George,  you've  been  treating  me  to  a  good  many 
hints  and  innuendoes  lately;  and  you  must  know  very  little  of  me  if  pn 
don't  know  that  I'm  the  last  kind  of  man  to  stand  that  sort  of  thJBg 
from  you,  or  from  any  one  else.  You  have  tried  to  take  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  has  some  kind  of  hold  upon  another.  You  had  better  mido^ 
stand  at  once  that  such  a  tone  won't  answer  with  me.  If  you  had  any 
hold  upon  me,  or  any  power  over  me,  you'd  be  quick  enough  to  use  it; 
and  you  ought  to  be  aware  that  I  know  that,  and  can  see  to  the  bott(mi 
of  such  a  shallow  little  game  as  yours." 

Mr.  Sheldon  the  younger  looked  at  his  brother  with  an  expresaioii 
of  sm-prise  that  was  not  entirely  unmingled  with  admiration. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  cool  hand,  Phil!"  he  said. 

Here  the  conversation  ended.  The  two  brothers  were  very  good 
friends  after  this,  and  George  presented  himself  at  the  gothic  vUla 
whenever  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine  there.  The  dinners  were 
good,  and  the  men  who  ate  them  were  men  of  solidity  and  standing  in 
the  conunercial  world;  and  George  was  very  glad  to  eat  good  dumeiB» 
and  to  meet  eligible  men;  but  he  never  again  asked  his  brother  lor 
the  loan  of  odd  hundreds. 

He  grubbed  on,  as  best  he  might,  in  the  dingy  Gray'aJnn  obam- 
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bers.  He  had  a  little  business — ^business  which  lay  chiefly  amongst 
men  who  wanted  to  borrow  money,  or  whose  halting  footsteps  required 
guidance  through  the  quagmire  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  He  just  con- 
trived to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and  his  name  in  the  Law-list,  by 
means  of#uch  business;  but  the  great  scheme  of  his  life  remained  as 
yet  unripened,  an  undeveloped  shadow  to  which  he  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  give  a  substance. 

The  leading  idea  of  George  Sheldon's  life  was  the  idea  that  there 
were  great  fortunes  in  the  world  waiting  for  claimants;  and  that  a 
share  of  some  such  fortune  was  to  be  obtained  by  any  man  who  had 
the  talent  to  dig  it  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  hidden.  He 
was  a  student  of  old  county  histories,  and  a  searcher  of  old  news- 
papers; and  his  studies  in  that  line  had  made  him  familiar  with  many 
strange  stories :  stories  of  field-labourers  called  away  from  the  plough 
to  be  told  they  were  the  rightful  owners  of  forty  thousand  a  year; 
stories  of  old  white-haired  men  starving  to  death  in  miserable  garrets, 
about  Bethnal-green  or  Spitalfields,  who  could  have  claimed  lands  and 
riches  immeasurable,  had  they  known  how  to  claim  them;  stories  of 
half  crazy  old  women,  who  had  wandered  about  the  world  with  reticules 
of  discoloured  papers  clamorously  asserting  their  rights  and  wrongs 
unheeded  and  unbelieved,  until  they  encountered  sharp-witted  lawyers 
who  took  up  their  claims,  and  carried  them  triumphantly  into  the 
ownership  of  illimitable  wealth. 

George  Sheldon  had  read  of  these  things  until  it  had  seemed  to  him 
that  there  must  be  some  such  chance  for  any  man  who  would  have 
patience  to  watch  and  wait  for  it.  He  had  taken  up  several  cases,  and 
had  fitted  link  after  link  together  with  extreme  labour,  and  had  hunted 
in  parish  registers  until  the  cold  mouldy  atmosphere  of  vestries  was 
as  familiar  to  him  as  the  air  of  Gray's-inn.  But  the  cases  had  all 
broken  down  at  more  or  less  advanced  stages;  and  after  infinite  pa- 
tience and  trouble,  a  good  deal  of  money  spent  upon  travelling  and 
small  fees  to  all  manner  of  small  people,  and  an  incalculable  number 
of  hours  wasted  in  listening  to  the  rambling  discourse  of  parish-clerks 
and  oldest  inhabitants,  Mr.  Sheldon  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
his  hopes  time  after  time,  until  a  man  with  less  firmly  rooted  ideas 
would  have  given  up  the  hunting  of  registers  and  grubbing  up  of 
genealogies  as  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

George  Sheldon's  ideas  were  very  firmly  rooted,  and  he  stuck  to 
them  with  that  dogged  persistency  which  so  often  achieves  great  ends, 
that  it  seems  a  kind  of  genius.  He  saw  his  brother's  success,  and  con- 
templated the  grandeurs  of  the  gothic  villa  in  a  cynical  rather  than  an 
envious  spirit.  How  long  would  it  all  last;  how  long  would  the  stock- 
broker float  triumphantly  onward  upon  that  wonderftil  tide  which  is 
constituted  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  money-market? 

"  That  sort  of  thing  is  all  very  well  while  a  man  keeps  his  head 
cool  and  clear,"  thought  George;  "but  somehow  or  other  men  alwayi 
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Bcem  to  lose  their  heads  on  the  Stock  Exchange  before  they  have  done 
with  it,  and  I  daresay  my  wise  brother  will  drop  into  a  nice  mess  sooner 
or  later.  Setting  aside  all  other  considerations,  I  think  I  would  rather 
have  my  chances  than  his;  for  I  speculate  very  little  more  than  my  time 
and  trouble,  and  I  stand  in  to  win  a  bigger  sum  than  he  will  ever  gel 
in  his  line,  let  stocks  rise  and  fall  as  they  may." 

During  that  summer  in  which  Miss  Halliday  bade  farewell  to  Hyde 
Lodge  and  her  school -days,  George  Sheldon  was  occupied  with  Uic 
early  steps  in  a  search  which  he  hoped  would  end  in  the  discovery  oft 
prize  rich  enough  to  reward  him  for  all  his  wasted  time  and  labour. 

Very  early  in  that  year  there  had  appeared  the  following  brief  notice 
in  the  Observer: 

"  The  Rev.  John  Haygarth,  late  vicar  of  Tilford  Haven,  Norfolk, 
died  lately,  without  a  will,  or  relation  to  claim  his  property,  100,000/. 
The  Crown  therefore  claimed  it.  And  last  court-day  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury  decreed  letters  of  administration  to  Mr.  Paul,  the 
nominee  of  the  Crown." 

Some  months  after  this  an  advertisement  had  been  inserted  in  the 
Tunes  newspaper  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Next  of  Kin. — If  the  relatives  or  next  of  kin  of  the  Rev.  John 
Haygarth,  late  vicar  of  Tilford  Haven,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  clerk, 
deceased,  wiU  apply,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  Stephen  Paul, 
Esq.,  solicitor  for  the  affairs  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  at  the  Treasury 
Chambers,  Whitehall,  London,  they  may  hear  of  something  to  their 
advantage.  The  late  Rev.  John  Haygarth  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  John  Haygarth,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Judith,  London, 
and  Sarah  his  wife,  formerly  Sarah  Copeland,  spinster,  late  of  Langford- 
court,  Soho,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  both  long  since  deceased." 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  advertisement  George  Sheldon  began  his 
search.  His  theory  was,  that  there  always  existed  an  heir-at-law  some- 
where, if  people  would  only  have  the  patience  to  hunt  him  or  her  out; 
and  he  attributed  his  past  failures  rather  to  a  want  of  endurance  on  his 
own  part  than  to  the  breaking  down  of  his  pet  theory. 

On  this  occasion  he  began  his  work  with  more  than  usual  deter- 
mination. 

"  This  is  the  biggest  chance  I've  ever  had," he  said  to  hiinself,  "and 
I  should  be  something  worse  than  a  fool  if  I  let  it  slip  through  my 
fingers." 

The  work  was  very  dry  and  dreary,  involving  interminable 
hunting  of  registers,  and  questioning  of  oldest  inhabitants.  And  the 
oldest  inhabitants  were  so  stupid,  and  the  records  of  the  registers 
so  bewildering.  One  after  another  Mr.  Sheldon  set  himself  to  ex- 
amine the  lines  of  the  intestate's  kindred  and  ancestors :  his  father's 
brothers  and  sisters,  his  grandfather's  brothers  and  sisters,  and  evai 
to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  his  great-grandfather.  At  that  point 
the  Haygarth  family  melted  away  into  the  impenetrable  darkness 
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of  the  past.  They  were  no  high  and  haughty  race  of  soldiers  and 
scholars,  chnrchmen  and  lawyers,  or  the  tracing  of  them  would  have 
been  a  much  easier  matter.  Burke  would  have  told  of  them.  There 
would  have  been  old  country  houses  filled  with  portraits,  and  garrulous 
old  housekeepers  learned  in  the  traditions  of  the  past.  There  would 
have  been  mouldering  tombs  and  tarnished  brasses  in  quiet  country 
churches,  with  descriptive  epitaphs,  and  many  escutcheons.  There 
would  have  been  crumbling  parchments  recording  the  prowess  of  Sir 
Reginald,  knight,  or  the  learning  of  Sir  Rupert,  counsellor  and  judge. 
The  Haygarths  were  a  race  of  provincial  tradesmen;  and  had  left  no 
better  record  of  their  jog-trot  journey  through  this  world  than  the 
registry  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  obscure  churches,  or  an 
occasional  entry  in  the  fly-leaf  of  a  family  Bible. 

At  present  Mr.  Sheldon  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  work. 
The  father  and  grandfather  and  uncle  and  great-uncles,  the  great- 
grandfather and  great-great-uncles,  with  all  their  progenies,  lay  before 
him  in  a  maze  of  entanglement  which  it  would  be  his  bui^incss  to 
unravel.  And  as  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  limited  legal  connec- 
tion together,  while  he  devoted  hunself  to  this  task,  the  work  pro- 
mised to  extend  over  months,  or  indeed  years ;  and  in  the  mean  while 
there  was  always  the  fear  that  some  one  else,  as  quick-witted  and 
indefatigable  as  himself,  would  take  up  the  same  tangled  skein  and 
cnoceed  in  the  uiuravelment  of  it.  Looking  this*  fact  full  in  the  face, 
Mr.  Sheldon  decided  that  he  must  have  an  able  and  reliable  coadjutor  ; 
bat  to  find  such  a  coadjutor,  to  find  a  man  who  would  help  him,  on  the 
chance  of  success,  and  not  claim  too  large  a  share  of  the  prize  if  success 
came,  was  more  than  the  speculative  attorney  could  hope.  In  the 
mean  time  his  work  progressed  very  slowly;  and  he  was  tormented  by 
perpetual  terror  of  that  other  sharp  practitioner  who  might  be  following 
^  the  same  clue,  and  whose  agents  might  watch  him  in  and  out  of 
parish  churches,  and  listen  at  street-comers  when  he  was  hunting  an 
oldest  inhabitant. 

Chapter  IV. 

DIANA  FI17DS  A  NEW  HOME. 

The  holidays  at  Hyde  Lodge  brought  at  least  repose  for  Diana  Paget. 

The  little  ones  had  gone  home,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 

yonng  colonists,  and  even  they  had  perpetual  liberty  from  lessons  ;  so 

i>iana  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  in  the  shady  garden,  reading  or  think- 

^g,  in  the  drowsy  summer  afternoons.    Priscilla  Paget  had  departed 

Mth  the  chief  of  the  teachers  for  a  seaside  holiday  ;  other  governesses 

*Ufcd  gone  to  their  homes  ;  and  but  for  the  presence  of  an  elderly  French 

^man,  who  slept  through  one  half  of  the  day,  and  wrote  letters  to  her 

Idndred  during  the  other  half,  Diana  would  have  been  the  only  respon- 

tible  person  in  the  deserted  habitation. 
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She  did  not  otHUplain  of  facr  loDelinesE,  or  envy  the  deligbts  of  d 
who  had  departed.  She  waa  rer^-  glad  to  be  quite  alone,  free  to  tbiiik 
her  own  thoughts,  free  to  brood  over  those  luiforgottcn  yenra  io  whitb 
she  had  wandered  over  the  fece  of  the  earth  with  her  father  and  Valaa> 
line  Ilftwkehnrat.  The  few  elder  girls  remaining  at  the  Lodge  thon^ 
MJBB  Ps^t  UDBOciable  because  die  preferred  a  lonely  comer  in  tlw 
gardens  and  some  balbered  old  Ijook  of  namby-pamby  stories  to  tJ 
di^lights  of  their  society,  and  criticifled  her  very  severely  as  they  ffaDat 
lUtleesly  to  and  fro  upon  the  lawn  with  big  g&rdea-hat«,  and  a 
entwined  about  each  others'  watBts. 

Alas  for  Diana,  the  battered  book  was  only  an  excoBe  for  solitodn 
Bod  for  a  morbid  indulgence  in  her  own  sad  thoughts!  She  had  lin 
the  life  of  unblemished  reepectability  for  a  year ;  and  looking  back  ttH 
at  the  Bohemian  wanderings,  she  regretted  Ujose  days  of  bomiliaticl 
and  misery,  and  sighed  for  the  rare  d^lightB  of  tliat  disreputable  pMtt 
Tea,  she  had  revolted  i^ainst  the  degraded  existence;  and  now  she  "i 
sorry  for  having  lost  its  uncertain  pleasnres,  ite  tilful  glimpses  of  snl 
sliine.  Was  that  true  which  Valentine  had  said,  that  no  man  can  M 
beef  and  mutton  every  day  of  his  life  ;  that  it  is  bettor  to  be  mrntUP 
ably  miserable  one  day  and  uproariously  happy  the  next,  than  t 
one  level  path  of  dull  content  ?  Miss  Paget  began  to  think  that  then 
had  been  some  reason  in  her  old  comrade's  philosophy  i  for  she  foooi 
tlie  level  path  very  dnjary.  She  let  her  thoughta  wander  whither^ 
woidd  in  this  qniet  holiday  idleness,  and  they  went  back  to  the  jmS 
which  she  had  spent  with  her  father.  She  thought  of  winter  evenlngl 
in  London  when  Valentine  had  taken  her  tlie  round  of  the  theatres,  ad 
they  had  sat  together  in  stifiing  upper  boxes, — she  pleased,  he  cnfltA 
and  with  somach  to  say  to  each  other  in  the  pauses  of  the  p^fDnniDOt. 
How  kind  he  had  been  to  her  (  how  good,  liow  brotherly  !  And  tlHB 
the  pleasant  walk  home,  through  crowded  noisy  thoroughfares,  ai 
anon  by  long  linos  of  quiet  Btroel«,  in  which  they  nc:°d  to  look  up  at  the 
lighted  windows  of  housea  where  parties  were  being  given,  and  a 
times  stop  to  listen  to  the  music  and  watch  the  figures  of  the  dsDcel* 
flitting  across  the  blinds.  She  thought  of  the  journeys  she  had  trardloi 
with  her  father  and  Videntine  by  laud  and  sea  ;  the  lonely  moooligW 
watcheB  on  the  decks  of  steamera ;  the  long  chill  nights  in  rult^ 
carri^cB  under  the  feeble  glimmer  of  an  oil-lamp,  and  Iiow  the  u 
Valentine  had  beguiled  the  tedious  hours  with  wild  purpoeelea  tJ 
while  Captain  Paget  slept.  She  remembered  tlie  strange  cities  yit^ 
she  and  her  father's  proteg^  had  looked  at  side  by  side :  he  with  a  call 
listlesBnesa  of  manner,  which  might  either  be  real  or  assumed,  hut  viai 
never  varied;  she  with  an  inward  tremor  of  excitement  and  sorpri* 
They  had  been  very  happy  together,  this  lonely  unprotected  prl  « 
the  reckless  adventurer.  If  his  maimer  to  her  had  been  fitful,  it  ^ 
been  eometimcs  dangerously,  fatally  kind.  She  looked  back  now,  ""i 
remembered  tlie  days  w^kXi  s\\c  Vai.  6^\\t  «ith  him,  and  know  thst  ^ 
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the  pleasures  possible  in  a  prosperous  and  successful  life  could  never 
bring  for  her  such  delight  as  she  had  known  in  the  midst  of  her  wan- 
derings; thongh  shame  and  danger  lurked  at  every  comer,  and  poverty, 
disgnised  in  that  tawdry  masquerade  habit  in  which  the  swindler 
dresses  it,  accompanied  her  wherever  she  went. 

She  had  been  happy  with  him  because  she  had  loved  him.  That 
cloee  companionship,  sisterly  and  brotherly  though  it  had  seenied,  had 
been  fatal  for  the  lonely  and  friendless  daughter  of  Horatio  Paget. 
In  her  desolation  she  had  clung  to  the  one  creature  who  was  kind 
to  her,  who  did  not  advertise  his  disdain  for  herself  and  her  sex,  or 
openly  avow  that  she  was  a  nuisance  and  an  encumbrance.  Every  slight 
put  ujwn  her  by  her  father  had  strengthened  the  chain  that  bound 
her  to  Valentine  Hawkehurst;  and  as  the  friendship  between  them 
grew  closer  day  by  day,  until  all  her  thoughts  and  fancies  took  their 
colour  from  his,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  love  her, 
and  she  never  doubted  his  feelings  or  questioned  her  own.  There  had 
been  much  in  his  conduct  to  justify  her  belief  that  she  was  beloved  ; 
80  this  inexperienced,  untutored  girl  may  surely  be  forgiven  if  she  rested 
her  faith  in  that  fiancied  affection,  and  looked  forward  to  some  shadowy 
future  in  which  she  and  Valentine  would  he  man  and  wife,  all  in  all  to 
each  other,  free  from  the  trammels  of  Captain  Paget^s  elabomtc  schemes, 
and  living  honestly,  somehow  or  other,  by  means  of  literature,  or  music, 
or  pen-and-ink  caricatures,  or  some  of  those  liberal  arts  which  have 
always  been  dear  to  the  children  of  Bohemia.  They  would  have  lodg- 
ings in  some  street  near  the  Thames,  and  go  to  a  theatre  or  a  concert 
every  evening,  and  spend  long  summer  days  in  suburban  parks  or  on 
Buburbon  commons,  he  lying  on  the  grass  smoking,  she  talking  to  him 
or  reading  to  him,  as  his  fancy  might  dictate.  Before  her  twentieth 
birthday,  the  proudest  woman  is  apt  to  regard  the  man  she  loves  as  a 
grand  and  superior  creature  ;  and  there  had  been  a  certain  amount  of 
reverential  awe  i^ingled  with  Diana*s  regard  for  Mr.  Hawkehurst, 
scapegrace  and  adventurer  though  he  was. 

Little  by  little  that  bright  girlish  dream  had  faded  away.  Fancy's 
Qichant«d  palace  had  been  shattered  into  a  heap  of  shapeless  nun  by 
those  accidental  scraps  of  hard  worldly  wisdom  with  which  Valentine 
had  i)elted  the  fairy  fabric.  He  a  man  to  love,  or  to  marry  for  love  I 
Why,  lie  talked  like  some  hardened  world-weary  sinner  who  had  done 
With  every  human  emotion.  The  girl  shuddered  as  she  heard  him. 
She  had  loved  him,  and  believed  in  his  love.  She  had  fancied  a  tender 
meaning  in  the  voice  which  softened  when  it  s[K)kc  to  her,  a  pen- 
sive earnestness  in  the  dark  eyes  which  looked  at  her  ;  but  just  when 
the  voice  had  seemed  softest  and  sweetest,  the  pensive  eyes  most  elo- 
qbently  earnest,  the  adventurer's  manner  had  changed  all  at  once,  and 
for  ever.  He  had  grown  hard  and  cold  and  indifTerent.  He  had  scarcely 
tried  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  girPs  companionship  bored  and  wea- 
ried him.    He  had  yawned  in  her  face,  and  l\ad  Cik«iivdo\i^  \i\nveA.l{  t^ 
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moody  abstraction  when  accident  obliged  him  to  be  alone  with  her. 
Miss  Paget's  pride  had  been  equal  to  the  occasion.     Mary  Anne  Kepp 
would  have  dissolved  into  tears  at  the  first  unkind  word  from  the  lips 
of  her  beloved ;  but  Mary  Anne  Kepp's  daughter,  with  the  blood  of  the 
Cromie  Pagets  in  her  veins,  was  quite  a  difFerent  person.    She  returned 
Mr.  Hawkehurst's  indiflPercnce  with  corresponding  disregard.     If  bis 
manner  was  cold  as  a  bleak  autumn,  hers  was  icy  as  a  severe  winter ; 
only  now  and  then,  when  she  was  very  tired  of  her  joyless  existence, 
her  untutored  womanhood  asserted  itself  and  she  betrayed  the  real 
state  of  her  feelings — ^betrayed  heyself  as  she  had  done  on  her  last 
night  at  Foretdechene,  when  she  and  Valentine  had  looked  down  at 
the  lighted  windows  shining  dimly  through  the  vaporous  purple  of  the 
summer  night.     She  looked  back  at  the  past  now  in  the  quiet  of  the 
school-garden,  and  tried  to  remember  how  miserable  she  had  been, 
what  agonies  of  despair  she  had  suffered,  how  brief  had  been  her 
delights,  how  bitter  her  disappointments.      She  tried  to  remember 
what  tortures  she  had  suffered  from  that  wasted  passion,  that  useless 
devotion.      She  tried  to  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  of  the  peace 
and  respectability  of  her  present  life  :  but  she  could  not.     That  pas- 
sionate yearning  for  the  past  possessed  her  so  strongly.     She  could 
remember  nothing  except  that  she  had  been  with  him.      She  had 
seen  his  face,  she  had  heard  his  voice ;  and  now  how  long  and  weary 
the  time  might  be  before  she  could  again  see  that  one  beloved  face 
or  hear  the  dear  familiar  voice  !     The  brightest  hope  she  had  in  these 
midsummer  holidays  was  the  hope  of  a  letter  from  him  ;  and  even  that 
might  be  the  prelude  of  disappointment.     She  wrestled  with  herself, 
and  tried  to  exorcise  those  ghosts  of  memory  which  haunted  her  by  day 
and  wove  themselves  into  her  dreams  by  night ;  but  they  were  not  to 
be  laid  at  rest.     She  hated  her  folly  ;  but  her  folly  was  stronger  than 
herself. 

For  three  weeks  Diana  Paget  had  no  companions  but  her  sorrowful 
memories — her  haunting  shadows ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
stagnant  mill-pond  of  her  life  was  suddenly  ruffled — the  dull  course 
of  existence  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  two  letters.  She  found 
them  lying  by  her  plate  upon  the  breakfast-table  one  bright  July 
morning;  and  while  she  was  yet  far  away  from  the  table  she  could 
see  that  one  of  the  envelopes  bore  a  foreign  stamp,  and  was  directed 
by  the  hand  of  Valentine  Hawkehurst.  She  seated  herself  at  the  table 
in  a  delicious  flutter  of  emotion,  and  tore  open  that  foreign  envelope; 
while  the  French  governess  poured  out  the  tea,  and  while  the  little 
group  of  school-girls  nudged  one  another  and  watched  her  eager  face 
with  insolent  curiosity. 

The  first  letter  contained  only  a  few  lines. 

**  My  dear  Diana,"  wrote  the  young  man,  "  your  father  has  decided 
on  returning  to  London,  where  I  believe  he  really  intends  to  make  a 
respectable  start,  if  he  can  only  get  the  opening  and  the  help  he  wants. 
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I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  this.  I  don't  exactly  gay  where  we 
shall  take  np  oar  qnarters ;  bnt  the  Captain  will  of  coarse  come  to  sec 
yoa ;  and  if  I  can  diasten  my  outward  semblance  sufliciently  to  venture 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  lady's  school,  I  shall  come  with  him. 
Direct  to  the  old  address,  if  you  write  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  believe  me,  as  always,  your  friend,  Valentine." 

The  second  letter  was  in  Charlotte  Halliday's  big  bold  hand,  and 
was  frank,  impetuous,  and  loving  as  the  girl  herself. 

"  My  own  deabest  Di, — It  is  all  arranged,"  wrote  Miss  ITalliday, 
dashing  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  subject.     "  I  talked  mamma  over 
the  very  first  day  after  my  return,  and  then  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done  than  to  talk  over  Mr.  Sheldon.     Of  coarse  there  was  just  a 
little  difficulty  in  that,  for  he  is  so  awfully  practical ;  and  he  wanted 
to  know  why  I  wanted  a  companion,  and  what  use  you  would  be  in 
the  house ;  as  if  the  very  last  thing  one  required  in  a  companion  was 
companionship.    I'm  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  the  iniquitous  fables  I  in- 
Tented  about  your  extreme  usefulness :  your  genius  for  milliner^',  and  the 
laints  of  money  you  would  save  by  making-up  mamma's  flimsy  little  caps ; 
your  taste  for  dress-making,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.   You  are  the  cleverest  creature 
in  the  world,  you  know,  Di ;  for  you  must  remember  how  you  altered 
that  green- silk  dress  for  me  when  Miss  Person  had  made  me  a  square- 
Aouldered  fright.    So,  after  a  great  deal  of  humming  and  ha-ing  and 
ttgufication — is  there  such  a  word  as  * argufication,'  I  wonder? — my 
step-father  said  that  if  my  heart  was  set  upon  having  you,  and  if  I 
thought  you  would  be  useful,  you  might  come  to  us;  but  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  give  you  any  salary,  and  that  if  you  wanted  a 
iiew  dress  now  and  then,  I  must  buy  it  for  you  out  of  my  own 
^dlowance;  and  I  vrill,  darling,  if  you  will  only  come  and  be  my 
friend  and  sister.     My  life  is  dreadftilly  dull  without  you.    I  walk 
^  and  down  the  stiff  little  gravel  paths,  and  stare  at  the  geraniums 
^d  calceolarias.     Mariana  might  have  been  dreary  in  her  moated 
S^ange;  but  I  daresay  the  Lincolnshire  flowers  grew  wild  and  free, 
*^d  she  was  spared  the  abomination  of  gaudy  little  patches  of  red  and 
yellow,  and  waving  ribbons  of  blue  and  white,  which  constitute  the 
Rlory  of  modem  gardening.     Do  come  to  me,  dear.    I  have  no  one 
to  talk  to,  and  nothing  to  do.     Mamma  is  a  dear  good  affectionate 
^nl ;  but  she  and  I  don't  understand  each  other.    I  don't  care  for 
Ixer  twittering  Httle  birds,  and  she  doesn't  care  for  my  whims  and 
^Wicies.    I  have  read  novels  until  I  am  tired.    I  am  not  allowed  to 
%o  out  by  myself,  and  mamma  can  scarcely  walk  to  Kensington- 
gardens  without  sinking  under  the  exertion.     We  drive  out  some- 
t;imes ;  but  I  am  sick  to  death  of  crawling  slowly  up  and  down  by 
the  Serpentine  staring  at  people's  bonnets.     I  might  enjoy  it,  per- 
liaps,  if  I  had  you  with  me  to  make  fun  out  of  some  of  the  bonnets. 
TThe  house  is  very  comfortable;  but  it  always  seems  to  me  unplea- 


Bttntiy  like  some  philoiilliropic  iuetitntion  in  miniatnre.  I  long  to 
ecratcli  tlie  walU,  or  break  the  windows;  and  I  begin  to  ncderBtaiid 
the  feeliugB  cpf  those  unliaiipy  paujicra  who  tear  up  their  clothes ;  ibej 
get  utterly  tired  of  their  et^ation,  you  see,  and  must  do  BometUng 
wicked  and  rebellious  rather  than  do  notliing  at  all.  Yon  will  lake 
pity  npon  my  forlorn  state,  won't  you,  Di  ?  I  shaU  come  to  Hyde  Jxidge 
to-morrow  afternoon  with  mamma,  to  liear  your  nlti — whafs  its  oumi 
— and  in  the  mean  while,  and  for  ever  atterwai-ds,  believe  me  to 
yonr  devoted  and  unchanging  LoTTi. 

Diana  Paget's  eyes  grew  dim  as  she  read  this  letter. 

"  I  love  her  veiy  dearly,"  she  thought,  "  bnt  not  one  hundasl- 
fold  as  much  as  I  ought  to  love  her." 

And  then  she  went  baek  to  Mr.  Hawkehorsfs  epistle,  and  re»d 
and  re-read  its  half-dozen  lines,  wondering  when  he  would  cflme  to 
London,  and  whether  slio  would  ace  him  when  he  came,  ~ 
him  again !  The  thought  of  that  possibility  seemed  like  a  spot  of 
light,  which  dazzled  her  eyes  and  made  them  blind  to  any  thing 
or  beyond  it.  As  for  this  ofl'er  of  a  strange  home  in  the  household 
Sheldon,  it  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  so  verj-  little  importance 
she  went  or  what  boeame  of  her,  that  she  waa  quite  willing  to  let  utlict 
people  decide  her  existence.  Any  thing  would  be  belter  than  thu  mw"> 
tony  of  Hyde  Lodge,  If  Valentine  Hawkehurst  came  to  set  her  nt 
Mr.  Sheldon's  house,  he  would  be  jwrmitted  to  see  her  alone,  mW 
likely,  and  it  would  bo  something  like  the  old  times ;  whereas  at  ilif 
Lodge  Priscilla  Paget  or  one  of  the  governesses  would  undonbW^J 
be  present  at  any  interview  between  Diana  and  her  old  friend,  t^ 
the  real  Valentine  would  be  hidden  under  tlie  semblance  of  a  n.'- 
Bpectablc  young  man,  with  very  little  to  say  for  bimself.  PoAni* 
this  one  thought  exercised  considerable  influence  over  Bliss  Pag^*'* 
decision.  She  wanted  bo  much  to  see  Valentme  alone,  to  know  whc- 
tber  he  had  changed,  to  see  his  face  at  the  first  moment  of  meelinS' 
and  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  solution  of  that  enigma  which  ""^ 
the  grand  mystery  of  her  life — that  one  pcr)x,-tual  question  whitJi  *'' 
always  repeating  itself  in  her  brain — wliether  he  waa  altogether  cold 
and  indilferent,  or  if  there  was  not  some  hidden  narmth,  gome  sX*^ 
tenderness  beneath  that  repelling  outward  seeming  ? 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Halliday  called  with  Mrs.  Sheldon,  and  tl)«* 
was  a  long  diftcossion  about  Diana  Paget'e  future  hfe.  Georgj  nt*'' 
doned  herself  aa  unhesitatingly  to  the  influence  of  her  daughter  » 
ahe  did  to  that  of  her  husband,  and  had  been  brought  to  tliiak  tW 
it  would  be  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  world  to  Iiave  Miss  Vtff^ 
for  a  useful  conipanion, 

"  And  will  you  really  make  my  caps,  dear  ?"  she  said,  when  she  I'* 
grown  at  her  case  with  Diana.  "  Miss  Terly  in  the  Bayswatcr-T'*' 
aIiai;g;eB  me  so  much  tot  the  B\m\iVc^t  Vittlc  kee  head-dress  j  and  UiOM 
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Mr.  Sheldon  is  very  good  aboat  those  sort  of  things,  I  know  he  some- 
times thinks  my  bills  rather  high." 

Diana  was  very  indifferent  aboat  her  futnre,  and  the  heart  mnst 
have  been  very  hard  which  could  have  resisted  Charlotte's  tender  plead- 
ing ;  so  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  Miss  Paget  should  write  to  her 
kinswoman  to  describe  tlie  offer  that  had  been  made  to  her  of  a  new 
home,  and  to  inquire  if  her  services  could  be  conveniently  dispensed 
with  at  Hyde  Lodge.  After  which  decision  Charlotte  embraced  her 
friend  with  enthusiasm,  and  departed,  bearing  off  Mrs.  Sheldon  to  the 
carriage  which  awaited  them  at  the  gates  of  Priscilla  Paget's  um- 
brageous domain. 

Diana  sighed  as  she  went  back  to  the  empty  school-room.  Even 
Charlotte's  affection  could  not  altogether  take  the  sting  out  of  depend- 
ence. To  go  into  a  strange  house  amongst  strange  people,  and  to  hold 
a  place  in  it  only  on  the  condition  of  being  perpetually  useful  and  un- 
ftiilingly  good-tempered  and  agreeable,  is  scarcely  the  pleasantest  pro- 
spect which  this  world  can  offer  to  a  proud  and  beautiful  woman.  Diana 
remembered  her  bright  vision  of  Bohemianism  in  a  lodging  near  the 
Strand.  It  would  be  very  delightful  to  ride  on  sufferance  in  Mrs.  Shel- 
don's carriage,  no  doubt;  but  0,  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  have 
been  to  sit  by  Valentine  Hawkehurst  in  a  hansom  cab  spinning  along 
the  road  to  Greenwich  or  Richmond  I 

She  had  promised  to  despatch  her  letter  to  Priscilla  by  that  after- 
noon's post,  and  she  kept  her  promise.  The  reply  came  by  return  of 
post,  and  was  very  kind.  Priscilla  advised  her  by  all  means  to  accept 
Miss  Halliday's  offer,  which  would  give  her  a  much  better  position 
than  that  which  she  occupied  at  Hyde  Lodge.  She  would  have  time 
to  improve  herself,  no  doubt,  Priscilla  said,  and  might  be  able  to  hope 
for  something  still  better  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years;  "  for  you 
must  look  the  world  straight  in  the  face,  Diana,"  wrote  the  school-mis- 
tress, "as  I  did  before  I  was  your  age;  and  make  up  your  mind  to 
rely  upon  your  own  exertions,  since  you  know  what  your  father  is, 
and  how  little  you  have  to  hope  for  from  him.  As  you  are  to  have 
no  salary  with  the  Sheldons,  and  will  no  doubt  be  expected  to  make 
a  good  appearance,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  help  you  with  your 
wardrobe." 

This  letter  decided  the  fate  of  Captain  Paget's  daughter.  A  week 
after  Miss  Halliday's  visit  to  Hyde  Lodge  a  hack  cab  carried  Diana 
and  all  her  earthly  possessions  to  the  Lawn,  where  Charlotte  received 
her  with  open  arms,  and  where  she  was  inducted  into  a  neatly  furnished 
bed-chamber  adjoining  that  of  her  friend.  Mr.  Sheldon  scrutinised 
her  keenly  from  under  the  shadow  of  his  thick  black  brows  when  he 
came  home  to  dinner.  He  treated  her  with  a  stiff  kind  of  politeness 
during  the  orderly  progress  of  the  meal;  and  once,  when  he  looked  at 
her,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  contemplating  him  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  wonder  and  reverence. 
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He  waa  the  first  eminently  rcBpectahle  man  whom  Miss  Pafet  bd 
ever  enconntered  in  familiar  intercourse,  and  she  was  regarding  tia 
attentively,  as  an  individual  with  scientific  tastes  might  regard  somt 
natnra!  cnriosity. 

CHArrzn  V. 


Life  at  the  Tiawn  went  by  very  smoothly  for  Mr.  Sheldon's  fiimilji 
Georgy  was  very  happy  in  the  society  of  a  companion  who  seemed 
really  to  have  a  natural  taste  for  the  manufactnie  of  pret^  Uttle  he*!- 
dresBes  {rota  the  merest  fragments  of  material  in  the  way  of  lace  laA 
ribbon.  Diana  had  all  that  Tcrsatllc  clevemese  and  ca]>acity  for  et^ 
dients  which  is  likely  to  be  acquired  in  a  wandering  and  troubled  lift. 
She  had  learned  more  in  her  three  years  of  discomfort  with  her'ftth» 
than  in  all  the  midcviating  com^o  of  the  Hyde  Lodge  studies;  she  iui 
improved  her  French  at  one  taLIf  ttlwte,  her  German  at  another ;  da 
had  caught  some  new  trick  of  style  in  every  conceii-room,  some  frwt 
combination  of  costume  on  every  raceconrsej  and,  being  really  graUM 
for  Charlotte's  disiuterested  affection,  she  bronght  all  her  accomplijlh 
ments  to  bear  to  please  her  friend  and  her  friend's  household. 

In  this  she  Bucceeded  admirably.  Mrs.  Sheldon  fonnd  her  daughto' 
society  much  more  delightful  now  that  the  whole  pressure  of  CharlotW 
intellect  and  vitality  no  longer  fell  entirely  npon  herself.  She  likedl 
sit  lazily  in  her  arm-chair  while  the  two  girls  chattered  at  their  vfi 
and  she  could  venture  an  occasional  remark,  and  fancy  that  she  h 
fall  share  in  the  conversation.  When  the  summer  weather  rcndan 
walking  a  martyrdom,  and  driving  an  affliction,  she  could  recline  o 
favourite  sofa  reading  a  novel,  soothed  by  the  feeble  twittering  of  ll 
birds;  while  Charlotte  and  Diana  went  ont  together,  protected  byt 
smart  boy  in  buttons,  who  was  not  altogether  without  human  feilin 
and  was  apt  to  linger  behind  his  fair  charges,  reading  the  boards  bef 
the  doors  of  newsvendors'  shops,  or  looking  at  the  cartoons  in  P» 
exhibited  in  the  stationers'  windows. 

Mr.  Sheldon  made  a  point  of  pleasing  his  step-daughter  whenei 
it  was  poEsiblo  for  him  to  do  so  without  palpable  inconvenience 
jiimself;  and  as  she  was  to  be  gratified  by  so  small  a  pecuniary  sacrif 
as  the  trifling  increase  of  tradesmen's  bills  caused  by  Miss  Paget'sl 
sidence  iu  the  gothic  villa,  he  was  the  lost  man  in  ihe  world  to  re!Mi 
her  that  indulgence.     His  own  pursuits  were  of  so  absorbing  a  nature 
as  to  leave  little  leisure  for  concern  about  other  people's  business.     He 
asked  no  qnestions  about  his  step-daughter's  companion;  but  lie  was 
not  the  leas  smT)rised  to  see  this  beautiful  high-bred  woman  cootentU' 
sit  at  bis  board  ae  an  unsalaried  dependent. 

"  Your  friend  Miss  Paget  looks  like  a  countess,"  he  said  one  d 
Ciarfotte.    "  I  thongbt  gYt\%  ^e-ncTtii-j  ^x^RViiiA  i^n  eome  plain  h 
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young  woman  for  their  pet  companion,  but  you  seem  to  have  chosen 
the  handsomest  girl  in  the  school." 

"  Yes,  she  is  very  handsome,  is  she  not  ?  I  wish  some  of  your  rich 
City  men  would  marry  her,  papa." 

Miss  Halliday  consented  to  call  her  mother's  husband  "Papa," 
though  the  caressing  name  seemed  in  a  manner  to  stick  in  her  throat. 
She  had  loved  that  blusterous  good-tempered  Tom  Halliday  so  very 
dearly,  and  it  was  only  to  please  poor  Georgy  that  she  brought  herself 
to  address  any  other  man  by  the  name  that  had  been  his. 

"  My  City  men  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  marry  a  young 
woman  without  a  sixpence,"  answered  Mr.  Sheldon.  "  Why  don't  you 
try  to  catch  one  of  them  for  yourself." 

"  I  don't  like  City  men,"  said  Charlotte  quickly ;  and  then  she 
blushed,  and  added  apologetically,  "  at  least  not  the  generality  of  City 
men,  papa." 

Diana  had  waited  until  her  destiny  was  settled  before  answering 
Valentine  Hawkehurst's  letter;  but  she  wrote  to  him  directly  she  was 
established  at  the  Lawn,  and  told  him  the  change  in  her  plans. 

**  I  think  papa  had  better  let  me  come  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings," 
she  said,  "  wherever  they  may  be  ;  for  I  should  scarcely  care  about  Mr. 
Sheldon  seeing  him.  No  one  here  knows  any  thing  definite  about 
my  history ;  and  as  it  is  just  possible  Mr.  Sheldon  may  have  encoun- 
tered my  father  somehow  or  other,  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to  keep 
clear  of  this  house.  I  could  not  venture  to  say  this  to  papa  myself^ 
but  perhaps  you  could  suggest  it  without  ofiPending  him.  You  see  I 
have  grown  very  worldly-wise,  and  am  learning  to  protect  my  own  in- 
terests in  the  spirit  which  you  have  so  instilled  into  me.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  sort  of  spirit  is  likely  to  secure  one's  happiness,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  the  wisest  and  best  for  this  world." 

Miss  Paget  could  not  refrain  from  an  occasional  sneer  when  she 
wrote  to  her  old  companion.  He  never  returned  her  sneers,  or 
noticed  them.  His  letters  were  always  frank,  friendly,  and  brotherly 
in  tone. 

"  Neitlier  my  good  opinion  nor  my  bad  opinion  is  of  any  conse- 
quence to  him,"  Diana  thought  bitterly. 

It  was  late  in  August  when  Caj)tain  Paget  and  his  prot^g^  came  to 
town.  Valentine  suggested  the  wisdom  of  leaving  Diana  in  her  new 
home  uncompromised  by  any  past  ossociatious.  But  this  was  a  sugges- 
tion which  Horatio  Paget  could  not  accept.  His  brightest  successes  in 
the  way  of  scheming  had  been  matured  out  of  chance  acquaintance- 
ships with  eligible  men.  A  man  who  could  afford  such  a  luxury  as  a 
companion  for  his  daughter  must  needs  be  eligible,  and  the  Captain  was 
not  inclined  to  sacrifice  his  acquaintance  from  any  extreme  delicacy. 

"  My  daughter  seems  to  have  made  new  friends  for  herself,  and  I 
should  like  to  sec  what  kind  of  people  they  are,"  he  said  conclusively. 
**  We'll  look  them  up  this  evening,  VaL" 
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Mr.  George  Sheldon  dined  at  the  Lawn  on  the  day  on  which 
Horatio  Paget  determined  on  *'  looking  up"  his  daughter's  new  firiends, 
and  he  and  the  two  girls  were  strolling  in  the  garden  when  the  Captain 
and  Mr.  Hawkehurst  were  announced.  They  had  been  told  that  Miss 
Paget  was  in  the  garden. 

^'  Be  good  enough  to  take  me  straight  to  her,"  said  the  Captain  to 
the  boy  in  buttons;  "  I  am  her  &ther." 

Horatio  Paget  was  too  old  a  tactician  not  to  know  that  by  an  un- 
ceremonious plunge  into  the  family  circle  he  was  more  likely  to  secure 
an  easy  footing  in  the  household  than  by  any  direct  approach  of  the 
master.  He  had  seen  the  little  group  in  the  garden,  and  had  mistake 
(Jeorge  for  the  head  of  the  house. 

Diana  turned  from  pale  to  red,  and  from  red  to  pale  again/  as  she 
reoognised  the  two  men.  There  had  been  no  announcement  of  their 
coming.    She  did  not  even  know  that  they  were  in  England. 

*'  Papa!"  she  cried,  and  then  held  out  her  hand  and  greeted  him; 
coldly  enough,  as  it  seemed  to  Charlotte,  who  faivcied  that  any  kind  of 
real  father  must  be  very  dear. 

But  Captain  Paget  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  that  cold  greeting. 
It  suited  his  purpose  to  be  especially  paternal  on  this  occasion.  He 
drew  his  daughter  to  his  breast  and  embraced  her  affectionately,  veiy 
much  to  that  young  lady's  surprise. 

Then,  having  abandoned  himself  entirely  for  the  moment  to  this 
tender  impulse  of  paternity,  he  suddenly  put  his  daughter  aside,  as  if 
he  had  all  at  once  remembered  his  duty  to  society,  drew  himself  up 
stiffly,  and  saluted  Miss  Halliday  and  George  Sheldon  with  uncovered 
head. 

"  Mr.  Sheldon,  I  believe?"  he  murmured. 

"  George  Sheldon,"  answered  that  gentleman;  "  my  brother  Philip 
is  in  the  drawing-room  yonder,  looking  at  us." 

Philip  Sheldon  came  out  into  the  garden  as  George  said  this.  It 
was  one  of  those  sultry  evenings  on  which  the  most  delightful  of 
gothic  villas  is  apt  to  be  too  stifling  for  endurance;  and  in  most 
of  the  prim  suburban  gardens  there  were  people  lounging  listlessly 
among  the  flower-beds.  Mr.  Sheldon  came  to  look  at  this  patrician 
stranger  who  had  just  embraced  his  daughter's  companion;  whereupon 
Captain  Paget  introduced  himself  and  his  friend  Mr.  Hawkehurst. 
After  the  introduction  Mr.  Sheldon  and  the  Captain  fell  into  an  easy 
conversation,  while  the  two  girls  walked  slowly  along  the  gravel  path- 
way with  Valentine  by  their  side,  and  while  (Jeorge  loitered  drearily 
along  chewing  the  stalk  of  a  geranium,  and  pondering  the  obscure 
reminiscences  of  the  last  oldest  inhabitant  whose  shadowy  memories 
he  had  evoked  in  his  search  after  new  links  in  the  cbain  of  the 
Haygarths. 

The  two  girls  walked  in  the  familiar  school-girl  ftshion  of  Hyde 
Lodge,  Charlotte's  arm  enciic^g  \Safe^m\»  Ql\iKt  ixiwod.    They  were 
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i  dref&eJ  in  vrhite  muslin,  and  looked  Tery  shadowy  and  eylph-like 
I.  the  gnmuier  doak.    Mr.  Hawkebnrat  Tonnd  himBclf  in  a  new  atmo- 
a  in  this  snlnrbaii  garden,  with  these  two  wliitc-rohcd  diuiiEcIs  by 
;  for  it  boemed  to  him  that  Diana  with  Charlotte's  arm  round 
t  wsist,  and  a  certRin  shy  gentleness  of  manner  whluli  was  new  to 
a  qnite  a  different  person  from  that  Uiss  Paget  whose  wan  face 
1  looked  at  him  bo  anxionsly  in  the  saloons  of  the  Ilelgiaii  Kureoal. 

t  first  there  was  considerable  restraint  in  the  tone  of  the  conver- 
bo,  and  some  little  of  that  nimecesear}-  discnsBion  as  to  whether  this 
loEng  was  warmer  than  the  preceding  evening,  or  whether  it  was  not, 
1,  the  warmest  evening  of  all  that  summer.    And  then,  when  the 
s  broken,  Mr.  Hawkehnrst  began  to  talk  at  his  case  about  Paris, 
h  city  MiBs  Ualliday  had  nerer  seen;  about  the  lost  book,  the  last 
~  r,  the  last  fashionable  bonnet;  for  it  was  one  of  the  spe- 
his  yonng  Robert  Macaire  to  be  able  to  talk  about  any 
t  himself  to  any  society.    Charlotte  opened  her  eyes 
Kteot  as  she  listened  to  this  animated  £tranf;cr.    Slic 
1  so  wearied  by  the  dryasdust  arguments  of  City  men  who  had 
I  the  scliemes  of  great  contractors,  "  whicli  will  never  be  cur- 
liile  money  is  at  its  present  rate,  mark  my  words," — or 
B  chances  of  a  company  "  which  is  eaten  up  by  debenture- bonds  and 
I  pnferenee-shares,  sir,  and  will  never  pay  its  original  proprietors  one  six- 
I  pence  of  interest  on  their  capital,"  with  a  great  deal  more  of  the  some 
I  dismctur;  and  it  was  qnite  new  to  her  to  hear  abont  novels,  theatres, 
F  lod  Iioniii'ts,  from  masculine  lips,  and  to  find  that  there  were  men  liv- 
ing who  conid  interest  themselves  in  such  frivolities.    Charlotte  was 
delighted  witli  Diana's  friend.    It  was  she  who  encouraged  Vulentine 
I  erery  non  nriJ  liien  by  some  exclamation  of  surprise  or  expression  of 
btterest,  whiU:  ^liss  Paget  herself  was  thouglitfiil  and  silent. 

It  was  not  tlius  that  she  hod  hoped  Co  meet  Valentine  Hawkehurst. 
She  stole  a  look  at  him  now  and  then  as  he  walked  by  licr  side.  Yes, 
ii  was  the  old  face — the  face  which  would  have  been  so  handsome  if 
rbi^re  had  been  warmth  and  life  in  it,  instead  of  that  cold  listlcssncss 
which  reijeUcd  all  sympathy,  and  seemed  to  constitute  a  kind  of  mask 
l^ehind  wliich  tlie  real  man  bid  himself. 

Diana  looked  at  him,  and  remembered  bcr  parting  from  him  in  the 
ohill  gray  morning  on  the  platform  at  ForetdechOne.  lie  had  let 
ber  go  out  alone  into  tlie  dreary  world  to  encounter  what  fate  she 
nkif^ht,  witiiout  any  more  appearance  of  anxiety  than  ho  mif;ht  have 
exliibitL-d  liad  i-he  been  starting  for  a  summer-daj-'s  holiday;  and  now, 
nfitr  n  Mar  of  >^eparation,  he  met  her  with  the  same  air  of  uncon- 
,,xn,  and  could  discourse  conventional  small-talk  to  another  woman 
irhila  she  walked  by  his  side. 

"While  Mr.  Hawkehurst  was  talking  to  Mr.  Sheldon's  Gte))daughter, 
OapUin  Paget  had  contrived  to  make  himself  very  ^rrecable  to  that 
ggntleman  himself.    Lord  Lytton  has  said  that  "  there  is  something 
TOL.I.  tiQ 
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strange,  and  almoet  mesmcrical  in  the  rapport  between  two  eril  natures. 
Bring  two  honest  men  together,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  they  recognise 
each  other  as  honest ;  differences  in  temper,  manner,  eren  politics,  may 
make  each  misjudge  the  other.  But  bring  together  two  men  unprin- 
cipled and  i)erverted — men  who,  if  bom  in  a  cellar,  wonld  have  been 
food  for  the  hulks  or  gallows — and  they  understand  each  other  by  in- 
stant sympathy."  However  this  might  be  with  these  two  men,  they 
had  speedily  become  upon  very  easy  terms  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Sheldon's  plans  for  the  making  of  money  were  very  complicated  in 
their  nature,  and  he  had  frequent  need  of  clever  instruments  to  assist 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  arrangements.  Horatio  Paget  was  the  exact 
type  of  man  most  likely  to  be  nse^l  to  such  a  speculator  as  Philip 
Sheldon.  He  was  the  very  ideal  of  the  "  Promoter,"  the  well-dressed, 
well-mannered  gentleman  beneath  whose  magic  wand  new  companies 
arise  as  if  by  magic;  the  man  who,  without  a  sixpence  in  his  own 
pocket,  can  set  a  small  Pactolus  flowing  from  the  pockets  of  other 
people;  the  man  who,  content  himself  to  live  in  a  humble  second-floor 
at  Chelsea,  can  point  to  gigantic  hotels  which  are  as  the  palaces  of  a 
monarch  of  Brobdignag,  and  say,  "  Lo,  those  arose  at  my  biddingr 
Mr.  Sheldon  was  always  on  the  alert  to  discover  any  thing  or  any  body 
likely  to  serve  his  own  interest,  either  in  the  present  or  the  fatnie; 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Paget's  Mher  was  a  person 
upon  whom  an  occasional  dinner  might  not  be  altogether  thrown 
away. 

"  Take  a  chop  with  us  to-morrow  at  six,"  he  said,  on  parting  from 
the  Captain,  '^  and  then  you  can  hear  the  two  girls  play  and  sing. 
They  play  remarkably  weU,  I  believe,  from  what  other  people  tell  me; 
but  I  am  not  a  musical  man  myself." 

Horatio  Paget  accepted  the  invitation  as  cordially  as  it  was  given. 
It  is  astonishing  how  genial  and  Mendly  these  men  of  the  world  can 
be  at  the  slightest  imaginable  notice.  One  can  fancy  the  striped  tigers 
of  Bengal  shaking  paws  in  the  jungle,  the  vultures  hob-nobbing  in  a 
mountain  clefl  over  the  torn  carcass  of  a  stag,  the  kites  putting  their 
beaks  together  after  dining  on  a  nest  of  innocent  doves. 

"  Then  we  shall  expect  to  see  you  at  sharp  six,"  said  Mr.  Sheldon, 
"  and  your  young  friend  Mr.  Hawkehurst  with  you,  of  course." 

After  this  the  two  gentlemen  departed;  Valentine  shook  hands 
with  Diana,  and  took  a  more  ceremonious  leave  of  Charlotte.  George 
Sheldon  threw  away  his  chewed  geranium-stalk  in  order  to  bid  good 
evening  to  the  visitors ;  and  the  little  party  walked  to  the  garden- 
gate  together. 

"  That  Sheldon  seems  a  very  clever  fellow,''  said  Captain  Paget,  as 
he  and  Valentine  walked  towards  the  Park,  which  they  had  to  cross 
on  their  way  to  Chelsea,  where  the  Captain  had  secured  a  convenient 
lodging.  "  I  wonder  whether  he  is  any  relation  to  the  Sheldon  who 
IB  in  with  a  low  set  of  money-lenders  ?" 
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"  What,  the  Sheldon  of  Gray^s-inn  ?"  excluimcd  Mr.  Ilawkehurst  ? 
^'  We  can  easily  find  that  out." 

Horatio  Paget  and  Valentine  Hawkehnrst  were  freqaent  yisitors 
at  the  Lawn  after  that  first  evening.    Mr.  Sheldon  found  the  Captain 
naefdl  to  him  in  the  carrying  out  of  certain  business  arrangements  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  the  relations  between  the  respectable 
stock-broker  and  the  disreputable  adventurer  assumed  a  very  friendly 
character.    Diana  wondered  to  sec  so  spotless  a  citizen  as  Philip  Shel- 
don hand-and-glove  with  her  father.    Mrs.  Sheldon  and  Charlotte  were 
delighted  with  the  Captain  and  his  protegt' ;  these  two  penniless  Bohe- 
mians were  so  much  more  agreeable  to  the  feminine  mind  than  the 
City  men  who  were  wont  to  sit  in  the  dining-room  slowly  imbibing  Mr. 
Sheldon's  old  port  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  while  their  wives  en- 
dued the  abomination  of  desolation  with  Georgy  and  Charlotte  in  the 
drawing-room.    Captain  Paget  paid  Mrs.  Sheldon  flowery  compliments, 
and  told  her  delightful  stories  of  the  aristocracy  and  all  that  shining 
West-end  world  with  which  he  had  once  been  familiar.     Poor  simple 
Georgy  r^arded  him  with  that  reverential  awe  which  a  middle-class 
country-bred  woman  is  prone  to  feel  for  a  man  who  bears  upon 
him  that  ineffaceable  stamp  of  high  birth  and  good  breeding,  not  to 
be  destroyed  by  half  a  century  of  degradation.     Nor  could  Charlotte 
withhold  her  admiration  from  the  man  whose  tone  was  so  infinitely 
soperior  to  that  of  all  the  other  men  she  had  encountered.    In  his 
darkest  hour  Captain  Paget  had  found  his  best  friends,  or  his  easiest 
dopes,  among  women.    It  had  gone  hard  with  him  when  his  dear  friend 
had  withheld  the  temporary  accommodation  of  a  five-pound  note ;  but 
it  had  been  much  harder  when  his  friend*s  wife  had  refused  the  loan 
of"aUttle  silver." 

Valentine  Hawkehnrst  came  very  often  to  the  Lawn;  sometimes  with 

his  firiend  and  patron,  sometimes  alone.    He  brought  the  young  ladies 

*D«ll  offerings  in  the  way  of  a  popular  French  novel  fit  for  feminine 

P^^tisal,  or  an  occasional  box  for  some  theatre  which  had  fallen  upon 

^  days,  and  was  liberal  in  the  circulation  of  "  paper."    He  met  the 

^^o  girls  sometimes  in  their  morning  walks  in  Kensington-gardens, 

*^d  wfdked  with  them  in  the  leafy  avenues,  and  only  left  them  at  the 

^^^  by  which  they  departed.    So  much  of  his  life  was  a  listless  waiting 

^^  the  arising  of  new  chances,  that  he  had  ample  time  to  waste  in 

®5^iune  society,  and  ho  seemed  very  well  inclined  to  loiter  away  the 

^^tire  hours  of  existence  in  the  companionship  of  Diana  and  her 

And  was  Miss  Paget  glad  of  his  coming,  and  pleased  to  be  in  his 

^^pany?    Alas,  no!    The  time  had  been,  and  only  within  a  few 

^^Hfchs^  when  she  had  sickened  for  the  sight  of  his  familiar  face,  and 

,^^cied  that  the  most  exquisite  happiness  life  could  aflbrd  her  would 

^   to  see  him  once  more,  any  where,  under  any  circumstances.    She 
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saw  bim  now  almost  daily,  and  she  was  miserable.     She  saw  bim;  bat 
anotber  woman  bad  come  between  ber  and  tbe  man  sbe  loved;  and  now, 
if  bis  voice  took  a  softer  tone,  or  if  bis  eyes  assumed  a  tender  earnest- 
ness of  expression,  it  migbt  be  Cbarlotte*s  influence  wbicb  wron^t  the 
transformation.    Wbo  could  say  tbat  it  was  not  on  Cbarlotte's  acconnt 
be  came  so  often,  and  lingered  so  long  ?    Diana  looked  at  bim  some- 
times witb  baggard  angry  eyes,  wbicb  saw  tbat  it  was  Miss  Halliday 
wbo  absorbed  bis  attention.      It  was  Cbarlottc, — Cbarlotte,  wbo  was 
so  brigbt  and  bappy  a  creature  tbat  tbe  coldest  beart.  most  needs  have 
been  moved  and  melted  by  ber  fascination.    Wbat  was  tbe  cold  patri- 
cian beauty  of  Miss  Paget*s  face  wben  compared  witb  tbe  cbangefhl 
cbarm  of  tbis  radiant  girl,  witb  tbe  flashing  gray  eyes  and  piquant 
features,  and  all  tbose  artless  caprices  of  manner  wbicb  made  ber  aich- 
loveliness  irresistible?    Diana*s  heart  grew  sick  and  cold  as  sbe  watched 
these  two  day  by  day,  aud  saw  the  innooent  scbool-girrs  ascendancy 
over  tbe  adventureiu    The  attributes  which  made  Charlotte  charming 
were  just  those  very  attributes  which  Valentine  Hawkeburst  bad  been 
least  accustomed  to  discover  in  the  womankind  be  bad  hitherto  enoonn- 
tered.    He  had  seen  beautiful  women,  elegant  and  fascinating  wom^ 
without  number ;  but  this  frank  girlish  nature,  tbis  bappy  childlike 
disposition,  was  entirely  new  to  him.     How  should  he  have  met  bright 
childlike  creatures  in  the  pathways  which  he  had  trodden?    For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  a  fresh  young  heart  revealed  its  treasures  of  puritf 
and  tenderness  before  his  world-weary  eyes,  and  his  own  beart  wa* 
melted  by  the  new  influence.     He  had  admired  Diana ;  be  bad  been 
touched  by  her  girlish  fancy  for  bim,  and  bad  loved  her  as  well  as  he 
had  believed  himself  capable  of  loving  any  woman.   But  wben  Prudence 
and  Honour  counselled  him  to  stifle  and  crush  bis  growing  affection 
for  the  beautiful  companion  of  his  wanderings,  tbe  struggle  had  involved 
no  agony  of  regret  or  despair.    He  had  told  himself  tbat  no  good  could 
ever  come  of  his  love  for  Captain  Paget's  daughter,  and  he  bad  put 
aside  that  love  before  it  had  taken  any  vital  root  in  bis  heart.     He  had 
been  very  strong  and  resolute  in  tbis  matter — resisting  looks  of  sad 
surprise  which  would  have  melted  a  softer  nature.    And  be  bad  been 
proud  of  his  own  fiimness.    "  Better  for  her,  and  better  for  me,"  be  bad 
said  to  himself;  "let  her  outlive  her  foolish  school-girl  fancies,  and 
wait  patiently  till  her  beauty  wins  ber  a  rich  husband.     As  for  me, 
I  must  marry  some  prosperous  tradesman's  widow,  if  I  ever  marry 
at  all." 

The  influence  of  the  world  in  which  his  life  bad  been  spent  bad  de-  * 
graded  Valentine  Hawkeburst,  and  bad  done  much  to  harden  bim;  and 
yet  he  was  not  altogether  bard.  He  discovered  bis  own  weakness  very 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  his  acquaintance  witb  Mr.  Sheldon's  step- 
daughter. He  knew  very  well  tbat  if  he  bad  been  no  fitting  lover  for 
Diana  Paget,  he  was  still  less  a  fitting  lover  for  Charlotte  Halliday.  He 
knew  that  although  it  might  suit  Mr,  Sheldon's  purpose  to  make  use  of 
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the  Captain  and  himself  as  handy  instruments  for  the  accomplishment 
of  somewhat  dirty  work,  he  would  be  the  very  last  man  to  accept  one  of 
those  useful  instruments  as  a  husband  for  his  step-daughter.  He  knew 
all  this ;  and  knew  that,  apart  from  all  worldly  considerations,  there 
was  an  impassable  gulf  between  himself  and  Charlotte.  What  could 
there  be  in  common  between  the  unprincipled  companion  of  Horatio 
Paget  and  this  innocent  girl,  whose  darkest  sin  had  been  a  neglected 
lesson  or  an  ill-written  exercise?  If  he  could  hare  given  her  a  home 
and  a  position,  an  untarnished  name  and  respectable  associations,  he 
would  even  yet  have  been  unworthy  of  her  affection,  unable  to  assure 
her  happiness. 

*'  I  am  a  scoundrel  and  an  adventurer,"  he  said  to  himself  in  his 
most  contemptuous  spirit.  "  If  some  benevolent  fliiry  were  to  give  me 
the  brightest  home  that  was  ever  created  for  man,  and  Charlotte  for  my 
wife,  I  daresay  I  should  grow  tired  of  my  happiness  in  a  week  or  two, 
and  go  out  some  night  to  look  for  a  place  where  I  could  play  billiards 
and  drink  beer.  Is  there  any  woman  upon  this  earth  who  could 
render  my  existence  supportable  without  billiards  and  beer  ?" 

Knowing  himself  much  better  than  the  Grecian  philosopher  seemed 
to  think  it  possible  for  human  nature  to  know  itself,  Mr.  Hawkehurst 
decided  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that 
of  the  young  lady  in  question,  to  keep  clear  of  the  house  in  which  Miss 
Halliday  lived,  and  the  avenue  in  which  she  was  wont  to  walk.  He 
told  himself  this  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  yet  he  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Lawn  whenever  he  had  the  poorest  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  going 
there;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  business  of  his  life  lay  at  the  two 
ends  of  Charlotte's  favourite  avenue,  so  often  did  he  find  himself  called 
upon  to  perambulate  that  especial  thoroughfare.  He  knew  that  he 
was  weak  and  foolish  and  dishonourable;  he  knew  that  he  was  sowing 
the  dragon's  teeth  from  which  were  to  spring  up  armed  demons  that 
would  rend  and  tear  him.  But  Charlotte's  eyes  were  unspeakably 
bright  and  bewitching,  and  Charlotte's  voice  was  very  sweet  and  ten- 
der. A  thrilling  consciousness  that  he  was  not  altogether  an  indif- 
ferent person  in  Charlotte's  consideration,  had  possessed  him  of  late 
when  he  found  himself  in  that  young  lady's  society,  and  a  happiness 
which  had  hitherto  been  strange  to  him  gave  a  new  zest  to  his  purpose- 
less life. 

He  still  affected  the  old  indifference  of  manner,  the  idle  listless  tone 
of  a  being  who  has  finished  with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows,  affections 
and  aspirations  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  But  the  pretence  had 
of  late  become  a  very  shallow  one.  In  Charlotte's  i)resence  he  wag 
eager  and  interested  in  spite  of  himself;  childishly  eager  about  the 
veriest  trifles  which  interested  her.  Love  had  taken  up  the  glass  of 
Time;  and  the  days  and  hours  were  reckoned  by  a  new  standard;  every 
thing  in  the  world  had  suffered  some  wondrous  change,  which  Valentine 
Hawkehurst  tried  in  vain  to  understand.    The  very  earth  upon  which 
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he  walked  had  undergone  some  mystic  process  of  tranfiformation ;  the 
very  streets  of  London  were  new  to  him.  He  had  known  Kensington- 
gardens  from  his  boyhood;  but  not  those  enchanted  avenues  of  beedi 
and  elm  in  which  he  walked  with  Charlotte.  In  the  plainest  and  most 
commonplace  phraseology,  Mr.  Hawkehurst  had  fallen  in  love.  This 
penniless  adventurer,  who  at  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age  was  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  the  worst  experiences  of  a  very  indifferent  world,  found 
himself  all  at  once  hanging  upon  the  words  and  living  upon  the  looks 
of  an  Ignorant  school-girl. 

The  discovery  that  he  was  capable  of  this  tender  weakness  had  an 
almost  overwhelming  effect  upon  Mr.  Hawkehurst.     He  was  ashamed 
of  this  touch  of  humanity;  this  foolish  affection  which  had  awakened 
all  that  was  purest  *and  best  in  a  nature  that  had  been  so  long  aban- 
doned to  degrading  influences.     For  some  time  he  fought  resolutely 
against  that  which  he  considered  his  folly;  but  the   training  which 
had  made  him  the  master  of  many  a  perplexing  position  had  not  given 
him  the  mastery  over  his  own  inclinations;  and  when  he  found  that 
Charlotte's  society  had  become  the  grand  necessity  of  his  life,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  his  fate  without  further  resistance.     He  let 
himself  drift  with  the  tide  that  was  so  much  stronger  than  himself; 
and  if  there  were  breakers  ahead,  or  fatal  rocks  lurking  invisible 
beneath  the  blue  waters,  he  must  take  his  chance.     His  frail  bark 
must  go  to  pieces  when  her  time  came.    In  the  mean  while  it  was 
so  delicious  to  float  upon  the  summer  sea,  that  a  man  could  afford  to 
forget  future  possibilities  in  the  way  of  rocks  and  quicksands. 

Miss  Paget  had  known  very  few  pleasures  in  the  course  oth&r 
uncared-for  youth;  but  she  hitherto  had  experienced  no  such  anguish 
as  that  which  she  had  now  to  endure  in  her  daily  intercourse  with 
Valentine  and  Charlotte.  She  underwent  her  martyrdom  bravely, 
and  no  prying  eye  discovered  the  sufferings  which  her  proud  nature 
supported  in  silence.  "  Who  takes  any  heed  of  my  feelings,  or  cares 
whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry?"  she  thought;  "  ?ie  does  not." 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  COMPACT  OF  GRAY'S  INN. 

The  sands  which  ran  bo  swiftly  in  the  glass  which  that  bright  young 
urchin  Love  had  wrested  from  the  hand  of  grim  old  Time,  ran  with  an 
almost  equal  swiftness  in  the  hour-glasses  of  lodging-house  keepers  and 
tradespeople,  and  the  necessities  of  every  day  demanded  perpetual  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hawkehurst,  let  Charlotte's  eyes  be  never  so 
bright,  and  Charlotte's  society  never  so  dear.  For  Captain  Paget  and 
his  protogo  there  was  no  such  thing  as  rest;  and  the  ingenious  Captain 
took  care  that  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  should  be  performed  by 
Valentine,  while  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil  was  pounced  upon  by  the 
ready  paw  of  the  noble  Hoiatlo.    Just  now  he  found  his  pupil  un- 
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nsuall  J  plastic,  unnsnally  careless  of  his  own  interests,  and  ready  to 
Berre  his  master  with  agreeable  blindness. 

Since  that  awkward  little  affair  at  Foretdech^ne,  that  tiresome 
entanglement  about  a  King  of  Spades  which  had  pat  in  an  appear- 
ance at  a  moment  when  no  such  monarch  was  to  be  expected,  Cap- 
tain Paget  had  obtained  the  means  of  existence  in  a  manner  which 
was  almost  respectable,  if  not  altogether  honest;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  honesty  and  respectability  are  by  any  means  synonymous 
teims.  It  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  superhuman  address  that  the 
Captain  had  extricated  himself  from  that  perplexing  predicament  at  the 
Belgian  watering-place;  and  it  may  be  that  the  unpleasant  experiences 
of  that  particular  evening  were  not  without  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
idventorer's  future  plans. 

''It  was  touch-and-go  work,  Yal,"  he  said  to  his  companion;  "and 
if  I  hadn't  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  sprung  my  position 
IB  an  officer  in  the  English  service  upon  those  French  ruffians,  I  don't 
know  where  it  would  have  ended.'' 

''  It  might  have  come  to  a  metallic  ornamentation  of  the  ankle,  and 
Borne  amiable  444,  who  has  murdered  his  grandmother  with  a  red-hot 
poker  and  extenuating  circumstances,  for  your  companion,"  murmured 
Valentine.  ''  I  wouldn't  try  it  on  with  that  supererogatory  king  again 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  if  I  were  you." 

The  Captain  bestowed  a  freezing  look  on  his  flippant  protege,  and 
ihen  commenced  a  very  grave  discussion  of  future  ways  and  means, 
^hich  ended  in  an  immediate  departure  for  Paris,  where  the  two  men 
entered  upon  an  unpretentious  career  in  the  commercial  line  as  agents 
«nd  travellers  for  the  patentees  of  an  improved  kind  of  gutta  percha, 
irhich  material  was  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  every  imaginable 
porpose,  from  the  sole  of  an  infant's  boot  to  the  roof  of  a  cathedral. 
There  are  times  when  genius  must  stoop  to  pick  up  its  daily  pit- 
tance ;  and  for  twelve  months  the  elegant  Horatio  Paget  was  content 
to  devote  his  best  energies  to  the  perpetual  praise  of  the  Incorrodible 
and  Indestructible  and  Incombustible  India-rubber,  in  consideration 
of  a  very  modest  percentage  on  liis  commercial  transactions  in  that 
material.  To  exert  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a  Burke  or  a  Thurlow 
in  order  to  induce  a  man  to  roof  his  new  warehouses  with  a  fabric 
which  you  are  aware  will  be  torn  into  ribbons  by  the  first  run  of  stormy 
weather,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  two-and-a-half  per  cent  on  his  in- 
vestment, may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  honourable  notions  of  a 
Bayard,  and  yet  in  a  commercial  sense  may  be  strictly  correct.  It  was 
only  when  Captain  Paget  had  made  a  comfortable  little  purse  out  of 
hk  percentage  upon  the  Incorrodible  and  Inccmibustible  that  he  dis- 
covered the  extreme  degradation  of  his  position  as  agent  and  traveller. 
He  determined  on  returning  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  Joint -stock 
companies  were  beginning  to  multiply  in  the  commercial  world  at  this 
period;  and  wherever  there  are  many  schemes  for  the  investment  of 
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public  cBpital,  there  is  room  for  RQch  a  man  as  Horatio  Paget;. 
man  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  hired  broagham,  can  inspire  confidoB 
in  the  breast  of  the  least  daring  Epecolator. 

The  Captain  came,  accompanied  as  usual  by  that  plastic  tool  t 
Eubultcm,  Valentine  Hawkehursl,  who,  being  afflii^ted  wiih  a  chr 
wearinesB  of  everj'  thing  in  life,  was  always  eager  to  abandon  any  p 
sent  pursuit  in  favour  of  the  vaguest  contingency,  and  U>  Bhuke  offtl 
dust  of  any  given  locality  from  his  vagabond  feet.  Captain  Paget  ai 
his  pTotfgS  came  to  London,  where  a  fortunate  combination  of  cirun 
stances  threw  them  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Sheldon. 

The  alliance  which  arose  between  that  gentleman  and  the  Captii 
opened  a  fair  prospect  for  the  latter.  Mr.  Sheldon  was  interested ; 
the  formation  of  a  certain  joint-stock  company,  but  had  his  e 
sons  for  not  wishing  to  be  identified  with  it.  A  stalking-horse  is  bjl 
means  a  diffienlt  kind  of  animal  to  procure  in  the  cattle-fairs  of  La 
doni  but  a  staildng-borse  whose  paces  are  sufficiently  showy  and  la 
posing  —  a  high-stepper,  of  thoroughbred  appearance,  and  a  mod 
sensitively  alive  to  the  lightest  touch  of  the  curb,  easy  to  ride  or  driT 
warranted  neither  a  kicker  nor  a  bolter — is  a  quadruped  ofti 
escellence  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  Just  such  a  stolkiD 
horse  was  Captain  Paget;  and  Mr.  Sheldon  lost  no  time  in  pattJl 
him  into  action.  It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  fov  that  the  stockbrok 
trusted  his  new  acquaintance  only  so  far  as  it  was  ub^olutely  D 
saiy  to  tiiist  him;  or  that  the  Captain  and  the  stockbroker  ihoroD^ 
understood  each  other  without  affecting  to  do  so.  For  Horatio  Pi( 
the  snn  of  prosperity  arose  in  unaccustomed  splendour.  He  was  i 
to  pay  for  his  lodgings,  and  was  an  eminenily  resjjectable  person' 
the  eyes  of  his  landlord.  He  enjoyed  the  daily  use  of  a  neatly^ 
pointed  brougham,  in  which  only  the  most  practised  eye  could  d 
the  taint  of  llie  livery  stable.  He  dined  sumptuously  at  fashionii 
restaurants,  and  wore  the  freshest  of  lavender  gloves,  the  most  deUc 
of  waxen  heath -blossoms  or  creamy-tinted  esotice  in  the  bnltou-tiol( 
his  fuultless  coat. 

While  the  chief  flourished,  the  subalfem  was  comparatively  i 
The  patrician  appearance  and  manners  of  the  Captain  were  a  pel 
nial  source  of  profit  to  that  gentleman ;  but  Valentine  Hawkebi 
had  not  a  patrician  appearnnce;   nnd  the  work  which  Mr.  Shi 
found  for  him  was  of  a  more  uncertain  and  less  profitable  char 
than  that  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  elegant  Horatio.     But  Val 
tine  was  content.     He  shared  the  Captain's  lodging,  though  he 
not  partake   of  the  Captain's    dinners    or  ride  in   the  smart  U 
brougham.     He  had  a  roof  to  shelter  him,  and  was  rarely  oiq 
vided  with  tlic  price  of  some  kind  of  dinner ;  and  as  this  was 
highest  order  of  prosperity  he  had  ever  known,  he  waa  content. 
was  more  than  content;  for  the  first  time  in  his  existence  he  la 
what  it  was  to  be  happy.     K  ^mct  ^0-3  ^.Wii  life  bad  over  held 
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im  nntil  now  made  him  careless  Tirhether  his  dinner  cost  eighteen 
ence  or  eighteen  Bhillinp;  whether  he  rode  in  the  most  perfect  of 
ronghams  or  walked  in  the  mud.  He  took  no  heed  for  the  future; 
le  forgot  the  past,  and  abandoned  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  new 
ielights  of  the  present. 

Never  had  Philip  Sheldon  found  so  willing  a  tool,  so  cheap  a 
Imdge.  Valentine  was  ready  to  do  any  thing  or  every  thing  for 
Charlotte's  stepfather,  since  his  relations  with  that  gentleman  enabled 
him  to  spend  so  much  of  his  life  with  Charlotte. 

But  even  in  this  sublimated  state  of  mind  Mr.  Ilawkehurst  was  not 
exempt  from  the  great  necessity  of  Mr.  Skimpole  and  humanity  at  large. 
He  wanted  pounds.  His  garments  were  shabby,  and  he  desired  new 
ind  elegant  raiment  in  which  to  appear  to  advantage  before  the  eyes  of 
the  woman  he  loved.  It  had  been  his  privilege  on  several  occasions  to 
escort  Mrs.  Sheldon  and  the  two  younger  ladies  to  a  theatre;  and 
eren  this  privilege  had  cost  him  money.  He  wanted  pounds  to  expend 
upon  those  new  books  and  music  which  served  So  often  as  the  cxcuec 
for  a  visit  to  the  Lawn.  He  wanted  pounds  for  very  trivial  purposes; 
hit  he  wanted  them  desperately.  A  lover  without  pounds  is  the  most 
helpless  and  contemptible  of  mankind;  he  is  a  knight  errant  without 
Us  Rimour,  a  troubadour  without  his  lute. 

In  his  dilemma  Mr.  Hawkehurst  resorted  to  that  simple  method 
which  civilisation  has  devised  for  the  relief  of  pecuniary  difficulties  of 
» temporary  nature.  He  had  met  George  Sheldon  several  times  at  the 
Uwn,  and  had  become  tolerably  intimate  with  that  gentleman,  whom 
he  how  knew  to  be  "  the  Sheldon  of  Gray's-inn,"  and  the  ally  and  agent 
of  certain  bill-discounters.  To  George  he  went  one  morning ;  and  after 
requesting  that  Captain  Paget  should  know  nothing  of  his  application, 
plained  his  requirements.  It  was  a  very  small  sum  which  he  asked 
fcr,  modestly  conscious  that  the  security  he  had  to  offer  was  of  the 
weakest.  He  only  wanted  thirty  pounds,  and  was  willing  to  give  a 
hTl  at  two  months  for  fiveand-thirty. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  lawj'cr; 
tat  Valentine  had  expected  to  meet  with  some  difficulty,  and  was  not 
together  unprepared  for  a  point-blank  refusal.  He  was  agreeably 
•^prised  when  George  -Sheldon  told  him  he  would  manage  "  that 
little  matter;  only  the  bill  must  be  for  forty."  But  in  proof  of  the 
K)eral  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Hawkehurst  was  to  be  treated,  the  friendly 
lairyer  informed  him  that  the  two  months  should  be  extended  to 
ftree. 

Valentine  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  by  this  friendly  process  he 
Wag  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  something  over  a  hundred  and  thirty  per  cent 
pQ*  annum  for  the  use  of  the  money  he  wanted.  He  knew  that  this 
iras  his  only  chance  of  getting  money;  so  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
speosive  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  thanked  Mr.  Sheldon  for  the 
ocommodation  granted  to*  him. 
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"And  now  we've  eettled  that  little  buBiDeee,  I  should  like  to  hsrei 
few  niinuteB'  private  chat  with  yoo,"  said  George,  "  on  the  ondcrBlaiii]- 
ing  thnt  what  posecs  between  yoo  and  me  ia  strictly  confidential." 

"  Of  coarse !" 

"  You  Beera  to  have  lieen  lending  rather  an  idle  life  for  the  last  H 
months;  and  it  strikes  me,  Mr,  HawkehnrBt,  you're  too  clever  a  fello" 
to  care  about  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  in  some  meaenre  wasting  my  sweetness  on  lin^ 
desert  air,"  Valentine  answered  carelesBty.  "  The  governor  seems  m 
have  slipped  into  a  good  berth  by  yonr  brother's  agency;  but  I  am  uut 
Horatio  Nugent  Cromie  Paget,  and  the  brongliam  and  lavender  kid* 
of  the  Promoter  are  not  for  me." 

"  There  is  money  to  be  picked  nphy  better  dodges  than  promoting' 
replied  the  attorney  arobignonsly;  "but  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  osre 
for  any  thing  that  didn't  bring  immediate  cash  ?  You  wouldn't  care  le 
Bpeculate  the  chances,  however  well  the  business  might  promise?" 

"C'esfsehn!  That's  as  may  be,"  answered  Valentine  coolly.  "Ton 
see  those  affairs  that  promise  so  mnch  arc  apt  to  fail  when  it  comMto 
a  question  of  performance.  I'm  not  a  ca])italiGt ;  I  can't  afford  to  bt-  J 
come  a  speculator.  I've  lieen  living  from  hand  to  month  lately  )f 
meansof  occasional  contributions  to  a  sporting  weekly,  onda  littltlf 
of  bnsinesB  which  yonr  brother  threw  in  my  way.  I've  been  abletoll 
tolerably  useful  to  him,  and  he  promises  to  get  me  something  ii 
way  of  a  clerkship,  foreign  correspondence,  and  that  kind  of  thing."  , 

"  Humph ;"  muttered  George  Sheldon ;  "  tliat  means  eighty  p 
a  year  and  fonrleen  hours'  work  a  day,  letters  that  must  be  a 
by  this  mail,  and  so  on.     I  don't  think  that  kind  of  dradgery  w 
ever  snit  you,  Hawkehurst,    You've  not  served  the  right  appr 

ship  for  that  sort  of  thing;  you  ought  to  try  for  some  higher  g     

What  should  you  say  to  an  aSair  that  might  put  two  or  three  thoaBand 
pounds  in  your  ]>ocket  if  it  was  snccesafnl  ?" 

"  I  should  feel  very  much  inclined  to  fancy  it  a  bubble;  one  of  those 
dazzling  rainbow-tinted  globes  which  look  so  bright  dancing  about  ia 
the  sunshine,  and  explode  into  nothing  directly  they  encounter  any 
tangible  substance.  However,  my  dear  Sheldon,  if  you  really  have  any 
employment  to  offer  to  a  versatile  young  man  who  is  not  overburdened 
with  vulgar  prejudices,  yon'd  better  put  the  business  in  plain  worda." 

"  I  will,"  answered  George;  "  but  it's  not  an  affair  that  can  be  di»- 
cnssed  in  five  miuuteB.  It's  rather  a  eerious  matter,  and  involvce  a 
good  deal  of  consideration.  I  know  that  you're  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  a  very  clever  fellow  into  the  bargain;  but  there's  something  more 
than  that  wanted  for  this  basiness,  and  that  is  patience.  The  hare  is 
a  very  fine  animal  in  her  way,  you  know;  bat  a  man  must  have  a  litUe 
of  the  tortoise  in  him  if  he  wants  to  achieve  any  thing  out  of  the  oora- 
mon  run  in  the  way  of  good  luck.  1  have  been  working,  and  waiting 
and  speculating  the  cUaacca  tot  Wc  \»»,\,  ftft/tan.  years,  and  I  think  I've 
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got  a  good  chance  at  last.  Bnt  there's  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
before  the  business  is  finished;  and  I  find  that  I  must  have  some  one 
to  help  me." 

'*  What  sort  of  business  is  it?" 

''The  search  for  the  heir-at-law  of  a  man  who  has  died  intestate 
within  the  last  ten  years." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  at  this  juncture ;  and  Valentine 
Hawkehurst  smiled  significantly. 

"Within  the  last  ten  years?"  he  said.  ''That's  rather  a  wide 
margin." 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  be  a  good  hand  at  hunting  up  the  miss- 
ing links  in  the  chain  of  a  family  history?"  asked  Mr.  Sheldon.  "  It's 
rather  tiresome  work,  you  know,  and  requires  no  common  amount  of 
patience  and  perseverance." 

"  I  can  perseyere,"  said  Valentine  decisively,  "  if  you  can  show  me 
that  it  will  be  worth  my  while  to  do  so.  You  want  an  heir-at-law,  and 
I'm  to  look  for  him.  What  am  I  to  get  while  I'm  looking  for  him? 
and  what  is  to  be  my  reward  if  I  find  him?" 

"  I'll  give  you  a  pound  a  week  and  your  travelling  expenses  while 
you're  employed  in  the  search;  and  I'll  give  you  three  thousand  pounds 
on  the  day  the  heir  gets  his  rights." 

"Humph!"  muttered  Mr.  Hawkehurst  rather  doubtfully;  "three 
thousand  pounds  is  a  very  respectable  haul.  But  then,  you  see,  I  may 
&il  to  discover  the  heir;  and  even  if  I  do  find  him  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  the  business  would  be  thrown  into  Chancery  at  the  last 
moment;  in  which  case  I  might  wait  till  doomsday  for  the  reward  of 
my  labours." 

George  Sheldon  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently.  He  had 
expected  this  penniless  adventurer  to  catch  eagerly  at  the  chance  he 
offered. 

"  Three  thousand  pounds  are  not  to  be  picked  up  in  the  streets,"  he 
said.  "  If  you  don't  care  to  work  with  me,  I  can  find  plenty  of  clever 
fellows  in  London  who'll  jump  at  the  business." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  begin  work — ?" 

"  Immediately." 

"  ^Vnd  how  am  I  to  pay  forty  pounds  in  three  months  out  of  a  pound 
a  week?" 

"Never  mind  the  bill,"  said  Mr.  Sheldon,  with  lofty  generosity. 
'*  If  you  work  heart  and  soul  for  me,  I'll  square  that  little  matter  for 
you;  I'll  get  it  renewed  for  another  three  months." 

"  In  that  case  I'm  your  man.  I  don't  mind  a  little  hard  work  just 
now,  and  I  can  live  upon  a  pound  a  week  where  another  man  would 
starve.    So  now  for  my  instructions." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the  lawyer  refreshed  him- 
self by  walking  up  and  down  his  office  two  or  three  times  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.     After  which  relief  he  seated  himself  before 
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his  desk,  took  ont  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  selected  a  pen  from  tie 
inkstand. 

"  It's  just  as  well  to  pnt  things  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  mill- 
ner,"  he  said  presently.  "  I  suppose  you'd  have  no  objection  to  sigB- 
ing  a  memorandum  of  agreement — nothing  that  would  be  of  any  w 
in  a  court  of  law,  you  know,  but  a  simple  understanding  between  mat 
and  man,  for  our  own  satisfaction,  as  a  safeguard  against  all  possibility 
of  misunderstanding  in  the  future.  I've  every  reason  to  consider  yoi 
the  most  honourable  of  men,  you  know;  but  honourable  men  torn  round 
upon  each  other  sometimes.  You  nf^ght  ask  me  for  something  mora 
than  three  thou' — if  you  succeeded  in  your  search." 

"  Precisely;  or  I  might  make  t^rms  with  the  heir-at-law,  and  thiof 
you  over.    Perhaps  that  was  your  idea." 

"  Not  exactly.  The  first  half  of  the  chain  is  in  my  hands,  and  ik 
second  half  will  be  worth  nothing  without  it.  But  to  prevent  all  »• 
pleasantness  we  may  as  well  put  our  intentions  upon  record." 

"  I've  not  the  least  objection,"  replied  Valentine  with  suprane  In- 
difference. "  Draw  up  whatever  memorandum  you  please,  and  I'U  «i|i 
it.  If  you  don't  mind  smoke,  I  should  like  to  console  myself  with  • 
cigar  while  you  draw  the  bond." 

The  question  was  a  polite  formula,  the  atmosphere  of  George  Shel- 
don's office  being  redolent  of  stale  tobacco. 

"  Smoke  away,"  said  the  lawyer;  "  and  if  you  can  drink  brandy  and 
soda  at  this  time  of  day,  you'll  find  the  de  quoi  in  that  cupboard.  Make 
yourself  at  home." 

Mr.  Hawkehurst  declined  the  brandy  and  soda,  and  regaled  him- 
self only  with  a  cigar,  which  he  took  from  his  own  case.  He  sat  in  one 
of  the  Eccond-floor  windows  smoking,  and  looking  dreamily  into  the 
gardens,  while  George  Sheldon  drew  up  the  agreement.  He  was  think- 
ing that  any  hazard  which  took  him  away  from  London  and  Charlotte 
Halliday  might  be  a  fortunate  one. 

The  lawyer  finished  his  document,  which  he  read  aloud  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  who  was  to  sign  it.  The  agreement  was  in 
the  following  terms: 

"  Memorandum  of  agreement  between  George  Sheldon  on  the  one 
part,  and  Valentine  Hawkehurst  on  the  other  part,  whereby  it  is  thi* 
day  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  as  follows: 

"  1.  That,  in  consideration  of  a  weekly  salary  of  one  pound  while  i^ 
pursuit  of  certain  inquiries,  and  of  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds 
to  be  paid  upon  the  arising  of  a  certain  event,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  on  heir-at-law  to  the  estates  of  the  late  John  Haygarth,  the 
said  Valentine  Hawkehurst  shall  act  os  agent  for  the  said  George 
Sheldon,  and  shall  not  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this 
agreement  do  any  act  to  prejudice  the  inquiry  or  the  steps  now  being 
taken  by  the  said  George  Sheldon  to  discover  and  establish  an  heir-«t- 
law  to  the  estates  oi  tVie  \alft  JoYoi  K^i^^arth, 
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"  2.  That  at  no  time  hereafter  shall  the  said  Valentine  Hawkehnrst 
be  entitled  to  a  larger  recompense  than  is  hereinbefore  provided :  nor 
shall  he  be  liable  to  the  said  George  Sheldon  for  the  return  of  any 
moneys  which  the  said  George  Sheldon  may  advance  on  account  of 
the  said  inquiries  in  the  event  of  the  same  not  resulting  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  heir  to  the  estates  of  the  late  John  Haygarth. 

"  3.  That  the  said  Valentine  Hawkehnrst  shall  notalter  his  character 
of  agent  to  the  said  George  Sheldon  during  the  prosecution  of  the  said 
inquiry:  that  he  shall  deliver  over  to  the  said  George  Sheldon  all 
documents  and  other  forms  of  evidence  that  may  arise  from  his,  the 
said  Valentine  Hawkehurst*s,  inquiries:  and  that  he  shall  week  by 
week,  and  every  week,  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  report  to  the 
said  George  Sheldon  the  result  of  such  inquiries,  and  that  he  shall  not 
on  any  pretence  whatever  be  at  liberty  to  withhold  such  fruits  of  his 
researches,  nor  discover  the  same  to  any  one  else  than  the  said  George 
Sheldon,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  be  recovered  as 
liquidated  damages  previously  agreed  between  the  parties  as  the  mea- 
sure of  damages  payable  to  the  said  George  Sheldon  upon  the  breach 
of  this  agreement  by  the  said  Valentine  Hawkehnrst. 

"  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  this  20th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 18G2  set  their  hands  and  affixed  their  seals." 

"  That  sounds  stiff  enough  to  hold  water  in  a  court  of  law,"  said 
Valentine  when  George  Sheldon  had  recited  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  would  be  much  good  in  Chancery-lane,"  re- 
turned the  lawyer  carelessly;  "though  I  daresay  it  sounds  rather 
formidable  to  you.  When  one  gets  the  trick  of  the  legal  jargon, 
it's  not  easy  to  draw  the  simplest  form  of  agreement  without  a  few 
superfluous  words.  I  may  as  well  call  in  my  clerk  to  witness  our 
signatures,  I  suppose." 

"  Call  in  any  one  you  like." 

The  clerk  was  summoned  from  a  sunless  and  airless  den  at  the  back 
of  his  principal's  office.  The  two  men  appended  their  signatures  to 
the  document ;  the  clerk  added  his  in  witness  of  the  genuine  nature 
of  those  signatures.  It  was  an  affair  of  two  minutes.  The  clerk  was 
dismissed.  Mr.  Sheldon  blotted  and  folded  the  memorandum,  and  laid 
it  aside  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  his  desk. 

"  Come,"  he  said  cheerily,  "  that's  a  business-like  beginning  at 
any  rate.  And  now  you'd  better  have  some  brandy  and  soda,  for  what 
I've  got  to  say  will  take  some  time  in  the  saying  of  it." 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Hawkehnrst  accepted  the  lawyer's  hospitality, 
and  there  was  some  little  delay  before  the  conversation  proceeded. 

It  was  a  very  long  conversation.  Mr.  Sheldon  produced  a  bundle 
of  papers,  and  exhibited  some  of  them  to  his  agent,  beginning  with 
that  advertisement  in  the  Times  which  had  first  attracted  his  notice, 
but  taking  very  good  care  not  to  show  his  coadjutor  the  obituary  in 


the  Obaerrer  wherein  the  nmount  of  the  intestate's  fortniie  was  il 
The  ready  wits  whk-h  had  been  sharpened  at  so  many  different  grind- 
atones  proved  keen  enough  for  the  octasion.  Valentine  Hawki-harsl 
had  had  little  to  do  with  genealogies  or  baptiamal  registers  daring  In- 
past  career ;  hut  his  esperiences  were  of  such  a  manifold  natnrc,  (1 
he  wae  not  easily  to  be  baffled  or  mystified  by  any  new  experieij.' 
He  Bhowed  hitoBelf  almost  as  qniok  at  tracing  np  the  intricQcif"^  ' 
a  family  tree   as   Mr.   Sheldon,   the    aatnte   attorney  and  pracii:- .' 


"  I  have  traced  these  Haygarths  back  to  the  intestate's  grcat-grau.! 
father,  who  waa  a  carpenter  and  a  Puritan  in  the  reign  of  Charles  tl;i 
First.  He  seems  to  have  made  money — how,  I  have  not  been  able  ■■■ 
diacovei*  with  any  certainty ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  he  acrved  '■' 
the  civil  wars,  and  came  in  for  some  of  the  plunder  those  crop-curtd, 
psalm-singing,  Pierce- the- brain-of- the- tyrant- with- thc-nai!-ofJiK' 
scoundrels  were  alwaj's  in  tlie  way  of,  at  the  sack  of  Royalist  mansii>iit. 
The  man  made  money;  and  bis  son,  the  grandfatlier  of  the  inttatatt. 
was  a  wealthy  citizen  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  first  George.  lif 
was  a  grocer,  and  tired  in  the  market-plaee  of  UUerton  in  Leic8>t(> 
sbire ;  an  out-of-the-way  aleepy  place  it  is  now,  but  was  prospcrnD- 
enough  in  those  days,  I  daresay.  This  man  (the  grandfather)  began  ihe 
world  well-off,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune  before  he  had  done  with  '!■ 
The  lucky  beggar  lived  in  the  days  when  free-trade  and  competiUon 
were  unknown,  when  tea  was  something  like  sixty  shillings  a  |«iinii, 
and  when  a  psalm-singing  sleek-haired  fellow  with  a  reputation  !<"' 
wealth  and  honesty  might  cheat  his  customers  to  bia  heart's  contcni. 
He  had  one  son,  Matthew,  who  seems,  from  what  I  can  gather,  to  Iw 
been  a  wild  sort  of  fellow  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  nol  l" 
have  been  at  any  time  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the  sanctioui- 
nions  dad.  This  Matthew  married  at  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  did 
a  year  after  his  marriage,  leaving  one  son,  who  afterBards  became  i^'- 
reverend  intestate,  with  whom,  aecording  to  the  evidence  at  prewil 
before  me,  ends  the  direct  line  of  the  Haygarths,"  The  lawyer  panst^l 
turned  over  two  or  three  papers,  and  then  resumed  his  explanstion. 
"  The  saactimonious  grocer,  Jonathan  Haygarth,  had  one  other  tbil" 
besides  the  son — ^a  daughter  called  Euth,  who  married  a  certain  Petri 
Judson,  and  became  the  mother  of  a  string  of  sons  and  danglibera;>iu" 
it  is  amongst  the  descendants  of  these  Judsona  that  we  may  have  '■ 
look  for  our  heir-at-law,  unless  we  find  him  nearer  home.  Nov,  i",' 
idea  is,  that  wo  s/iaH  find  him  nearer  home." 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  forming  that  idea  ?"  asked  Valentine- 
"  I'll  tell  you.  This  Matthew  Haygarth  is  known  to  have  Iff" 
a  wild  fellow.  I  obtained  a  good  deid  of  fragmentary  infonnntii  i- 
about  him  from  on  old  man  in  some  almshouses  at  UUerton,  wlit" 
grondfuLhcr  was  a  schoolfeliow  of  Matthew's,  He  was  u  soipcgrai" 
and  was   always  spendiug  money  in  London  while  the  respect»hl»  i 
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pBalm-singer  was  hoarding  it  in  XJUerton.  There  used  to  be  des- 
perate quarrels  between  the  two  men,  and  towards  the  end  of  Jona- 
than Hajgarth's  life  the  old  man  made  half  a  dozen  different  wills 
in  favour  of  half  a  dozen  different  people,  and  cutting  off  scapegrace 
Matthew  with  a  shilling.  Fortunately  for  scapegrace  Matthew,  the 
old  man  had  a  habit  of  quarrelling  with  his  dearest  friends, — a  fashion 
not  quite  exploded  in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century, — and  the 
wills  were  burnt  one  after  another,  until  the  worthy  Jonathan  became 
as  helpless  and  foolish  as  his  great  contemporary  and  namesake,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's;  and  after  having  died  "  first  at  top,"  did  his  son 
the  ftivour  to  die  altogether,  tntesiafe,  whereby  the  roysterer  and  spend- 
thrift of  Soho  and  Covent-garden  came  into  a  very  handsome  fortune. 
The  old  man  died  in  1766,  aged  eighty;  a.very  fine  specimen  of  your 
good  old  English  tradesman  of  the  Puritanical  school  The  roysterer, 
Matthew,  was  by  this  time  forty-six  years  of  age,  and,  I  suppose,  had 
grown  tired  of  roystering.  In  any  case  he  appears  to  have  settled 
down  very  quietly  in  the  old  family  house  in  the  Ullerton  market- 
place, where  he  married  a  respectable  damsel  of  the  Puritan  school, 
some  seven  years  after,  and  in  which  house  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
whereof,  he  departed  this  life,  with  awful  suddenness,  one  year  after 
his  marriage,  leaving  his  son  and  heir,  the  reverend  intestate.  And 
now,  my  dear  Hawkehurst,  you're  a  sharp  fellow,  and  I  daresay  a 
good  hand  at  guessing  social  conundrums ;  so  perhaps  you  begin  to 
see  my  idea." 

"  I  can't  say  I  do." 

**  My  notion  is,  that  Matthew  Haygarth  may  possibly  have  married 
before  he  was  fifty-three  years  of  age.  Men  of  his  stamp  don't  often 
live  to  that  ripe  age  without  being  caught  in  matrimonial  toils  some- 
how or  other.  It  was  in  the  days  of  Fleet  marriages,  in  the  days  when 
young  men  about  town  were  even  more  reckless  and  more  likely  to 
become  the  prey  of  feminine  deception  than  they  are  now.  The  fact 
that  Matthew  Haygarth  revealed  no  such  marriage  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  against  my  hypothesis.  He  died  very  suddenly — intestate, 
as  it  seems  the  habit  of  these  Haygarths  to  die ;  and  he  had  never 
made  any  adjustment  of  his  affairs.  According  to  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant in  Ullerton  almshouses,  this  Matthew  was  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
generous-hearted,  open-handed;  a  devil-may-care  kind  of  a  chap;  the 
type  of  the  rollicking  heroes  in  old  comedies ;  the  very  man  to  fall 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  before  he  was  twenty,  and  to  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  the  sake  of  the  woman  he  loved.  In  short,  the  very 
last  man  upon  earth  to  live  a  bachelor  until  his  fifty-fourth  year." 
He  may — " 

He  may  have  been  a  profligate,  you  were  going  to  say,  and  have 
had  baser  ties  than  those  of  Church  and  State.  So  he  may ;  but  if  he 
was  a  scoundrel,  tradition  flatters  him.  Of  course  all  the  information 
one  can  gather  about  a  man  who  died  in  1774  must  needs  be  of  a  very 
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ancertain  and  fragmentary  character.    Bat  if  I  can  trost  the  rather 
hazy  recollections  of  my  oldest  inhabitant  about  what  his  father  told 
him  his  father  had  said  of  wild  Mat  Haygarth,  the  yonng  man*i 
wildness  was  Tery  free  from  Tice.    There  is  no  legend  of  innocence 
betrayed  or  infamy  fostered  by  Matthew  Haygarth.    He  appean  to 
have  enjoyed  what  the  yonng  men  of  that  day  called  life— attended 
cock-fights,  beat  the  watch,  gambled  a  little,  and  was  intimatelj  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea  prisons.   For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  London ;  and  daring  all    \ 
those  years  he  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  Ullerton  people.    My  oldeat    < 
inhabitant's  grandfather  was  clerk  to  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  had  therefore  some  opportunity  of  knowing  his  old  schoolfeUow*! 
proceedings  in  the  metropolis.    But  the  two  to¥msmen  don't  seem  to 
have  seen  much  of  each  other  in  the  big  city.    Their  meetings  wen     ' 
rare,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  for  the  most  part  accidental.   Bat,     | 
as  I  said  before,  my  oldest  inhabitant  is  somewhat  hazy,  and  excroci-     j 
atingly  prolix ;  his  chaff  is  in  the  proportion  of  some  fifty  to  one  of  hii 
wheat.    I've  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  this  case  already,  yon  see^ 
Mr.  Hawkehurst ;  and  you'll  find  your  work  very  smooth  sailing,  com- 
pared to  what  I've  gone  through." 

'*  I  daresay  that  sort  of  investigation  is  rather  tiresome  in  tbe 
earlier  stages." 

"  You'd  say  so,  with  a  vengeance,  if  you  had  to  do  it,"  answered 
George  Sheldon  almost  savagely.    "  You  start  with  the  obituary  of 
some  old  bloke  wlio  was  so  disgustingly  old  when  he  consented  to  die     ' 
that  there  is  no  one  living  who  can  tell  you  when  he  was  bom,  or  wbo 
were  his  father  and  mother ;  for,  of  course,  the  old  idiot  takes  care  not 
to  leave  a  blessed  document  of  any  kind  which  can  aid  a  fellow  in  hi^ 
researches.    And  when  you've  had  the  trouble  of  hunting  up  half-a^ 
dozen  men  of  the  same  name,  and  have  addled  your  wretched  brains  it^ 
the  attempt  to  patch  the  half-dozen  men  —  turning  up  at  different^ 
periods  and  in  different  places — into  one  man,  they  all  tumble  to  pieced 
like  a  child's  puzzle,  and  you  find  yourself  as  far  as  ever  from  the  man 
you  want.     However,  you  won't  have  to  do  any  of  that  work,"  added 
Mr.  Sheldon,  who  was  almost  in  a  passion  when  he  remembered  the 
trouble  he  had  gone  through.     "  The  ground  has  been  all  laid  out  for 
you,  by  Jove,  as  smooth  as  a  tea-garden ;  and  if  you  look  sharp,  you'll 
pick  up  your  three  thou'  before  you  know  where  you  are." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,"  answered  Valentine  coolly.  He  was  not  the  sort 
of  person  to  go  into  raptures  about  three  thousand  pounds,  though 
such  a  sum  must  needs  have  seemed  to  him  the  wealth  of  a  small 
Rothschild.  "  I  know  I  want  money  badly  enough,  and  am  ready  and 
willing  to  work  for  it  conscientiously,  if  I  get  the  chance.  But  to 
return  to  tliis  Matthew  Haygarth.  Your  idea  is  that  there  may  have 
been  a  marritigc  previous  to  the  one  at  Ullerton." 

"Precisely.     Of  course  there  may  have  been  no  such  previous 
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marriage ;  bat  yon  see  it's  on  the  cards ;  and  since  it  i$  on  the  cards, 
my  notion  is  that  we  had  better  hunt  np  the  history  of  Matthew  Hay- 
garth's  life  in  London,  and  try  to  find  our  heir-at-law  there,  before  we 
go  in  for  the  Judsons.  If  yon  knew  how  the  Jadsons  have  married 
and  multiplied,  and  lost  themselyes  among  herds  of  other  people,  you 
wouldn't  care  about  tracing  the  ramifications  of  their  family  tree,''  said 
Mr.  Sheldon  with  a  weary  sigh. 

"  So  be  it>"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hawkehurst  carelessly ;  "  we'll  leaye  the 
Judsons  alone,  and  go  in  for  Matthew  Haygarth." 

He  spoke  with  the  air  of  an  archaeological  Hercules,  to  whom 
difficulties  were  nothing.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  been 
quite  ready  to  *^  go  in"  for  some  sidereal  branch  of  the  Plantagenets, 
or  the  female  descendants  of  the  Hardl  Canute  family,  if  George 
Sheldon  had  suggested  that  the  intestate's  next  of  kin  was  to  bo 
found  there. 

"  Mat  Haygarth,  by  all  means,"  he  said.  He  was  on  jolly-good- 
fellow-ish  terms  with  the  dead  and  gone  grocer's  son  already,  and  had 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  had  been  his  Mend  and  boon  companion. 
"  Mat  Haygarth  is  our  man.  But  how  are  we  to  ferret  out  his  doings 
in  London  ?  A  man  who  was  born  in  1720  is  rather  a  remote  kind  of 
animal." 

'*  The  secret  of  success  in  these  matters  is  time,"  answered  the 
lawyer  sententiously ;  *^  a  man  must  have  no  end  of  time ;  and  he  must 
keep  his  brain  clear  of  all  other  business.  Those  two  conditions  are 
impossible  for  me,  and  that's  why  I  want  a  coadjutor :  now  you're  a 
clever  young  fellow,  with  no  profession,  with  no  particular  social  ties, 
as  I  can  make  out,  and  your  time  is  all  your  own ;  ergo,  you're  the 
very  man  for  this  business.  The  thing  is  to  be  done :  accept  that  for 
a  certainty.  It's  only  a  question  of  time.  Indeed,  when  you  look  at 
life  philosophically,  what  is  there  on  earth  that  is  not  a  question  of 
time?  Give  the  crossing-sweei)er  between  this  and  Chancery-lane 
time  enough,  and  he  might  develop  into  a  Rothschild.  He  might 
want  nine  hundred  years  or  so  to  do  it  in ;  but  there's  no  doubt  he 
could  do  it,  if  you  gave  him  time." 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  becoming  expansive  under  the  influence  of  the 
brandy-and-soda ;  for  even  that  mild  beverage  is  not  without  its  effect 
on  the  intellectual  man. 

"  As  to  this  Haygarth  case,"  he  resumed,  after  the  consumption  of 
a  little  more  soda  and  a.  little  more  brandy,  *'  it's  a  sure  success,  if 
we  work  it;  properly ;  and  you  know  three  thou'  is  not  to  be  despised," 
added  George  persuasively,  '*  even  if  a  fellow  has  to  wait  some  time 
for  it." 

"  Certainly  not.  And  the  bulk  of  the  Haygarthian  fortune — I  sup- 
pose that's  something  rather  stiff,"  returned  Valentine,  in  the  same 
persuasive  tone. 

<<  Welly  you  may  suppose  it's  a  decent  figure/'  answered  Mr.  Sheldon 
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with  an  air  of  deprecation,  **  or  how  could  I  afford  to  giro  yoa  three 
thon'  ont  of  the  share  I*m  likely  to  get  ?" 

*^  No,  to  be  Bore.  I  think  I  shall  take  to  the  work  well  enough 
when  once  I  get  my  hand  in ;  bnt  I  shall  be  yerj  glad  of  any  hint  yoa 
can  give  me  at  starting." 

*'  Well,  my  advice  is  this :  begin  at  the  b^inning ;  go  down  to 
XJllerton ;  see  my  oldest  inhabitant ;  I  pumped  him  as  dry  as  I  could, 
but  I  couldn't  give  myself  enough  time  for  thoroughly  exhaustiye 
pumping ;  one  has  to  waste  a  small  eternity  before  one  gets  anything 
valuable  out  of  those  hazy  old  fellows.    Follow  up  this  Matthew  from 
his  birth ;  see  the  place  where  he  was  bom ;  ferret  out  every  detail  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  ferreted ;  trace  his  way  step  by  step  to 
London,  and  when  you  get  him  there,  stick  to  him  like  a  leech. 
Don't  let  him  slip  through  your  fingers  for  a  day;  hunt  him  from 
lodging  to  lodging,  from  tavern  to  tavern,  into  jail  and  out  of  jail^ 
tantivy,  yoicks,  hark-forward !    I  know  it's  deuced  hard  work ;  hnt  a 
man  must  work  uncommonly  hard  in  these  days  before  he  picks  vf 
three  thou'.    In  a  few  words,  the  game  is  all  before  you ;  so  go  in  and 
win,"  concluded  Greorge  Kieldon,  as  he  poured  the  last  amber  drops 
from  the  slim  smoke-coloured  bottle,  and  swallowed  his  glass  of  brandj 
undiluted  by  soda. 


JJlivd  Tbompeoa,  deJ, 
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FEBRUARY 


tfal^cring  Sitobbrops 

Now  past  away  is  wintry  ni<^ht, 
Comes  back  again  the  snnshine  bright, 
The  golden  flow  of  ruddy  light — 

And  birds  are  on  the  wing ; 
The  breaking  buds  are  growing  red, 
And  purple  turns  the  violet  bed, 
The  yellow  primrose  shows  its  head 

In  bright  and  early  spring. 

Keen  is  the  air,  the  ponds  still  freeze, 
The  tangled  branches  on  the  trees 
Still  bare  to  shudder  'neath  the  breeze. 

Though  merry  mortals  sing  ; 
Whilst  foremost  in  the  floral  race 
The  modest  snowdrop  shows  its  face, 
And  purely,  sweetly  takes  it  place 

As  first-bom  child  of  spring. 

Then  bright-eyed  maidens,  young  and  fair. 
The  snowy  blossoms  cull  with  care, 
To  twine  them  in  their  jetty  hair. 

Whilst  merry  voices  ring: 
For  what  think  they  of  care  or  grief. 
Of  winter's  chill  or  autumn's  leaf, 
That  life  is  sometimes  sad  and  brief? — 

With  them  'tis  ever  spring  ! 

Though  seasons  quickly  come  and  go, 
Great  joys  are  theirs,  few  cares  they  know ; 
And  heed  not — ^it  were  better  so — 

What  summer  days  may  bring. 
Laugh  on,  fair  girls !  and  often  stay 
To  pluck  sweet  blossoms  on  your  way, 
And  gather  snowdrops  while  you  may — 

For  'tis  not  always  spring ! 

J.  ASHBY  STERRY. 


Soke  thirty  years  ago  tlie  studio  of  Eugene  Delacroix  wos  one  dij 
iuFaded  bj  a  French  artist  whose  name  ia  nnfamiliar  to  English  eaiv- 
Louis  Marvy.  He  found  the  great  artist  at  his  easel  with  a  caricature 
by  Gavanii  for  his  model.  "  You  sec,"  said  Delacroii,  "  I  am  Bludyirn 
desigTi  after  Gavami."  Tears  have  rolled  by,  and  mast-er  and  pnpil 
have  met  on  the  other  aide  of  the  dark  river  which  divides  Uiia  worlJ 
from  the  nest.  In  the  warm  breath  of  August  1863  the  mortal  pin 
of  the  one  was  laid  in  the  earth,  crowned  with  all  the  honoors  that  lii- 
admiring  countrymen  could  bestow  ;  and  at  the  end  of  November  li>i 
year  Gavami  was  homo  also  to  the  tomb,  amidst  the  Borrowing  facej  Lit" 
a  few  personal  friends,  but  without  those  marks  of  national  ^tituJi.- 
which  his  abilities  so  an  quest!  on  ably  merited.  Yet  it  would  be  diffituli 
to  say  which  was  the  greater  artist,  thoufrh  there  can  be  little  question 
as  to  which  was  the  better  known.  Delacroii  painted  some  thirty 
or  forty  pictures,  all  of  the  highest  excellence,  but  accessible  only  W 
the  few,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  only  who  trouble  Umid- 
selves  to  look  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Gavami,  in  the  course  d 
his  long  and  laborious  life,  threw  oif  more  than  sixty  thonsond  draw- 
ings, which,  published  at  a  cheap  rate,  were  within  the  reach  of  evoj- 
body  who  cared  to  possess  them.  Tn  this  astonishing  series  is  repro- 
duced every  imaginable  phase  of  Parisian  life.  As  we  tnm  tie  p8g«^ 
the  whole  comedy  and  tragedy  of  homan  existence  passce  before  at 
Idlers,  grisettes,  students,  dandies,  beggars,  thieves,  bourgwiis,  priest*, 
lorettes,  hypocrites,  wives  good  and  bad,  hnsbauds  faithfbl  and  fiJe^- 
cMldrcn  nai/s,  impudent,  and  mahgnant,  exhibit  tbemeelves  in  tbcit 
nature  and  in  then-  habit  as  they  were,  and  indeed  as  they  are.  sine' 
htmian  nature  is  the  same  under  all  conditions  of  time.  Hear  niiul 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  French  critics,  Jules  Janin,  haa  saiil  <>l' 
these  creations  :  "  Gavami's  players  are  real  men.  They  walk  witliout 
thinking  that  they  ai-e  followed  ;  they  pass  by  unaware  that  they  3H' 
looked  at ;  they  speak,  and  not  one  has  the  air  of  imagining  himst'i 
overheard.  They  are  artlessly  foolish,  malicious,  proud,  glnttouons,  idle 
loungers,  scoundi-els,  cowards,  flatterers,  takers  of  oaths,  makers  of 
Bongs,  stupid,  vain,  frivolous,  gossipers,  treacherous,  brutal,  or  subtle ; 
you  ee«  these  are  no  longer  comedians — they  are  men."  To  have  crealed 
such  a  gallery,  to  have  caught  the  whole  tone  of  the  life  aronnd  liim 
with  snch  entire  perfection — surely  this  ia  work  enough  for  one  man. 
We  may  lament  that  he  haa  left  us  nothing  so  laboured  and  cnmplete 
as  the  "  Bark  of  Dante,"  the  "  Massacre  of  Scio,"  or  tbo  "  Edncatioa 
Achilles,"  upon  wbict,  w\lh  ftievi  \\kc,  fea  i'KSBR  «?  Dulacroii 
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we  can  only  rejoice  that  he  has  done  the  work  to  which  he  set  himself 
80  well,  and  that  he  has  left  behind  him  works  wliich  bear  to  art  the 
same  relation  which  those  of  Balzac  do  to  literature. 

Like  so  many  distinguished  Frenchmen,  from  Voltaire  downwards, 
the  Leech  of  France  was  known  throughout  his  life  by  a  name  which 
was  his  own  only  because  he  assumed  it.  His  real  name  was  Chevalier, 
and  by  it  he  was  known  until  a  signature  for  his  published  works 
became  necessary.  The  few  incidents  of  his  life  may  be  very  briefly 
told,  but  in  themselves  they  are  interesting  as  presenting  faithful  pic- 
tures of  the  life  of  an  earnest  labourer  in  the  field  of  art.  His  father 
was  by  no  means  a  rich  man — Vapereau  even  calls  the  family  poor — 
but  the  adjective  must  not  be  taken  in  too  literal  a  sense.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  having  amassed  a  comjwtency  suffi- 
cient for  his  own  modest  needs,  he  settled  down  in  Paris,  where  in  1801 
his  son,  Sulpice  Paul,  was  bom.  There  was  an  artistic  drop  in  his 
veins  on  his  mother's  side.  Her  brother  was  a  i)ainter  named  Thiemet, 
who  in  the  time  of  the  revolution  gained  some  little  temporarj'  suc- 
cess. At  first  this  undeveloped  power  took  a  direction  which  scarcely 
promised  to  lead  its  possessor  into  the  path  in  which  he  was  destined 
afterwards  to  gain  so  much  renown.  A  trade  was  necessary ;  and  as 
the  young  Sulpice  Paul  was  passionately  fond  of  the  exact  sciences,  his 
father  apprenticed  him  to  a  mechanical  draughtsman.  By  day  he  worked 
with  rule  and  comi>ass  in  his  workshop ;  by  night — thanks  to  that  liberal 
encouragement  of  the  arts  which  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the 
French  Government — he  followed  the  course  laid  down  by  the  School  of 
Design.  He  was  in  his  seventeenth  jcar  when  the  general  survey  of 
France  opened  a  place  for  him.  The  officers  appointed  to  make  the  survey 
placed  him  at  Tarbes,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  country, 
and  surrounded  by  people  whose  every  attitude  formed  the  subject  of  a 
picture,  he  gave  himself  up  with  little  restraint  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
artistic  tastes.  Landscapes  and  figure  subjects  in  chalk  and  water- 
colour  flowed  from  his  hand  in  an  incessant  stream  ;  but  he  won  no 
reputation,  except  amongst  the  few  private  friends  to  whom  he  sub- 
mitted his  work.  At  last,  incited  by  some  ladies  who  had  shown  him 
particular  attention,  he  sent  a  couple  of  drawings  of  costumes  to  M.  de 
la  Mesangere,  who  then  conducted  a  sort  of  magazine  of  fashion  in 
Paris.  These  being  published  were  followed  by  others  of  the  same 
class,  which  were  so  well  appreciated  by  the  public,  that  on  his  return 
to  the  capital  the  artist  was  able  to  resign  his  connection  with  the 
survey,  and  to  live  by  his  pencil.  One  day,  bargaining  with  Susse  the 
publisher,  he  was  called  u})on  for  a  signature  to  his  work.  For  some 
unknown  reason.  Chevalier  did  not  choose  to  reveal  himself,  and  there- 
fore signed  his  drawings  with  the  name  of  a  valley  very  dear  to  him 
during  his  stay  in  the  Pyrenees — Gavami.  Henceforward  that  name 
became  his  ;  so  that  even  in  his  public  capacity  he  was  known  by  it, 
rather  than  by  that  which  of  right  belonged  to  him. 
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His  life  at  this  period,  tliongh  pkapant  enough,  was  aot  snch  n' 
lead  very  readily  to  the  belief  that  he  would  ever  attain  that  posili 
which  was  afterwardB  to  be  his  lot.  He  was  obicfly  oceuptcd  in  design* 
ing  coalumes  for  theatres — a  speciea  of  work  in  which  he  delighted,  and 
in  which  he  certainly  gained  considerable  applaoBC.  The  costumiera 
came  to  him  for  drcsaes  for  the  masked  balls  of  the  carniral,  ani  he 
gave  them  more  graceful  drawings  than  thej  had  erer  Been  befcir?. 
"Until  his  day,  half  the  men  who  patronised  those  cnterlaimnenls  uni; 
in  the  costnine  of  Pnnch  or  of  Pierrot.  To  thia  monotony  he  put  :■. 
speedy  end,  by  the  invention  of  that  graceful  dress  known  aa  U;i 
"debardcnr,"  and  by  fifty  other  designs  quite  as  pretty,  though  not 
perhaps  bo  sednctive.  Better  times  were,  however,  drawing  near.  M. 
Emile  de  Girardin  was  then  making  his  first  appearance  in  the  world  of 
literature — not  after  the  grave  and  dogmatic  fashion  in  which  he  cow 
holds  his  own  amongst  the  journalists,  but  as  editor  of  a  little  tailora' 
magazine  called  La  Mode.  To  this  Gavami  contributed  the  drawings: 
thus  obtaining  an  introduction  to  that  world  of  jonraalism  from  whicli 
he  had  hitherto  been  shut  out.  A  story  of  donbtJFnl  authenticity  is  loU 
of  his  connection  with  this  paper.  In  engaging  him  to  moke  the  drsff- 
ings  for  it,  M.  de  Girardin  warned  the  artist  that  he  could  only  pay 
him  indifferently,  but  that  he  hoped  to  atone  for  that  circomstBnoe  lij 
the  help  which  he  would  give  him  in  other  ways.  Gavami  replied,  thit 
he  was  too  poor  to  speculate ;  to  which  he  was  answered  witii  a  cyiiol 
remark  about  bnsineBS  being  "always  carried  on  with  other  peopk'i 
mone}'."  It  is  gaid  that  the  artist  was  so  struck  with  this  remark  thit 
ten  years  later  he  put  it  under  one  of  bis  studies  of  modern  life,  uvi 
that,  it  having  been  recognised  by  M.de  Girardin  as  his  own,  a  cooliMsa 
sprang  up,  which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  the  artist.  Be  this  u  it 
may — and  it  is  at  once  eurier  and  pleasanter  to  extend  an  honest  donbt 
to  the  story,  for  the  sake  alike  of  Gavami  and  Girardin — the  association 
continued.  La  Mode  prospered  indifferently;  and  Gavaxni  supi^ied  it 
with  a  drawing  or  two  weekly,  which  did  more  to  bring  it  into  popa- 
larity  than  the  unpractised  pen  of  his  colleague.  Other  papers  had  t^ 
the  aid  of  bis  pencil;  and  the  theatrical  tailors  and  costumiers  funndi 
valuable  assistant  in  him.  Weary  at  last  of  his  first  journal,  nml 
perhaps  weary  also  of  its  editor,  he  went  over  to  its  rival,  L'AriiBtt,  and 
thence  to  a  third  paper,  with  the  OBBubstanlial  title  of  La  Sdliaiutk. 
Two  years  later,  in  1634,  he  was  seized  with  that  mania  which  so  often 
showB  iteelf  amongst  the  class  to  which  Gavami  belonged,  and  started  n 
paper  of  his  own.  It  was  called  the  Journal  dts  Gms  du  Monde. ""  ■ 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its  exterior,  Gavumi  was  ■ 
once  editor  and  illustrator.  He  gave  to  it  verse  and  prose ;  he  iUu.- 
trnted  both  with  charming  little  drawings.  Somehow  or  other,  llw 
undertaking  was  unprofitabie.  The  public  were  not  attracted  by  the 
pictures,  and  obstinately  ryfused  to  buy  the  jonraal,  uotwiUistandin^ 
the  ribbons  with  wbith  it  vaa  Vwi  -o^.   •^'wft  *id.vtor  would  have  wait 
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patiently  for  them  to  come  round,  bat  liiB  creditors  would  not.  A 
decree  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  interfered;  (Javarui  was  released 
firom  his  debts;  but  the  Journal  des  Gens  du  Monde  ceaned  to  appear. 

At  this  point  the  first  period  of  Gavarni^s  life  comes  to  a  close. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  only  a  desi^er,  and  has  had  no  op[>ortunity  of 
proving  the  genuine  and  original  bent  of  his  genius.  All  chat  he  has 
drawn  has  been  purely  artistic  in  character,  and  shows  a  trace  of  feeble- 
ness here  and  there,  which  cannot  be  discovered  in  his  later  works. 
While  he  was  hesitating  as  to  his  future  course  he  suddenly  received  an 
offer  from  Caboche,  the  proprietor  of  the  Charivari.  His  terms  were 
liberal,  and  his  treatment  generous.  All  that  Gavami  did  he  accepted ; 
and  the  ranlt  was  that  he  laboured  with  a  success  to  which  he  was  not 
yet  accustomed.  At  first  his  subjects  were  taken  from  the  oatcr  aspects 
of  Paris  life.  Series  after  scries  flowed  from  his  ixjncil,  all  instinct 
with  vivacity  and  force,  but  all  relating  in  some  way  to  the  younger 
life  of  the  city.  This  was  the  period  in  which  were  produced  lea 
LoretteSy  ks  Acirices,  les  Coulisses,  les  Fashhnables,  les  Omtilshommes 
lourgeois^  les  Artislfs^  les  Etudianis,  les  Bebardeurs,  les  riainirs  cJiam- 
petreSf  les  Bals  masques,  le  Canuival,  les  Souvenirs  du  Bat  chicard,  la 
Vie  desjeunes  HovnmeSy  and  les  Baliverniries  Parisiennes.  At  first  he  left 
the  explanatory  text  to  other  hands,  who,  however,  interpreted  his 
meaning  but  indifferently.  Wearied  at  last  with  the  feebleness  of  the 
libretto,  he  took  pen  as  well  as  pencil  into  his  hand,  and  henceforward 
became  responsible  for  the  verbal  jests  as  well  as  for  the  drawings.  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  relates  that  in  Gavami's  case  the  drawing  always  pre- 
ceded the  words,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom.  He  was  remarkably 
quick  in  working ;  would,  it  is  reported,  sometimes  turn  out  eight  or 
ten  lithographic  sketches  in  a  single  evening.  The  drawings  com- 
pleted, the  stones  would  be  ranged  side  by  side,  and  with  a  "  Yoyons 
bona  hommes,  que  dites-vous  lA?"  the  artist  would  hunt  out  the  necessary 
dialogue.  How  brilliant  those  sayings  almost  always  were,  lovers  of 
Gavami  need  not  be  told.  Some  of  the  best  have  been  collected  in  the 
little  volume  entitled  Masques  et  Visages;  a  short  inspection  of  which 
will  show,  that  if  Gavami  had  not  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  of 
caricaturists^  he  might  easily  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
feuilletonists. 

The  second  half  of  this  period  of  Gavami*s  life  was  marked  by  a 
wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  world  than  the  first.  His  themes 
were  chosen  from  private  rather  than  from  public  life,  and  dealt  with 
subjects  of  a  less  practical  and  external  character.  Eoherl  Macairc  was 
the  most  successful  piece  which  the  theatres  of  Paris  had  produced  for 
many  years.  Piqued  by  its  success,  and  anxious  to  share  in  it,  Caboche 
proposed  to  Gavami  to  make  a  series  of  feminine  Macaires.  The  artist 
modified  the  views  of  his  publisher;  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  grace- 
ful drawings,  in  which  the  weak  side  of  the  fair  sex  was  sharply  yet 
noi  unkindly  exposed.    This  set  bore  for  titles  les  Fourberies  des  Fern- 
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met  m  maliire  de  atntimml.  It  vtts  followed  by  a  dozen  oi£er  aenes, 
all  of  the  same  cIbbb,  exhibiting  the  weak  points  of  every  grade  of  ]it'c. 
Amongst  them  were  the  well-known  Enfanls  lernbks,  ParmU  Itvrit'la, 
Itt  Politiqup  ties  f'cmmfs,  ks  Impfssions  <iu  Meiuufe,  and  legjieliU  MaUietin 
ilii  Bonhmir.  Curiously  enoagh,  in  tlie  midfit  of  all  this  fecundity  we 
find  only  one  political  caricature.  This  was  pnblislied  in  lt<3ii,  and 
was  directed  agiuoBt  Charles  X.  In  after-life  Gavarui  was  go  much 
nshamed  of  this  drawing  that  he  sought  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  efface  its  memory.  Every  copy  that  he  could  get  he  destroyed ;  aud 
he  showed  marked  annoyance  when  it  was  proposed  ihat  he  should 
produce  other  work  of  the  some  class.  He  was  in  truth  never  a  cari- 
caturist, but  always  a  painter  of  manners.  His  kindest  and  most  appre- 
ciative critic,  U.  Sainte-Beuve,  has  somewhere  said,  with  a  delicacj 
which  will  not  bear  translating,  "  La  caricature  est  I'outrage  au  vroi— 
oiilraffc  dans  le  sens  tPoutrmiee."  Of  this  outrage  upon  tratli  Oovarui 
never,  except  unconsciously,  was  guilty.  Unhappily  for  us,  that  uncon- 
Bcioos  tendency  to  overdraw  beset  him  whenever  be  tried  his  hand  npcu 
English  life  aud  manners.  Thus  those  who  know  him  by  what  ho  AiA 
in  this  country  know  him  only  by  his  worst  and  feeblest  work. 

Gavaroi's  journey  to  England  is  the  turning-point  of  his  career,  and 
very  distinctly  marks  the  close  of  his  second  manner.  The  ciremn' 
stances  of  the  journey  itself  arc  not  without  interest.  He  started  in 
1H49  on  an  excursion  to  London,  intending  to  stay  for  a  few  dojJ- 
Days  became  weeks,  and  the  weeks  ran  on  until  three  years  had  gone 
by.  His  return  was  as  sudden  as  his  arrival ;  but  the  man  was  changed- 
He  had  started  with  high  hopes ;  but  he  went  home  saddened  and  dia- 
nppointed.  The  Due  de  Montpensier  had  given  him  an  iutrudaclioii 
to  the  late  Prince  Consort ;  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  berBcli 
recommended  him  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Prince's  secretary,  A 
letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  duke  is  still  in  existence,  a  jjortiao 
of  which  runs  as  follows :  "  His  Royal  Highness  is  informed  that  Qumq 
Victoria  is  astonished  not  to  have  seen  yon  yet.  If  you  are  in  hast^  !fl 
put  her  Majesty  in  your  gallery,  it  would  seem  that  her  Majesty  is  not 
less  impatient  to  sit  to  you,"  Mr.  Mayer,  the  Prince's  secretary,  wrot< 
in  similar  terms;  and  Count  d'Oraay  was  unceasing  in  his  kindnc&=- 
Gavami  was  received  at  Windsor ;  but  the  impression  which  he  left 
behind  appears  to  have  been  but  indifferent.  The  audience  was  never 
repeated,  hut  her  Majesty  did  not  altogether  forget  the  artist.  Years 
afterwards  Duvelleroy  received  orders  for  a  fan,  with  an  injunction 
that  Gavarni  should  be  asked  to  make  the  drawing.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  man  that  he  undertook  the  task  with  the  greatest  nnwill- 
ingnesB,  and  that  it  was  several  weeks  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  complete  it.  ^ 

Fiuding  the  uselessness  of  court  favour,  he  speedily  settled  d 
to  work.  Engagements  were  plentiful  enough,  but  unhappily  far  t 
being  proportionately  aaUa^aMUivs .    "Jwanu.  was  essentially  Par" 
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knd  as  sach  could  Bee  only  through  Parisian  eves.    At  home  he  drew 
the  life  which  Burrounded  him.    Here  he  drew  the  same  faces  and  the 
same  people  nnder  the  delusion  that  he  was  reprodacing  London  life. 
He  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  capital  ;  Bcntinck-street,  Little  New- 
port-street, and  a  tavern  opposite  tlie  London  Dock  gates,  were  alter- 
nately his  places  of  abode.    The  few  sketches  of  the  "  upper  ten  thou- 
sand" which  he  produced  were  the  work  of  his  residence  in  the  first  of 
these  places — the  multitude  of  figures  in  rags  and  misery  were  the 
fruits  of  the  latter  abodes.    Truth  comjiels  one  to  sav  that  they  were 
never  thoroughly  satisfactory.    His  life  was  too  essentially  Bohemian, 
and  his  field  of  view  too  limited,  for  us  to  exjKict  better  results.    The 
society  of  the  metropolis  was  scarcely  open  to  him,  and  he  made  no 
attempt  to  penetrate  further  than  the  outside.     He  hud,  as  his  sketches 
as  this  time  prove,  no  sympathy  with  London  life.    The  English  sub- 
jects which  he  sent  to  Paris  were  as  wildly  false  as  the  common  notion 
of  the  untravelled  Englishman  with  regard  to  Frenchmen.     His  work 
for  the  English  public  was  no  more  successful.    In  conjunction  with 
Albert  Smith  he  undertook  a  series  of  sketches  with  the  title  of  **  Ga- 
vami  in  London;**  but  they  failed  utterly.    Their  failure,  as  well  as  the 
weakness  of  much  of  his  other  work,  is  probably  due  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  craze  which  beset  him  during  the  later  half  of  his  life. 
Before  he  came  to  England  he  had  begun  to  despii^e  his  art.     "  Ces 
Wtiscs-hV  was  the  phrase  he  used  to  describe  the  works  by  which  he 
had  made  his  fame.     For  a  long  time  he  thought  himself  a  neglected 
mechanical  genius,  and  while  in  London  he  always  sought  the  society 
of  those  who  would  humour  this  idea  in  preference  to  that  of  artists. 
Caring  so  little  for  his  art,  it  can  be  no  matter  fur  suq)ri{rc  that  he 
should  have  failed  to  take  that  jwsition  to  which  his  genius  unques- 
tionably entitled  him,  or  that  he  should  have  been  at  last  compelled 
hj  poverty  to  return  to  Paris.     Of  his  own  accord  he  certainly  would 
Bot  have  gone.    His  friends  say  that  he  "  left  his  gaiety  in  England." 
This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case;  but  if  it  were,  the  fault  is 
rather  with  the  load  of  debt  under  which   he  struggled  than  with 
us.     Gavami,  thorough  Frenchman  though  he  was,  liked  the  every- 
day life  of  this  country,  liked  the  people,  and  was  very  gradually  begin- 
ning to  understand  them  when  he  left.     In  his  later  years  there  was 
something  of  the  Briton  about  him.    M.  Jules  Claretie  sjxaks  of  this 
British  element  of  his  character  as  "  a  drop  of  gin  in  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne." 

With  his  return  to  his  native  city  Gavami's  third  and  last  period 
commenced.  He  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  and  the  old  vivacity  and 
versatility  had  by  this  time  died  out.  lie  continued  the  practice  of 
his  art,  but  his  inclinations  leaned  more  and  more  towards  mechanical 
pursuits.  A  new  generation  of  caricaturists  had  moreover  sprung  up,  and 
though  Gavami  continued  to  draw  for  Charivari^  his  sketches  lost  their 
popularity.    The  subscribers  even  began  lo  complain  that  he  was  too 
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decent — they  wanted  something  with  more  BoggeBtiTeness. 
impurity  were,  however,  mattere  to  which  he  could  never  lend  himKlf. 
Ho  aatiriBed  them  mercilesely,  but  lie  never  degraded  either  himself  nr 
hJB  art  by  pandering  to  them.  One  of  the  saddest  books  ever  prodnwl. 
LesLoreltes  vieiHies,  was  the  work  of  this  period.  The  title  explains  ll  i 
BUbject — there  is  no  necessity  in  this  place  for  dwelling  on  the  detuii.^ 
His  other  drawings  were  not  few,  and  in  some  of  ihem  faint  traces  yl' 
the  andent  power  may  yet  be  detected.  Generally,  however,  he  vm 
find.  He  liad  never  worn  the  cap  and  bells  ;  now  he  pot  on  the  robe  of 
the  preacher,  and  unsparingly  denounced  tlic  vice  which  enrrDundcd 
him.  Formerly  he  liad  sometimes  condescended  to  langh  at  vice, 
thongh  he  had  never  laughed  with  it.  Kow  his  tone  was  sterner,  aiiil 
the  loathsome  and  repulsive  side  of  sin  was  the  subject  which  cbieflj 
occDpied  him.  There  is  a  certain  drawing  of  Leech's  which  shows  two 
consumptive  danghters  of  tolly  standing  under  an  archway  in  the  midel 
of  pouring  rain.  One  asks  the  other  in  the  intervals  of  coughing  "  hon 
long  she  has  been  gay."  It  is  the  saddest  story  the  artist  ever  told— 
the  profonudest  moral  he  ever  drew.  It  snggesU  itself  inevitably  oit 
tumingoverGavami'a  latest  works,  as  an  echo  from  the  moumfal  BtrLu^' 
on  which  he  played  so  long.  One  can  scarcely  wonder  that  his  jiopii- 
larily  faded,  or  that  in  such  a  case  he  should  have  gradually  06Uti 
to  exercise  liis  art.  A  few  drawings  in  the  IllvKlratioii,  or  an  occasioiul 
sketch  in  Charivari,  reminded  the  public  of  his  eilstence  from  time  to 
time.  For  the  rest  he  remained  in  retirement  in  a  little  honse  whifi 
he  had  bought  at  Anteuil.  Here  he  amused  himself  with  pltmtiug  bii 
garden,  while  he  made  mathematics  the  daily  busincsa  of  his  life.  "Hn 
pursuits  of  early  years  came  back  to  him — but  with  a  difference.  Sow 
the  dream  of  atrial  navigation  tocik  poBsession  of  him,  and  the  poaibi- 
lity  of  a  flying  machine  occupied  him  day  and  night.  He  eng^ed  in 
costly  eipcriments,  constructed  several  machines,  and  it  is  needles  to 
say  failed  in  all.  Other  sources  of  trouble  arose.  The  railway  vu 
curried  close  to  his  house,  and  distarbed  the  tranqnillity  he  had  leamrf 
so  much  to  love.  Then  came  the  death  of  his  son — the  son  of  his  i>M 
age,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  devoted.  One  more  series  of  di:i»- 
ings  was  produced,  Tliomas  Yireloqtif,  in  which  Gavami  put  forth  all  lu; 
powers  to  express  the  scorn  and  indignation  ag^nst  the  world  whidi 
devoured  him.  "  The  rest  is  silence,"  On  the  morning  of  Solnrduj 
the  24tli  November  last  the  loungers  on  the  Boulevards  chattered  over 
the  news  of  bia  death  ;  and  on  the  following  Saturday  he  was  forgolitn 
by  all  but  a  few  personal  iriends. 

The  time  is  perhaps  scarcely  come  for  eetbnating  the  value  i' 
Quvami's  work.  Its  enormous  extent  and  astonnding  variety  w. 
however,  sulficient  to  prove  that  by  his  deatli  the  world  lost  no  orli- 
nary  man,  while  its  general  character  shows  also  that  in  him  Frsni : 
poBseesed  one  of  the  ablest  censors  of  her  proverbial  laxity  of  moml 
tone.     In  turning  over  t\ve  M\t»  ■w\v.>i\\  i^atain  these  ninltitndincmf 
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sketches,  it  is  remarkable  how  seldom  it  is  possible  to  hngh.  He  was 
indeed  no  hmnorist,  bnt  a  satirist  and  a  censor  of  morals  of  equal 
power  and  bitterness.  His  jests  in  private  life  were  few,  and  the  tone 
of  his  conversation  often  melancholy.  '*  He  looks,"  said  some  one  of 
him,  "like  a  mnte  performing  his  own  funeral."  Yet  he  lived  gaily,  at 
all  events  in  his  earlier  days.  M.  Sainte-Bcuve  and  Jules  Janin  have 
both  spoken  in  rapturons  terms  of  the  '*  Attic  nights"  enjoyed  in  his 
apartment  in  the  Hue  des  Fontaines  St.  Georges ;  but  they  probably 
refer  rather  to  the  liveliness  of  his  guests  than  to  that  of  their  host. 
"  Why  do  you  never  laugh  ?"  asked  a  lady  of  that  day.  "  Because 
my  trade,  madam,  is  to  make  others  laugh,"'  was  Gavami's  reply.  If 
^others"  laughed  at  his  drain ings,  it  must  have  been  sometimes  a  little 
awkwardly.  .  Vice,  cowardice,  folly,  hypocrisy,  such  were  his  subjects. 
Scorn,  contempt,  and  indignation,  all  the  most  bitter  and  withering  of 
ibeir  kind,  were  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  dealings  with  them. 
To  weakness  and  to  poverty  he  was  always  tender.  Some  of  his  single 
figares  and  groups  are  almost  terribly  pathetic;  even  his  scorn  is  some- 
times mingled  with  compassion.  In  the  Loreftes  vieilUes  the  kind  heart 
may  constantly  be  traced  beneath  the  outside  of  severity,  while  in  the 
Oens  de  Penis  there  are  dozens  of  sketches  each  of  which  enshrines  a 
most  pitiiul  remembrance.  It  is,  however,  by  his  personal  character 
that  his  friends  will  remember  him^  best.  To  them  he  was  not  merely 
the  man  of  genius,  the  artist,  the  censor  of  morals,  and  the  arbiter  of 
manners :  he  was  more  than  these.  Gentle,  faithful,  true  always  to 
his  better  nature,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  which  men  far 
greater  in  the  world's  eyes  than  he  can  but  envy.  He  died  in  compa- 
rative poverty.  Truth  to  say,  aerial  navigation  is  a  dream  which  is  apt 
to  swallow  up  much,  and  to  leave  but  little  result.  Poor  though  he  was, 
ind  half-forgotten  by  the  outer  world  of  his  contemporaries,  there  are 
fcwx)ver  whose  graves  have  been  shed  more  sincere  tears,  or  who  have 
left  behind  them  a  more  tender  memory  than  Sulpice-Paul  Chevalier 
ant  Gavami. 
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They  are  strangely  and  terribly  alike,  the  calamities  at  collieries ;  alike 
in  their  causes  and  eflTects ;  alike  in  many  of  their  details ;  and  they 
rarely  come  upon^us  singly.  Although  there  may  be  nothing  remark- 
able in  this,  beyond  mere  coincidence,  it  is,  nevertheless  a  notable  fact 
that  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  these  cata- 
strophes have  occurred  in  twos.  In  March  1766,  ten  men  were  killed  at 
the  Walker  colliery  in  the  north,  and  a  week  afterwards  thirty-nine 
were  destroyed  at  Fatfield.  On  December  6th,  1773,  several  persons 
were  killed  at  a  colliery  near  the  Wear,  and  two  days  afterwards 
twenty-eight  lost  their  lives  at  Chator's  Haugh  in  the  same  district. 
In  June  1794,  thirty  victims  were  the  result  of  an  explosion  at  Rick- 
leton  pit,  near  Picktree ;  and  within  two  days,  twenty-eight  more  were 
killed  at  Harraton.  In  October  1799,  thirty-nine  men  were  killed  at 
Lumley,  and  the  bodies  of  the  poor  fellows  were  never  recovered.  In 
October  1805,  thirty -five  men  were  killed  at  Hebbum,  and  in  No- 
vember thirty -eight  at  Oxclose.  On  September  28  th,  1813,  there 
was  an  explosion  at  Hall  pit,  Fatfield,  by  which  thirty-two  persons 
were  killed ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  twenty-two  lost  their 
lives  at  Felling  from  a  similar  accident.  On  the  2d  of  June  1815, 
Success  pit,  Newbittle,  exploded,  and  fifty-seven  people  were  killed; 
and  on  the  27tb,  Sheriff  Hill  pit  exploded,  causing  the  destruction  of 
eleven.  On  October  19th,  1821,  another  pit  at  Newbittle  exploded, 
and  two  persons  were  killed  by  the  explosion ;  and  on  the  23d,  fifty- 
two  were  killed  by  a  similar  misfortune  at  Wallsend.  We  might  go 
on  enumerating  instances  of  the  kind  ad  infinitum.  These  we  have 
simply  ticked  off  in  an  old  statistical  list  relating  to  the  Durham  and 
Newcastle  district,  and  we  give  them  merely  by  way  of  illustration. 

In  each  case  the  accident  arose  from  explosion;  and  their  close  prox- 
imity, both  as  regards  locality  and  time,  makes  them  to  a  certain  extent 
tell  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  double 
misfortunes ;  this  plurality  being  accounted  for  by  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances. In  known  "  fier}^"  mines  the  danger  of  explosion  is  generally 
regarded  as  greater  at  a  time  of  any  remarkable  and  sudden  fall  of 
the  barometer.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  might  be  a  compara- 
tively harmless  act  of  carelessness  one  day  would  be  fatal  the  next. 
Mr.  G.  V.  Vernon  of  Manchester,  who  has  not  stood  alone  in  pointing 
out  the  effect  produced  by  sudden  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  and 
temperature  upon  the  formation  of  gas  in  coal-mines,  is  convinced  that 
the  solution  of  this  great  d\1^c\\\l^  c>l  \Xv^  w^\d  change  in  the  condi- 
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lion  of  the  air  in  mines  is  only  to  be  reached  by  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  law  of  circnlar  storms,  or  cyclones ;  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  explained  in  Colonel  Sir  W.  Reid*s  work,  an  Attempt 
to  develop  the  Law  of  Storms.  Some  rather  remarkable  instances  have 
been  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  by  way  of  supporting 
this  theory : 

"In  the  early  part  of  February  1857  there  was  a  sudden  rise  of 
temperature  to  the  extent  of  24  degrees,  and  a  fall  of  the  barometer, 
both  caused  bypassing  cyclones.  On  the  Ist  of  the  month  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  31  degrees  ;  on  the  11th  it  reached  50  ;  on  the  18th 
it  touched  55  ;  on  the  19th  came  the  terrible  explosion  at  Lnndhill, 
and  a  loss  of  189  lives.  Then  a  sudden  fall  of  10  degrees  followed, 
succeeded  by  as  sudden  a  rise  to  its  former  height  on  the  22d  and 
23d;  and  on  the  23d  there  was  an  explosion  at  Birk-lane  Colliery, 
near  Schoales.  By  the  27th  of  the  month,  there  was  a  fall  to  47 
degrees,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  last  of  February,  a  jump  to  57, 
and  a  sudden  fall  and  subsequent  reaction,  showing  a  most  disturbed 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  till  the  4th  of  March,  when  an  explosion 
occurred  at  Shipley,  near  Derby.  In  the  same  year,  between  the  20th 
and  25th  of  May,  there  was  a  rapid  fall  of  15  degrees,  and  as  rapid 
a  recovery ;  and  on  the  26th  an  explosion  at  Ince  Hall,  near  Wigan." 

It  is  no  doubt  fair  to  argue  that  violent  storms  producing  terrible 
disasters  at  sea,  frequently  occurring  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
active  prevalence  of  fire-damp,  are  evidence  of  a  kindred  cause  in- 
fluencing both  ;  and  that  meteorological  observations  at  various  points, 
instantly  recorded  and  telegraphed,  might  therefore  announce  the 
approach  of  a  cyclone,  and  thus  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  miner  as  well 
as  to  the  seaman.  The  theory  is  worthy  of  a  searching  scientific  in- 
vestigation; but  meanwhile  there  are  ascertained  practical  means  of 
reducing  the  present  danger  to  a  great  extent,  which  are  not  carried, 
out,  and  there  is  a  want  of  precautionary  appliances  for  assisting  the 
escape  of  colliers  from  the  mine  when  great  calamities  come  upon  them 
in  the  darkness.  As  an  example  of  the  first  assertion,  the  miners  at 
many  collieries,  even  where  explosions  have  taken  place,  still  "  blast" 
the  coal.  The  men  at  Lnndhill  have  struck  since  the  recent  calamities 
at  Bamsley  and  in  Staffordshire  for  a  rate  of  remuneration  that  will 
compensate  them  for  desisting  from  this  dangerous  practice.  Scores  of 
accidents  attest  to  the  fact  that  many  men  often  lose  their  lives  in 
cases  of  flooding,  falling-in  of  earth,  and  explosions,  for  want  of  extra 
fiBKsilities  of  escape  from  the  mine,  which  engineering  science  could 
readily  supply. 

TVlien  James  Everett,  a  dissenting  preacher  of  high  repute,  pub- 
lished that  quaint  little  book,  Ths  WalVs-End  Miner,  the  terrible 
calamity  at  Wall's-End  colliery  in  June  1835  was  the  most  disastrous 
oocorrence  of  the  kind  on  record.  One  hundred  and  three  men  and 
boys  were  swept  away  by  the  explosion,  which  ahook.  ib&  ^lioilft  di&trifit 
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like  an  earthqaakc,  and  cohered  tbe  high  road  with  a  i 
coal-dust,  which  was  throwa.ont  of  the  shaft.     Like  t 

dentE,  this  one  had  its  ^rim  compaoion.    "  It  occurred   abont  1    

o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  the  moment  when  he  (the  local 
preacher)  was  preparin*^  a  sermon  for  the  dreadfnl  accident  which  took 
place  at  N"uq's  field,  only  aboat  half-an-honr  from  the  same  time  the 
preceding  Thursday."  Like  most  other  inquiries  into  coal-pit  cala- 
mities, the  inyeatigation  at  Wall's  End  resulted  in  a  vague  sort  of 
iui^reaco  as  to  the  origin  of  the  explosion,  made  up  in  this  case  ont 
of  a  "  gas-pipe  drift,"  some  repairs,  a  naked  candle,  and  a  cai^es 
miner. 

The  following  note  in  an  appendix  by  Mr.  Sykcs  to  evidence  given 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  quoted  by  thi^  same 
dissenting  preacher,  gives  ns  a  curious  glimpse  at  the  conduct  of  the 
press  a  hundred  years  ago  : 

"  Explosions  and  other  calamities,"  he  says,  "  happened  as  frequently 
in  our  collieries  formerly  as  at  the  present  time  ;  but  the  Bervilily  of 
the  local  press  prevented  their  being  given  to  the  public.  The  following 
extract  from  the  N^ivfosUe  Journal  of  March  21st,  1767,  will  pro«« 
this  assertion  :  '  As  so  many  deplorable  accidents  have  lately  happened 
in  collieries,  it  certainly  claims  the  attention  of  coal-onners  to  m^e  a 
provision  for  the  distressed  widows  and  fatherless  children  occasioned 
by  these  mines,  as  the  catastrophe  from  foul  air  becomes  more  conimon 
than  ever  :  yet  as  we  have  been  requested  to  take  no  particular  notice 
of  these  things,  which  in  fact-  could  have  very  little  good  tendency,  we 
drop  the  farther  mentioning  of  it ;  but  before  we  dismiss  the  subject, 
as  a  laudable  example  for  their  imitation,  we  recommend  the  provision 
made  in  the  Trinity  House  for  distressed  seamen,  seamen's  widoRs,  ic, 
which  in  every  respect  is  praiseworthy,  and  confers  honour  on  that 
brotherhood.'  From  this  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  there  must 
at  that  time  have  been  a  dreadful  sicMp  of  human  life  in  one  or  more  of 
the  neighbouring  collieries ;  and  it  is  fi-om  such  injunctions  laid  upon 
the  newspaper  editors,  that  these  occurrences  for  a  great  number  ^^ 
years  were  kept  as  mnch  as  possible  IVom  the  pnblic.  It  is  not  n 
years  since  coroners'  inquests  were  first  held  on  the  bodies  of  i 
unfortunate  sufferers  of  these  visitations,  consequently  'the  ready  c 
and  the  churchyard  closed  the  scene.'" 

What  must  have  been  the  miseries  and  perils  of  a  collier's  life  in 
these  times  before  tlie  Davy  lamp  and  a  free  press !    In  tlie  pre« 
day  scientific  and  practical  men,  who  know  what  they  are  talking  aligi 
will  tell  you  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  explosion, 
falling-in  of  headings,  breakage  of  pit-ropes,  over-winding,  and  all  1) 
other  ills  that  pitmen  are  heir  to,  might  be  avoided  by  proper  c 
strict  precautionary  supervision  of  works.     The  saving  of  life  whi 
would  arise  from  thie  cairefulnesa  and  severe  inspection  is  beat  s 
by  the  numbera  of  the  vvaVoia.    'SV  fefcofitt*  feom.  explouoDS  of  I 
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damp  in  Great  Britain  in  ten  years,  185G  to  ldG5,  are  estimated  at 
2019.  The  deaths  from  falls  in  the  same  period  numbered  3958 ;  and 
the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  violent  causes  in  that  period  were 
0916. 

Many  of  the  accidents  which  we  mention  at  the  outset  of  this  pai>er 
arose  from  indifference  to  the  Davy  lamp,  or  carelessness  in  its  use  : 
one  was  the  result  of  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  a  miner  who  sneered 
at  the  lamp  and  broke  it  open  !    In  the  present  day  there  are  pitmen 
who  carry  private  keys  and  open  their  lam^^s,  contrary  to  rei^ulations. 
They  get  more  light  from  the  naked  candle,  and  sometimes  they  open 
the  lamp  to  light  their  pii)es — smoking  at  the  risk  not  only  of  their 
own  bat  of  scores  of  other  lives  besides.     But  this  practice  would 
soon  be  stamped  out  by  severe  inspection,  and  punishment  before  the 
magistrates,  not  by  fine  only,  but  by  imprisonment.    The  collier  is 
sorronnded  with  awful  perils  now,  but  he  is  not  offered  u])  an  in- 
different sacrifice  to  King  Coal,  as  he  was  in  those  dark  days  before 
the  free  press,  the  Davy  lamp,  and  coroners*  inquests.    Somethin^::  has 
been  done  for  him ;  and  the  whole  nation,  with  the  Queen  at  its  head, 
sympathises  with  him  in  his  distress,  and  succours  his  widow  and 
or[dians.    But  it  cannot  be  said  that  efforts  towards  reducing  his  risk 
to  a  minimum  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  largely  increased  and 
increasing  coal  workings.    It  is  something  like  a  reflection  upon  this 
li^reat  scientific,  commercial,  and  philanthropic  age,  that  colliery  acci- 
dents shonld  be  of  such  frequent  occurrence.    At  the  chief  seat  of  the 
ooal  trade  hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  serious  accident  of  some  kind 
1     happening  in  individual  cases.     There  is  not  a  pit  village  without  its 
recent  annals  of  violent  death  underground.    If  coroners  and  coroners' 
;     juries  were  not  so  easily  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  verdict  of  "  acci- 
i     dental  death,"  coal-owners  would  be  more  persistent  in  enforcing  proper 
!     reg;nlations  in  the  management  of  their  works.    One  of  the  most  deadly 
enemies  the  collier  has  to  contend  with  is  fire-damp,  which  is  pro- 
moted by  imperfect  ventilation.    The  Davy  lamp  will  at  any  time  indi- 
cate the  presence  in  a  serious  degree  of  this  foul  air ;  and  an  elaborate 
indicator  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Ansell,  but  its  efficacy  is,  we  believe, 
a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  at  present.    Indexes  of  any  kind  will 
be  useless  things  unless  the  stoppage  of  works  is  enforced  whenever 
certain  dangerous  symptoms  present  themselves.      Unfortunately  in 
many  cases  the  explosion  would  come  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
warning. 

Many  improvements  have  been  carried  out  of  late  years,  and  parti- 
cnlarly  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Inspection  Act  in  1850 ;  but  to  the 
looker-on  the  practical  benefit  seems  to  fall  far  sliort  of  what  is  required. 
On  December  20, 1851,  fifty  men  were  killed  l)y  an  explosion  at  Rother- 
ham,  and  thirteen  two  days  afterwards  at  AVigan.  In  IVIay  1852,  there  was 
quite  an  epidemic  of  colliery  accidents, — ten  men  being  killed  at  Wigan, 
twenty-two  near  Shields^  sixty-three  near  Aberd&Te,  cisid  t^^ut^  ueor 
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Preston.    It  is  ten  years  ago  since  that  awful  calamity  at  Cjmmer, 
South  Wales,  which  carried  off  lU  men  and  boys,  and  which  was  {re- 
ceded, early  in  the  month,  by  an  explosion  at  Newport,  where  the  fire 
fiend  was  content  with  elcTen  yictims.   The  flooding  of  the  pits  at  day 
Cross  some  years  ago  was  attended  with  heavy  loss  of  life  and  propo^; 
soon  afterwards  189  people  were  killed  at  Lnndhill.      In  January  1862, 
the  Hartley  calamity  carried  off  200  men  and  boys  ;  and  tme  again 
to  the  adage   that  misfortunes  never  come  singly,    the  next  month 
brought  that  other  catastrophe — the  explosion  at   Gethin — by  which 
fifty  miners  lost  their  lives.    And  now  to  complete  this  sad  eventful 
history  come  the  two  latest  and  greatest  explosions,  the  dead  num- 
bering little  short  of  500 — as  many  as  have  fallen  in  important  Euro- 
pean battles  before  the  age  of  Armstrong  guns   and  breech-loading 
rifles. 

The  story  of  one  misfortune  of  the  kind  is  very  much  like  the  stories 
of  all  the  others — only  that  the  sorrowful  features  of  Bamsley  and 
Talk-o'-the-Hill  were  heightened  by  the  occurrences  coming  on  the  ere 
of  Christmas.    On  a  hazy  December  morning,  hundreds  of  men  and 
boys  went  cheerily  to  their  work  at  the  Bamsley  pit.     If  you  had  been 
in  the  district  you  might  have  heard  them  clattering  over  the  rongh 
paving-stones  of  the  little  villages  with  their  coflfee-tins  and  their  "  bits 
o'  dinner- bags."    You  might  have  heard  them  long  before  the  first 
streak  of  daylight  appeared  in  the  east.    Soon  afterwards  they  wonld 
congregate  about  the  dark  shaft,  and  go  down  into  deeper  darkness, 
band  after  band — ^never  to  return  to  those  little  ones  at  home,  looking 
forward  to  the  happy  Christmas  time ;  for  the  festal  season  carries  his 
winter  sunbeams  even  into  the  blackest  squalor  of  pit  villages.    Who 
that  is  acquainted  with  the  long  familiar  rows  of  cottages  has  not  some 
experience  of  the  pit-boy  "Mummers"  and  the  "Waits" — the  glories 
of  St.  George  and  "  Whilst  shepherds  watch"  ?    There  are  few  classes 
of  the  community  more  demonstrative  in  their  celebration  of  Christmas 
than  the  colliers,  and  in  some  districts  the  religious  aspect  of  the  time 
by  no  means  passes  away  unobserved. 

Many  of  these  people  who  were  assembled  for  work  on  that  De- 
cember morning  may  not  have  seen  daylight  for  weeks  together.  They 
had  probably  worked  the  day  shift — gone  down  in  the  early  morning 
and  come  up  again  at  eventide.  Away  in  dark  and  cramped  headings, 
in  a  gloomy  unhealthy  atmosphere,  working  in  uncomfortable  attitudes, 
by  a  dim  uncertain  glimmer  from  a  candle — caged-in  lest  the  fire- 
demon  of  the  mine  should  snatch  at  the  tiny  light,  and  explode  the 
foul  and  insidious  gases,  —  the  collier's  is  truly  a  bitter  lot.  You 
meet  him  on  summer  evenings  trudging  home  in  the  twilight,  black 
and  bent,  with  a  bit  of  coal  or  firewood  on  his  shoulder,  or  a  few 
flowers,  maybe,  begged  from  some  roadside  cottage  on  his  way  between 
the  pit  village  and  the  sometimes  distant  mines.  He  has  been  in  the 
'  >wels  of  the  earth  the  whole  day,  and  all  he  has  seen  of  the  sky  has 
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been  a  glimpBe  of  it^  like  a  spec  at  the  end  of  a  long  telescopic  tnbe, 
down  which  he  descended  before  daylight.  But  habit  has  done  eyery- 
thing  for  him;  he  is  accustomed  to  the  work,  and,  alas,  too  heedless 
of  the  danger.  And  so,  day  after  day,  he  fulfils  his  mission  of  .toil. 
Others  have  learnt  to  depend  on  him  for  support.  The  smoke  goes 
np  from  the  hearths  of  hundreds  of  cottages  on  the  strength  of  the 
collier*8  labours.  Wives  and  mothers  and  infants  are  depending  on  the 
wages  of  his  toil.  He  has  his  home  joys,  such  as  they  are,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  In  some  cases  his  cottage  is  particularly  clean  and  neat, 
with  white  blinds,  shining  chest  of  drawers,  four-post  bedstead,  polished 
oak  cupboard,  radiant  tea-tray,  and  humming  clock  ;  for  these  things 
represent  the  chief  treasures  of  a  well-furnished  collier's  home.  The 
little  house  seems  to  struggle  against  the  black  surroundings,  and  keeps 
itself  pure,  despite  the  coal-dust  and  the  mud.  By  the  hill-side  yonder, 
or  on  the  plain,  the  pit-engine  sobs  and  groans  and  creaks  and  bumps 
and  thumps  all  day  long;  and  the  coal-tubs  come  up  almost  every 
minute,  swelling  the  mineral  stacks,  and  filling  the  coal-trucks  which 
you  will  see  days  afterwards  shunted  upon  railways  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  By  and  by  the  time  comes  for  "the  gude  mon's"  return; 
the  kettle  sings,  and  "  something  hot"  hisses  and  splutters  in  the  oven 
or  before  the  fire.  The  stalwart  fellow,  with  his  young  son,  proud 
of  promotion  to  labour,  comes  home;  and,  humble  though  it  be,  all 
the  delightful  sensations  of  home,  in  an  English  sense,  may  cluster 
about  this  hearth,  and  thrill  the  hearts  of  those  poor  souls  who  go 
to  make  up  the  pitman's  household. 

These  are  the  happiest  features  of  the  steady,  sober  pitman's  life. 
ISiere  are  others  of  the  army  of  toilers  in  the  mine  who  go  home  to 
less  cheerful  firesides,  and  some  prefer  the  public-house  at  the  comer; 
but  when  their  labour  is  done,  they  are  all  expected. '  Somebody  is 
interested  in  everyone  of  them.  They  have  fathers,  wives,  brothers, 
diildren,  who  love  them  in  their  rough  way,  and  sweethearts  too  : 
humanity  is  none  the  less  humanity  because  it  has  a  grimy  face.  The 
most  lonely  amongst  the  miners,  who  may  not  be  expected  by  wife 
or  child,  or  mother  or  father,  has  perhaps  his  animal  pets;  for  the 
collier  is  strongly  attached  to  animals  and  birds.  He  frequently  keeps 
rabbits  or  guinea-pigs,  and  fancy  dogs.  The  "  bull  pup"  is  not  so  great 
a  favourite  now  as  he  was  a  few  years  ago.  Terriers  for  "  ratting,"  and 
hulking-  half-bred  poaching-looking  dogs,  are  mostly  in  request.  In 
the  northern  districts  pigeons  are  particularly  common  amongst  the 
colliers;  and  "the  carrier"  has  the  chief  place  in  their  affections.  Great 
pigeon-racing  matches  often  take  place;  and  at  holiday  times,  whidi 
are  very  rare  occasions,  large  stakes  are  involved  in  these  events. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  was 
related  to  us  some  time  since  in  connection  with  the  decease  of  a  great 
pigeon-fSancier,  whose  birds  had  won  more  races  than  any  in  the  dis- 
trict.   Did  we  not  feel  that  the  story  is  true  in  every  respect,  we 
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sLoald  not  risk  a  charge  of  profanitj-  by  repeating  it.  Tte  poor  coUiap'" 
was  dyiu(;,  and  lie  had  receired  great  consolMion  trom  the  minister. 
"  I'll  be  sure  to  gang  to  heaven,  eh,  rainistflr?"  ho  said.  "  Yea,  1  have 
no  doubt  about  it,  Johnny,"  said  Uie  minislor :  "yon  have  re[>enl«d 
of  all  your  sins,  and  yon  have  not  been  a  very  bad  boy."  "That's 
rcight;  I've  done  nowt  vary  bad,  and  I'se  reixinted  on  it  allj  and  will 
I  be  a  hangei,  minister?"  "Yea,  Johnny."  "And  have  wings,  minis- 
ter?" continued  the  collier,  raising  himself  up  In  bed.  "Yes,  Johnny; 
and  hnve  wings."  "  And  will  ye  ooom  to  heaven  sooni  day?"  the  collier 
went  on.  "  I  hope  so,  Johnny,"  eaid  the  miuieter.  "  And  will  ye 
be  a  hangei  and  hac  winga  ?"  "  Yea,  please  God,"  eaid  tlie  miniBtcr. 
"  Aye,  mon,  that's  grand  !"  esclaimed  Johnny.  "  I'll  fly  thee  for  i 
sovereign !" 

They  are  all  expected,  we  say,  theac  poor  simple- minded  and  moallf 
ignorant  men  ;  and  herein  lies  the  horror  of  the  fktal  alarm  which  sped 
like  wildfire  through  the  pit  TiHages  the  other  day  at  noon,  TLc 
thunder  of  an  esploeion  had  been  heard;  emoke  and  dust  bad  mshed  np 
the  shaft;  and  in  a  few  minutea  crowds  of  distracted  women  and  children 
thronged  helplessly  about  the  bank.  Slany  of  them  had  heard,  by  their 
winter  heartlia,  atoriea  of  the  fire-damp,  some  bad  small  e5pc^ien^^es  of 
its  fatal  resulta  ;  and  now  they  knew  that  the  vague  mysterious  calamity 
which  had  occurred  to  them  iu  thoughtful  momenta  as  a  contingency  in 
their  lives  had  come  at  last.  They  were  expected,  we  repeat,  these  men 
and  boys  ;  expected  by  wives  and  mothers,  and  sisters  and  little  one* ; 
expected  by  those  who  had  known  them  from  childhood  j  expected  by 
loving  widowed  mothers  ;  and  they  would  come  no  more.  The  fatal  gas 
had  been  fired,  sweeping  the  toilers  in  heaps  of  dead  along  the  land 
ways.  They  clung  together  in  their  agony  for  a  moment,  father  and 
son,  jriend  and  brother,  these  rough  miners  ;  for  they  knew  their  time 
had  come,  and  by  and  by  those  who  had  expected  them  can  with  diffi- 
culty identify  their  burnt  and  mangled  bodies.  The  "Uummers"  who 
would  have  donned  the  ribbons  and  fought  imaginary  dragons  with 
wooden  swords ;  the  poor  fellows  who  had  practised  "  'Whilst  shephenis 
watch,"  to  sing  it  at  the  big  honsc  on  the  hill,  or  in  front  of  tlie  cottage 
rows,  are  dead  and  gone.  With  the  report  of  that  terrible  explosion 
ringing  iu  the  afDicted  ear,  Christmas  came  in  mourning  weeds,  with 
solemn  tread  and  ftlow,  and  with  the  tolling  of  the  funeral  bell  is 
place  of  the  pleasant  chimes  of  yore. 

The  accident  at  TaIk-o'4he-Hill,  though  less  fatal  in  ita  resalta,wai 
an  awful  calamity,  and  with  proper  cue  and  forethought  both  might 
have  been  avoided.  It  is  a  Ixild  assertion  to  make,  but  the  facts  will 
bear  us  ont,  and  Government  has  certainly  not  done  all  that  is  reqnired 
at  its  hands  in  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  coal  mines.  Twenty- 
seven  Davy-lajnp  keys  were  found  on  the  dead  bodies  after  tliia  acodeol 
in  Staffordshire.  If  coal  miners  themselves,  instead  of  sacri&cinc  their 
own  intercBst  wid  thai  o^  \,\e  o-fl-ams  to  the  managers  of  Tniid*  Caw* 
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were  to  oombine  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  each  other  from  nnne- 
cessaiy  dangers,  by  enforcmg  amongst  themselves  a  strict  observance  of 
regolations  with  regard  to  work,  and  using  their  inflaence  to  promote 
the  proper  supervision,  ventilation,  and  regulation  of  mines  by  the 
owners  thereof,  they  would  be  doing  something  practical  towards  in- 
suring their  own  lives,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  those  dependent 
upon  them  for  subsistence. 

Two  months  after  that  startling  calamity  at  Hartley,  we  stood  by  a 
pit  bank  at  Eingswood  in  Somersetshire,  where  an  accident  had  occurred, 
and  an  old  pitman  recalled  to  mind  the  flooding  of  an  adjacent  pit  twenty 
years  previously.  The  story  is  somewhat  dramatic,  and  it  illustratas 
so  well  the  position  of  the  miner,  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  repeating 
it.  A  party  of  villagers  were  dancing  in  the  open  air  at  Kingswood, 
keeping  up  the  Whit-Monday  festival.  It  was  a  bright  sunny  day,  and 
there  were  many  lookers-on  both  old  and  young,  making  up  a  happy 
rural  picture,  notwithstanding  the  dark  background  of  the  coal-pit. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  whisper  amongst  the  people,  followed  by  an  awk- 
ward pause  on  the  part  of  several  dancers  ;  then  all  at  once  the  revels 
ceased,  and  the  revellers  regarded  each  other  with  looks  of  con- 
sternation. By  and  by  men,  women,  and  children  In  a  state  of  great 
excitement  were  seen  running  from  their  cottages  to  the  coal-pit,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  Whitsuntide  dancers.  The  water  had  broken 
into  the  '^Cassey"  pit,  and  there  were  eleven  men  and  boys  at  the 
bottom,  for  whom  all  earthly  succour  was  at  an  end.  Up  to  this  day 
not  one  of  the  poor  fellows  has  since  been  seen.  Their  remains  still 
lie  amongst  the  dark  flooded  workings  of  the  mine,  and  when  some 
other  calamity  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  tlie  one  at  which 
we  were  present,  old  men  point  to  the  disused  Cassey  pit,  and  tell  you 
of  its  ghastly  burden.  We  stood  at  the  Potters  Wood  pit,  as  we  have 
ahready  said,  close  by  the  "  Cassey,"  two  months  after  the  Hartley  acci- 
dent, in  company  with  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  Government  Inspector  for 
the  district.  Several  miners  were  beneath  us,  blocked  up  in  the  debris 
of  a  fallen  roof.  Long  before  the  Hartley  accident  Mr.  Brough  had 
changed  the  working  of  this  little  mine.  A  new  shaft  had  been  opened, 
and  the  coal  had  been  worked  for  some  distance  in  a  particular  direction. 
Mr.  Brough,  finding  that  there  was  an  old  shaft  at  no  very  considerable 
distance,  had  suggested  that  the  working  should  be  prosecuted  so  that 
a  communication  might  eventually  be  made  with  the  old  shaft,  whereby, 
in  case  of  accident  to  the  new  shaft,  the  other  would  be  available  for 
escape.  The  banksman  told  us  this  in  Mr.  Brough's  absence,  and  said 
they  had  been  working  on  this  plan  long  before  the  Hartley  accident 
occurred.  ''No  mine,'*  Mr.  Brough  had  said,  "ought  to  be  worked 
with  only  one  shaft." 

But  it  required  that  terrible  single-shaft  calamity  at  Hartley  to 
didt  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  future  regulation  of  coal-mining 
in  this  respect.     There  was  a  "staple"  or  independent  roadway  in 
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the  Hartley  pit,  ascending  nine-and-twcnty  fathoma  from  tl 
main,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  iato  the  }'ard  seam ;  there  vas  also 
a  staple  leading  from  the  high  seum  to  the  bank :  so  that  if  then 
had  been  a  Btaple  in  existence  ascending  Bocne  fifty  or  sixty  yards, 
and  connecting  the  yard  eeam  with  the  high  seam,  every  sont  might 
hare  been  ont  of  the  pit,  alive  and  well,  witbia  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  accident  happened  in  the  shaft.  Wliat  a  contrast  ia  this 
"  might  have  been"  to  what  really  occnrred  !  "VMio  will  erer  forget 
pictnre  of  misery  and  woe  on  that  memorable  Tnesday,  when  ho]K  had 
all  but  departed  ?  Let  us  glance  back  at  it  for  a  moment.  The  snowJ 
is  falling  in  great  whit«  flakes  on  the  new  Hartley  Tillage.  The  wind, 
sweeps  over  the  hills  and  commons,  and  wails  about  the  homes  of  tlis 
Xorthumbrian  miners.  But  there  is  no  snow-balling,  no  boyish  re- 
joicing at  the  winter  downfall,  no  additional  fuel  heaped  upon  the  hearth 
to  cheer  "  dad  and  the  lads"  on  their  return  from  the  pit.  Great  firra 
are  blazing  at  the  colliery,  and  the  snow  flits  ghofit-llke  by  where  the 
cngiae  has  been  panting  and  groaning  for  montlis  past.  This  fomilitf 
sound  has  ceased  now,  and  the  illaminations  are  omiiions.  We  hai 
seen  these  same  bonflres  before,  with  men  and  women  moving  abont 
the  fitful  light,  watching  wearily  and  listening  to  every  soond  that 
came  from  the  yawning  pit.  They  are  death -beacons,  tliose  pit-fires 
that  battle  with  the  surrounding  darkness,  making  night  hideous  and 
moniing  a  ghastly  reality.  The  snow  falls  unheeded  on  the  watchers 
in  the  firelight,  and  the  wind  only  invigot'atcs  troops  of  men  who  am] 
toiling  in  and  abont  the  shaft,  down  which  200  minera  descended 
the  previous  Thursday,  never  again  to  see  the  day. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  workings  of  pits  cxtenS'; 
in  some  instances  almost  for  miles,  beneath  fields  and  villages, 
sometimes  under  the  sea,  and  that  an  accident  may  occur  in  one  pa(l< 
which  may  be  unknown  for  hours  to  the  men  labouring  in  other  parWl 
of  the  mine.  When  the  water  broke  into  the  Clay  Cross  pit,  it 
long  before  all  the  colliers  in  the  difl'erent  headings  knew  of  it>  and 
were  lost  because  they  hod  not  time  to  reach  the  only  way  of 
Had  there  been  another  shaft,  the  result  could  not  possibly  have 
so  serious,  and  the  same  remai'k  applies  to  many  other  mining  acoideni 
When  we  consider  how  mnch  England  is  indebted  to  coals, — socially,  pol 
tically,  commercially, — it  is  hard  that  the  miner  should  even  seem  to  be 
neglected  bythe  legislature.  A  host  of  enactments  snrronnd  and  protect 
Tarious  classes  of  artisans ;  bnt  comparatively  few  have  been  framed  in  the 
interests  of  the  collier,  who  toils  in  the  midst  of  constant  dangers,  and 
dies  too  often  at  his  post ;  whilst  we  who  live  at  home  at  ease  are  sitting, 
unconscious  of  his  woes,  by  the  social  hearth  made  bright  and  cheeiy  by 
the  very  coals  which  have  cost  hira  his  life.  We  punish  the  collier  when 
we  discover  any  acts  of  carelessness  on  his  part.  Let  others  be  hd( 
responsible  in  a  proportionate  degree  for  faulty  shafts,  loose  br«tl 
wort,  ill-ventilated  wajs,  ani  \Titffiic\«A  vii^^cctlon. 
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Looking  back  at  the  past,  and  then  contemplating  the  fhtnre,  we  may 
form  some  estimate  of  the  lives  which  may  be  sayed,  in  time  to  come, 
by  prompt  and  strict  legislation.  About  twenty  years  ago  40,000,000 
tons  of  coals  were  annually  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  the 
present  time  oyer  70,000,000  are  raised,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
is  shipped  for  foreign  consumption.  *  In  the  five  years,  1856  to  1860, 
381,067,047  tons  of  coals  were  raised  (and  5089  miners  were  killed  in 
working  it).  In  1856,  71,787,522  tons  were  brought  to  bank  at  the 
various  pits  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1865  this  number  of  tons  had 
increaBed  to  the  enormous  amount  of  98,911,169.  It  is  estimated  by 
wise  men  (with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Stuart  Mill)  that  many  cen- 
turies must  elapse  before  the  British  coal-field  can  be  exhausted.  The 
supply  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  alone,  at  the  present  rate  of 
raising,  will  last,  it  is  calculated,  upwards  of  1500  years.  Will  some 
curious  statistician  be  good  enough  to  calculate,  on  the  basis  of  present 
losses,  how  many  more  men  and  boys  are  likely  to  be  killed  in  getting 
it  ?    And  how  many  the  legislative  screw  might  save  ? 

The  acts  of  heroism  which  shine  out  in  the  sad  story  of  the  recent 
calamities  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  newspaper  readers,  and  the 
world  is  beginning  to  understand  that  true  heroism  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  pitman.  His  courage  in  times  of  danger  and  distress  is  only 
equalled  by  his  tenderness  and  compassion.  It  is  an  injustice  to  as- 
sociate the  collier  with  everything  that  is  rude  and  lawless.  Con- 
sidering how  he  lives,  and  that  it  is  often  November  with  him  all 
the  year  round, — "  no  sun,  no  moon,  no  stars,  no  sky," — the  wonder 
is  that  he  retains  so  much  of  his  humanity.  He  is  often  full  of 
character,  and  quaint  beyond  description.  When  he  is  at  all  studious, 
he  frequently  takes  greedily  to  mathematics,  and  as  a  reader  inclines 
to  the  grand,  the  mysterious,  and  the  sublime.  PilgrMs  Progress^ 
works  on  "Animated  Nature,"  and  sacred  poetry,  are  great  favour- 
ites with  him.  We  stood  at  a  book-stall  not  long  sinoe  in  a  northern 
town  on  "  pay-day,"  when  two  Durham  pitmen  came  up  to  buy  books. 
One  of  them  wanted  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  other  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,  The  bookseller  told  us  that  he  had  sold  Cowjm's 
Poems  to  the  latter  a  fortnight  previously.  Several  of  them  were 
"  taking  in"  scientific  works  published  in  parts;  and  they  all  delighted 
in  a  Family  Bible,  "with  plenty  of  pictures."  Shortly  afterwards 
we  were  present  at  an  execution  in  the  same  town,  and  all  night 
long  pitmen  came  trooping  in  from  the  distant  villages,  until  the 
dreadful  exhibition  took  place.  They  behaved  decorously  on  the  whole 
— far  better  in  every  respect  than  a  London  mob — and  went  to  their 
homes  and  their  night-toil  in  the  pits,  soon  after  the  "  thud"  of  the 
strangled  murderer  had  thrilled  through  the  crowd,  and  sickened  them 
to  their  heart's  content.  We  have  to  thank  the  Dissenting  ministers 
of  the  north  (the  Hartley  calamity  showed  how  much)  for  a  great 
deal  of  both  the  religioviB  and  secular  educatioti  ot  \Jcl<^  Tc&CkKw.*  I^>m^ 
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EBtiiblicihed  Church  has  not  done  her  Autj  hy  tfaete  poor  people.  A 
ftw  yean  ago  we  Uyed  in  a  northern  parish,  where  Bome  thirty 
parishioners  had  a  chnich  and  minister  all  to  themaelres.  The  chnrdi 
was  liberally  endowed,  and  would  hold  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred 
people.  We  paid  about  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  church-rates. 
There  never  were  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  people  present  at  the 
senrices;  and  these  could  hare  gone  to  four  or  jS?e  other  churches, 
all  indifferently  attended,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  a  few  miles' 
distance  there  were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  colliers  without  a  cfauroh 
at  all.  Where  the  Church  ^does  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  oollieiy 
districts,  she  is  rarely  without  large  congregations;  and  the  clergy- 
man has  only  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  pitman  to  make  him 
his  sympathetic  and  confiding  friend. 

Speaking  of  churches  reminds  us  of  the  &ct  that  all  through  the 
land  sermons  have  been  preached  and  are  being  preached,  and  collec- 
tions made  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  left  behind  by  ihe  dead  pitmen  who 
passed  away  so  suddenly,  and  almost  in  presence  of  the  great  Christian 
festiral.  Apart  from  these  subscripUons,  there  is  a  long  and  glorious 
list  of  men  and  women  who  have  giren  of  their  wealth  to  succour  the 
helpless.  There  will  be  fitting  recognition  of  their  claims  everywhere, 
and  in  churcheB  and  chapels  many  a  prayerfril  thought  has  already 
travelled  to  those  pit  villages  lying  within  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  ;  whilst  the  prayer  has  gone  up  to  Heaven  with  a  special  earnest- 
ness that  it  may  please  God  to  succour,  help,  and  xom fort  all  that  are 
in  danger,  necessity,  and  tribulation  ;  and  provide  for  the  fatherless 
children  and  widows,  and  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed. 
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ToxT  hare  gibed  and  jeered. enough,  man  wiih  the  nnresting  pen  and 
the  interminable  flax  of  words — a  flax  that  coagnlates  in  the  ftimace, 
and  helps  the  bringing  forth  of  no  brilliant  enamel,  no  long-lost  mby- 
tint  in  the  storied  glass.  Intolerable  has  been  yonr  discourse  about  a 
hundred  cities;  and  whlkt  has  been  the  result?  Mmhas palahras ; 
''talkee-talkee;"  bosh.  I  use  this  last  term  in  its  strictly  Oriental 
sense,  and  not  with  any  reference  to  its  modem  and  debased  slang 
signification  in  our  tongue.  Have  you  told  us  any  thing  really  definite, 
tangible,  cogitable  about  the  actual  and  vital  aspect,  habits,  customs, 
ways  of  humanity  in  those  streets  you  profess  to  hare  observed,  studied, 
and  diagnosed  ?  Psha !  In  one  twelve-shilling  volume  of  Murray — 
nay,  in  one  page  of  one  such  volume,  we  can  find  more  fibrous,  vascular, 
breathing  information  than  you  have  given  us  in  a  hundred  pages. 
Nay ;  we  will  meet  you  on  your  own  ground.  Speciously  and  ostenta- 
tiously you  disdain  all  pretensions  to  the  honest  status  of  a  teller  of 
&cts— naked,  sober  facts.  Ton  are  an  essayist,  forsooth;  a  moth  flutter- 
ing round  truth's  candle,  a  bom  digressor,  a  radotsur  by  habit  and  in- 
clination, a  lover  of  the  zig-zag  and  the  tortuous,  a  Shandyite.  So,  as 
the  wise  old  man  who  wrote  the  Religio  Medici  bids  us  not  look  for 
whales  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  nor  for  great  matters  where  they  are  not  to 
be  found,  we  forbear  to  sift  your  bushel  of  chaff  for  facts ;  we  will  leave 
your  pottle  of  hay  alone,  searching  not  for  the  rem  am  which  may  or  not 
be  lurking  therein.  But  how  do  you  stand  when  we  ask  you,  "  Where  is 
your  humour,  your  discreet  waggeries,  your  keen  morsels  of  observa- 
tion, your  bright  glinting  reflections  on  the  men  and  things  you  have 
seen  ?"  0,  miserably  incompetent  man  !  Think  with  awe  and  horror 
on  that  vast  funerary  roll — it  is  forty  feet  long — which  Doctor  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius  has  copied  ftom  the  Papyrus  in  the  Turin  gallery.  In 
that  enormous  psycUcal  panorama  shall  you  see  a  trembling  shade 
dragged  by  Justice  before  the  Tribunal  of  Amentis.  Osiris  sits  as  as- 
sessor ;  forty-two  judges  are  with  him  in  hanco^  all  ranged,  a  terrible 
show.  The  divinity  Tot  is  clerk  of  the  arraigns.  Hold  up  your  hand, 
you  shivering  shade ;  answer,  caitiff :  What  have  you  done  ?  What 
has  come  of  all  the  ink  you  have  spilt,  of  all  the  quills  of  which 
hannless  geese  have  been  robbed  for  your  sake  ?  Out  with  it,  man ! 
Have  yon  done  any  thing  to  benefit  good  letters  ?  Have  you  taught 
»"tt>VwMi  any  one  thing  they  did  not  know  Wot^^    Hk<(^  ^^^\:rk5Gl 
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worth  your  salt,  or  the  rather,  have  joa  ever  hung  on  to  the  j 
army  of  writers  aud  thinkers — a  worthless  maraader  and  camp-ftl 
lower,  fit  only  to  be  evicted  from  Xerxes'  host,  and  triced  up  to  t' 
next  tree  by  a  Pereion  provoat-marBhal  ?  Words,  words,  words  I  Mf^h 
pulabraa.    Ay,  you  arc  glib  at  those — ^yon  would  play  Parolles  in  t' 
play  well.    Never  ran  a  brook  or  whirled  the  sails  of  a  mill  e 
yonr  tongue.     But  where  are  the  thoughts  those  words  should  encircle? 
Where  is  the  lining  of  rich  venison  to  the  stony  floor-and-water  cnist 
of  the  warden-pie  ?    It  was  said  of  Prjnne — a  garnilous  and  verbose 
aatlior,  but  still  one  who  had  bone  and  raoBcIc  in  bis  mind — that  his 
writings  were  like  thick-skinned  fruit,  all  rind.    Yoars,  man,  are  like 
the  outer  envelope  of  a  walnut,  from  which  the  not  itself  has  been 
eliminaled— a  woody,  hitter  covering  of  mast,  fit  only  to  be  pickled  in 
the  vinegar  of  criticism. 

This  is  what  my  eiilohn,  my  conscience,  said  to  me ;  this  is  what  I 
said  to  myself  when  I  sat  down  to  WTite  another  "  Street  of  the 
World,"  and  remembered  how  many  I  had  written.  0,  fntile  strivings 
after  esceliencc !  0,  never-ending,  still  beginning  attempt  npon  at- 
tempt I  IxioD,  yon  are  my  brother  j  Sisyphus,  you  and  I  liare  gotten 
the  same  terra  of  penal  servitude,  and  we  cannot  "do  that  little  lot  on 
our  heads,"  as  the  rogues  say  at  the  poUce-conrte.  Thns  I  arraigned 
myself;  thus  abashed  and  sbame-stricken  did  I  falter  out  pleas  ia 
answer  to  the  interrogatories  by  myself  to  myself  propounded.  There 
are  many  worse  mental  exercitatious  than  self-examination;  only,  »e 
men  are  usually  such  cowards,  that  we  dare  not,  for  our  Uvea,  seize  onr- 
selves  by  the  collar,  force  ourselves  into  a  comer,  and  then  shake  0 
truth  out  of  ourselves  as  yon  would  a  bone  from  the  jaws  of  on  ob^ 
nate  dog.  But  anon  I  cried :  "  Enough  of  these  beatings  of  the  b 
and  self-criminatory  yeljw ;  enough  of  these  suspiria  ilr  profundia. 
up  and  bar  the  door  of  despondency,  and  set  about  doing  somethiQ 
I  remember,  once,  being  cured  of  what  I  deemed  a  lo 
grievous  illness  by  hearing  the  attendant  I  had  thought  an  attac 
and  devoted  nurse  murmur  in  the  next  room  to  a  friend,  "  Drat  himi 
he  have  been  a-gruufiug  and  a-groaning  day  after  day,  like  a  hog 
under  a  harrow."  Eftsoons  I  jumped  out  of  bed  ;  sent  that  unciTil 
attendant  to  the  right  about,  and  got  well.  Tou  shall  hear  n 
and  groan  no  more.  Yon  will  pardon,  perhaps,  a  gentle  melancho^ 
a  soft  and  subdued  sadness.  I  cannot  griu  to-day,  indeed.  My  hom 
collar  hangs  up  on  tlie  wall,  like  the  life-belt  in  your  state-room  4 
board  a  mail  steamer.  I  feel  like  that  soldier  in  gi-eat  Alexandc 
army,  who  was  nicknamed  Agelastos  by  his  comrades  for  the  t 
that  be  had  only  been  known  to  langh  once  in  the  whole  course  of  Ij 
life.  When  did  I  langh  last  ?  It  must  have  been  at  the  01yin|l 
under  Madame  Vestris'  management,  and  when  Mr.  Lieton — or  i' 
it  Mr.  Wrench,  or  both  ? — appeared  in  a  Gmtkman  in  D^mll 
This  18  not  the  season  tot  ^Ka*-*.    \  oiilcMi  Wiit  eve  now  I  hare  m 
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in  the  chair  of  the  scomery  and  eaten  meat  with  him  who  is  snpcr- 
cilions.  Bat  that  is  all  gone  and  past.  Behold  one  whose  barb  is 
cnrbedy  and  who  has  given  himself  np  to  humility,  contrition,  medi- 
tation, maceration,  and  other  ascetic  practices.  I  am  poor  ;  I  am  sick ; 
I  hare  had  losses ;  I  have  been  cast  in  damages ;  I  have  been  fixed 
88  a  contribntory  to  a  petroleum  company  (limited);  I  have  failed 
to  ^'strike  ile;**  wicked  men  have  despitefuUy  used  me,  and  I  am 
bronght  very  low. 

Let  me  whisper  in  your  ear,  0  friendly  and  forbearing  reader. 
Do  you  know  the  cause  of  all  this  whining  and  pining  ?  Without 
fiirther  circumlocution  I  will  tell  you.  As  I  sit  down  to  write  this 
paper,  not  precisely  in  "  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,"  but  in  the  in- 
differently warmed  chamber  of  an  hotel  in  a  foreign  town  seven 
hundred  miles  from  home,  the  clock  strikes  twelve.  The  last  moment 
of  the  last  Monday  of  eighteen  sixty-six  is  gone  for  ever.  This  is 
Kew  Year's  morning :  this  is  the  first  of  January  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven. 

Well  I  and  should  that  suggest  sad  thoughts  ?  I  think  so.  Ah !  it 
used  to  be  very  merry  and  jovial  as,  years  agone,  we  came  out  of  the  old 
duunbers  by  Inigo  Jones's  Watergate  in  Buckingham-street,  and,  as  the 
last -stroke  of  midnight  chimed,  clinked  our  brimming  bumpers,  and 
drank  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  No  more  new  years  can 
come  to  half  that  jovial  company.  "  Poor  old  Fred's  in  the  Gazette," 
and  the  "blithe  Carew  is  hung."  'The  Thames  Embankment  people 
may  be  pulling  the  very  Watergate  down,  now,  for  aught  I  know.  I 
have  no  call  to  maunder  about  the  "  poor  old  Freds"  of  the  "  Ballad  of 
Bouillabaisse,"  or  the  "  blithe  Carews"  of  "  Clapham  Academy."  Chil- 
dren are  bom  and  die  every  day.  It  is  the  condition  of  humanity. 
To-day  it  is  your  turn  ;  to-morrow  it  may  be  mine.  Moralising  over 
the  deserted  board,  the  thinned  branches  of  the  mahogany  tree,  is 
but  trite  platitude  after  all.  Let  us  concern  ourselves  with  those  who 
remain.  Les  maris  vani  vile;  and  joy  go  with  them  I  But  this  toast- 
ing of  the  year  that  is  going  out  and  the  year  that  is  coming  in ; 
this  yelling  and  bursting  and  health-quaffing  and  speech-making, — is 
there  any  thing  more  futile  ?  is  there  any  thing  more  ephemeral  ?  is 
there  any  thing  more  devoid  of  real  substance  and  meaning  ?  How 
many  times  have  we  joined  hands,  put  one  foot  on  the  table — pre- 
paratory to  puttmg  our  whole  bodies  under  it — and  screeched  out 
nonsense  about  "  Auld  lang  syne"!  "We  twa  hae  paidled  i'  the  bum" 
— ^better  to  have  had  a  footbath,  with  some  mustard  in  the  water  ;  we 
have  "pu'd  the  go  wans  fine" — we  had  better  have  taken  some  pills;  and 
"well  tak  a  richt  gude  willie  waucht  for  auld  lang  syne" — a  basin 
of  wat^r-grael  would  be  a  much  more  sensible  supper.  If  you  would 
learn  the  whole  sum  of  the  philosophy  of  conviviality,  here  you  have 
it  from  the  lips  of  one  than  whom  no  more  joyous  boon-companion 
ever  trolled  a  bowl  since  the  days  when  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonsou 
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and  Raleigh  held  wit-combflts  at  the  Mermaid.  Hear  Charlea  laaAi : 
"  To  Im  an  ohjrcf  of  eomjmsswn  to  /rimilf,  of  derifion  to  foes ;  lo  h*  nw- 
•pecled  bif  ttratigers,  and  stared  at  hi/  fools ;  to  he  egtetmed  duU  when  you 
cannot  bt  witty ;  ts  be  applaudtd  for  ml  when  yoii  know  Ihat  you  h-m 
hem  dull !  lo  he  called  upon  for  thf  extmt]>oranet»is  dittptaif  of  that  fan:!: 
which  fto premedilalion  can  give;  to  be  spurrctt  m  to  efforts  which  m 
in  contempt ;  to  be  set  on  to  provolce  mirth,  which  jrrocures  the  procvn. 
hatred;  to  i/ife pl^sure,  and  be  repaid  wil/i  squinting  ntalicf ;  tosuvlhi 
draughts  of  Ufe-dealrmjing  leint,  which  are  lo  be  disiillfti  into  airy  breall 
to  tickle  vain  auditors;  to  mortgage  miserable  morrows  for  nights  r> 
madness;  to  wnxle  whole  setts  of  time  on  those  irlu>  pag  it  back  in  /I'./i 
inconsiderable  drops  of  grudging  applatue, — these  are  the  wages  of  bu  - 
foonerij,  and  death." 

Now  these,  I  take  it,  are  noble,  breathing,  burning  words;  tli 
Bolenra  truth  of  which  eannot  be  questioned,  although  it  miglit  !■ 
worth  while  to  inqnire  whether  dear  kind-henrted  EUa  would  n^ 
have  softened  the  acerbity  of  his  remarks  a  little,  had  there  been  sii' ' 
things  as  soda-water  or  grnnnlated  effen^escent  bi-carbonnte  of  raw; 
nesia  in  his  day.  But  on  this  New-year  morning  I  appreciate  ili 
force  and  wisdom  of  the  paseage  I  have  italicised  lo  the  very  nlmosi. 
Ton  see  that  I  do  not  happen  to  have  brought  any  Ictt«rs  ofintrp- 
dnction  to  any  body  in  this  particular  foreign  town.  In  a  house  en 
the  other  side  of  the  Schloss-briicke  I  can  see  through  the  brilliaDth- 
lit  windows;  they  are  having  a  grand  New-year's  party.  A  Chri?: 
mas-tree  as  tall  as  a  dmm-maj'or  haa  been  redecked  with  toys  ii\y- 
bon-bons  for  the  occasion.  I  can  see  the  Prussian  Jeames  gliilins 
through  tho  apartments  with  a  tray  full  of  tumblers  of  hot  pnndk 
Those  people  on  tba  other  side  of  the  bridge  are  happy.  Even  in  (hi 
room  immediately  over  mine  the  stout  old  gentleman  whom,  with  hit 
stout  old  wife,  I  have  marked  for  so  many  days  at  the  table-dhilt,  \t 
celebrating  the  anniversary  in  a  merry  but  peculiar  fashion.  He  took 
too  mnch  Geisenheimer-Rothonburg  at  dinner,  of  which  the  gfulitigt 
Frail,  his  wife,  did  not  disdain  her  share.  He  had  champagne  (Heiil- 
seck's)  with  his  sweets,  and,  I  am  afraid,  took  kirsc/i-wasser  with  his 
coffee.  He  has  been  having  something  else,  I  hear,  since  he  cant 
home  from  the  Schauspiel-IIaus,  ft>r  there  is  the  noise  of  a  hem," 
body  tumbliug  about  overhead ;  and  the  glass-drops  in  tlic  cliiindtl]'. ' 
are  gingling  m  the  most  excited  manner.  Is  the  old  gentleman  dan' 
ing  a  New-year's  jig  with  his  wife?  or  is  he  trying  to  get  into  btii, 
and  continually  missing  his  tip  ?  But  he  too  is  happy — never  doubt 
it.  Remote,  nnlriended,  melancholy,  slow,  I  listen  to  these  eoondt 
of  revelry,  and  grimly  sit  down  to  make  good  resolves  for  tho  nei 
year.  Did  yon  never  make  such  a  set  of  resolntions  ?  You  mean  lo 
turn  over  an  entirely  new  leaf.  Yon  have  done  with  the  bivoloU^ 
DDprofitable  past ;  yon  have  "  sworn  oif,"  like  Rip  Tan  Winkle.  Too 
have  Bo?m  all  your  wl\4o6.\,6,aaiTftM.Y^'™^^'»^"«s''ithem  in  the 
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of  remorse.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  wise  wheat  which  is  to  come  up 
80  nicely  next  spring.  Yes ;  70a  mean  to  dine  on  a  mntton-chop  and 
a  glass  of  water,  and  restrict  yonrself  to  a  cigar  and  a  half  three  times 
a  week.  Yon  will  keep  an  accurate  diaiy  and  a  strict  cash-account  of 
your  incomings  and  outgoings.  You  will  pay-up  your  subscriptions  to 
the  coal  and  blanket  fund,  and  send  a  fire-pound  note  (anonymously) 
to  Bow-street  police-court.  You  will  read  Gibbon's  "Decline  and 
Pall"  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  "  History  of  Europe,"  say  at  the  rate 
of  a  couple  of  pages  *a  day.  You  will  rub  up  your  mathematics,  and 
try  to  learn  Hebrew.  You  will  leave  off  sack,  and  live  cleanly  like 
a  gentleman.  And  how  fairly  and  neatly  you  transcribe  the  transac- 
tions of  January  the  first  18C7  (which  I  perceive  is  the  festival  of  the 
Circumcision)  in  your  bran-new  LetVs  Diary  !  They  should  be  bound 
in  pie-crust  covers,  these  Lett's  diaries,  for  the  promises  in  them  are 
made  but  to  be  broken. 

Not  unreasonably  you  might  sarmise  that  this  article,  with  Sack- 
TiHe-street  Dublin  for  its  theme,  was  an  essay  on  the  new  year,  and 
not  a  street  of  the  world.  Pray  disabuse  yourself  of  that  notion.  I 
have  had  Dublin  in  my  eye  all  along.  With  malice  prepense  I  strove 
to  work  myself  into  that  bland,  contemplative,  melancholy  mood  for 
which  I  entreated  your  forbearance  at  the  outset.  Such  a  frame  of 
Blind  is  most  suitable,  I  think,  to  the  writer  who  takes  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland  for  his  text;  for  as  there  are  few  cities  in  the  world  more 
charming  to  me  than  Dublin,  so  also  are  there  none  more  melancholy. 

More  melancholy  !  tare  and  'ouns,  what  is  the  spalpeen  thinking  of? 
I  will  be  a  spalpeen,  or  an  omadhaun,  or  an  Arrah  na  Pogue,  or  what- 
aoeTer  else  you  may  call  me ;  but  I  respectfully  adhere  to  the  posi- 
tion I  have  laid  down.  Yes,  Dublin  is  triste,  and  Sackville-street  is  as 
sad  as  the  "  last  rose  of  summer."  Its  melancholy  is  one  of  degree, 
and  is  all  its  own.  Take  Sackville-street  about  five  o'clock  on  a  fine 
sommer  or  autumn  afternoon,  and  the  scene  it  presents  is  so  cheerful 
and  so  bustling,  that  I  should  not  wonder  if,  knowing  what  the  street 
is  like,  you  indignantly  flung  by  this  sheet,  declaring  that  its  writer 
was  blind  or  doting.  Melancholy  I  Is  the  Carnival  melancholy  ?  Are 
the  Boulevards?  Is  Regent-street?  From  Carlisle  Bridge  to  the  Nel- 
son Column  there  stretches  a  noble  thoroughfare,  spacious  and  regular, 
with  a  broad  foot-pavement  and  an  ample  carriage-way.  It  is  lined  with 
noble  mansions,  many  of  which  may  fairly  be  called  palaces.  There  are 
great  linendrapers'  and  mercers'  shops ;  great  tailors  and  outfitters ; 
great  milliners  and  dressmakers;  sumptuous  hotels;  stationers'  and 
booksellers'  and  print  shops;  and  sparkling  Palais- Royal-looking 
meuftumSy  where,  seduced  by  the  apparent  cheapness  of  tlie  articles, 
you  may  ruin  yourself  in  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  purchase  of  not 
more  bog-oak  ornaments  and  Irish  point-lace  than  you  can  conve- 
niently stow  in  your  waistcoat-pocket.  On  the  macadam  there  is  a 
constant  stream  of  vehicles.    Those  outside  car^  look  a  trifle  rickety^ 
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and  would  be  better,  perhaps,  for  a  little  wasbing.  So,  in  the  last  re- 
spect, might  be  their  cbarioteere  -,  but  who  loolcs  gayer,  livelier,  than 
an  Irish  car-driver,  with  his  twinkling  eyes,  his  saucy  langh,  his  eTcr- 
ready  and  witty  flow  of  repartee  ?  There  go  grand  carriages,  the  k-; 
that  Long  Acre  can  turn  out,  with  satin-ski nnod  horses,  glittering  h;i'- 
nesB,  plump  coachmen,  and  austere  flunkeys  behind.  Such  coatB-of-sri.;- 
too,  as  those  that  blaze,  in  all  the  majefity  of  herald-painting,  on  the 
panels!  Tliose  are  doubtless  the  e<inipageB  of  the  Irish  nobility  and 
gentry.  Then  there  are  snug  broughams ;  lovely  ladies  on  horseback- 
trim,  well-monntcd  grooms  following  them ;  officers  in  untitese  nnifonn 
and  officers  in  mufti  caracoling  and  putting  their  pretty  steeds  throngh 
their  paces;  orderly  dragoons  with  leathern  pouches  slung  beside  ihera, 
trotting  with  the  regimental  letters  to  the  General  Post-Offic*.  Room 
for  that  well-padded,  weii-braced,  and  laced  and  strapped-up,  wpI!- 
dyed  and  waxed  and  varnished  old  gentleman,  who  comes  nmhli':. 
along  on  a  bright  bay,  with  a  couple  of  mouatached  dandies  well  up  i 
his  stirrnpa  and  assisting  him  to  ogle  Dublin  beaaty  on  the  side-waU. 
Tliat  is  the  commanding-general  with  his  aides-de-camp,  Captain  Prance 
of  the  Heavies  and  Captain  Dance  of  the  High  Fliers.  There  goes  the 
chief  secretary  in  a  tearing  mail-phaeton.  There  is  the  solicitor-genrr:il 
on  a  cob.  Your  imagination  may  mn  riot  as  to  the  identity  of  ttn.v 
personages.  The  commanding-general  may  he  a  wealthy  distiller,  im 
the  Bolicitor-gcncral  a  sharp  Dublin  solicitor  who  has  done  very  well  <■ 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court ;  but,  at  least,  a  little  ca8tle-bniliii[JL 
can  do  you  no  harm.  I  knew  a  raan  once  who  had  a  season-ticket  ■  ■ 
the  South-Western  Railway,  Richmond  branch,  and  who  for  two  ye-v: 
and  a  half  was  undci  the  impression  that  he  came  up  to  town  every 
morning  with  his  Royal  Highnesa  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  How  he  used 
to  cram  the  scion  of  the  House  of  Orleans  down  our  throate  !  Witli 
what  stories  did  he  entertain  ns  of  the  Duke's  affability,  of  his  nol 
objecting  to  smoking,  of  his  relating  anecdotes  concerning  the  Prendi 
opera  and  ballet!  I  went  down  to  dine  with  my  friend  at  Richmond 
one  afternoon,  stayed  all  night,  and  returning  to  town  with  him  neit 
morning,  recognised  in  the  good-looking  gentleman  with  an  accu- 
rately-cut beard  and  moustache  who  occupied  one  corner  of  the  carn- 
age, and  bade  ns  a  cheery  bonjour,  not  bis  Royal  Highness  the  I 
d'Aumale,  but  a  highly  respectable  French  hairdresser  from  Cranbc 
street,  Leiccster-sriuare! 

Genera!  or  distiller,  solicitor-general  or  sharp  practising  attomq 
it  may  be,  the  roadway  of  Sack vi lie-street  seems  of  the  liveliest, 
to  the  foot-paveraent  and  you  will  behold  even  a  more  cxhilu 
spectacle.     The  flags  are  one  parterre  of  beautiful  girls.     Wen;  1 
American,  I  should  back  Broadway  New  York,  from  two  until  6Te  r  ■: 
during  the  season,  and  in  the  apace  bounded  on  one  side  by  Canal-str-.'i  ■ 
and  on  the  other  by  Union-scjuare,  for  n  display  of  female  loveliness  not 
'^  be  equalled  in  anj  ot\\eT  sXtcc^  ij^  iXic  ■^ot\4.    Indeed  the  \ 
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ladies  of  Manhattan  are  exceedingly  pretty;  bat  at  prettincBs  their  good 
looks  halt.  They  rarely,  Teiy  rarely,  rise  to  bcanty,  lacking  as  they  do 
the  great  essentials  of  beauty — amplitude,  colour,  roundness,  and  supple- 
ness of  form.  Files  aont gentilks^  maispaa  Mies.  Sir  Joshua's  Muscipula 
is  pretty;  but  Sir  Joshua's  Nelly  O'Brien  is  beautiful.  As  a  Great 
Briton,  a  United  Eingdomite,  impartially  enthusiastic  in  my  admira- 
ticmof  the  Bose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle,  I  must  unhesitatingly — although 
the  decision  has  not  been  arrived  at  without  mature  consideration — 
sward  the  pahn  of  peerless  beauty  to  the  graces  of  Sackvillc-street 
Dnblin.  I  think  you  may  see  there  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the 
whole  world.  They  seem  not  only  to  look  better,  but  to  dress  better,  to 
walk  better  than  any  ladies  do  elsewhere.  The  Rose  und  the  Thistle 
need  not  be  enraged  at  the  preference  given  to  the  Shamrock.  I  was 
always  of  opinion  that  the  way  in  which  the  Shc])hcrd  of  Mount  Ida 
finally  decided  upon  his  award  was  by  means  of  a  mental  toss-up ; 
first  the  odd  goddess  out,  and  then  two  out  of  three.  I  am  sure  that 
the  rogue  thought  in  his  heart  that  they  were  all  equally  beautiful; 
and  if  yon  look  at  their  portraits  in  P.  P.  Ilubens's  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery,  yon  will  admit  with  me  that  neither  of  the  defeated 
candidates  had  any  reason  to  be  cast  down. 

When  yon  add  to  a  blooming  bevy  of  belles, — fresh  and  radiant  and 
miling,  disdaining  carmine  and  violet-powder,  and  who  would  laugh  the 
canning  sibyl  Rachel  to  scorn  were  she  to  whisper  them  ancnt  ^*  Arabian 
baths,"  or  propose  to  make  them  "  beautiful  for  ever"  (arc  they  not 
beautiful  already  ?) ; — when  we  add  to  these  the  prettiest,  rosiest,  gracc- 
ffallest  children  that  Pater  or  Materfamilias  could  wish  to  set  eyes  upon, 
ind  the  comeliest  and  most  comforUible-looking  of  matrons,  and  the 
tallest  and  stateliest  and  most  unimpeachably-attired  swells — real  swells, 
mind  you  ;  no  provincial  bucks,  no  pinchbeck  dandies,  no  *^  one-horse" 
oonnts ;  but  swells  who  are  undergoing  a  splendid  exile  here  in  the  shape 
of  garrison-duty  or  staff-appointments  at  the  Castle ;  swells  whose  na- 
tural habitat  is  in  Rotten  Row  and  Pall  Mall ; — and  when  you  finish 
the  whole  picture  with  a  native  population  vivacious  albeit  ragged, 
luminous  although  slightly  unkempt;  the  best-natured,  the  easiest- 
pleased,  the  most  elastic,  the  most  placable,  the  kindest-hearted  peo'ple 
in  Europe, — ^what  is  there,  an'  it  so  please  you,  to  cause  you  to  usurp 
the  attributes  of  the  melancholy  Jaques,  and  profess  to  find  this  merry 
Forest  of  Arden  sad  ?  But  I  met  a  fool  in  the  forest, — a  spotted  fool, 
— and  he  told  me  there  was  sadness  even  in  Arden.  Jaques  was  not 
the  only  melancholy  creature  there.  The  Banished  Duke  hod  his  cares. 
Touchstone  was  not  always  in  fettle^  Rosalind,  gallivanting  about  in 
pantaloons^  must  have  had  her  moments  of  despondency.  Amiens,  I 
am  sure,  was  a  ssji  dog  ;  for,  jovially  as  he  could  pipe  in  "  Under  the 
greenwood  tree,"  who  ever  discoursed  a  ditty  more  exquisitely  plaintive 
than  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  wintry  wind"  ?  They  were  all  in  the  dumps 
sometimes,  those  light-hearted  jousters ;  yea,  even  to  the  huntsmen  in 
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their  green  jerkins  and  boff  booU — an  unthinking,  pschydomatoiis  nee 
ordinanlj.  Thej  moped,  I  hare  little  doobt,  and  grumbled  ddfifidlj 
when  it  rained,  or  the  deer  were  shj,  or  the  beer  ran  short,  or  tk 
Banished  Duke  distributed  kicks  among  them  in  lieu  of  halfpence^  thdr 
montlily  stipend. 

Belles,  and  swells,  and  commanding-generala,  and  aides-de-caiD|i^ 
and  orderly  dragoons  notwithstanding ;  carriagea,  and  lHt>i|ghamfi»  ni 
Ph(cnix-Park  backs,  and  outside  cars  all  taken  for  granted  ;  millinen> 
and  mercers,  and  point-lace,  and  bog-oak  omamenta  all  credited  to  the 
joyous  side  of  the  account, — there  is  something  melancholy  about  Sack- 
ville-street.  Aj,  and  cross  Carlisle  Bridge,  and  pass  through  stately  WeiU 
moreland-street  into  College-green.  Look  up  at  the  noble  TJnirenitf, 
and  that  glorious  architectural  creation  the  Bank  of  L^land — the  oolj 
original  building  perhaps,  save  Guarini's  Santo  Sndario  at  Turin  sad 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  in  Europe  ;  all  others  remind  yon  of  some- 
thing else.  Walk  your  horse  up  Nassau-street  the  aristocratic  ;  or  toa 
up  Dawson-strcet  by  Morrison's  Hotel  to  the  lordly  Stephen's  Green; 
or  push  your  way  through  teeming  Grafton-street,  the  Bond-street  of 
Dublin,  as  Sackville-street  is  its  Eegent-street ;  but  every  where  ain 
cura  will  jump  up  behind  you,  and  Melancholy  will  mark  yon  for  her 
own.  Little  by  little  the  sadness  of  the  city  will  oome  creeping  about 
you  like  a  garment.  That  glorious  Bank  of  Ireland  !  As  a  Temple  of 
Mammon,  as  a  shop  for  the  money-changers,  it  is  desecrated  and  pro- 
faned. It  was  once  the  council-chamber  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Ireland.  They  have  made  the  House  of  Peers  into  a  pay-ofiice ;  and 
bills  arc  discounted  where  once  bills  were  passed.  Those  hotels  and 
mercers'  shops  in  Sackville  and  Westmoreland -street  were  once  the 
mansions  of  Ireland's  nobility.  Those  enormous  houses  in  Merrion- 
squarc  and  Stephen's  Green  hayc  become  ten  times  too  large  for  their 
present  occupants.  Who  inhabits  them  now,  I  wonder  ?  Does  anj 
body  sleep  in  those  immense  bed-chambers  ?  Are  fires  ever  lit  in  thoee 
vast  kitchens  ?  Are  guests  ever  gathered  round  the  social  board  in 
those  huge  dining-rooms  ?  Alas !  I  am  afraid  the  dinners  have  gone 
as  much  out  of  date  as  Sneyd's  claret.  The  windows  look  dusty ;  <he 
doorsteps  are  full  of  cracks  and  fissures  ;  grass  grows,  and  broken  glass 
and  crockery  remain  undisturbed  in  the  areas.  The  door-plates  are 
tarnished,  and  there  is  rust  on  the  wire  of  the  visitors'  belL  This 
faded,  bygone,  mournful  [woe  is  common  all  over  Dublin.  Splendid  as 
are  the  mansions  of  Sackville-street,  they  belong  evidently  to  a  past  age. 
Shop-fronts  have  been  stuck  on  to  their  porticoes ;  but  the  sutures  don't 
join  ;  the  old  and  the  new  do  not  assimilate.  Here  and  there  adven- 
turous tradesmen  have  gone  to  vast  expense  in  veneering  and  gilding 
and  plate-glass ;  and  for  cheap  clothes  and  articles  of  female  finay 
there  may  be,  and  sliould  be  necessarily,  a  lively  sale  ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  substantial,  genuine  commerce  stagnates  or  has  declined.  Walk 
down  to  the  quays,  and  a  comparatively  idle  river,  and  a  Custcmi-hoose 
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many  sizes  too  big  for  the  bosiness  transacted  within  its  walls,  meet 
joor  Tiew.  Ask  for  the  Linen-hall,  and  you  shall  be  told  that  it  has 
been  tamed  into  a  barrack.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  trade  of 
Dublin  has  considerably  augmented  within  these  latter  years ;  and 
Lrishmen  have  shown  me,  with  pardonable  pride,  their  beautiful  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  as  proof  positive  that  their  taste,  their  skill,  their 
energy,  had  not  declined.  I  saw  in  the  Exhibition  an  excellent  picture- 
gallery  and  an  exquisite  display  of  statuary.  For  the  rest,  I  could  re- 
oognise  only  a  prettily-arranged  bazaar,  full  of  gimcrack  upholstery  and 
ihining  trifles,  the  principal  contributors  to  which  were  sharp  London 
tradesmen,  anxious  to  puff  their  wares.  To  what  a  sickening  extent 
has  this  '^  Industrial"  and  "  International*'  Exhibition  movement  been 
OTGrdone  !  A  few  simple-minded  amateurs,  who  can  cut  out  cathedrals 
in  cork,  or  design  landscapes  on  a  pie-board  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
poker,  or  construct  models  of  the  Warrior  or  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach, 
are  got  together ;  then  the  advertising  tradesmen  shovel-in  their  goods 
by  cartloads,  and  plenty  of  flags  and  a  brass  band  are  laid  on,  and  a 
Bishop  or  a  Lord  is  secured  to  open  the  show,  and  a  prayer  is  said,  the 
Old  Hundredth  sung,  and  an  address  delivered ;  and  the  public  are 
expected  to  pay  sixpence  and  a  shilling  each  to  stare  at  that  which 
ihey  may  see  any  day  in  Hanway  Yard  or  the  Burlington  Arcade  for 
Dotiiing. 

Put  on  your  considering -cap,  and  you  will  find  that  Dublin  is 
melancholy.  They  are  doing  better  business  than  of  old  time,  I  hear, 
at  the  huidsome  and  well-appointed  Theatre  Boyal ;  and  there  are 
qiarkling  entertainments  at  the  Queen's  ;  and  as  brave  singing,  I  sup- 
poae,  as  of  yore  at  Tuck's.  Cabs  and  ale  are  to  be  had,  and  ginger  is 
hot  i'  the  mouth ;  and  there  are  Irishman  extant  who  can  indulge  in 
the  pursuit  of  toddy,  even  to  the  tenth  tumbler  without  turning  a  hair; 
and  a  good  deal  of  fun  and  jollity  reigns  among  a  people  who  would  be 
fimny  and  jolly  on  the  eve  of  the  Deluge — and  on  the  morning  after  it, 
eoold  they  contrive  to  escape  drowning.  But  there  are  too  many 
lawyers  and  too  many  soldiers  ;  there  are  too  many  shabby,  half-deserted 
houses  ;  too  many  brooding,  squalid  streets  ;  too  many  untidy,  shiftless, 
hopelesa-looking  men  and  women  in  this  beauteous  but  decadent  city. 
Dublin  does  not  look  happy.  She  does  not  look  prosperous.  The 
atatists  may  tell  me  that  I  err ;  but  in  the  face  of  whole  colunms  of 
fignrea  I  should  be  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
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OSB  of  tho  featnrea  of  the  very  cutious  timea  we  live  in  is  the  delit'lit 
we  find  in  putting  red  paint  upon  onr  cheeks,  Emircliing  our  i-ti- 
browB,  making  our  heads  hot  and  uncomfortable  «ith  plenty  of  fHl'" 
hair,  and  decorating  our  fignres  with  clothes  of  a  very  poor  mattri..'. 
bat  appai-eiitly  of  tho  most  costly  sort.  This  is  the  very  basis  of  i' 
pleasnre  found  in  the  "private  theatricals"  which  are  in  such  c\i:.. 
VDgant  vogue  at  the  present  time  of  speaking.  There  is  of  cwi; 
the  getting  by  beai-t  and  delivery  of  certain  speechee,  and  the  grm.]  - 
ing  and  attitodinising  in  a  very  fiill  and  inconvenient  glare  (  but  vr.i 
three-fourths  of  the  crowd  tho  more  exquisite  of  the  attendant  joys  i,* 
found  in  the  almost  Indian  self-transformation  first  mentioned. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  account  for  the  special  delight  of  these  eitr- 
cises ;  for  beyond  qnestion  there  is  a  surprising  charm  and 
that  reaches  far  above  all  the  known  diversions.  Tonr  invitation 
the  ball  or  "rout"  or  "drum"  is  languidly  received;  but  name 
word  "plays,"  and  animation  and  curiosity  begin  to  sparkle  in 
invited'B  eyes.  It  is  a  festival  to  be  looked  forward  to  eagerly;  wJ 
with  inconvenient  and  undesii-able  enthusiasm,  the  host  will  be  asaurf 
that,  come  what  will, — fire,  famine,  and  pestilence  alone  reserved,— ie 
will  see  his  guest's  face  unfailingly,  not  only  in  bis  stalls  on  the  gwt 
night,  but  also  eai'ly  and  punctually  in  his  place.  There  is  no  mbi^ 
tion :  the  worn-down  matron,  who  has  run  in  fashionable  shafts  tOI 
she  is  fit  only  for  some  social  knacker's  yard,  will  make  a  dospenU 
efibrt,  have  herself  braced-np,  her  "coat"  well  carried,  her  hania* 
i-enewed,  and  come  ambling  in  "with  all  the  air  and  bearing  of  > 
fresher  and  younger  animal.  So  too  with  the  "father,"  who  is  ofiw 
use  on  the  face  of  this  wide  earth,  even  as  a  guard  of  honour  for  his 
children,  and  who  actually  has  a  knack  of  blocking  up  your  cxitg  and 
entrances  with  hia  more  than  inconvenient  person ;  whose  very  appt 
rition  bath  a  heavy,  mercantile,  nnfesLive  association,  and  whose  siKoh 
seems  as  much  behind  tJie  ^;e  we  are  livii^  in,  as  it  is  slack  and  alo* 
of  utterance.  What  have  such  obstnictive  boJka  of  homanity  to  4) 
with  our  shows?  The  obsequious  and  sustained  smiling,  williirfaidi 
they  strive  to  show  that  they  arc  not  behind  tlie  meaning  of  what  it 
going  forward,  is  simply  fatuous.  Yet  /Aey  must  comt  loo  ;  they  wonl'' 
not  miss  it  for  tlie  world.  Not  nnfrequently  Mi«.  Walker  will  come  u. 
the  head  of  her  tribe  (you  can  barely  seat  fifty  in  your  scant  np:i:. 
ments) ;  and  when  yon  arc  execrating  her  rapacity  in  the  matter 
girls,  she  will  otaauAien.'iiMafttVttttS^^'cui^bQckand  pull  forward  i- 
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oblong  and  efflorescent  saasage  of  humanity  who  is  sire  to  the  whole, 
and  who  from  half  pride  or  shyness  is  hanging  back.  ''Even  Mr. 
Walker,"  his  lady  tells  you  with  pride,  ^^  would  come." 

Unqnestionably  there  is  a  fascination  about  the  stage  and  its  pro- 
perties, apparatus,  and  associations,  for  which  wc  can  find  no  parallel 
in  the  other  shows  of  life.  They  seem  lifted  into  the  category  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  and  the  Fairy  Tales.  For  part  of  this  reverence  and 
delight  we  must  go  back  to  the  old  days  when  we  were  ''  taken  to  the 
play,"  and  the  green  curtain  seemed  to  shroud  the  Temple  of  Delights, 
and  orange-peel  and  gas  combined  seemed  the  most  exquisite  of  known 
fragrances.  On  whatever  basis  founded,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  feeling 
endures  to  the  end  of  life,  even  in  despite  of  the  rudest  shocks;  when  it 
is  forced  on  us  by  the  sternest  logic  that  actors  arc  the  prosiest  and 
most  practical  of  workmen,  and  that  the  stage  itself  is  the  most  dull  and 
dreary  of  handicrafts.  The  entrance  to  the  green-room  is  still  the  en- 
tance  to  the  enchanted  castle — and  wc  believe  in  the  scenery  and  foot- 
lights, and  the  serious  mystery  which  belongs  to  every  theatre  when 
the  grand  folds  of  the  green  curtain  are  "  down"  in  all  their  majesty — 
even  to  the  very  end.  The  worst  disenchantment  of  all — shall  it  be 
confessed  ? — is  the  actors  :  their  stearine  cheeks  and  "  blue"  marks  of 
frequent  rasping,  and  the  shine  and  polish  which  will  break  out  on 
certain  places  of  the  histrionic  hat. 

Searching  back  to  very  early  days,  I  can  see  what  a  delightful 
position  in  the  distant  imagery  of  childhood  was  filled  by  this  theatrical 
element.  The  very  posters  on  the  dead  walls — fiery  and  flamboyant 
in  their  characters — ^were  a  feast.  The  details  were  gorgeous.  The 
feeling  of  reading  them  was  akin  to  that  of  perusing  some  delicious 
story-book.  All  their  traditional  vaunts  and  "  swagger,"  as  it  may  be 
called,  were  accepted  with  the  most  implicit  trust.  The  gorgeous  men 
and  women  who  belonged  to  the  drama  could  hardly  speak  in  too  mag- 
nificent a  strain.  Not  yet  had  I  seen  the  stearine  cheeks,  and  the  blue 
stubble,  and  the  smooth  patches  in  the  hat.  I  only  knew  the  paradisal 
pink  cheeks,  and  glorified  raiment  of  the  stage,  as  seen  once  a  year  at 
the  pantomime.  What  wistful  yearnings — ^what  longing  tendings  of  the 
heart  during  the  blank  interval !  But  right-minded  parents,  scarcely 
realising  the  too,  too  exquisite  pleasure  of  the  childish  mind  in  these 
jojs,  have  rigorously  decreed  that  there  shall  be  but  one  glimpse  per 
annum,  and  that  at  the  proper  season. 

Driven  in  upon  ourselves,  we  could  at  least  break  out  into  the 
local  and  homely  drama,  as  supported  by  our  own  resources.  This 
was  rather  encouraged  by  authority,  as  tending  to  give  declamatory 
habits  and  shaking  off  mauvaise  honie.  These  were  delightful  seasons ; 
and  the  whole  resources  of  the  house,  with  a  small  pecuniary  grant, 
were  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  season  selected  was  usually  when 
some  contemporaries  of  either  sex  were  on  a  visit.  Such  was  the  advent 
of  the  charming  Amelia  Hozier,  perhaps  a  granddaughter  of  the  luck- 
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less  Admiral,  and  since  ripened  into  a  regular  belle,  dancing  with  footr 
captains,  &c.  She  even  then  showed  a  readiness  and  repartee  which 
has  since  stood  to  her ;  and  she  would  take  a  small  part,  and  fiioe 
the  difficulties  of  the  costume  with  a  lioldness  beyond  all  praise.  We 
essayed  all  branches  of  the  drama.  Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  and  Mn. 
Barbauld  were  most  run  upon. 

There  was  a  house  at  the  sea-side  which  oflFered  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  drama,  and  which  the  manager,  then  but  ten  jean 
old,  detected  during  the  treaty  for  its  engagement,  and  was  in  terror, 
looking  to  the  interests  of  the  drama,  lest  it  should  not  be  concluded; 
for  the  drawing-room  opened  by  large  and  roomy  double  glass-dons 
into  a  greenhouse.  It  was  suspected  that  the  late  proprietor  most 
have  had  an  incidental  eye,  as  it  were,  to  the  drama,  as  well'  as  to 
horticulture,  when  projecting  this  arrangement.  It  was  delightfhl 
"  getting-up"  the  thing,  which  was  usually  done  during  yacation,  when 
the  chief  actors  were  at  home,  and  the  charming  Amelia  was  more  or 
less  free.  On  the  writer  hereof  devolved  the  preparation  of"  the  biUs." 
This  was  a  great  work,  and  had  the  true  theatrical  air.  Something  in 
the  poster  way  was  even  attempted. 

The  grand  piece  in  which  our  strength  was  considered  to  lie,  and 
which  was  often  called,  was  the  excellent  Mrs.  Barbauld*s  Alfred,  which 
may  be  found  in  her  Evenings  at  Home,  written  by  the  same  lady  in 
conjunction  with  her  admirable  brother.  The  writer  always  acted 
the  unfortunate  English  king ;  and  the  shrewish  goatherd's  wife  was 
played  with  admirable  effect  by  the  charming  Amelia  Hozier.  It  was 
considered  the  writer's  strong  part ;  and  his  invectives  against  the 
"  Danish  wolves,"  delivered  with  great  fire  and  animation,  were  hdd 
by  shrewd  observers  to  portend  sure  and  certain  declamatory  success 
at  the  bar.  A  deputy-lieutenant's  sword  protruding  from  under  his 
cloak — always  a  sign  of  affliction — ^was  much  admired.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  bits  of  realistic  furniture  we  possessed.  The  only  difficulty 
was  at  the  close,  when  the  misadventure  of  the  burned  cakes  brought 
"  on'*  the  goatherd  and  his  wife,  a  villager  or  two,  and  the  king  him- 
self. This  reasonably  absorbed  the  whole  strength  of  the  company; 
yet  still  there  was  Ella  —  the  faithfiil  Ella  —  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  troops  scouring  the  country  fbr  days  in  search  of 
his  lost  king.  The  army  we  could  do  without.  Any  person  of  com- 
mon intelligence  could  suppose  their  presence  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
greenhouse,  among  the  flowerpots.  But  Ella  had  to  come  in  (in  the 
deputy-lieutenant's  cocked-hat),  kneel,  and  discover  to  the  angry  goat- 
herd and  his  wife  in  whose  presence  they  were,  by  simply  saying,  "  My 
liege  !  my  lord  !  my  sovereign  master  !"  No  ingenuity  could  get  rid 
of  this  officer,  his  kneeling,  and  his  speech.  The  exigencies  of  the 
situation  required  that  this  palpable  recognition  in  the  flesh,  as  it 
were,  should  be  done.  Any  pretence  of  going  about  the  matter — the 
goatherd's  being  made  to  say,  **  I  see  soldiers  without,  wife ;  they  are 
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coming  this  way  and  asking  for  the  king,"  would  be  only  a  poor  fiction. 
The  aadience  would  require  the  surprise — the  introduction  of  new 
blood.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  of  sending  out  the  goatherd  on 
some  pretext,  and  letting  him  ^akc  his  entry  as  Ella ;  but  here  again 
we  saw  that  this  would  only  be  a  slight  to  the  understanding  of  the 
audience,  who  were  too  familiar  with  our  appearance,  or  might  jiorhapfi 
become  confhsed  in  the  plot,  and  suppose  that  the  goatherd  had  sud- 
denly gone  into  the  army,  or  reassumed  his  old  rank  there. 

In  this  emergency — and  indeed  we  were  at  our  wits'  end — I  f?liall 
never  forget  the  devotion  of  a  female  relation — an  aunt  on  the  mo- 
ther's side — ^who  saw  and  took  pity  on  our  distress.  She,  albeit  unused 
and  shrinking  from  the  necessary  publicity,  came  forward  and  volun- 
teered for  the  part,  spent  the  proper  time  necessary  for  rehearsal,  and 
was  heard  in  her  room  conning  the  part :  "  My  liege !  my  lord  I  my 
sovereign  master!" — (we  did  not  then  know  or  care  for  Smike's  "Who 
callB  BO  loud  ?") — and  on  the  night  in  question,  came  on  gallantly  in 
the  deputy-lieutenant's  cocked-hat  (that  oflScer's  uniform  being  distri- 
buted among  the  whole  strength  of  the  company)  and  a  flowing  cloak. 
As  the  action  was  all  but  instantaneous — Ella  dropping  on  one  knee 
the  instant  he  entered,  and  was  lost  in  a  mass  of  cloak,  deputy-lieu- 
tenant's cocked-hat,  etc.,  the  effect  was  bewildering — to  say  nothing  of 
the  surprise,  for  the  audience  knew  of  our  dearth  of  actors,  and  were 
lost  in  speculation  as  to  who  could  be  under  the  cloak,  deputy's 
oocked-hat,  <fec.  Care  had  been  taken  to  supply  whiskers  and  a  heavy 
moustache,  by  rich  and  lavish  corking,  which  indeed  did  well  enough, 
and  her  own  mother  could  scarcely  have  known  the  disguised  lady. 
It  passed  off  admirably ;  though  Ella's  voice  was  remarked  to  falter 
hysterically  before  he  could  get  out  his  declarations  of  loyalty,  "My 
liege!"  &c.  And,  indeed,  now  that  I  look  back,  there  docs  indeed 
seem  an  air  of  grotesque  over  the  appearance  of  the  king's  officer. 

Sometimes  the  drama  in  the  green -house  was  strengthened  by 
the  additional  attraction  of  conjuring  and  magic.  Then  the  combina- 
tion was  dazzling.  The  wizard  was  robed  in  a  dressing-gown  made 
more  gaudy  than  ever  ordinary  dressing-gown  was,  by  flasliy  adorn- 
ments sewed  on.  There  was  a  peaked  cap  and  spectacles.  He  talked 
with  immense  fluency,  as  the  manner  of  other  wizards  is,  and  changed 
coloured  fluids  into  other  coloured  fluids  merely  by  pouring  them  from 
one  glass  to  another.  These  wonders,  with  many  more,  remarkable 
for  their  simplicity  and  happy  independence  of  all  costly  apparatus, 
were  chiefly  gathered  from  a  darling  volume  then  much  in  fashion 
with  the  rising  youth,  and  known  as  The  Boy's  Own  Book  — 
oum  book,  observe :  giving  a  title  as  it  were — a  delicate  warning  to 
masters  and  others  in  authority.  But  great  and  humorous  effect  was 
added  by  the  talents  of  the  lively  Amelia,  who  consented  to  blacken 
her  fi9bce  and  dress  herself  as  Sambo,  the  assistant  of  the  wizard.  With 
a  very  little  training  she  could  soon  roll  her  eyes  and  say  "  Yis^  massa," 
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with  trae  Ethiopian  grotesque.  Sambo  pretended  to  make 
to  bring  wrong  bottles,  and  even  to  cry  when  reproved,  A  girl 
snrpriBing  genius,  who  ratlier  diverted  public  attention,  and  what 
worse,  public  applause,  from  the  wizard  himself :  not  bat  that  he 
of  too  htgh'Souled  a  nature  to  grudge  her  the  wcU-eamcd  fame. 

How  plcaBant  to  look  back  to  are  svrcessful  dramatic  night* !  Wc 
have  most  of  ns  some  such  reeol lections.  But  the  country  house  makes 
the  best  background.  I  can  recal  the  old  castle  and  the  stage  pat  ap 
in  the  large  oak  hall  by  the  house-carpenter — an  ingenious  creature  aad 
bandy  fellow.  The  stage  was  awkward  of  access  and  rather  straitened 
for  room,  every  actor  who  came  on  or  went  off  having  to  climb  on  or 
climb  off  by  a  steep  stair.  Still  it  was  wonderfiU.  The  rustic  agri- 
culturists came  in  crowds.  The  neighbours,  parsons'  wivea  and  daugh- 
ters, &c.,  almost  accumulated,  I  rocal  the  rows  of  open,  laughing, 
agricultural  faces,  gaping  up  with  delight  over  the  flame  of  the  foot- 
lights. The  local  band — was  it  a  temperance? — were  seated  in  tbc 
orchestra ;  but  they  had  brought  their  big  drum,  and  it  was  cruel  to 
check  this  performer's  efforts.  He  would  have  felt  it  acutely,  and  ua 
alight.  Besides,  he  was  of  signal  value  in  covering  little  slips,  and 
what  courtesy  towards  well-meant  exertions  would  call  little  sL'fE. 
Every  one  was  delighted  with  every  thing.  It  was  indeed  easy  lo 
procure  a  laugh.  The  leader  of  the  band  bad  once  played  the  honi 
in  a  country  theatre  "  on  the  circuit ;"  and  he  said  confidentially  th»t 
he  had  rarely  seen  better  playing.  There  was  a  supper  and  a  danw 
afterwards.  A  plmant  night  indeed,  with  a  cold  gray  morning  afW- 
wards,  and  scatter  of  the  company. 

The  CHARADE  obtained  for  a  time  a  hold  upon  English  countiy- 
house  favour,  which  it  is  delightful  to  think  is  fast  failing.  This  free- 
and-easy  foolery  is  based  upon  an  ntter  want  of  respect  for  any  audi- 
ence, and  is  a  mere  coign  of  vantage  for  a  wanton  display  of  selfishiies?. 
vanity,  and  insatiate  greed.  "What  the  tub  ia  to  the  pnlpit,  and  tl' 
street-preacher  to  the  regular  clergyman,  the  charade  is  to  the  driiw- 
ing-room  play,  and  the  charado-actor  to  the  drawing-room  player,  l^' 
all  know  the  funny  creature  who,  only  an  hour  before,  proposes  to  "  ^"'i 
up,"  he  calls  it,  a  little  imprmnphi  thing  to  amuse  them  all.  The  ftiniiy 
creature  is  usually  in  the  public  service,  military  or  civil,  and  has  l)ceii 
so  encouraged  by  obstreperous  young  lady-laughter,  that  he  woaid 
Tolunteer  to  black  his  face  and  sing  "The  whole  hog  or  none"  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  He  takes  every  thing  on  himself  which  would 
seem  to  mean  the  drudging  labour  and  trouble ;  bnt  his  gnlls,  thirsting 
for  publicity  also,  will  be  undeceived  by  and  by.  Usually  there 
trained  young  lady  who  has  "  served"  in  many  a  field,  and  who  hat  ■ 
cold,  staid,  hard  effrontery,  more  disciplined  and  less  spontaneous 
her  companion.  She,  if  the  occasion  pressed,  or  the  thing  in  her 
tongue  "  paid,"  would  not  object  to  give  her  diverting  performance 
o  platform  in  the  m\i4\e  ot  IslicT^o'i.^  ■,  ■aat,  mark  yon,  that  she 
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not  shrink  trom  rach  an  exhibition  with  a  scream  even,  bnt  only  pro- 
vided the  matter  conld  be  decently  sanctioned  and  fall  in  witfi  the 
common  social  run  of  life.  At  her  the  funny  creature  usually  looks 
with  distrust ;  but  he  dare  not  ignore  her.  She  is  mt  to  be  ignored. 
Better,  like  great  states,  make  common  cause,  and  divide  the  little 
kingdoms.  The  herd  wait  with  gaping  delight,  ready  to  do  what  they 
are  told.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  whole  is  chalked  out.  "  Capital" 
words  are  thought  of  in  a  second,  where  you  and  I  might  be  racking 
our  brains  for  a  week.  Comic  situations  are  devised,  and  flow  from 
each  other  with  an  inspiration  that  seems  almost  divine.  Wondcrftil 
what  clever  people  can  do !  After  dinner  the  dresses  have  been  found, 
the  "  stage"  arranged,  the  parts  allotted,  every  thing  thought  of.  "  You 
are  to  come  on  as  a  servant,  my  dear  fellow.  Capital  dress.  Get  your- 
self an  apron*  Til  tell  you  when  to  come  in."  "  And  what  am  I  to 
do  and  to  say  ?"  "  0,  leave  tliat  to  me.  Fll  pull  you  through.  You 
just  come  in  like  a  servant,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  me."  And  the 
same  did  the  trained  young  lady.  "  Look  here,  dear ;  you  are  to  be  an 
old  grandmamma^  and  sit  in  a  chair,  with  spectacles,  &c."  "  My  dear" 
is  a  pretty  young  thing  whom  it  is  more  than  likely  the  manageress  is 
not  Boriy  to  disfigure  a  little  thus  publicly.  But  my  dear  is  also  a 
good  "  little  thing,"  and  will  get  some  "  ftin"  out  of  her  part.  "  Capital ! 
ru  make  up,  you  shall  see."  "  And  what  am  I  to  say  ?  what  am  I  to 
do?"  ** Leave  all  that  to  ww,"  says  the  trained  young  lady.  "  Til  get 
you  through.  You  just  sit  in  your  chair  and  wear  your  spectacles.  A 
coital  part." 

The  result  is  simply  an  exhibition  of  the  grossest  selfishness  and 
greed.  Mr.  Weeder,  the  professional  charade-acter,  is  always  "  on ;" 
once  he  gets  the  "  parole"  he  never  lets  it  go.  He  is  visited  with  the 
most  extravagant "  flux  of  mouth ;"  he  can  talk  on  end  for  ten  minutes, 
and  has  a  marvellous  flow  of  ideas.  In  vain  the  "  man-servant"  strives 
to  get  in  the  little  jocose  remark  he  has  prepared  with  infinite  labour 
and  study.  He  has  just  started,  when  some  brilliant  thought  strikes 
Mr.  Weeder,  who  cuts  him  short  at  once.  He  tries  again  later.  Mr. 
Weeder  has  something  more  brilliant  still,  and  plunges  in  when  ho 
has  got  two  words  out.  No  wonder  it  is  agreed  "  behind  the  scenes" 
that  that  Weeder  is  a  selfish  beast  that  will  give  no  one  an  innings. 
He  is  not  content  with  that  even.  He  snatches  at  every  thing.  Is 
there  a  new  figure  wanted  on  an  emergency,  "  Here,  leave  it  to  me," 
says  Weeder ;  "  I  won't  be  a  second.  I'll  go  on."  And  he  does  go  on, 
and  "  sticks  his  oar  in,"  as  usual.  There  is  great  grumbling  behind, 
and  a  disposition  to  mutiny;  but  Weeder — secure,  as  he  fancies,  in 
public  support — ^is  not  even  conscious  of  this  feeling ;  nay,  he  thinks 
he  has  been  rather  accommodating  and  self-sacrificing.  But  once  his 
eyes  were  opened  a  little  roughly — by  a  Major  Watkyn,  I  think.  The 
Major,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  about  forty-three,  greatly  liked,  and 
with  a  pleasant  yein  0/ humour  in  him,  had\>eeii  Y^esa&dL\A^^V«iKft  ^ 
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yut"  in  the  chAndes  at  Westbair,  which,  as  we  all  know  from  the 
local  paper  (admitted  for  fiiTonr)  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  ChriBt- 
mas  gporte  of  that  noble  hoose.  Mr.  Weeder  had  been  brought  down 
special,  and  was  to  go  through  the  roond  of  his  ia^mnptu  characten. 
We  were  all  in  the  '^  green-room,"*  as  the  little  octagon  room  was 
called,  and  Weeder  was  as  usual  receiring  brilliant  inspirations  of 
genius,  that  of  course  came  to  him  on  the  moment.  ^  You'll  come  on  i 
servant-man,  Jones,**  he  was  going  on,  according  to  the  old  stoiy. 
*^  Capital  part.  Just  come  in ;  give  me  the  letter,  and  go  out.  Get 
jotirself  a  white  apron  and  a  blue  jane  jacket."  *'  But  what  am  I  to 
say  ?"  '*  0,  never  mind ;  leave  all  that  to  meJ*  The  future  butler 
looked  a  little  crestfallen.  But  the  pretty  little  Polly  Honeycombe, 
a  bright  sparkling  creature,  was  cast  imperiously  by  Weeder  for  a 
nurse.  "  Just  get  a  cap  and  an  apron,  you  know,  and  sit  in  a  chair, 
as  if  you  were  asleep ;  then  Fll  come  in  and  carry  it  through."  "  But 
what  am  I  to  say  ?*'  asked  Polly.  "  I  don't  like  being  a  nurse."  **0, 
you'll  do  very  well.  Leave  it  all  to  me.  Just  sit  on  your  chair 
and—" 

"  I  think,"  said  Major  Watkyn  quietly,  "you  are  giving  Miss  Polly 
too  good  a  part,  eh  ?    Shell  never  do  it." 

"  0,  never  fear,"  said  Weeder,  laughing.  "  I  am  sure  shell  be  a 
capital  actress ;  besides  she  has  only  to  sit  in  a  chair,  and  ciy,  and 
look  like  a  nurse." 

"  And  just  say  yes  and  no  ?"  asked  the  Major  innocently. 

"  Just  say  yes  and  no,"  repeated  Weeddr  eagerly.  "  Leave  it  all 
to  me.    ril  carry  it  through.'^ 

"  Egad !  so  it  seems,"  said  the  Major.  "  We  are  all  to  sit  is 
chairs,  and  say  yes  and  no.    It  comes  to  that,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  0  no,"  said  Weeder  colouring.  "  There  must  be  some  one  to 
carry  the  thing  through,  you  know ;  it  breaks  down  if  there  isn't." 

"Well,  that  some  one  needn't  be  one  fellow,"  said  the  Major.  "I 
object  to  being  carried  through ;  I  can  do  it  for  myself.  And  for 
Miss  Polly  here,  I  object  to  her  being  stuck  in  a  chair  and  made  a 
silent  old  nurse  of.  Tell  us  candidly,  are  you  going  to  stick  us  all  in 
chairs,  and  make  old  nurses  of  us,  eh  ?" 

There  was  a  loud  laugh.  Weeder  said,  with  an  oflFended  air,  that 
he  didn't  understand ;  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  such 
things — he  had  acted  a  gi*cat  deal ;  that  he  knew  how  the  thing  would 
turn  out  Unless  there  was  one  spirit ;  but  we  were  quite  welcome;,  &c. 

"  Exactly,  my  deai*  fellow,'*  said  the  Major  good-humouredly,  **  I 
know  wo  are.  You've  had  yota-  experience,  as  you  say ;  how  are  we  to 
get  our  experience,  and  rise  to  eminence  in  the  drama,  unless  we  act  ? 

1  want  to  get  a  little  distinction  before  I  die ;  and  so  does  Miss  Polly 
hero,  I  am  sure ;  but  if  you  make  us  old  nurses,  and  stick  us  in  ohaiia, 
well  novor  have  a  chance.  Now  I  propose  a  little  alteration.  Sap- 
IKMO  Miss  Polly  to  be  a  smart  maid,  with  ribbons  in  her  cap^  ooquettiA 
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— ^in  shorty  the  reverse  of  what  she  is  ?  I  shouldn't  object  to  be  a  valet 
or  a  footman,  or  any  thing  yon  like.  And  what  do  you  say,  Miss 
Polly  ?  we'll  come  on  and  have  a  scene  together,  all  to  ourselves,  and 
no  interruption ;  try  what  we  can  do,  eh  ?" 

This  proposal  was  supported  so  tumultuously  that  it  could  not  be 
resisted.  Weeder  was  ver}-  sulky  at  first,  until  the  Major  said,  "What's 
wrong,  Weeder  ?  Take  care,  or  they'll  say  you  grudged  me  and  Miss 
Polly  our  little  parts.  I  know  you  don't ;  but  they  would  say  it  in  a 
minute." 

In  various  other  arrangements  the  Major  interfered  advantageously 
with  modest  suggestions,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction — to  secure 
the  company  more  favourable  chances  of  distinction.  It  was  remarked, 
too,  that  the  Major's  proposals  all  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the  little 
drama,  and  were  adopted  at  once. 

What  was  the  result  ?  On  the  night  of  the  performance  Weeder's 
old  spirit  began  to  rise,  and  as  usual,  in  presence  of  the  audience,  he 
began  to  "  tumble"  and  rattle  on,  being  here  and  every  where,  and 
interrupting  every  body,  until  the  Major  came  on,  made  up  like  a 
steady  English  imperturbable  valet.  He  was  received  with  delight. 
The  Major  was  perfectly  natural,  and  said  some  excellent  things.  But 
in  a  moment  Weeder  came  plunging  in,  interrupting  as  usual.  The 
Major  was  very  patient  for  a  time,  until  Miss  Polly  came  on  —a  most 
delightftdly  smart  housemaid  as  ever  could  be  conceived.  She  got  out 
one  or  two  very  nice  little  piquancies,  but  was  cut  short,  like  all  the 
rest,  in  a  second.  In  a  moment  the  Major  came  in  with  an  "  aside"  to 
Hbe  audience,  "  Lord,  what  sort  of  a  chap  this  feller  must  be !  Other 
masters  takes  the  bread  out  of  your  mouth ;  but  this  feller  takes  the 
trery  tvards  out  of  your  mouth." 

Weeder  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback  by  this  reproof,  but  ho  soon 
recovered,  and  was  as  bad  as  ever.  Then  the  Major  and  Miss  Polly  had 
AMr  scene — such  a  capital  one,  every  one  said — such  good  love-making 
— «uch  archness  and  smartness  on  Miss  Polly's  side ;  which  the  Major, 
a  very  unselfish  "  good  fellow,"  brought  out  purposely.  Then  he  very 
•lyly  "walked  into"  Weeder,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  company. 
**  I  wouldn't  go  to  him,  Susy,". John  said,  "  for  an  'undred  pound  a 
year,  meals  in  the  parlour  included.  Why,  I'd  lose  my  'earing  in  a 
week.  Clatter,  clatter  I — let  no  one  speak  but  himself.  Why,  Susy, 
look  here :  what  would  you  think  of  a  cricketer  as  'ud  want  to  have  all 
the  battin'  and  the  bowlin'  for  himself?  what  would  you  think  of  a 
feller  at  a  dinner  as  'ud  want  to  'ave  all  the  hcatin'  and  the  drinkin' 
finr  hisself  ?  I  say,  Susy,  it's  all  wanity — all  wanity.  What  do  you  say, 
Susy?" 

Susan  said  smartly  that  "  she  'oped  as  he'd  never  'ave  a  lady  ibr 
her  to  be  lady's  own  maid  to,  which  indeed  she  thought  was  very 
unlikely ;  for  a  gent  as  wouldn't  let  his  wife  talk,  but  would  do  all 
the  talk  himself  deserved  to  be  tore  by  wild  ^oi&o^."" 
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Poor  Weeder,  standing  at  the  wings,  heardiall  thia.     Ho  lost  hca 
and  was  not  himself  for  the  reat  of  the  time.     But  it  was  i 
every  body  that  the  Major  had  done  him  a  world  of  good. 

The  weariuesB  of  charadcB  after  the  firat  scene  or  bo  !  The  mo- 
notony that  Beta  in  !  the  alJ-but  yawning  1  the  weak  buffooneij  !  the 
poor  flat  ninaiugB  from  poor  flat  minds !  The  desperate  efforts  to  re- 
store the  epirit  of  the  thing,  by  some  palpable  buffoonery  that  appeals 
to  the  Benses — some  face-blackening — Bomc  exercise  with  an  nmbreUa 
or  a  shovel ! — these  things  send  the  acdience  away  dispirited.  The 
thing  never  seems  to  end :  the  players,  always  insatiate,  think  they 
are  delightful,  and  that  they  cannot  give  the  aadicnce  enough  of  their 
labours.  At  the  close  of  BUch  performanccB,  say,  daring  the  last  word 
— which  is  not  even  known  to  be  the  last — I  know  no  state  of  human 
despondency  more  hopeless  or  akin  to  hypochondria.  There  is  no  fiin 
or  festivity  in  the  thing.  It  is  besides  a  mere  sham  and  deception 
for  any  good  in  the  matter  has  been  artfully  arranged — nay,  got 
heart  beforehand.  Let  us  give  grateful  thanks  tliat  the  whole  is 
nigh  spent,  and  on  the  eve  of  being  aholishcd. 

How  diflercnt  the  organised  labour  of  purer  theatricals !  But 
too  there  is  great  judgment  required,  which  is  often  not  forthcoming. 
The  mistake  lies  in  tlie  choice  of  WTong  plays  for  wrong  places.  For 
a  country-  stage  in  a  country  house,  where  the  ruaties  are  admitted  to 
the  galler}',  and  the  no  Ices  rustic  squires  attend  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  by  all  means  have  a  good,  rattling,  tumbling  farce,  with 
plenty  of  the  lowest  coraedy.  But  I  speak  now  of  the  town — of  the 
drawing  stage  at  No.  20  Blank  Street  or  Blank  Square,  with  a  refined 
aud  elegant  audience.  The  back  drawing-room  here  is  your  pit  and 
boxes  i  the  fi-ont  drawing-room-  your  stage.  The  window-curtains  are 
distinctly  seen  ;  the  fireplace  it  is  difficult  to  shut  out.  At  all  events 
its  presence — perhaps  its  outline — ia  distinctly  felt.  The  household 
air  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  The  only  thing  therefore  is  to  challenge  thia 
association  boldly — meet  it  distinctly,  or  conciliate  it.  Make  your  p1^, 
a  Rowing-room  play ;  make  its  seems  take  place  ia  adrawuig-room.  ' ' 
is  a  cardinal  point.  Then  you  oi-e  saved  from  feeble  make-beli( 
and  feint  attempts  in  the  matter  of  scenery.  It  is  no  harm  to  go  ' 
and  try  a  little  "  court-dressing"  of  the  Lewis's  day,  but  there  shoald 
be  no  travelling  out  of  the  wtfo/is  of  the  Lewis's  day. 

There  is  nothing  more  charming  than  a  bit  of  airy  and  el^int 
comedy,  done  by  clover  and  competent  ladies  and  gentlemen;  and,  let 
it  bo  added,  that  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  ordinary  abilities,  hare  a 
vast  advantage  over  professionals — good  breeding  and  rcfincmeDt  is  sow 
to  tell.  Choose  well-done  translations  of  light  French  pieces.  There 
are  plenty  like  TIa  Morning  Call  (one  of  De  Musset'a  best  proverbw), 
or  The  Suhlerftige,  both  marvels  of  elegant  mental  action,  wMcb,  it  will 
nevet  be  Bofficieiitly  viaOLfiT&tood,  ia  superior  as  a  source  of  interest 
mere  physical  action.    OE  cooxea  \Jift  vcivnult^^fq  t<MWi  ^!xs^tua 
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wQI  offer  to  black  his  face,  and  interpolate  '*  The  monse-trap  man,"  or 
some  snch  lyrics,  or  eyen  to  dance  a  "  break-down;"  and  he  has  a  fol- 
lowing who  admire  this  sort  of  thing.  Or  Major  Canby  will  say  prirately, 
*'0,  hang  all  this  talking!  let's  hare  The  Steeplechase;  I  can  imitate 
Toole  to  the  life.  And  I'll  bring  my  own  racing-jacket  and  boots ; 
one  of  the  best  things  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  There  is  a  scene 
where  there's  some  groping  for  a  hot-water  jug  with  a  walking-stick, 
that  will  make  them  split.  And  there's  a  railway  behind.  I  can 
imitate  an  engine-whistle  ;  you  wouldn't  know  the  difference."  There 
will  always  be  a  party  eager  for  the  face-blacking — always  a  school 
who  think  the  life  of  the  drama  must  be  bound  up  with  sham  railway- 
whistling  and  hot-water  jugs.  Mr.  Crummies,  his  pump  and  tubs,  was 
the  &ther  of  this  line ;  but  it  may  be  repeated  theit  is  nothing  more 
diarming  than  a  little  comedy  on  French  lines,  where  a  pretty  and  clever 
girl  in  the  dress  of  our  day,  carries  on  a  fence  of  words  and  mental  chess 
with  a  cleyer  man  dressed  in  such  clothes  as  Mr.  Poole  woiild  send 
him  home.  A  word  too  in  the  ear  of  our  young  ladies,  if  they  will  not 
think  such  whispering  disrespectful.  Such  an  exhibition— exhibition 
to  the  most  extrayagant  extent  being  the  present  feature  of  our  social 
life— would  be  more  attractive  and  more  profitable  than  other  exhibi- 
tions that  we  all  know  of.  It  is  conceded  that  something  that  all  but 
touches  on  advertisement  is  the  only  line  by  which  our  charming 
traders  can  get  rid  of  their  wares.  This  is  to  be  deplored ;  yet,  if  it 
must  be  accepted,  why  not  choose  this  elegant  and  entertaining  shape 
of  advertisement  ?  Phyllis,  who  wishes  to  gain  her  Colin,  will  have  a 
chance  of  coquetries  and  gifts  of  &scination,  for  which  the  necessities  of 
ordinary  conversation  will  never  provide  opportunities.  Here  is  verb.  sap. 
And  what  a  benefit  here  for  our  social  Chelsea  pensioners — our  poor 
Invalides,  who  should  be  in  the  hospital  for  infirm  and  veteran  chape- 
ronesy  but  who  are  now  dragged  out  to  field-duty !  A  supper  is  but  a 
poor  indenmity  after  all.  This  heart  bleeds  for  these  poor  old  unselfish 
BoIdierSy  who  must  work  in  the  ranks  till  they  drop.  If  there  were 
mdre  of  these  little  pastimes  at  various  houses,  tiieir  long  nights  would 
be  pleasanter ;  it  would  be  their  pipe  and  pot  of  ale  in  the  Sun ;  their 
minds  would  be  amused.  Matilda  and  Charlotte,  taking  part  in  the 
show,  would  have  their  minds  a  little  opened  and  cultivated,  which  Ood 
knows  are  sadly  deficient.  Let  us  not  always  be  cantering  through 
ibe  reeling  valse  ;  a  little  alteration  will  be  acceptable.  There  is  no 
tack  of  ability  or  material;  some  of  us  may  know — at  least  the  writer 
loeB— -clever  girls  fit  to  take  any  part,  graceful  and  mournful  tragi- 
UenneSy  sprightly  and  brilliant  comidtennes.  This  is  one  of  the  reforms. 
Ifosic  and  dancing  should  not  be  the  sole  functions  of  society;  there 
sre  other  arts  waiting  their  turn. 

Pebcy  Fitzgerald. 
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-irsBT  one  has  met  with  certain  persons  whose  path  in  life  seems  to  be 
singttlarly  free  from  the  petty  doubts  and  perplexities  which  fret  tnd 
worry  ordinary  hniuatiity:  to  whom  error  and  uncertainty,  indeciaion 
and  donht,  can  bo  little  more  than  mere  empty  names,  With  hwl 
resolutely  erect,  with  step  firm  and  sure,  they  pass  all  the  awkwnri 
tnmingB  and  abrupt  anglee  in  which  the  high  road  of  ciistcnce  aboowls, 
withont  ever  being  puzzled  as  to  which  ronte  it  ia  best  to  folhiw,  and 
which  Bide  it  is  the  safest  to  take,— never  bending  down  iheir  gaze,  or 
treading  cautiously  as  they  proceed,  in  nervous  dread  lest  there  should 
be  some  unseen  obstacle  to  trip  them  up  in  their  career  of  confident 
progress.  However  dense  may  be  the  intricadca  in  the  web  of  life 
with  which  thoy  are  confronted,  they  are  never  at  a  moment's  loss. 
Unchangeable  self-reliance  is  written  on  ever)'  feature  of  their  face,  and 
inftdlibiiity  is  manifest  in  their  figure  and  gait.  If  they  arc  ever  called 
upon  by  some  weaker  fcUow-creature  to  give  their  Judgment  upon  any 
knotty  point,  any  casus  conscienitK,  that  might  have  puzzled  the  fore- 
most of  caauistH  himself,  they  are  able  promptly  and  readily  to  decide. 
To  them  it  appears  absolutely  impossible  that  any  view  other  thnn 
their  own  can  be  correctly  taken.  With  tlie  weak  and  the  wavering', 
with  those  who  are  for  ever  halting  between  two  opinions,  they  hatt: 
no  sympatliy  whatever.  The  roanysidcdncss  of  truth  never  snggota 
itself  to  their  minds  for  an  instant.  It  is  ()uitc  sufficient  for  t^enlC 
hear  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case ;  after  a  moment's  reflection,  tlunt 
are  prepared  with  their  decision ;  nor  are  they  troubled  with  a  par- 
ticle of  subsequent  doubt  as  to  whether  their  judgment,  after  all 
may  be  not  without  a  flaw.  Whatever  they  think  iV;  and  whatever 
thus  is,  is  right.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  existence  led -by 
beings  who  are  gifted  with  these  powers  of  sublime  self-confidence  and 
entire  absence  of  vacillation  and  doubt  most  be  exempt  from  a  gr«t 
number  of  the  pains  and  possibly  the  pleasures  of  life.  On  the 
bond,  they  are  not  saddened  by  the  constant  presence  of  those  mysl 
and  enigmas,  those  indefinable  misgivings  and  harassing  nncertai 
which  so  often  numb  and  paralyse  the  activities  of  a  great  porlioBj 
mankind;  on  the  other,  they  must  in  great  measure  lack  the  qaali  " 
of  sympathy  and  beneficence,  from  which,  if  there  be  any  truth  ia 
theories  of  more  than  one  school  of  philosophers,  so  much  of  hi 
happiness  and  delight  arises.  Their  life  resembles  the  waters  of. 
chilly  lake  which  the  storm  never  ruffles,  and  which  not  even  the  Hg 
zephjr  stire.  It  is,  aa  it  were,  one  dead  level  of  imperturbable  con! 
and  self-reliance.     Ot  mcntaV  Xu&'Uit's,  t)Kiyii;SM\^\.<i  ^.V«  ^^nlai 
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lion  of  the  expressioB,  thoy  have  none.  Autobiography  is  a  task  for 
which,  in  all  probability,  they  would  never  have  the  least  disposition; 
for,  as  a  rule,  the  interest  derivable  from  autobiographical  history  is  that 
which  is  generally  taken,  whether  by  reader  or  writer,  in  the  contempla- 
'tion  of  a  mind  struggling  and  wrestling  with  itself;  in  the  chronicling 
of  ita  uncertainties  and  perplexities,  its  doubts  and  fears.  It  may  be 
questioned,  too,  whether  the  exalted  possessors  of  this  form  of  mental 
organisation  can  ever  meet  with  the  same  amount  of  affection  and  love 
that  is  accorded  to  their  more  frail  and  erring  brethren.  Certain,  at 
leasts  it  is,  that  the  enjoyments  which  are  supposed  to  spring  from 
friendship  and  its  accompanying  phenomena,  they  can  never  adequately 
appreciate.  Self-sufficient  and  self-contained,  their  comforts  and  their 
pleasures  must  in  a  measure  spring  from  within  rather  than  without. 
Advice  they  never  need;  and  for  this  reason  they  will  not  perhaps  miss 
those  petty  acts  of  kindness  and  attention  without  which  life  would 
to  many  be  a  dreary  desolate  blank. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  place  in  juxtaposition  to  the  character 
which  has  just  been  described  one  that  is  as  nearly  its  opposite  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  magnificence  of  strength  is  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  weakness;  and  the  glories  of  resolution  will  be  all  the  better 
realised  when  they  are  viewed  beside  the  feebleness  of  doubt.  Besides, 
heroic  self-confidence  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  half  such  common 
occurrence  as  its  opposite — vacillating  indecision.  There  are  more 
persons  who  are  inclined  to  hesitate  before  they  take  any  step  of  ao 
all  a  decisive  character,  than  who  are  able  immediately  to  convince 
themselves  of  their  own  infallibility  on  any  given  ^emergency.  If  the 
perfectly  self-reliant  and  self-satisfied  intellect  is  a  subject  for  admira- 
tion and  awe,  the  mind  that  is  perpetually  beset  by  uncertainty  and 
doubt  as  to  the  best  course  that  can  be  taken  not  less  often  furnishes 
a  spectacle  which  may  provoke  a  smile.  There  is  a  certain  class  of 
people,  with  which  none  can  be  unfamiliar,  who  are  incessantly  tormented 
with  agitating  perplexities  and  self-questionings  in  the  most  absurdly 
trivial  affairs  of  every-day  life.  They  cannot  perform  the  most  ordinary 
action  without  experiencing  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort  consequent 
upon  the  thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to  perform  it  more  perfectly 
in  some  other  manner  than  that  they  have  chosen  or  at  some  other 
time.  They  are  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  mysterious  distresses  and 
vague  beleaguering  fears.  They  almost  dread  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  lest 
the  motion  should  prove  destructive  to  themselves  in  some  unforeseen 
way.  They  cannot  write  a  letter  without  believing  that  they  are  say- 
ing something  which  would  have  been  better  omitted,  and  omitting 
something  else  that  ought  to  have  been  said.  An  interview  of  any 
thing  like  a  serious  or  business  nature  is  enough  to  produce  within 
them  a  perfect  fever-heat  of  irritation  and  self-mistrust.  What  kind 
of  an  im|»:es8ion  are  they  creating  on  their  companion  ?  Was  it  not 
indiscreet  to    have  allowed   such  a  sentiment  to  dxoi^   fcoiSL  tb^k 


lips  in  one  place;  and  did  they  not  lose  an  admirable  opportonitf  of 
advancing  their  own  interesta  by  patting  in  a  timely  remark  in  another? 
Theee  and  a  host  of  other  dmikr  misgivings  will  oflen  render  the 
exietence  of  the  martyr  of  vacillation  a  TCry  hell  of  time.  It  is  of  conrse 
ridicnloos  enongh  that  ho  ahoiild  volnntanlj  incur  sncb  discomfort  on 
occasions  eo  entirely  needless ;  bat  the  tortnre  which  be  condeniDS 
himself  to  nndergo  ia  not  the  less  cxcmciating  on  that  acconnt.  Theo- 
retically there  may  be  something  rery  amusing  in  the  anxiety  whicii 
a  yonng  lady  spends  over  her  ball-room  toilette;  but  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  to  her  at  least  few  undertakings  can  be  matters  of  more 
intense  serionHGcsa,  The  amount  of  self-questioning  and  uncertainty 
which  is  gone  through  before  each  individual  oroament  is  decided  npon, 
might  raise  a  emile  on  the  face  of  the  disinterested  spectator;  hut  to 
the  fair  victim  of  this  internal  agony  nothing  can  be  more  harassing. 
Who  knows  but  her  whole  future  may  depend  upon  the  effect  whiiih 
she  is  that  evening  to  prodnce  ?  In  the  same  way,  the  Buspense  and 
indecision  of  a  person,  whose  vacillating  tendencies  exliibit  them- 
selves at  times  and  on  matters  which  might  be  thought  utterly  unim- 
portant, may  divert  the  by-stander,  while  he  himself  is  consumed  by 
discomforting  fears. 

It  is  refreshing  to  witness  the  unqnestioning  and  implicit  trost 
which  miuds  of  this  order  are  usually  ready  to  repose  in  friends  who 
are  blessed  with  nervous  susceptibilities  less  delicate  and  keen.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  unnatural  that  they  should  do  so.  It  is  obviously  no  in- 
considerable adyautage  to  have  the  whole  burden  of  thonght  and  labour 
of  docision  taken  off  their  Ebonlders ;  in  the  same  way  they  might 
experience  a  certain  sense  of  relief  in  allowing  some  perfectly  fortniKins 
occnrrence  to  decide  whether  a  thing  was  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done 
The  onns  of  responsibility  will  have  been  thrust  off  themselves;  and 
this  is  nil  they  desire.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  assure  oneself, 
should  the  result  prove  a  failure,  that  the  false  step  was  not,  at  inj 
rate  in  the  first  place,  attributable  to  any  error  of  one's  own.  To  be 
able  to  refer  to  a  friend  just  as  one  would  to  a  ready-reckoner  or  to 
Bomo  handbook  of  universal  knowledge  is  doubtless  exceedingly  satis- 
factory; and  it  at  least  saves  one  an  immensity  of  trouble  and  exertion. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  The 
stannchest  of  welt-wishers  cannot  always  be  so  keenly  alive  to  Hit 
interests  of  others  as  the  interested  person  himself.  His  advice  and 
recommendation  may  be  thoroughly  sound,  bat  still  there  is  a  oertva 
limit  to  the  range  and  intensity  of  sympathy.  It  is  unreasonable  1" 
suppose  that  the  career  of  the  man  who  judges  for  himself  will  not  in 
the  main  be  more  anccessful  than  that  of  the  man  who  eipect«  othcn 
to  judge  and  decide  for  him. 

It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  assign  the  pettier  forms  of  vacil- 
lation which  have  \)eeu  Yictc  ^oliwsd  to  their  proper  cause, — a-morbi " 
ejMg^gerated  seuBC  of  the  im^tlancc  Vw-Oiv  \ftft^\ii  ^'okcoL 
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1^  attach  to  the  most  nnimportant  and  trivial  of  OTcrv-day  actioDS; 
arising  from,  rather  than  identical  with,  a  tertain  form  of  selfishnesB, 
and  an  imagination  at  once  redundant  and  deficient.  If  persona  woald 
Int  liberate  themselvea  from  the  blinding  atmosphere  of  eelf,  wonld 
iiileavour  to  sec  themselves  as  they  are  seen  by  others,  would  bctu- 
nise  neither  more  nor  less  in  thcmBelvcB  than  what  sober  reflection 
"uold  tell  them  will  he scmtinised,  thought  of,  or  inquired  into  by  that 
society  to  which  they  belong,  the  anxiety  which  springs  from  inherent 
Tocillatton  before  action,  and  vague  unprofitable  regret  afterwards, 
would  cease  to  torment  them.  The  outside  world,  it  is  true,  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  powers  of  observation ;  hut  they  are  not  bo  frequently 
nof  60  unsparingly  exercised  as  persons  are  apt  to  imagine.  People  in 
general  are  far  too  much  engrossed  by  their  own  concerns  to  nolo  each 
offence  of  omission  or  commission  which  the  victims  of  this  silly  self- 
coDScionsnosB  may  exaggerate  into  actions  which  arc  sure  to  be  noticed 
and  very  unlikely  to  be  pardoned. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  other  varieties  of  this  weakness, 
which  spring  from  far  deeper  causes  than  a  silly  habit  of  extreme  self- 
consciousness,  and  which  cannot  be  treated  of  so  lightly,  nor  eradicated 
Eo  easily.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  persons  gailty 
of  the  forms  of  folly  above  noticed  may  either  cure  themselves,  or  else 
be  cured  by  time  and  active  experience  of  men  and  manners,  of  the 
notion  that  a  curious  world  is  accustomed  carefully  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider every  trivial  act  which  they  perform  ;  that  each  word  which  they 
carelessly  let  slip  from  their  mouth,  each  expression  that  falls  from 
their  pen  in  the  course  of  writing  a  letter,  will  be  critically  weighed, 
and,  if  possible,  misunderstood,  by  some  malevolent  and  sharp-sighted 
Aristarchus.  But  the  more  serions  developments  of  this  tendency  spring 
principally  from  somewhat  different  causes,  and  but  too  oft«n  are  con- 
firmed, rather  than  weakened  and  destroyed,  by  experience  and  years. 
The  DiuTij  of  the  Right  Honmtrahk  William  Windham,  which  has  been 
lately  publi^ed,  affords  a  wonderful  example  of  this.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  by  what  name  best  to  describe  a  trait  of  character  which  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  disease  than  a  folly — the  result, 
apparently,  of  an  excessive  amount,  rather  than  of  a  deficiency,  of  mental 
training.  Hypochondria,  morbid  hesitation,  or  whatever  called,  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  consequent  upon  over-taxed  energies,  over-wrought 
sensibilities,  and  intense  eamestucES.  Air.  Windham's  life  might  indeed 
be  considered  typical  of  no  inconsiderable  number,  who,  commencing 
with  a  close  and  unsparing  investigation  of  everything  that  can  be 
urged  both  in  favour  of  and  against  any  particular  course  of  conduct, 
not  unaeldom  end  by  arriving  at  a  "  nervous  dread  of  doing  even  the 
commonest  things,  and  losing  hours  and  days  in  deliberating  whether 
the  most  trifling  matters  are  to  be  performed  or  neglected."  Besides 
this,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Windham,  as  in  the  case  of  others,  the  predis- 
pomtion  to  vacillation  is  undoubtedly  l^gravated  by  the  very  meana 
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There  was  no  scene,  no  tragic  rage, 

No  bitter  words,  no  wailing  cry, 
Only  a  look,  one  look,  and  he 

Still  bowing  as  she  pass'd  him  by, 
Still  hat  in  hand,  though  cheek  and  brow 

And  lips  were  qnivering  with  Bhame, 
That  Ecem'd  to  crimson  the  low  clouds 

And  flush  the  shuddering  waves  with  flame. 

Few  saw  it.    Few !    We  do  not  gauge 

Dishonour  by  refined  degrees, — 
Let  but  a  glance  behold  our  shame. 

And  all  the  world  the  horror  sees : 
And  this  our  chivalry  retains 

Upon  its  fore-front  rightly  borne — 
Tliat  knighthood  sickens  of  disgrace, 

And  man  is  slain  of  woman's  scorn. 

Had  she  no  pity  ?    Did  her  eyes 

Look  him  to  death  without  dismay  ? 
"Whatc'er  she  felt  or  did  not  feel 

None  gazing  on  her  face  might  say : 
The  silken  fringes  swept  her  cheek. 

The  clear  gray  eyes  play'd  well  their  part,— 
As  keen  and  pitiless  as  steel 

Tliosc  rapiers  that  had  pierced  his  heart  !^ 

xYnotlier  hour  she  paced  the  pier. 

Till  shoreward  fasliion's  tide  had  roU'd, — 
A  moonlit  statue's  marble  face 

Less  bright  than  hers,  but  not  more  cold : 
Whatever  her  wi'ong,  it  was  avenged. 

And  she  was  placid  in  the  thought ; 
And  yet  a  cniel,  cruel  deed 

T\\ose  o^ea  ^\Uvm  un  hour  had  wrought ! 
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Crael  ?    Ah,  yes !    Let  man  but  dare 

To  strike,  to  lash  him  on  the  face, 
To  leave  a  livid,  tingling  welt, 

A  bnming  witness  of  disgrace, — 
He  has  red^^ss^  hj^  meets  his  foe 

Some  glimmering  moRi  onl^Calais  sands, 
And  one  shtrp  shot  in  that  sfill  honr 

^ay  gi^e  back  honoor  to  his  hands. 

Bnt  if  a  woman  strike  ^  blow, 

He  cannot  torn,  nor  she  atcme ; 
Even  to  question  is  to  mal» 

Her  wrong — ^if  she  have  err'd — ^his  own. 
The  social  right— the  right  to  "  cut" — 

Power  absolute  has  grown  at  length : 
Man's  courtesy  aids  woman's  rule. 

And  to  her  beauty  adds  his  strength. 

Freely  that  right  to  rule  and  sway 

Each  would  to  womanhood  accord, — 
Ay,  though  he  sometimes  found  a  look 

May  wound  as  sharply  as  a  sword : 
But — ^may  we  say  with  bated  breath  ? — 

Usage  is  sanctified  in  use  ; 
And  even  tyranny  has  found 

Its  hidden  pitfalls  in  abuse. 

And  0,  how  that  poor  right  to  harm 

Is  beggar'd  by  the  power  to  spare ! 
Justice  accords  the  right  to  strike, 

But  Mercy  teaches  to  forbear. 
A  glance  may  kill ;  but  what  is  she 

Whose  heart  no  tenderness  can  melt  ? — 
A  savage  queen,  who  smiles  because 

Her  lover's  scalp  adorns  her  belt. 
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No.  m. 

H0NSTM00K8HINS      . 

Myows! 

Well,  I'm  not  so  sore  of  that  Of  oourae  I  don't  mean  that  there  was 
any  thing  incorrect  aboat  the  bam,  or  that. there  i&  any  flaw 
in  the  contract;  but  yon  lee  Clara  neTer  would  give  up  the 
portrait  of  that  insipid  idiot,  cousin  Gna.  Not  that  I  am  jea- 
loQB  of  Gob;  bat  Clara  has  never  asked  me  to  give  her  my  cork 
de  visile;  and  then  there  is  Clara's  sweet-tcimpered  maternal, 
who  is  continoally  hinting,  since  we  came  back  firom  Genera, 
that  I  shall  be  her  daughter's  death.  Why  did  I  not  first  make 
sm^  that  Clara  was  an  orphan  before  I  followed  her  cab  home 
from  that  ball? 

It  was  a  charming  ball  all  the  same,  or  I  should  say,  anyhow.  When 
you  know  that  a  girl's  card  is  full  for  every  dance,  and  when 
that  girl — who  must  be  pretty,  or  her  card  would  not  fill — ogives 
you  to  understand  that  she  will  throw  over  any  number  of 
waltzers  rather  than  leave  you  outside,  it  is  enough  to  make 
any  man's  head  turn.  And  on  that  occasion  wherever  she  went 
my  eyes  followed;  and  as  my  eyes  were  only  capable  of  limited 
volution,  my  head  turned,  and  no  one  came  in  or  out  of  the  ball- 
room without  my  looking  up  to  see  if  it  was  Clara.  Of  course 
I  did  not  call  her  Clara  then.  I  think  it  was  the  lemon-ice  so 
happily  married  to  a  glass  of  champagne  that  did  it. 

My  own!  my  beautiful! 

Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that  either.  I  thought  any  quantity  of 
false  back-hair  would  fail  to  deceive  me.  But  Clara  had  a 
way  of  towzling  her  chignon  which  would  have  caught  Truefitt 
himself;  and  when  I  first  discovered  that  hairy  lump  of  vanity 
attached  to  that  very  comb  I  had  so  often  wished,  in  sportive 
mood,  to  pull  out  surreptitiously,  that  I  might  behold  in  all 
their  wavy  splendour  those  locks  that — those  ^pcks  which  were 
a  continual  feast  to  my  craving  eyes, — when,  I  say,  I  discovered 
the  feast  to  be  a  movable  one,  I  felt  much  as  I  do  on  arriving 
at  Dover  some  sunny  day,  when  I  have  pictured  to  myself  a  cabn 
sea  and  a  prosperous  voyage  equal  to  Mendelssohn's,  and  find 
a  nasty  droppy  swell  that  would  upset  an  East  Lidiaman  or 
unhinge  a  bladL  cook. 
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M J  beantifdl !  my  trne ! 

Welly  I  am  not  i^togeUier  certam  of  that  either.  What  a  fofis  Clara's 
mother  used  to  make  about  her  girl's  complexion!  I  nerer  felt 
the  force  then  of  her  lamentations  about  what  it  had  cost  her — 
hearen  knew — to  bring  up  her  girls.  It  will  cost  me  a  great 
deal  more  to  bring  Clara  down.  By  the  way,  my  wife  said  that 
was  tooth-powder  which  I  saw  in  the  drawer  where  that  ghastly 
back-hair  was  lying;  lying  is  the  word.  Now,  I've  a  shrewd 
notion  tooth-po^er  ought  not  to  be  labelled  "  Madame  Leah's 
Blush-reviver."  That  reminds  me,  I  never  saw  till  the  other 
day  that  miniature  of  Clara  in  her  girlish  days.  Why,  her  hair 
was  nearly  black  then !  Can  it  really  be  that  living  in  the 
country  and  going  out  without  a  hat  on  can  turn  black  hair 
to  gold?  Gold !  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  should  call  it  gold 
now,  but  it  certainly  is  an  unhealthy  straw  colour.  I  have 
observed,  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  the  roots  of  her  hair 
seem  darker.  I  must  find  out  that  too.  After  all,  I  may  be 
doing  her  a  wrong. 

My  own !  my  devoted  one ! 

Am  I  quite  certain  of  that  too  ?  Of  course  I  never  supposed 
wives  were  created  to  look  after  buttons.  Adam,  lucky  dog, 
had  no  shirts  to  want  them.  That's  a  mere  joke  that  those 
funny  writers  who  are  still  bachelors  will  have;  but  I  had 
expected  —  I've  no  doubt  it  was  foolish  —  that  some  one 
would  think  now  and  then,  say  on  Sundays,  about  making 
my  tea  in  the  morning,  I  had  so  often  pictured  to  myself 
the  domestic  charm  of  a  breakfast  tSte-d-tete — ^you  will  say  it 
was  weak  of  me — pressing  her  to  take  this,  and  being  amiably 
forced  to  try  that.  Of  course  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  have  every  thing.  Then  there's  Clara's  health;  so 
I  must  not  complain  if  she  does  breakfast  in  bed ;  at  least  so 
the  doctor  says.  And  then  again,  how  I  enjoy  a  little  music 
in  the  evening,  just  when  a  good  glass  of  claret  and  a  slice  of 
saddle  have  put  me  into  a  good-humoured  calm,  which  a  little 
more  would  turn  to  a  siesta !  Clara  will  sing  when  that  irre- 
pressible obstacle  cousin  6us  is  here.  He  is  a  connoisseur ;  but 
I  don't  understand  music.  No ;  but  I  used  to  adore  Clara  when 
she  sang  *  Per  cM  something,  and  still  could  go  on  my  knees  to 
her  when  she  condescends  to  open  her  larynx ;  but  she  never 
does  when  we  are  alone — at  least  not  musically. 

My  treasure  still !  my  ever-loved ! 

Well,  I  think  that  is  not  quite  so.  I  am  sure  I  was  much  more 
spooney  on — ^well,  I  won't  mention  names;  but  if  she  hadn't 
thrown  me  over— heartless  creaturea  t\i«j  «S1  «t^r-\  ^^^i^.^ 
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neyer  haye  followed  Clara's  cab  home  from  tiie  ball.  Ah, 
how  different  ihat  would  hare  been!  But  it's  no  nse  making 
oneself  miserable.  I  don't  suppose  it  makes  any  difference  to 
her;  her  husband^s  a  baronet  now,  and  she  has  four  horses 
and  a  large  family.  No,  Clara,  I  won't!  It  is  wrong,  reiy 
wrong.  I  won't  think  of  her ;  only  of  you,  dearest.  There's 
that  mother  coming  to  stay  the  week.  The  week !  Last  time 
it  lasted  seyen  months.  That  was  before  marriage.  What 
will  it  be  this  time !  I  fear  I  am  not  young  enough  to  apply 
for  a  queen's  messengership ;  but  I  might  emigrate  to  the  Salt 
Lake. 
My  own  for  eyer ! 


THE  FOUR  SUITS 


I.  ^iamonbs 

BiCH  gems  on  her  wliite  amiB  glittered  and  shone, 

Rich  jeweli^ere  in  her  hair, 
As  she  walked  through  the  midst  of  a  worshipping  throng, 

The  fairest  of  all  the  fair. 

Fairest  of  all  whom  Fashion  and  Wealth 

Had  bound  in  their  fetters  of  gold ; 
Can  eyes  so  bright  erer  lose  their  light  ? 

Can  such  fairy  forms  grow  old — 

Old  and  yellow  and  withered  and  wan, 

Palsied  and  haggard  and  bent. 
Grudgingly  giving  a  backward  glance 

To  the  time  so  heedlessly  spent  ? 

Why  speak  of  that  when  the  hours  run  by. 

The  intoxicating  hours. 
Glitter  and  sparkle  and  flutter  and  flash. 

Music  and  jewels  and  flowers  ? 

In  the  maze  of  the  waltz  she  is  borne  along, 

The  maze  of  the  maddening  dance ; 
Her  dark  jeyes  look  up  from  his  shoulder  now 

To  his  face  with  a  loving  glance. 

Wistfully  lender,  yet  wilfully  proud. 
As  a  high-bom  maiden  will. 

She  would  fain  be  sovereign-queen  of  his  heart- 
Yet  she  is  but  a  teaman  still; 

And  knows  that  to  give  to  his  hand,  unsought^ 

The  reins  of  her  ardent  soul. 
Is  to  lose  her  yalue,  and  gain  of  his  heart 

But  a  part,  instead  of  the  whole. 

Whirl  onward !    Ye  are  a  well-matched  pair ; 

Beauty  and  fortune  and  birth ; 
Yet,  soldier  noble  and  maiden  fair, 

Ye  must  both  of  ye  come  to — Earth! 
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II.  jSpabts 

Cheerily,  cheerily  whisileth  he 

To  his  whetstone  on  the  lawn ; 
Nor  dumber  nor  deep  his  eyelids  keep. 

For  he  was  awake  with  the  dawn; 

• 
Awake  with  the  dawn,  the  dewy  dawn. 

When  the  whitethom[^bads  blow  sweety 
And  the  green  grass  bendeth  its  tender  blades 

To  the  touch  of  the  blackbird's  feet 

'Twas  allotted  to  Adam  to  dig  and  delve — 
To  his  sons  'tis  an  heir-loom  still ; 

Yet  what  was  a  curse  may  a  blesshig  proye, 
If  the  work  be  done  with  a  wiU. 

Who  is't  comes  tripping  along  the  walk, 

So  spruce,  so  enticingly  trim  ? 
The  chairs  are  dusted,  the  cloth  is  laid ; 

So  now  for  a  talk  with  M». 

Nimbly  she  trips  o'er  the  grayelled  path 

With  a  not  unwinning  grace, 
The  bright  rose-red  in  her  muslin  cap 

Scarce  so  bright  as  her  comely  face. 

Sure  'tis  a  neighbourly  act  to  wish 

*'  Mr.  Gardener"  good  day ; 
Damon  and  Phyllis  in  rustic  life 

Care  nothing  what  folks  may  say. 

TTieij  are  not  trammelled  by  "  etiquette," 

Nor  sacrifice  nature  to  art ; 
And  if  it  may  be  their  mufiner  is  free. 

Forgive  it  for  sake  of  the  heart 

Work,  work  cheerily,  man  and  maid, — 

Work  on,  work,  ye  who  can ; 
For  a  true  love-spirit  halloweth  toil. 

And  to  work  is  the  lot  of  man. 


THE  FOUE  SUITS  4ffl 


III.  Clnbf 

'Twas  mesilf  and  me  Biddy  got  married. 
Saint  Pathrick's  day  was  a  year ; 

Didn't  Biddy  look  clane  and  look  dacent^ 
And  mesilf  a  spruce  boy,  niver  fear. 

The  praist  he  hild  open  his  fingers — 
'thQ  onld  rogae,  'twas  a  tirrible  fee ; 

Be  the  powers,  he  laid  it  on  nately 
For  jining  me  Biddy  and  me. 

Sore  we  had  in  the  firinds  and  the  naybors ; 

The  "  craythur"  wint  merrily  round ; 
And  some  of  us  lay  on  the  binches. 

And  some  of  us  fell  on  the  ground. 

Tis  mesilf  who  don't  know  how  it  happened. 
But  there  was  a  mighty  fine  row ; 

The  shillelaghs  were  whirling  and  flying ; 
Och,  murther !  I  feel  Connor's  now. 

We  injied  ourselves  purty  and  dacent ; 

Sure  we  had  an  iligant  &ist ; 
'Twas  mesilf  and  me  Biddy  they  toasted, 

And  bad  cess  to  the  covetous  praist. 

'Twasn't  him  who  should  ax  for  a  fee,  thin, 
From  a  couple  so  dacent  and  poor ; 

Sure  we  might  have  had  lashins  of  whisky. 
Till  we  all  of  us  fell  on  the  floSr. 

Bad  luck,  in  the  morning  I  wakened — 
'Twas  mesilf  that  felt  dridfuUy  ill ; 

Be  Jabers,  the  bars  on  the  windies 
Tould  me  I  was  in  a  p'lice  cill. 

'Twas  a  beautiful  piece  of  injiment ; 

They  fined  me  and  rated  me  twice ; 
But  a  weddin'  don't  come  every  momin', 

And  sure  it  was  chape  at  the  price. 
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IV.  f  tarfs 

A  benerolent  smile  on  her  yonng  &oe  sits, 

A  sweet  heart-smile  fair  to  see. 
And  her  cahn  brown  eyes  shine  out  with  the  light. 

With  the  light  of  true  charity; 

A  lustre  that  glistens  with  purer  ray 

Than  the  diamond's  brightest  sheen ; 
And  the  gray  silk  sits  on  her  slender  form 

Like  the  purple  robe  of  a  queen. 

From  the  rectory  door  she  is  hastening  forth 

Alone  on  this  Christian's  day, 
Scattering  bounties  upon  the  poor, 

Gathering  prayers  in  her  way. 

If  her  life  be  spent  in  such  silent  good. 

Is  her  "  talent"  given  in  vain  ? 
Not  so,  not  so ;  for  whose  steward  she  is 

Will  pay  it  tenfold  again. 

True,  'tis  but  small ;  yet  if  measured  out 

All  carefully  into  parts, 
It  can  blessings  sow  wherever  it  goes. 

Bring  joy  to  a  thousand  hearts. 

At  her  quiet  touch  see  the  sorrowing  smile, 

The  suflFering  eyes  grow  bright ; 
She  is  welcomed,  welcomed,  wherever  she  goes. 

As  a  blessed  angel  of  light. 

Walk  on,  sweet  minister  to  the  sick. 

Dear  comforter  of  the  poor ; 
Walk  on,  young  cherisher  of  the  old ; 

And  when  death  shall  knock  at  thy  door. 

Thou  shalt  hearken  to  words,  unto  blessed  words. 

Unto  words  that  shall  come  to  thee : 
''  Inasmuch  as  thou  didst  it  to  one  of  these. 

Thou  didest  it  unto  Me." 

ASTLEY  H.  BALDWIN. 
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It  was  wrong  to  be  led  away  by  Scavenger.  Scavenger  was  the  third 
fevourite  for  the  St.  Leger ;  and  a  sporting  prophet  of  some  celebrity, 
Mr.  Mooney  Dooem,  of  Little  Hocus-strcet,  London-road,  Manchester, 
assured  me,  for  the  moderate  consideration  of  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence in  postage  stamps,  that  if  I  wanted  to  do  a  good  thing  for 
myself,  the  way  to  set  about  it  was  to  back  Scavenger  with  all  the 
loose  cash  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  sporting  man,  and  I  don't  know  much  of  horse- 
flesh. If  I  had  met  Scavenger  drawing  a  parcels-delivery  van,  my 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  would  not  have  been  jarred  by  the  circum- 
stance; nevertheless,  I  like  a  race.  Yes,  I  am  passionately  devoted  to 
a  race.  I  make  a  point  of  taking  Mrs.  Pettifer  to  Epsom  and  Hampton 
races  every  spring.  I  like  champagne  and  lobster-salad.  I  like  to  wear 
a  green  veil,  and  to  talk  to  admiring  servant-girls  at  open  windows  on 
the  dusty  road.  I  used  to  like  chaffing  the  toll-keeper — one  feels  so 
witty  in  a  barouche  and  pair.  I  like  having  my  fortune  told.  I  like 
coming  home  in  the  evening  with  my  mind  in  a  pleasing  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  it  is  the  day  before  yesterday  or  the  day  after 
to-morrow ;  and  I  like  finishing  the  evening  with  iced  punch,  another 
lobster,  and  a  "frienly  rub-r-r-r." 

So  I  backed  Scavenger.  On  Saturday  I  gave  six  to  five  on  him, 
on  Monday  I  gave  five  to  four  on  him,  and  on  Tuesday  my  partner 
Peck  (Peck  and  Pettifer,  solicitors,  Gray's -inn)  made  me  give  him 
seven  to  three  on  that  abominable  brute.  Peck  always*  backs  the  field. 
He  is  a  cautious  man,  and  never  means  to  marry.  He  makes  unplea- 
sant puns  about  not  wanting  to  be  hen-Pecked.  I  have  laughed  at 
that  doleful  joke  so  long  from  sheer  habit,  that  if  I  heard  it  in  a  funeral 
sermon  I  believe  I  should  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw;  and  I  give  you  my 
honour  I  never  thought  it  funny  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  I  am 
rather  afraid  of  Peck,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  for  I  think  he  looks 
down  upon  me.  I  remember  once,  alter  a  jovial  night  we  had  together, 
going  to  the  office  next  morning  with  a  labyrinth  of  streaky  red  marks 
all  over  my  face ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  awoke  and  found 
the  cat  walking  over  my  face,,  he  looked  as  if  he  didn't  believe  me. 

I  backed  Scavenger;  and  then  it  struck  me  that  as  Peck  was 
going  down  to  Doncaster  for  the  St.  Leger  week,  I  really  ought  to  go 
too.  I  could  afford  the  week's  holiday  quite  as  well  as  Peck,  though  I 
was  not  a  single  man.  So  I  told  Mrs.  Pettifer  that  \  must  run  down 
to  Yorkshire  to  wait  on  one  of  our  best  clients,  who  was  going  to  marry 
hifi  eldest  daughter  (to  somebody  else  of  course))  and  who  reo^uiiod  my 
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vices  for  the  preparation  of  the  settlements.  Now  I 
BuppoBo  YorkshirB  Bounded  raUier  va^e,  for  Mrs.  Pettifer  asked  imme- 
diately what  part  of  Yorkshire  I  was  going  to.  I  replied,  as  imme- 
diately, Slitherem-on-the-DwingeT,  Now  I  don't  know  of  any  town 
answering  to  that  name  in  Yorkshire ;  but  that  is  no  rca&on  there 
should  not  be  such  a  place,  and  I  thought  the  address  would  be  rc- 
aeanring  to  Mrs.  P.;  and  so  it  was.  Unfortunately,  she  wanted  me  to 
write  it  down,  I  could  not  haye  spelt  it  if  you  had  oflcred  me  a  million 
of  money ;  so  I  told  my  esteemed  Julia  Maria  that  I  would  write  to 
her  the  minute  I  reached  Slithcrcm ;  and  eo  departed. 

That  brute  Scavenger  was  nowhere,  and  my  loose  cash  was  jingling  in 
the  pockets  of  the  prudent  Peck  half  an  hour  after  the  great  race.  The 
cup  was  won  by  an  outsider  of  obscure  lineage,  a  rawboned  chestnut  ani- 
mal with  one  white  fore-leg,  which  made  him  look  as  if  he  had  dressed 
himself  in  a  hurry  and  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his  other  stocking. 
Peck  had  backed  him,  and  came  away  from  the  course  with  tiis  leathern 
pocket-book  distended,  as  in  a  dropsy,  with  bank-notes.  I  hat«d  him 
with  a  deep  and  undying  hatred ;  bat  as  he  asked  me  to  dine  with  him 
at  the  Reindeer,  I  went. 

He  is  a  brute  (perhaps  I  have  said  that  before),  but  he  is,  on  tin   i 
whole,  a  generous  brute,  and  he  gave  me  a  Tery  good  dinner.  ~ 

know  what  a  bottle  of  champagne  is  at  the  Reindeer,  I  can  tell  j 
they  can  send  you  up  something  very  creditable  in  the  way  of  a 
ling  hock ;  and  if  you've  a  fancy  for  a  bottle  of  old  madeira,  eoc^  i 
might  rival  Captain  Cook  for  sea-voyages,  don't  be  afraid  to  order  I  _ 
We  had  some  of  that  madeira  with  our  fish.    We  didn't  go  into  "  speik- 
ling"  til]  the  next  conrse  came  in ;  and  when  we  were  tired  of  cham- 
pagne, we  went  in  for  bui^ndy.   I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  fourtli 
course  that  I  was  rather  annoyed  by  the  very  peculiar  conduct  of  a  par- 
tridge.   It  began  by  his  sliding  about  my  plate,  and  persistently  clos- 
ing my  fork;  he  then  dipped — yes,  this  malicious  bird  absolately  dippaM 
down,  plate  and  all,  as  if  he  were  taking  a  Bensation  header,  or  gc^DQ 
through  a  trap  in  the  table-cloth.   Next  he  dodged  me — yes,  dodged  flfl 
from  aide|  to  side ;  concealed  himself  behind  the  bread-saooe  to  avsjfl 
myknifei  till  on  my  making  a  final  effort  to  pinion  him  with  myf<«k,llPi 
took  to  himself  wings  and  flew  away — into  Peck's  shirt-front,    I  belicTe 
this  gave  rise  to  high  words  between  Peck  and  me ;  but  I  know  we  after- 
wards shook  hands ;  and  there  was  something  so  really  touching  in  onr 
reconciliation  that  I  wept.     It  was  foolish  of  me  to  wipe  my  eyes  npoo 
my  dinner-napkin,  because  I  thereby  introduced  foreign  particlt*  in 
the  way  of  crumbs  and  mustard  into  tliose  optics,  which  injured  my 
Bight  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  i  but  Peck  Baid  my  conduct  did  egmJ 
honour  to  my  head  and  my  heart.     I  think  it  was  in  the  eourse  a 
speech  he  said  this ;  and  I  believe  he  paid  me  some  very  high  ( 
incuts  on  my  profesRioual  capacity  and  unblemished  integrity, 
gratefol  to  him,  thougb  W  ^ToR»iinct4\\; "  fesliut  eycty'^  and  " 
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ffrity^^  and  I  didn't  qnite  catch  Mb  meaning.  This,  of  oonrse,  was 
after  the  cloth  was  remoyed,  and  we  were  taking  our  port  and  walnuts. 

I  dont  know  what  brought  Julia  Maria  (Mrs.  Pettifer)  so  yiyidly 
to  mj  recollection  at  this  time,  but  the  image  of  that  injured  woman 
did  recur  to  me,  and  my  feelings  got  the  better  of  me.  I  had  not 
acted  well  towards  the  wife  of  my  bosom.  I  had  not  kept  my  promise ; 
I  had  neyer  written  to  her  from  Slitherem-on-tbe-Dwingey ;  partly  be- 
cause I  had  not  been  there,  and  partly  because  I  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  place  of  that  name  in  the  map  of  England. 

How  we  came  to  think  about  the  theatre,  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  it 
was  because  we  had  received  a  circular  from  the  manager  of  that  place 
of  entertainment,  perhaps  it  was  the  landlord  who  suggested  the  idea, 
peAaps  it  was  the  waiter ;  at  any  rate  there  was  Peek  standing  with 
hiB  back  to  the  fireplace  (0,  what  had  he  been  doing  to  himself  to 
make  himself  so  in^stinct  and  undulating  ?) — there  was  Peck,  looking 
at  his  watch  and  saying  that  it  was  only  half-past  nine,  and  that  we 
might  as  well  go  and  look  in  at  the  theatre. 

I  don't  know  whether  earthquakes  are  indigenous  to  Doncaster,  but 
fliat  town  was  certainly  agitated  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  on  this 
particular  evening;  and  as  the  inhabitants  appeared  quite  undisturbed  by 
the  phenomenon,  I  conclude  that  it  was  quite  a  common  occurrence. 

As  to  that  man  who  told  us  the  nearest  way  to  the  theatre,  I  hope 
he  may  come  to  an  untimely  end.  Nearest  way  indeed!  ''Bear  to 
your  Idb  down  the  street  opposite,  and  then  turn  sharp  round  the  first 
comer  you  come  to,  into  a  narrow  lane."  I  did  bear  to  my  left,  whereby 
I  bore  right  into  a  horse's  mouth,  and  received  a  torrent  of  abuse  from 
a  stable-boy  riding  the  quadruped.  The  lad  had  been  drinking — they 
will  do  it  at  these  times ! — so  I  forgave  him.  Then,  as  to  turning  sharp 
round  the  comer,  did  I  not  turn  sharp  round  the  comer,  and  did  I  not 
do  the  bridge  of  my  nose  a  serious  injury  against  the  brickwork  of  the 
comer  house?  I  have  juevor  quite  understood  how  we  ultimately  made 
our  way  into  the  theatre;  but  I  think  it  was  side-ways,  because  I  know 
something  seemed  to  be  taking  me  into  the  Market-place,  which,  ns 
every  body  knows,  is  adjacent  to  that  building.  Peck  took  me  into  a 
box  near  the  stage.  Ped^  is  a  play-going  man,  quotes  Shakespeare  and 
Maddison  Morton  in  his  conversation.  I  take  my  family  to  see  the 
pantomimes  every  Christmas;  beyond  that  I  am  not  a  connoisseur.  The 
play  was  HUdehrand  the  Avenger^  or  Vie  Spectre  of  t?ie  Mount  Peck 
said  it  was  trash;  I  thought  it  interesting.  Mrs.  Hildebrand  was  a 
widow,  Hildebrand  having  been  murdered  at  some  remote  period.  She 
wore  black-cotton  velvet,  ornamented  with  spiky  embellishments  in 
crochet-work.  I  knew  it  was  cotton  velvet,  because  it  looked  brown, 
and  dung  around  her  queenly  form  as  she  walked.  She  also  wore  pearls 
in  her  hair — ^the  correct  costume  I  daresay  of  widows  in  the  time  of 
Hildebrand  the  A.  She  was  rather  a  big  woman,  and  she  might  have 
been  younger;  but  she  was  a  model  of  conjugal  propriety;  and  0, 


didn't  she  annihilate  Hildebrand's  bud  l>rother  in  yellow  boots, « 
he  revealed  a  guilty  passion  which  he  had  cbee-yerished — he  prononnced 
it  "  chec-yeriBhed" — for  a  space  of  eome  ten  or  twenty  years!  Now  I 
BhouJd  have  enjoyed  thie  dramatic  entertainment  verymnch, — for  I  felt 
a  strong  interest  in  the  female  Hildebrand,  and  I  rather  admired  Tel- 
low-boota,  though  he  was  a  consummate  villain,  and  had  three  snper- 
numerary  consummate  villains,  dressed  in  green  baize  and  btuchen. 
always  ready  to  carry  out  any  scheme  of  a  criminal  description, — bat 
there  was  a  virtuous  steward,  who  talked  a  great  deal  more  than  any 
body  elfie,  and  who  seemed  to  obtain  all  the  applause.  1  don't  know  how 
he  came  to  be  connected  with  the  jmrtridge  that  had  so  aggraToted  me 
at  dinner;  but  he — the  virtuous  steward — was  nearly  related  to  that 
malignant  bird,  and  from  the  moment  he  spied  me  in  the  corner  of  the 
boxes,  he  made  a  dead-set  at  me.  Yea,  at  me!  The  abominable  and 
abusive  language  he  used,  I  shall  never  forget.  0,  ah !  he  might  pre- 
tend he  meant  it  for  Yellow-boots  (the  noble-er  Connt-er,  as  he  called 
him)i  but  when  he  said  that  "  the  man  who  didn't  do  eo  and  so  de- 
served the  most  ignominious  treatment,"  it  was  at  me  he  levelled  his 
denunciations,  and  I  felt  myself  the  focus  of  a  whole  housefiil  of  in- 
dignant eyes.  I  told  Peck  of  this  fact,  but  he  said  he  had  not  obscrrcd 
it.  Peck  never  observes  anything.  I  asked  my  partner  if  there  wsb 
anything  in  ray  appearance  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  that 
obnoxious  steward ;  and  P.  said  I  did  look  rather  pale.  Suppose  I  did: 
was  that  the  virtuous  steward's  hnsinesa  or  mine,  pray  ?  and  was  I  to 
ask  Am  permission  before  I  turned  pale?  I  Mt  pale,  aud  I  rather  fan- 
cied I  looked  interesting  :  that  black  ballet-girl  with  the  eyes — I  mean 
that  ballet-girl  with  the  black  eyes — thought  so,  to  judge  by  the  way 
she  stared  at  me.  Well  now,  who  do  you  suppose  that  virtuous  steward 
was?  The  most  esperienced  playgoer  would  have  failed  to  fathom  that 
secret.  That  virtuous  steward  was  Hildebrand  himself,  who  had  been 
cleaning  his  own  plate  in  liis  own  butler's  pantry,  and  waiting  on  his 
own  wife,  and  depriving  himself  of  all  the  comforts  and  privileges  of 
his  station  for  ten  years ;  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  eye  on  Yellow- 
boots,  who  had  intended  to  murder  him,  but  had  foolishly  intrusttd  the 
carrj-ing  out  of  the  business  to  one  of  the  supemnmerary  villaiiie,  who 
had  evidently  made  a  regular  fiasco  of  it.  Now,  was  not  that  idea 
charmingly  original  ?  I'm  sure,  when  the  virtuous  steward  threw  off  a 
white  beard  and  a  black  cloak  (how  ever  did  he  clean  hia  plate  or 
draw  his  corks  in  that  cloak  ?),  yon  might  hare  heard  a  pin  drop.  I 
did  distinctly  hear  the  wire  springs  of  the  beard  when  it  fell  on  the 
stage.  And  then  there  was  such  a  burst  of  applause!  And  then  poor 
Yellow-boota  (he  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  would  have  been 
graceful  if  he  had  only  been  more  settled  in  his  ideas  as  to  what  ll 
should  do  with  hia  arms)  was  led  away  by  his  own  minions,  with  a  n' 
to  instantaneous  execution.  Perhaps  he  had  been  behindhand  1 
tJicir  wages,  for  they  Tcciflj  f«<im*:A  ^^  \»  dn  it. 
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How  ever  it  came  about,  I  don't  know;  but  all  of  a  sudden  we  "were 
behind  the  scenes.  It  was  very  dark,  and  there  were  a  good  many 
stairs,  and  somebody  tumbled  down,  and  I  hurt  myself.  Peck  knew 
the  manager;  and  it  was  by  some  occult  and  back-stairs  influence  on 
the  part  of  Peck  that  we  had  gained  admittance  to  those  sacred  pre- 
cincts. And  there  was  Yellow-boots  dressed  in  the  costume  of  private 
life,  smoking  a  meerschaum-pipe,  and  playing  dominoes  with  the  vir- 
tuous steward.  My  first  impulse  was  to  strangle  the  Y.S.,  on  account 
of  those  abusive  remarks  he  had  made  about  me;  but  Peck  said  I  had 
better  not;  and  then  I  found  that  I  actually  had  a  strong  feeling  of 
friendship  for  the  Y.S.,  and  that  I  should  respect  and  admire  him  to 
my  dying  day. 

I  think  presently  the  manager  wanted  to  turn  me  out,  because  I  was 
something  that  began  with  a  ^,  and  disorderly.  I  knew  that  I  was  a 
model  of  gentlemanly  propriety,  and  that  the  remark  was  the  emanation 
of  an  envious  mind;  so  I  did  not  resent  it.  But  Peck  told  the  manager 
I  was  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  when  I  was  something 
that  began  with  an  s ;  and  he  invited  the  manager  to  come  and  sup 
with  us  at  the  Reindeer,  which  the  manager  consented  to  do. 

They  gave  us  a  spatch-cock  and  curried  lobster  for  supper;  and  this 
time  we  tried  the  sparkling  moselle,  quite  a  lady's  wine,  and  not  the 
sort  of  stuff  to  get  into  your  head,  especially  if  you  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion of  old  dry  sherry  and  bitter  beer,  as  I  did.  Wasn't  that  manager 
a  glorious  fellow  too  ?  And  couldn't  he  sing  a  comic  song  too  ?  And 
did  not  Peck  and  I  join  in  the  chorus  ?  0,  it  was  such  a  song !  There 
were  seven  murders  and  nine  ghosts  in  it;  and  really,  though  you  were 
ready  to  expire  with  laughing  while  you  heard  it  sung,  it  was  not  the 
sort  of  thing  to  think  of  afterwards  when  you  found  yourself  alone  in 
the  dark. 

After  supper  I  proposed  the  manager,  with  all  the  honours;  and  the 
manager  proposed  Peck  and  me,  with  all  the  honours;  and  we  drank 
the  theatrical  profession,  out  of  compliment  to  the  manager;  and  the 
manager  proposed  the  law,  out  of  compliment  to  Peck  and  me.  Did 
he  not  make  a  witty  speech  about  landsharks  and  bilge  water?  I 
believe  it  was  extracted  from  the  drama  of  Black^yed  Susan;  but  the 
manager  passed  it  off  as  original.  And  then  Peck  returned  thanks  in 
a  speech  that  was  positively  affecting;  and  then  we  drank  the  ladies — 
not  that  there  were'any  present,  but  the  fair  sex  in  general;  Peck  said, 
the  black-eyed  ballet-girl  in  particular:  but  of  course  Peck  is  a  single 
man.    And  then  we  went  to  the  station. 

Yes,  we  went  to  the  station,  though  I  don't  particularly  remember 
how  we  went.  We  had  been  to  bed,  of  course,  because  it  was  six 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  there  we  were  at  the  station.  We 
might  have  had  a  cab,  or  we  might  have  walked  down  and  carried 
our  carpet-bags  ourselves — I  can't  say  which;  but  I  am  ready  to  make 
an  affidavit  that  it  was  six  o'clock  ajc.,  and  there  we  were  on  the 
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platform.  How  that  derk  we  took  onr  tickets  firom  came  to  be  mj 
second  cousin  Mary  Jane  Thomas's  hnsband,  who  died  wboi  I  was 
a  little  boy,  I  don't  know;  but  Mary  Jane  T.'s  hnsband  he  was;  and 
what's  more,  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  see  him.  Neither 
did  I  perceive  anything  incongnions  in  the  conduct  of  the  manager, 
though,  on  my  turning  round  to  wish  him  good-bye,  he  all  at  onoe 
grew  so  like  my  great  aunt  Storkins — ^Aunt  Storkins  was  in  trade  once, 
and  no  Pettifer  ever  would  notice  anybody  connected  with  trade — that 
I  could  have  taken  him  for  that  elderly  individual,  if  I  had  not  known 
all  the  time  that  he  was  the  manager  as  well. 

Talk  of  a  long  journey!  I  conclude  we  went  express,  because  we 
didn't  stop  anywhere;  but,  upon  my  honour,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  we 
began  that  journey  in  the  period  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  didn't 
reach  our  destination  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Eons  and  eoM 
seemed  to  pass  away,  and  still  that  Wuidering  Jew  of  an  express-train 
tore  onward  on  its  interminsible  course;  and  there  was  Peck  sitting 
opposite  me  eating  sandwiches  the  whole  time.  He  wasn't  always 
Peck,  by  the  bye ;  sometimes  he  was  Earl  Russell;  once  he  was  the 
Emperor  Nero,  with  a  fi&int  tinge  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson;  but  there 
was  an  under-current  of  himself  perceptible  all  the  time. 

How  we  came  to  pass  Bagdad  I  don't  know,  unless  it  was  throngh 
the  stupidity  of  the  engine-driver;  but  I  remember  somebody  pointing 
to  a  city  which  seemed  to  be  constructed  of  brick-and-mortar  pepper- 
boxes and  fish-sauce  bottles  with  tall  stoppers,  and  which  Peck  declared 
to  be  that  ancient  capital  of  the  Saracenic  Caliphs.  In  spite  of  eveiy- 
thing,  we  reached  London  by  half-past  ten  a.m.;  and  before  I  knew 
where  I  was,  I  found  myself  opposite  my  own  door.  No.  4  Montefiasco- 
villas,  Denmark-hill. 

When  I  say  my  own  door,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  at  first  I  could 
hardly  believe  it  to  be  my  own  door;  for  of  all  the  stylish  fonerals  I 
ever  remembered  seeing,  t^e  most  stylish  was  just  starting  firom  No.  4 
Montefiasco-villas.  Such  ponderous  mutes!  I  knew  the  grief  depicted 
in  their  rubicund  foces  could  not  have  cost  a  trifle.  Such  feathers!  I 
clung  convulsively  to  the  palings,  for  my  thoughts  reverted  to  Julia 
Maria.  I  remembered  the  guilty  deception  which  had  attended  my 
departure  from  home,  and  I  felt  a  conscience-stricken  man. 

Our  parlour-maid  Mary  was  standing  at  the  garden-gate,  gaping 
after  the  dismal  cortege.    I  gasped  out, 

"  Whose  funeral?    Not  your  mistress's?" 

"No,  sir;  master's."    Yes;  she  said  it  quite  distinctly;  "master's." 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  I  said.  "  Collect  yourself,  Mary;  you  may  have 
been  availing  yourself  of  a  false  key  to  the  cellaret.  Calm  yoursd^  my 
good  girl,  and  try  back.    Whose  funeral?" 

"  Master's,  sir.  Fatal  collision"  (she  said  "  klision")  "  on  the  Slith- 
erem-on-the-Dwingey  Railroad.  Poor  Mr.  Pettifer  brought  home  on 
4  ishntter!" 
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SUtherem-on-the-Dwingcj.  The  girl  had  the  name  of  that  myBte- 
riouB  yicinity  as  pat  as  I  have  my  A  B  G, — ^perhaps  patter. 

I  was  a  UtUe  thrown  off  my  moral  equilibrimn,  bat  I  was  not  going 
to  give  way;  so  I  said, 

"  Don't  yon  know  me,  Mary?" 
.  The  girl  stared  at  me  with  that  yacnons  expression  peculiar  to  the 
lower  classes. 

"  I  never  saw  you  before,  sir,  to  my  knowledge." 

This  was  too  much.  I  strode  past  the  girl,  and  up  the  gravel  walk; 
but  she  stopped  me,  and  said  she  didn't  think  her  mistress  would  see  a 
stranger  to-day.  I  used  bad  language;  I  said  "Fiddlesticks'  ends!** 
And  I  went  into  the  house. 

She  told  me,  this  pert  menial,  to  wipe  my  shoes  on  my  own  mat, 
that  I  might  not  injure  my  own  carpet;  and  she  looked  at  me,  when 
she  showed  me  into  my  own  drawing-room,  very  much  as  if  she  thought 
1  might  mean  to  purloin  some  of  my  own  nicknacks. 

There  was  a  newspaper  on  the  table.  I  took  it  up  mechanically.  It 
was  the  SlUherem-an-the-Dwingey  Chronicle  and  Monday  Morning  Adver- 
tiser. Oood  gracious  me!  this  Slitherem-on-the-Dwingey — a  place  the 
very  name  of  which  I  believed  to  be  an  emanation  of  my  own  brain, 
devised  to  pacify  Mrs.  Pettifer — seemed  to  have-  sprung  into  life  by 
some  mysterious  agency,  and  to  have  become  a  flourishing  city.  The 
paper  was  full  of  advertisements,  which  plainly  showed  that  Slitherem 
was  a  populous  place.  One  column  was  marked  with  a  long  black 
streak,  evidently  the  work  of  a  soft  quill-pen.  I  read  that  column.  It 
was  a  detaUed  account  of  the  fatal  accident  on  the  Dwingey  Junction- 
Jioe,  between  the  stations  of  Slitherem  and  Slopeydreggon, — I  never 
invented  Slopeydreggon ;  that  place  was  a  frightfiil  reality, — and  of 
the  subsequent  death  of  Mr.  Augustus  Pettifer,  solicitor,  of  Gray's-inn, 
bam  injuries  received  therein. 

Yes;  there  were  the  full  particulars.  The  engine  had  run  off  the 
bonk,  and  I,  with  several  other  passengers,  had  been  precipitated  into 
a  field  at  some  distance  from  the  railroad,  fearfully  mutilated.  Fear- 
fdlly  mutilated!    Yes;  that  was  the  expression. 

The  door  opened,  and  admitted  Julia  Maria  Pettifer,  in  tears  and  a 
widow's  cap.  In  mourning  for  me !  Things  were  really  growing  un- 
pleasant. ''Julia  Maria!"  I  was  about  to  exclaim;  but  I  had  scarcely 
enunciated  the  J  before  she  interrupted  me  by  burying  her  fiEtce  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief  with  a  sound  as  of  choking. 

I  felt  very  awkward;  here  was  I  expected  to  console  my  own  wife 
for  my  own  loss.  After  an  embarrassing  pause  of  some  moments,  Julia 
Maria  emerged  from  behind  the  pocket-handkerchief.  I  don't  know 
what  she  had  been  doing,  but  her  eyes  were  not  at  all  red.  I  took  a 
note  of  that. 

**  Ah,  sir,"  she  said,  ''you  perhaps  were  a  friend  of  the  dear  departed." 

Well,  I  flattered  myself  I  was. 
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"  But,-  I  ejaculated,  "  Ju— - 

She  stopped  me  short  at  the  Jo. 

**  In  that  case,"  she  said,  "  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  arrire  in  time 
to  attend  the  funeral  There  was  a  Tacant  place  in  one  of  the  car- 
riages.   Mr.  Spirins  had  the  toothache,  and  couldn't  come." 

O,  Spinns  had  the  toothache,  had  he !  and  it  was  too  much  trouble 
to  attend  my  funeral !  I  took  another  note  of  Spirins's  toothache— 1 
had  lent  Spirins  money. 

^  But  as  you  were  a  friend  of  the  dear  departed,  you  may  like  to 
hear  the  will  read,"  continued  my  wife.  "It  will  be  read  in  the 
dining-room  at  one  o'clock.  You  would  perhaps  wish  to  be  present ; 
you  may  be  interested.**  Having  said  whidEi,  she  went  back  into  the 
pocket-handkerchief  and  out  of  the  room. 

Now  what  did  it  all  mean?  That  was  the  question  I  put  to  myself. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  any  impostor  had  had 
the  impertinence  to  be  killed  on  the  Dwingey  Junction  in  my  name, 
brought  home  to  my  house  on  a  shutter,  and  had  eyen  carried  his 
audacity  so  far  as  to  go  and  be  buried  in  my  coffin  in  my  family  vault 
in  Norwood-cemetery?  I  had  been  induced  to  purchase  a  family  vault 
by  Julia  Maria,  though  really  I  had  thought  it  a  foolish  investment, 
because  of  course  if  I  died,  somebody  must  bury  me,  or  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  go  to  that  expense,  it  would  be  their  look-out. 

One  thing  may  strike  the  reader  as  rather  singular, — ^it  struck  me 
in  that  light  myself, — ^namely,  that  I  didn't  explain  myself;  that  I 
didn't  say  to  Julia  Maria,  "  Take  ofi  that  widow's  cap,  and  put  that 
absurd  handkerchief  in  your  pocket,  and  draw  the  blinds  up.  For 
this  is  me ;  and  I  never  went  to  Slitherem-on-the-Dwingey  in  my 
life,  and  consequently  never  came  home  on  a  shutter;"  and  so  od. 
The  fact  is,  that  I  was  continually  trying  to  say  these  very  words,  and 
I  continually  couldn't.  This  failure  I  attributed  to  two  causes.  First, 
the  pain  at  my  chest — 0,  such  a  pain — a  weight,  an  oppression !  I  don't 
suppose  any  body  ever  had  an  Atlas  onmibus,  full  inside  and  out, 
settled  on  their  lungs;  but  only  a  person  who  had  laboured  under 
such  a  disease  could  form  a  just  estimate  of  my  sensations.  Secondly, 
really,  what  with  the  parlour-maid's  asseverations,  Julia  Maria's  mourn- 
ing, and  the  graphic  account  of  the  accident  in  the  newspaper,  I  was 
in  a  manner  beginning  to  believe  in  Slitherem-on-the-Dwingey.  Sup- 
pose I  had  been  killed  ?  Suppose  I  had  been  brought  home  on  a 
shutter,  and  didn't  know  it  ?    There  was  an  awfiil  situation ! 

I  pinched  myself;  it  was  painful.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  grate; 
I  laid  hold  of  the  bars  ;  that  was  painfdl,  very,  and  I  believe  I  swore ; 
but  0,  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  feel  that  I  was  mortal,  that  I  could 
have  blessed  anybody  for  treading  upon  my  pet  com. 

It  was  a  nice  thing  to  be  asked  into  my  own  dining-room  to  hear 
nV^own  wiU  read.    There  was  Peck,  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  ebony 
^^-'s-heads  for  studs,— he  always  had  a  playful  fancy,— sitting  in 
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one  of  my  morocco  chairs  at  the  top  of  my  patent  telescopic  dining- 
table.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  Doncaster.  I  tried  to 
recall  it  to  his  recollection,  bnt  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  Tocal 
organs  prevented  me. 

I  suppose  our  dining-room  must  have  been  built  on  some  newly- 
invented  expanding  principle,  because  it  certainly  was  not  as  large  as 
Exeter-hall  when  I  left  home ;  and  in  the  matter  of  cubic  feet  it  de- 
cidedly had  the  advantage  of  that  edifice  now. 

It  was  really  edifying  to  sit  and  hear  how  I  had  disposed  of  my 
property.  There  was  a  picture  I  rather  prided  myself  upon — a  Titian, 
a  genuine  Titian.  The  man  I  bought  it  from  said  it  was,  and  of  course 
he  ought  to  know.  Now,  I  had  bequeathed  this  picture  to  Peck ; 
Peck  was  not  a  bad  fellow  on  the  whole,  and  had  stood  my  friend  once 
or  twice  with  Julia  Maria  after  our  Masonic  dinner  in  Great  Queen- 
street  ;  and  what  do  you  think  was  Peck's  remark  on  reading  the 
passage  in  my  will  which  made  him  possessor  of  this  gem  ?  "  Poor 
fellow  V  he  said ;  "  1  appreciate  his  kind  feeling ;  but  he  wouldn't 
have  known  a  Reynolds  from  a  Morland,  and  he  always  considered' 
Michael  Angelo  and  Buonarotti  two  distinct  artists.  The  thing  is 
the  vilest  daub  that  ever  came  out  of  Wardour-street."  I  tried  ta 
express  my  indignation,  but  another  touch  of  paralysis  was  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  took  another  note.  Peck— daub— Wardour-styeet.  I 
had  learnt  Beniowski's  system  of  artificial  memory,  and  I  checked  ofT 
those  three  heads  on  the  fire-irons. 

After  the  will  was  read,  we  all  gathered  round  the  fire,  and  we 
really  became  quite  sociable.  Mary  the  parlour-maid  brought  in  a  tray 
of  decanters.  Didn't  the  wine  go  to  work! — my  '48  port  in  par- 
ticular. I  don't  know  who  it  was  that  suggested  smokmg;  but  we 
all  looked  at  each  other;  and  presently  some  one — I  think  it  was 
Peck — said  there  was  a  box  of  poor  Pettifer's  cheroots  in  the  side- 
board drawer,  and  as  it  wasn't  likely  he  would  ever  smoke  them, 
we  might  as  well  blow  a  cloud.  And  so  there  was  I,  thanking  Peck 
for  one  of  my  own  cigars. 

Our  conversation  was  very  melancholy  at  first;  but  presently  we 
became  a  little  more  resigned;  afterwards  we  grew  quite  cheerful; 
and  at  last,  upon  my  word,  we  were  almost  uproarious.  Peck  told 
one  of  his  best  stories.  I  knew  it  by  heart,  and  I  laughed  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  he  scowled  at  me.  I  did  it  on  purpose.  Ha,  ha ! 
that  vengeance  at  least  was  within  my  power. 

It  was  very  pleasant,  too,  to  be  taken  by  the  button  and  told  a 
good  story  about  myself,  the  point  of  which  was,  that  I  had  made  a 
consummate  fool  of  myself ;  and  I  think  if  Peck  told  me  one  such  story, 
he  told  me  six ;  and  what's  more,  I  laughed— yes,  I  actually  laughed. 

I  think  it  was  Peck  proposed  that  as  we'd  had  a  very  melancholy 
morning,  we  should  run  down  to  Greenwich  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner 
at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre — of  course  in  a  quiet  way.    "  We  shall  find 

VOL.  I.  "^^ 
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plenty  of  y^^nsmnti  at  CMnberwell- green,**  said  Feck ;   and  ofif  we 

went. 

Now,  when  I  say  off  we  went,  I  mean  to  say  off  ihey  went,  for  I 
did  not  go ;  and  yet  I  wanted  to  go,  and  yet  I  kept  continually  trying 
to  go,  and  yet  I  continnally  seemed  to  be  going ;  bnt  go  I  did  not. 
Go  I  did  not ;  for  the  sabstantial  macadam  of  Denmark-hill  transformed 
itself  all  in  a  moment  into  the  airy  nothingness  of  the  Ooodwin-sands, 
and  I  felt  myself  suddenly  going  down,  down,  down  into  a  fathomless 
gulf,  like  another  Edgar  Sarenswood. 

Two  broken  wino-glasaes,  a  plate  of  oyster  and  lobster  shells,  a 
pli^-bill,  a  candlestick,  and  my  boots!  When  I  opened  my  eyes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  &thomleaB  gul^  these  were  the  artides  whidi  met 
my  bewildered  gaie.  They  were  on  the  table  aboTe  my  head ;  my 
feet  were  in  the  boots,  and  I  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  that  apart- 
ment in  the  Reindeer  in  which  Peck,  the  manager,  and  I  had  par- 
tafam  of  supper  prior  to  my  hearing  my  own  will  read.  I  was  lying 
on  my  back  on  the  floor,  with  my  feet  on  the  table  aboye  me ;  and 
that  is  not  a  pleasant  attitude  in  which  to  abandon  oneself  to  slumber. 
I  had  one  cork-screw,  two  balance-handle  kniyes,  and  the  neck  of  a 
diampagne-bottk  exactly  under  the  small  of  my  back.  Those  trifles 
did  not  add  to  the  comifbri  of  my  position ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
my  head  was  against  a  sharp  corner  of  the  £aider,  and  that  I  found 
the  heel  of  the  manager's  Tarnished  boot  planted  upon  my  chest,  you 
will  not  perhaps  wonder  that  I  had  assisted  at  the  reading  of  my  own 
will 

Yes,  it  had  been  only  a  hideous  dream,  after  all ;  and  there  was  the 
manager,  asleep  in  an  €«sy-chair,  with  my  chest  ftr  a  footstool,  and 
looking  quite  aggraymtingly  comfiurtable.  There  was  Peck  too  in  an- 
other easy-chair,  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  orer  his  flioe,  looking  still 
more  aggrayatingly  comfortable.  We  had  a  sploKlid  breakfinst,  {doity 
of  8oda-water  and  greoi  tea,  and  started  (^  really  was  to-oioiTow)  by 
the  afternoon  e3q)re6s-train ;  and  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  eyening  I  was 
svL^aicd  before  the  social  board,  quaffing  with  Mrs.  Petti£»  the  cup  that 
cheers  and  does  not  do  the  ciher  thing,  in  the  sacred  shelter  of  my  own 
home, 

I  told  her  a  good  deal,  if  I  did  not  teU  her  exactly  all ;  and  neyer 
again,  Julia  Maria,  nerer  again !  Xo  more  Slitherem-on-the-Dwingeys, 
no  more  St«  Legt>r  stakes,  no  more  Searoigers,  no  m«»e  Reindeers,  uid 
no  mon(>  last  wills  and  testaments.  Xo ;  we  will  go  to  Epsom  in  the 
s^vring-time  of  the  coming  year,  and  hob  and  nob  out  of  oar  modest 
bottle  of  moselle,  as  a  steady  married  coiqile  should  do. 

But»  dream  (»*  no  dream,  I  mean  to  rerange  mysdf  ispfm  Peck  for 
his  impertinence  about  that  picture. 
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lias  been  sometimefl  made  a  matter  of  re^et  tliat  science,  which  ia 
knowledge  in  ite  largcat  sense,  should  interfere  with  mytliic  lore,  ex- 
plaining one  by  one  a  number  of  time-cherished  mysteries.  In  such 
regret  the  writer  does  not  participate,  well  aware  that  science  opens 
out  tbe  ezistence  of  more  myfitcricB  than  she  reveals.  The  mathemati- 
cian knows  fiill  well  that  two  lines  may  continually  approach  yet  never 
meet;  a  condition  even  to  him  a  mystery.  Tbe  chemist  knows  that  one 
and  the  same  element  may  appear  mider  the  guise  of  two  different 
forms — ae  charcoal  and  the  diamond,  as  ordinary  phosphorus  and  alio- 
tropic  phosphoruB,  the  former  poisonous,  the  latter  not :  what  a  greater 
mystery  ?  Let  us  not  disparage  science,  then,  that  she  explains  certain 
things  to  our  forefathers  ineiplicable;  but  rather  feel  grat-efiil  that  her 
pure  light,  beaming  upon  the  field  of  our  limited  laculties,  reveals 
some  fair  gems  of  truth. 

Chemistry  and  zoology  have  both  had  to  do  with  revealing  the 
myat«ry  of  Bafiiliska  and  Cockatrices — things  which  may  be  regarded  as 
synonymous.  This  being  so,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  recite  how 
the  revelation  came  about ;  to  state  by  what  train  of  reasoning  and 
experiment  ancient  and  medieval  lore  has  been  robbed  of  one  of  its 
Btrangest  monators,  and  the  world  set  at  rest  concerning  what,  if  real, 
would  be  its  direst  enemy.  Credence  in  the  reality  of  Basilisk  existence 
prevailed  from  periods  of  great  antiquity  down  throngh  mediseval  ages 
almost  to  our  own  times.  If  the  Basilisk  and  the  Cockatrice  be  con- 
sidered identical,  then  the  reader  need  not  bo  informed  that  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  the  Bible.  Greek  and  Roman  naturalists  frequently  men- 
tion the  Basilkk ;  indeed,  the  very  name  is  Greek,  and  has  reference 
to  something  of  a  kingly  nature.  According  to  the  Greek  and  Boman 
belief,  the  Basilisk  was  a  kingly  serpent,  chief  amongst  other  serpents, 
one  at  the  sound  of  whose  hiss  all  other  serijcnts  crawled  away,  And 
well  tliey  might,  were  the  kingly  serpent's  chief  attribute  reaL  The 
fable  passed  cnrrent  that  no  living  thing  save  one — the  weasel — 
could  gaze  upon  the  Basilisk's  eye  and  live.  Besides  this  terrible 
faculty,  it  was  believed  that  the  Basilisk  withered  every  living  plant 
it  might  touch  save  one,  the  rue.  The  creature's  very  breath  was 
reputed  poisonous,  even  from  afar  off.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
ancient  writer  described  the  Basilisk  as  winged,  though  in  mcdifeval 
times  the  monster  gained  that  attribute  occasionally.  From  the  dawn 
of  Christianity  onwards  to  a  certain  period,  the  Cockatrice  type  of  pre- 
sentment for  the  monster  came  to  prevail ;  the  creature  being  described 
in  some  cases  depicted  as  having  some  rescmblaoce  to  a  cock. 
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Inrariably,  however,  the  Basilisk,  whether  of  serpent-like  or  cock-like 
type,  was  represented  pictorially  as  the  wearer  of  a  kingly  crown,  em- 
blematic of  his  reg^  attributes.  Next  come  a  farther  mntation  of 
popular  belief  as  regards  this  creature.  No  longer  a  serpent  or  a 
twelre-legged  cock,  the  Basilisk  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
aninentlr  poisonous  toad.  The  habitat  of  the  monster,  too,  had 
dianged.  Whereas  in  more  ancient  times  the  Basilisk  had  been  wont 
to  dwell  in  the  full  glare  of  African  sun,  basking  upon  desert  sands 
that  his  faX9l  eve-glance  had  made  a  solitude,  the  Basilisk  of  latest  times 
took  up  his  abode  in  wells  and  mines  and  tombs,  striking  down  with 
fell  eye-glance  people  who  might  descend  incautiously.  Frequently, 
when  reading  mining  experiences  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
ccntoriee,  one  will  \neet  with  circumstantial  accounts  of  individuals 
killed  by  looking  upon  the  eyes  of  a  Basilisk;  and  invariably  the  acci- 
dent has  happened  in  the  recesses  of  some  cave,  or  the  depths  of  some 
mine  or  well.  So  generally  did  the  belief  in  Basilisk-eye  poison  prevail 
in  England,  at  least  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  that  a 
writer  on  natural  j^oeophy  of  that  date  circumstantially  accounts  for 
it«  Discussing  the  venom  of  poisons  generally,  it  was  his  object  to 
ptv^ve  that  their  action  depended  on  a  mechanical  function.  He  would 
hav«  his  readers  believe  that  poisons  acted  through  the  laceration 
caused  by  the  sharpness  of  their  particles.  Taking  this  as  an  estab- 
lished ^t,  he  goes  on  to  set  forUi  how  very  sharp  the  particles  of 
certain  poisons  may  be;  seeing  the  Basilisk-poison  acts  through  a  mere 
ey^^glance.  This  author  does  not  seem  to  have  the  remotest  notion 
that  the  Basilisk  might  be  a  fabled  creature  merely.  He  writes  with 
the  same  confidence  of  this  animal  that  a  naturalist  now  might  write 
concerning  the  rattlesnake  or  cobra  di  capella  One  point  of  testimony 
iiKMre  our  author  notes,  via.  that  Basilisk-poison  cannot  act  through 
spectacle-glasses. 

After  what  has  been  stated  concerning  Basilisk  attributes,  it  may 
seem  extraordinazr  that  6re^  and  Boman  naturalists  treat  of  Basilisk- 
honting^  Excitement  of  the  diase  is  proverbially  ftsdnating.  In  all 
limes  sportsmen  have  for  amnsemoit  courted  danger.  The  question  is 
iK>t  ^>  much  whether  sportamm  would  now  go  out  Basilisk-stalking 
were  the  creature  really  in  existence,  as  how  they  would  devise  a  way  to 
kill  him.  One  must  needs  see  the  prey  to  be  brought  down;  but  how 
to  see  the  Basilisk,  and  not  be  CHKself  brought  down?  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  Basilisk  was  held  to  be  harmless  if  viewed  pos- 
leriorty  ;  but  even  granting  that  to  be  so,  the  creature  might  turn  his 
head.  Then  too  be  the  hci  remembered  that  his  l»eath  was  poison- 
ous. It  dv^es  not  seem  easy,  I  repeat,  to  imagine  a  way  of  killing  the 
Basilisk.  The  ancients  represent  B«ilisk-stalking  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  fallowing  manner>— P^e  went  out  into  the  arid  deserts 
where  Basilisks  did  congi^rate,  each  person  bearing  a  minw.  This 
the  only  weap^^    The  hunters  advanced,  eadi  holding  the  mirror 
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hira.  The  sands  were  woU  osploredj  and  if  in  the  conrfle  of 
beating,  a  Basilisk  shonld  chance  to  gaze  upon  the  mirror,  back  camo 
hia  own  glances  reflected,  and  ho  was  a  dead  Basilisk  forthwith.  This 
^tem  was  ingeniona,  but  it  must  have  been  awfally  daogerons  and 
most  abominabl}-  slow. 

There  13  usually  some  foundation  for  every  myth,  and  the  Basiliek 
mjth  is  no  exception,  whether  we  study  its  ancient  serpent  phase  or 
its  mediieval  tood-Iike  mutation.  The  part  of  the  ancient  tale  which 
relates  to  the  immuni^  of  the  weasel  in  presence  of  the  king  of  ser- 
pents is  reflected  on, — the  naturalist  is  reniiudcd  of  the  well-atteated 
relations  between  tlie  cobra  di  capello  and  a  weasel-like  animal  called 
the  mnngooae.  Not  only  is  this  little  animal  fearless  in  presence  of 
the  dreaded  cobra,  but  no  sooner  does  he  meet  with  this  serpent  than 
he  riolently  attacks  it.  If  bitten,  as  sometimea  happens,  notwith- 
standing that  the  mungoose  is  wonderfully  agile,  he  runs  away,  eats 
of  a  certain  hcrh  which  acts  as  an  antidote,  then  returning  to  the 
attack,  does  not  desist  from  battle  until  the  cobra  lies  dead.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  accounts  of  the  immunity 
of  the  weasel  in  presence  of  the  Basilisk  have  reference  to  the  well- 
Btt«Bted  fact  in  natural  history*  just  related. 

Eqaally  comprehensible  is  the  basis  on  which  the  fable  of  the  cave 
mine  and  well-inhabiting  mediajval  and  modem  Basilisk  is  reared. 
Occasionally  it  liappens  now  that  persons  who  enter  those  places  arc 
Btnick  down  dead  on  the  instant,  as  though  they  hod  swallowed  a 
dose  of  pnissic  acid;  but  the  oceiuTence  is  now  referred  to  the  breath- 
ing of  some  mephitic  gas.  The  Grotto  del  Cauc,  near  Naples,  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  this  reason ;  and  the  fabled  effects  of  the 
npas  tree  of  Java  are  only  a  mingling  of  two  distorted  facts.  Cer- 
tainly a  very  poisonous  tree  does  grow  in  Java,  and  its  name  is  upas. 
The  sap  only  of  that  tree  is  poisonous,  however,  not  the  emanations  of 
it.  However,  there  does  happen  to  exist  in  Java  a  certain  deep  exca- 
vation or  valley,  about  half  a  mile  across,  and  it  is  filled  with  heavy 
mephitic  gas,  probably  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  No  animal  con  enter 
that  valley  and  live.  Wherefore  bones  are  strewn  all  about,  and  car- 
casses lie  rotting.  The  accomulated  mortality  of  ages  has  made  this 
valley  horrible  to  gaze  upon.  What  we  now  call  choke-damp  iu  mines, 
especially  coal-mines,  is  nothing  else  than  an  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  If  breathed,  it  kills  on  the  instant ;  and  before  pneumatic 
chemistry  had  come  to  be  what  it  is,  the  fatal  result  would  have  been 
charged  to  the  gaze  of  some  Basilisk.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  tooda 
will  live  in  atmospherca  so  poisonous  that  man  breathing  them  would 
die.  Putting  all  these  facts  together,  the  Basilisk  mystery  stands  re- 
vealed :  fiction  is  deprived  of  a  fable,  and  science  has  gained  some 
facta. 

J.  s. 
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ClIAl*TEB  I. 
11AC]IEL*S  LOVERS. 

The  Bim  was  6cttin[r,  slicdding  a  blaze  of  yellow  light  oyer  the  grett 
tossiiifj:  sen,  over  the  little  village  of  Eastend,  and  over  the  brown  diA 
running  for  many  a  mile  along  the  sea-shore  on  either  side  of  the 
village. 

On  the  beach  were  groups  of  children  playing,  of  girls  taUdng  and 
laughing  together,  and  of  men,  who — some  smoking,  some  deeping 
among  the  boats  and  fishing-smacks  drawn  np  above  the  tide-mark 
— wcR*  enjoying  their  day  of  rest  after  their  own  fashion. 

There  was  no  afternoon  service  at  Eastend,  so  the  villagers  always 
turned  out  to  talk  and  pass  their  Sunday  afternoon  sociaUy  on  the 
shore.  Tiiey  woa^  a  quiet  set  of  people — orderly,  sober,  indastrioofl^ 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  church,  hard-working,  and,  on  the  whole, 
pros|vrous. 

Of  course  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were  remark- 
ably good,  or  better  than  their  neighbours,  but  that  there  were  few 
o|KMily  vicious  characters  among  them — few  cases  of  disorderly  con- 
duct :  and  the  work  that  was  ready  for  their  hands  to  do,  they  did 
willini:lv  and  well. 

SiMne  of  them  were  fishermen ;  but  most  of  them  were  employed 
in  a  large  building  standing  a  little  away  from  the  village — a  rope- 
manufactor}-  belonging  to  the  squire  of  the  place. 

This  gentleman  was  the  brother  of  the  clergyman;  and  peihaps 
it  was  owing  to  the  interest  they  both  took  in  their  people,  and  to 
the  care  ihoy  bestowed  on  them,  that  the  rillagers  of  Eastend  were 
such  an  orderly  res^vctable  sot. 

That  particular  evening  of  wliich  I  am  writing,  you  might  haTS 
seen  among  the  group  of  girls  sauntering  about  one  so  remarkable 
for  her  fresh  beamy,  thai  it  was  almost  imjx^ssible  not  to  notice  her. 

Sl'.o  was  tailor  tb.an  any  of  her  comj^^anions,  and  so  finely  made 
that  her  ba^ily-titiing  prim-dress  might  disfigure  but  conld  not  hide 
the  ]vrfort  gnu*o  of  h.or  form.  Thick  gold-brown  hair  was  coiled  in 
n^assos  rcur.d  Iut  luad,  nrul  ccmV'od  carefully  away  from  the  sweetest 
fiico  \].:\{  ^ou  could  \\ish  t-^  soo :  a  face  which,  with  its  blue  eves  and 
rv'^sy  hps.  its  o.in-.i-los  and  its  siv.ilos.  Kvkovi  more  like  one  you  would 
ovixvt  to  SiV  in  a  ]v.ir.:or's  s:i:dy  than  among  a  group  of  fisher  girls. 

lt\\o;:  h:id  watvV.cd  her.  vcn  wor»;d  have  seen  thai  amongst  the 

whole  Sit  o:"  r.-.on.  ^x,.:v.on.  arid  el.iluron.  she  seemed  singled  out  fiH* 

kind  i^crds  auvl  k\ud  smiles.     As  she  sai  there  lounging  against  a 

fisIiiug-Kw,,  now  oivc  CinA  \\\cvw\\.v;  v\\\v:t  v:as:it\?i  >::\i^\  ^  moment ;  and 
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more  than  once  some  little  child  wonld  leaye  its  play  to  climb  upon 
her  lap  and  throw  its  arms  ronnd  her  neck,  whilst  the  girls  of  her 
own  age  clustered  round  her,  some  sitting  on  the  pebbly  beach,  some 
lounging  about  the  boats,  like  bees  round  their  queen. 

A  happier  scene  than  Eastend  beach  could  not  be  found;  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  girls  saw  with  regret  the  great  sun  sink 
beneath  the  wares,  and  heard  the  Tillage  clock  chime  six. 

In  ten  minutes  after  the  first  stroke  the  beach  was  clear,  and  the 
village  street  was  crowded  with  the  people  going  to  church. 

I  am  wrong  when  I  say  the  beach  was  clear ;  behind  the  black 
boats  there  was  still  one  figure  lingering — ^it  was  the  beautiftd  fisher 
girl,  Rachel  Kently. 

She  had  let  them  all  go  one  after  another,  finding  some  excuse 
to  linger  behind ;  and  now  as  the  beach  was  deserted  by  all  but  her- 
self, she  looked  anxiously  around  her.  "I  wonder  what  they'll  say 
when  they  miss  me,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  as  she  began  playing 
nervously  with  the  pebbles.    "  And  father  too  !  poor  &ther  !" 

Then  she  crept  a  little  farther  in  among  the  fishing  craft  and  laid 
down  her  beautiftd  head  on  the  bare  ground,  that  she  might  be  quite 
hidden  from  the  view  of  any  one  on  the  road  above.  The  light  faded, 
one  or  two  stars  came  out,  and  still  Bachel  lay  quietly  under  the 
shadow  of  the  boats,  only  raising  her  head  firom  her  hard  pillow  to 
cast  now  and  then  an  anxious  glance  at  the  sea. 

At  length  the  sound  of  a  keel  among  the  shingles  broke  Uie. 
evening  stillness,  and  then  she  looked  up  and  called  out  clearly  but 
gently,  and  without  moving  from  her  hiding-place,  "Under  the, big 
boat,  Mr.  Sapping."  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  a  tall  young  man, 
dressed  like  a  gentleman,  jumped  from  the  little  skiff,  drew  it  up  as 
high  on  the  shore  as  he  could,  and  then  he  too  crept  among  the 
vessels  on  the  strand  and  was  lost  to  view. 

There  was  a  long  pier  at  the  end  of  the  village  of  Eastend ;  a  • 
long  wooden  pier,  stretching  half  a  mile,  they  said,  into  the  sea ;  and 
at  the  little  round-house  at  its  foremost  end  lived  a  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  character  that,  in  his  way,  made  him  as 
remarb^ble  as  Rachel  Kently  among  the  Eastenders. 

He  had  been  a  sailor  in  early  youth,  and  was  such  a  desperate, 
daring  character,  that  when  he  left  the  service  no  one  regretted  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  clever  fellow — ^brave,  and,  in  the  service  of 
a  friend,  capable  of  kind  deeds,  and  even  generous  ones. 

He  lived  a  solitary  life  in  the  round-house,  and  passed  his  time 
easily  enough. in  putting  up  the  signal-lights  and  performing  other 
duties  in  connection  with  the  steamers  constantly  touching  at  the  pier. 

It  was  supposed  that  Tom  Harding,  or,  as  he  was  more  usually 
called,  "  Big  Tom"  on  account  of  his  great  size,  was  rich.  His  small 
house  was  comfortably  furnished;  he  was  always  well  dreaa^  QUfi 
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he  never  seemed  to  deny  himself  any  pleasure  or  comfort  on  accooat 
Tjf  money.     You  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  there  was  many  a  girl 
in  Eaatend  who  smiled  pleasnEtly  on  Big  Tom,  in  spite  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  ferocity  ;  and  many  a  mother  who  thought  that  little  roam 
hoose  might  make  a  very  cosy  home  for  her  daughter,  in  spite  of  ' 
being  exjiosed  to  wind  and  weather. 

Big  Tom  said  he  wanted  no  wife.     He  declared  that  he  hal 
women ;  and  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  go  to  any  of  the  villagi 
gatherings,  till  one  day  Kachcl  Kently  happened  to  come  to  the  and  of 
the  pier  to  meet  her  father.     Then  Tom's  conduct  suddenly  nliei 
He  began  to  make  a  habit  of  soantering  down  to  the  North 
Inn,  near  where  Sam  Kently  lived,  every  evening. 

Sometimes  he  saw  only  Sam ;  bat  sometimes  Rachel  would  coi 
to  bring  her  father  some  message  or  fetch  him  home,  and  then  Big 
Tom  would  walk  a  little  way  with  her,  and  go  home  very  bappr. 

By  degrees  he  grew  bolder.  He  took  to  calling  on  Sam  at  his 
queer  old  boat-house ;  and  at  length  he  absolutely  went  to  chnrch  in 
■^e  evening  with  the  father  and  daughter. 

Meanwhile  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  always  buying  some- 
thing or  other  to  make  that  comfortabie  little  honse  at  the  end  of 
the  pier  more  comfortable  still  j  he  hud  it  painted  freshly  too,  rather 
gaily,  and  made  more  weather-tight. 

Altogether  things  looked  very  much  aa  if  Big  Tom  was  thinking 
of  taking  home  a  wife,  and  that  that  wife  was  to  be  Rachel  Ecnt^i 
Still,  whenever  the  neighbours  joked  the  girl  about  him,  and  aaknl ' 
when  she  was  going  to  be  mistress  of  the  round-house,  she  only  langbeft 
it  off,  or  blushed,  and  said  she  was  too  young  for  Big  Tom's  wife,  and 
too  timid  to  live  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  the  end  of«h« 
long  pier  was. 

The  truth  was.  Big  Tom  had  never  yet  aakcd  her  to  roarry  bim, 
and  Rachel  was  not  at  all  anxious  that  he  should. 

She  wafl  a  timid  girl,  and  it  frightened  her  to  think  of  marrying 
the  fierce-looking  enormous  man,  in  spite  of  his  soft  manner  to  her: 
she  bad  heard  a  great  deal  of  his  former  life :  she  had  heard  hiro 
swear  too ;  and  once,  never  to  be  forgotten,  she  had  seen  him  in  one  of 
his  terrible  fits  of  passion ;  and  the  idea  of  going  to  hve  alone  with  sDoh 
a  man  alarmed  her.     But  n^he  kept  all  these  thoughts  to  herself.    SliqrM 
knew  her  father  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  Tom  Harding  aaafl 
son-in-law  ;  and  from  her  babyhood  she  had  been  accustomed  to  givf  ' 
way  to  his  will. 

So  she  walked  with  Tom,  Ustened  to  him,  smiled  at  him.  and 
allowed  him  to  buy  her  little  ornaments  and  deck  her  haur  clnmal^^ 
with  the  flowers  he  brought  every  day ;  and  yet  at  night  she  woi^^| 
kneel  down  and  pray  humbly  that  she  might  never  be  his  wife.  ^H 
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Chapter  IL 

BIO  TOM  TO  THE  RSSgUE. 

On  that  particular  evening  of  which  I  am  writing,  Tom  Harding 
had  gone  into  church  as  usual,  expecting  to  find  Sam  Kently  and  his 
daughter  in  their  accustomed  places.  To  his  surprise,  the  old  man 
came  hobbling  in  a  few  minutes  later  alone. 

Sam  himself  seemed  astonished  not  to  see  his  daughter  anywhere 
about.  He  looked  around  anxiously,  and  then  sat  down,  eyidently 
expecting  her  soon  to  appear ;  for  every  time  the  door  opened  he  turned 
to  see  who  came  in. 

But  the  prayers  and  lessons  were  over,  and  no  Rachel ;  the  last 
hymn  was  sung,  and  still  no  Rachel. 

Big  Tom's  patience  was  at  an  end.  He  stooped  quietly  for  his  hat 
whilst  the  congregation  were  kneeling  over  the  prayer  before  the  ser; 
mon,  and  when  people  rose  up  from  their  knees  his  place  was  empty. 
He  did  not  quite  know  what  he  feared,  or  why  he  should  find  any 
thing  to  be  anxious  about,  in  Rachel's  absence.  Still  his  heart  misgave 
him  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  it. 

It  was  very  quiet  out  of  doors.  One  or  two  sailors  lounging  before 
the  North  Star,  and  one  or  two  old  women  sitting  at  theur  cottage- 
doors,  were  the  only  human  beings  visible. 

Tom  felt  glad  that  it  was  dusk.  He  could  pass  them  more  easily 
without  being  forced  to  stop  and  talk.  And  he  didn't  want  to  talk  and 
tell  them  he  had  come  out  of  church  because  Rachel  Eently  was  not 
thdre.  However,  one  of  them  stood  just  in  his  path,  and  he  couldn't 
help  himself. 

"Holloa,  Harding;  why,  you  are  out  early,  mate,"  exclaimed  the 
man,  puflSng  out  a  cloud  of  smoke.   "  Where  are  you  steering  to  now  ?" 

Tom  walked  on  a  pace  or  two. 

"  0,  ahead,"  he  answered,  pointing  seaward  in  the  direction  of  the 
pier. 

"  Wind's  rising ;  sing  you  a  few  sea-songs  to-night,  I'm  thinking," 
said  the  other.  And  then,  as  Tom  moved  on  again,  grunting  assent, 
he  called  after  him  :  "  I  say,  mate,  if  you  fall  in  with  young  Mr.  Sap- 
ping, just  shout  to  him  to  stick  to  the  land  to-night." 

"  Mr.  Sapping !"  answered  Big  Tom,  stopping  short.  "  Is  he  in 
these  parts  ?" 

"  Down  somewhere  yonder.  I  saw  him  sailing  alongside  o'  the  pier 
an  hour  ago  in  that  bit  o'  a  skiff;  and  now  she's  lying  nigh  the  boats 
on  the  beach.    Hail  him  as  you  pass,  mate." 

Big  Tom  turned  round  slowly,  and  looked  eagerly  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  to  him. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  said  gruffly,  moving  off;  and  then  he  muttered 
still  more  gruffly  to  himself :  "  And  what  does  he  want  o'  these  parts  ?" 

He  had  a  suspicion — a  suspicion  that  made  hia  fiftto^  &£&  Vq^^^^^^rx 
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than  ever — as  he  walked  along  the  qaiet  dusky  road  in  the  dire<dion  of 
Sam  Kently'B  home. 

Sam's  dwel ling-place  vras  an  odd  mixtnre  of  boat  and  hot.  The 
&ont  looked  ns  if  it  was  made  of  a  black  barge,  planked  in  and  set  np 
endways ;  and  the  back  was  a  kind  of  hot,  well  tarred  to  make  it 
waterproof.  It  was  not  bo  uncomfortable  within  as  yon  might  have 
supposed.  Rachel's  natty  fingers  had  beautified  it  in  various  ways 
the  large  arm-chair  di-avm  close  up  to  the  little  fire-place,  with 
sapper-tabie  already  laid  beside  it,  looked  very  inviting,  as  Tom 
pD^ed  open  the  door  and  peeped  in. 

"  Rachel,"  he  called ;  "  Rachel,  arc  yon  there  ?"  And  then,  no  caie 
answering,  he  walked  in. 

Tom's  eyes  were  sharp,  and  perhaps  that  night  anxiety  made  them 
sharper.  As  he  looked  round,  he  noticed  that  Rachel's  bonnet,  nsnally 
hanging  against  the  wall,  was  gone,  and  that  the  snpper-table  had  oalj 
one  knife  and  fork  on  it,  only  one  plate.  Sam's  pipe  was  lying  on  the 
mantel-shelf  ready  filled,  and  beside  it  stood  the  black  bottle  from 
which  Sam  took  hia  dram  before  going  to  bed.  Rachel's  fingera  had 
been  carefully  busy ;  but  why  was  all  this  prepared  so  much  earlier 
than  usual  ? 

Ab  he  was  pondering  this,  he  heard  steps  come  softJy  orer  the 
pebbles.  The  door  was  poshed  a  little  ajar,  and  then  Rachel's  sweet 
voice  said, 

"  In  five  minutes.     I  shall  only  take  my  cloak  and  a  small  bundle." 

"Make  haste  then,  darling,"  returned  another  voice,  which  Tom 
recognised  as  Mr.  Sapping'a ;  "  and  whilst  you  get  your  tilings,  I'll  jnst 
run  down  and  get  that  rope  from  HcmpBon.  Bo  as  quick  as  you  can : 
they'll  be  out  of  church  in  ten  minutes." 

Big  Tom's  bronzed  face  tnmed  ashy  pale  as  he  listened  s  dresdAil 
pagsion  and  fierce  grief  ivero  at  his  heart ;  but  he  restrained  himself 
and,  as  softly  as  be  conid,  poshed  open  the  door  of  Sam's  sleepiox 
closet  and  crept  in,  as  Rachel  entered  the  front  room.    Through 
little  pane  of  gloss  that  lighted  the  closet  he  oould  watch  her  moi 
ments.    And  he  did  watcli,  his  ioce  growing  each  moment  more 
and  fierce-looking, 

Rachel  went  to  work  hastily,  collecting  a  few  things,  first  from  0IU 
drawer  and  then  another ;  and  then  she  made  them  up  into  a  small 
tight  packet.  She  was  very  pale,  and  breathed  quickly  and  hard, 
like  one  trying  to  keep  down  sobs ;  bnt  she  never  hesitated-  Then 
she  threw  on  her  cloak,  and  tied  on  her  bonnet ;  and  giving  one  hasty 
glance  ronnd  on  the  old  familiar  room,  muttered,  "  God  forgire  mc " 
and  went  out. 

"  Heartless,  de[^cit^uI  little  jade  !"  Tom  growled  to  himself 
— and  he  swore  a  dreadful  oath — "  she  shall  learn  Tom  Harding  is 
to  be  played  with  or  cheated  by  a  silly  girl." 

And  then  he  went  a*  6Qtt\^  aa'ati  iraiii.  ■a.^Ktber  out  of  the  house 
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on  to  the  beach.  She  was  walkiiig  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  boat ; 
and  in  the  twilight  he  could  just  see  her  figure  standing  solitarily 
by  the  edge  of  the  sea,  waiting  for  the  man  Tom  already  hated  as  his 
greatest  enemy  on  earth. 

Big  Tom  strode  like  a  giant  over  the  shingles.  In  two  minutes 
he  had  reached  the  skiff,  run  it  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
and  then,  before  Rachel  was  quite  aware  of  who  had  come  upon  her, 
had  seized  her  in  his  strong  arms  and  thrown  her  into  the  boat.  The 
next  moment  the  sail  was  up,  and  they  were  dancing  over  the  waves  at 
a  rate  that  soon  made  a  long  distance  between  them  and  the  shore. 

Rachel  gaye  a  long  frightened  cry  as  she  saw  who  had  discovered 
her,  and  then  sank  down  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  and  covered  up  her 
face  in  her  shawl. 

Chaptee  III. 

TWO  VOWS. 

If  she  had  been  on  the  land,  she  would  have  screamed  and  cried ; 
but  what  good  would  it  do  alone  on  the  great  sea  with  that  fierce 
angry  man  ?  She  was  quite  in  his  power,  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
human  aid,  for  no  one  could  hear  her  at  that  distance^  from  shore ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  rising  wind,  he  was  standing  out  to  sea. 

All  the  horrible  stories  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  of  jilted  lovers 
murdering  their  false  loves  and  killing  themselves  too,  passed  through 
her  brain,  and  terrified  her  almost  to  madness.  She  dared  not  uncover 
her  eyes  and  look  at  his  fierce  face;  she  dared  not  move ;  she  dared 
not  even  pray;  for,  after  all,  might  not  this"  be  God's  punishment  on 
her  for  thinking  of  deserting  her  old  father  ?  And  then  the  idea 
of  dying  with  this  sin  fresh  upon  her,  unrepented  of,  even  unconfessed 
before  her  Saviour,  made  death  more  awful  still. 

The  wind  blew  chilly  over  her,  the  boat  danced  and  tossed  about 
like  a  nutshell  upon  the  waves,  and  the  spray  dashed  over  her  in  con- 
tinual showers;  and  still  he  kept  her  before  the  wind,  flying  out  towards 
the  sea  at  a  tremendous  speed. 

Death,  thought  the  terrified  girl,  must  be  very  near,  very,  very 
near.  And  then  she  put  her  two  cold  hands  together  and  tried  to  say 
the  prayer  her  mother  had  taught  her  before  she  died ;  but  her  lips 
would  not  move ;  the  sound  of  waters  rushing,  rushing  everjrwhere 
filled  her  ears,  and  she  fell  down  on  her  face,  and  remembered  no  more. 

When  she  woke  up  again  to  life  she  was  lying  on  a  soft  rug  before 
a  warm  fire  in  a  queer-shaped,  low-ceilinged  room.  The  wind  still 
seemed  whistling  quite  close  to  her,  and  the  waves  dashing  and  plash- 
ing round  her ;  but  for  all  that  she  felt  safe.  She  tried  to  remember 
where  she  could  be,  and  how  she  had  got  there ;  and  as  she  lifted  up 
her  head  and  caught  sight  of  the  figure  sitting  beside  her,  she  guessed 
well  enough. 
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Big  Tom  was  beside  her,  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  kne^  and 
his  chin  on  his  hands,  and  he  was  looking  at  her  with  his  dark  sjigry 
eyes.  She  was  still  in  his  power,  and  now  in  that  solitary  round- 
house at  the  end  of  the  pier.  She  put  up  her  hands  to  her  eyes  not  to 
see  him,  and  she  cried  out, 

"0,  Tom,  Tom,  don't  look  like  that  at  me!  What  have  you 
brought  me  here  for  ?" 

"  Because  you  shouldn't  bring  shame  on  your  old  father  and  on 
ni^>,"  Tom  answered,  never  taking  his  fierce  eyes  away  from  her  face. 
"You  know  you  were  as  good  as  promised  to  me;  and  d'ye  think 
because  Mr.  Sapping's  a  gentleman,  I'm  going  to  let  him  take  what's 
mine  ?" 

"  I  never  promised  to  marry  you,"  Rachel  answered  passionately. 
"  I  love  Mr.  Sapping,  and  go  with  him  I  will ;  he  will  marry  me ;  he 
vowed  to  heaven  he  would." 

"  Listen  here,  Rachel,"  Tom  said  in  a  low  terrible  voice,  and  grasp- 
ing her  arm  till  she  could  have  screamed  with  the  pain  :  "  I,  Big  Tom 
Harding,  as  never  made  an  oath  he  didn't  keep  to,  swear  you  shall  not 
go  with  Mr.  Sapping,  ay,  nor  marry  him  neither;  for  unless  you  give 
me  your  solemn  word  to  marry  me  to-morrow,  I'll  lock  you  in  here, 
and  you  shall  never  come  out  till  I  come  to  let  you  out  with  red  hands, 
Rachel." 

The  girl  gave  a  short  frightened  cry. 

"  No  one  can  hear  you,  and  I  am  master  here.  The  boat's  below: 
shall  I  go  back  after  him  ?    Say  the  word,  girl!" 

She  gave  a  frightened  look  up  at  him,  and  then  dropped  her  head 
on  to  the  rug  with  a  low  miserable  sob.  And  then,  whilst  she  lay  with 
her  face  covered  up  from  his  sights  all  that  she  had  heard  of  his 
desperate  diaracter,  his  fierce-heartedness,  kept  crowding  into  her  poor 
bewildered  mind.  She  quite  believed  that  he  would  keep  his  oath. 
And  then,  whilst  she  was  thinking  all  this,  Big  Tom  suddenly  rose 
fh>m  his  chair  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

Rachel  sprang  to  her  feet. 

**Tom,"  she  screamed,  running  across  the  room  in  great  terror, 
and  planting  her  back  against  the  door,  "stop !  Listen ;  do  what  yon 
like  to  me,  but  don't  touch  him.  Heaven  forbid  that  through  me  Ite 
should  come  to  harm.  I  will  marry  you ;  I  will  be  your  Wife.  But 
for  («od*s  sake  don't  come  to  me  with  his  blood  upon  your  hands !" 

Tom  drew  back,  looking  at  her  all  the  time. 

*'  You  will  many  me,  and  love  him  I"  he  said  a  little  sullenly. 

''  If  I  marry  you,  I  will  be  a  faithful  wife,"  she  answered  indignantly. 

Tom  went  back  to  his  chair  and  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then 
fuddeuty  he  looked  up  at  her  white  beautiful  face  again. 

'*  Rachel,''  he  exclaimed,  *'if  I  take  you  home  to  your  fiither 
ijuicilV)  and  forget  what  has  happened  to-nigfat»  will  yon  swear  to  me, 
artor  yott  are  my  iafc»  u«v«  \o  «fcl&t,^Y^\a.^aigBin  ?" 
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She  hesitated  a  moment.  Never  see  Mr.  Sapping  again ! — ^neyer ! 
She  meant  to  make  Tom  a  faithful  wife ;  bnt  it  seemed  hard  never 
to  see  that  faithful,  devoted  Hany  Sapping  again. 

"  Well,"  Tom  said  gmflBy,  "are  yon  afraid  to  promise  that  ?" 

"I  swear,"  she  answered  faintly, — "I  swear  never  to  see  Mr.  Sapping 
again." 

And  after  that  Tom  wrapped  her  in  his  own  large  cloak  and  opened 
the  door,  and  took  her  out  on  to  the  pier;  and  then  he  drew  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  they  walked  silently  along  the  half-mile  of 
wooden  way,  with  the  waves  dashing  wildly  below  them  and  the  wind 
whistling  round  them. 

And  that  was  how  Tom  and  Rachel  plighted  their  troth. 

Chapteb  IV. 

TAKIKG  THINGS  QUIBTLT. 

About  two  miles  from  Eastend,  or  say  from  the  sea-shore,  stood  a 
handsome  house,  known  by  the  name  of  Eastend-place. 

In  the  breakfast-room  of  this  house  the  morning  following  that 
Sunday  of  which  I  was  writing  in  the  last  chapter,  two  gentlemen  and 
a  young  lady  were  seated  at  the  breakflEist-table. 

The  elder  of  the  two  gentlemen  was  tall,  gray-haired,  and  grave- 
looking.  The  younger  was  very  handsome,  and  you  could  see  by  his 
countenance  of  an  unusually  gay  temper;  although  that  morning  he 
seemed  a  little  gloomy. 

The  young  lady  was  pretty,  and  elegantly  dressed. 

"  I  thought  you  were  off  to  London,  Harry,"  said  the  eldej:  gentle- 
man; "what  has  made  you  change  your  mind  ?" 

"  0, 1  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Harry  carelessly ;  "  perhaps  I  shall 
go  to-night." 

Just  then  a  servant  brought  in  a  letter  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Harry. 
"The  man  from  the  pier  brought  it,  sir,"  he  said;  "Big  Tom  he's 
called  about  here." 

Mr.  Harry  coloured  a  little  as  he  took  it;  but  he  turned  pale  after 
he  had  read  it,  and  he  slipped  it  into  his  pocket  quickly. 

"Why,  what  an  odd-looking  letter!"  exclaimed  his  quick-eyed 
cousin  Lizzie.    "  What  is  it  about,  Harry  ?" 

"  0,  only  some  fishing-tackle  I  was  going  to  buy,"  answered  Mr. 
Harry,  not  hesitating  to  tell  an  untruth  now,  any  more  than  he  had  last 
night  to  poor  simple  Rachel.  But  he  got  up  from  the  table ;  and  when 
he  was  alone  in  the  park,  he  read  that  letter  over  again.    It  began: 

"  Mb.  Henry  Sapping, 
"  I  know  of  your  wicked  intention  towards  Rachel  Kently.    But 
when  you  have  this,  she  will  be  my  wife;  and  I  warn  you  it  will  be  a 
bad  day  for  you  that  you  speak  your  wicked  YTOtda  Vi  \i^  ^j^j^.  "V 
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have  taken  an  oath  about  it,  and  Tom  Harding  neyer  yet  forgot  liw 
oath.     Look  to  yourself,  and  keep  out  of  both  our  ways, 

"ToMHjUiDisa." 

He  was  annoyed  at  being  threatened  by  a  man  of  Tom's  rank;  and 
he  was  also  annoyed  at  liearing  that  pretty  Rachel  had  escaped  him  and 
was  inarried.  It  put  Mm  quite  out  of  temper  for  the  whole  of  the 
morning!  and  he  wandered  nbout  the  park  undecided  whether  to  go 
and  ask  Tom  what  he  meant  by  threatening  him,  the  rich  Mr.  Sapping's 
son  and  heir,  or  to  go  off  to  London  and  say  nothing  to  any  one  about 
the  affair. 

After  a  good  deal  of  meditation,  he  determined  on  the  latter  course; 
and,  in  justice  to  young  Sapping,  I  must  say  that  it  was  not  because  he 
feared  even  that  fierce  Tom  Harding.  ITie  tnith  was,  Mr.  Harry  wanted 
his  father  to  pay  rather  a  largo  bill;  and  he  knew  tliat  if  his  "scrape," 
03  he  called  it,  came  to  Mr.  Sapping's  ear,  he  was  very  certain  to  relnsc 
his  son  the  money  and  put  him  out  of  form  for  some  time. 

So,  whilst  poor  Rachel  was  weeping  to  herself,  and  thinking  how 
miserable  Harry  must  be  to  have  lost  ber,  and  how  unfaithful  he  must 
Uiink  her,  Mr.  Harry  was  reckoning  up  his  bills,  and  riding  in  a  first- 
daas  carriage  to  London,  and  trusting  most  devoutly  his  "scrape"  would 
not  get  talked  of  in  the  village,  and  so  reach  his  father's  ear.  He 
thought  very  little  about  Rachel,  And  then  in  the  evening  he  went  to 
1,  and  met  another  beautiful  girl,  who  quite  drove  the  little  fiahaj 
a  out  of  his  head. 


Chapter  V. 
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QciET  Eastend  was  quite  startled  when  one  day  it  became  knom 
that  sweet  Rachel  Kently  was  actually  married  to  Tom  Harding, 

People  could  not  believe  it  at  firsti  and  it  was  only  on  Mr.  Sapping 
the  clergyman  assuring  them  that  he  himself  had  joined  their  hands 
early  one  morning  in  the  solitary  little  church,  that  they  were  satifil 
that  daring  Big  Tom  had  not  carried  off  his  pretty  priie  by  force. 

Almost  every  inhabitant  of  Eaetend  found  some  eicnsc  to  go  to  tl 
end  of  the  long  pier  after  that;  and  there,  sure  euongh,  all  eyes  a 
another  face  and  figure  than  Tom's  flitting  about  the  curious  little 
round-house. 

At  first  it  was  rather  a  sad  frightened  face,  and  apt  to  hide  iteclf 
behind  the  muslin  blinds;  but  as  time  went  on,  it  grew  brighter  and 
bolder,  and  by  degrees,  when  some  old  companion  loitered  np  to  the 
pier-head,  the  door  of  the  round-house  would  bo  opened  gently,  and 
pretty  Mrs.  Harding  would  fitep  out  for  a  few  minutes'  chat. 

And  I  can  assure  you,  in  spite  of  its  odd  position,  in  spite  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  forced  into  becoming  its  mistress,  Rachel 
fotmd  the  little  round-'honae  a  ^er^  wia&!T\,»3ci\R  home.  ~ 
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Big  Tom  might  be  fierce  to  other  people,  but  to  his  joang  wife  he 
was  kinder  and  fonder  a  thousand  times  than  even  handsome  merry 
Harry  Sapping  had  been. 

Nothing  that  she  wished  or  asked  for  did  he  deny  her — ^nothing 
that  he  could  do  for  her,  or  cause  to  be  done  for  her  happiness,  did  he 
neglect ;  and  though  he  was  a  little  rough  and  a  little  queer,  Bachel 
could  find  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  to  make  her  really  regret  that 
she  had  been  forced  to  become  his  wife. 

Tom  was  generous  too,  as  men  should  be  to  their  weaker  wives.  He 
neyer  alluded  to  Rachel's  folly,  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Harry 
Sapping.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  kept  his  own  oaths  so  firmly, 
whether  they  were  good  or  bad,  that  made  him  trust  his  wife  would  do 
the  same;  at  any  rate  he  never  questioned  her  about  it.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  entirely  forgotten  that  dreadful  Sunday  night,  and  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  that  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Harry  Sailing  was  in  existence. 

It  was  the  wisest  course  Tom  could  have  pursued.  Had  he  taunted 
Bachel  with  her  sin,  she  was  still  vain  and  foolish  enough  to  have 
upbraided  him  in  return  for  all  he  had  forced  her  to  give  up,  and  which 
in  her  heart  she  still  kept  repining  over. 

The  poor  child  had  believed  Mr.  Sapping  faithfully  when  he  pro- 
mised to  marry  her;  and  in  marrying  Tom  Harding  she  fancied  herself 
giving  up  a  gentleman  for  a  husband,  and  a  grand  house  with  carriage 
and  servants,  and  fine  clothes  and  jewels,  and  all  the  rest  that  her 
imagination  pictured  Mr.  Sappihg's  wife  would  haye.  She  never  for 
an  instant  dreamt  that  insteiaid  of  depriving  her  of  wealth  and  happi- 
ness, Tom  had  rescued  her  fix>m  sin  and  shame. 

So,  at  first,  she  took  her  husband's  kindness  for  a  wish  to  make 
tip  to  her  for  what  she  had  lost;  and  though  she  was  a  little  sullen  and 
sore,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  coaxed  by  it,  till  at  length  she  gradually 
began  to  like  it,  and  then  to  care  a  little  about  that  great  rough  Tom 
himself. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  do  all  this — a  great  many  summer  evenings, 
when  she  would  sit  on  the  wooden  steps  of  the  pier,  sewing  and  singing, 
or  listening  to  the  plash  of  the  great  clear  green  waves  below,  while 
Tom  climbed  about,  hoisting  the  signals,  or  fishing,  or  cleaning  his 
boat,  but  always  finding  time  to  come  and  talk  and  sit  by  her ;  a 
great  many  autumn  and  winter  nights,  when  even  beside  the  cosy  fire 
the  roar  of  the  sea  and  the  whistle  of  the  winds  would  make  her  glad 
to  come  and  nestle  down  at  his  feet,  and  bury  her  head  in  that  old  rug; 
a  great  many  days  and  nights,  days  and  nights,  till  last  year  seemed 
a  long  while  ago. 

And  the  love  for  her  husband  came  on  so  gradually,  that  I  think 
she  scarcely  knew  herself  that  it  had  come  at  all,  till  one  day^she  held 
a  little  child  in  her  weak  arms,  and  then,  as  she  murmured  its  father's 
name  over  it^  she  burst  into  tears,  and  asked  God  to  forgive  her. 

To  forgive  her  her  hard-heartedness,  I  suppose;  and  afiier  that^  ^h&^ 
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she  was  strong  and  abont  the  house  again,  it  eeemed  as  if  a  new  spirit 
was  in  her,  she  was  so  luving  and  gentle. 

WfU  for  her  had  it  been  if  those  pleasant  days  had  continued — if 
Heaven  had  mercifully  spared  her  further  temptation ;  and  well  also 
had  it  been  for  her,  when  she  knelt  doT?n  beside  her  baby's  bed  night 
and  morning,  if,  when  she  prayed  for  (Jod's  blessing  on  those  dear  to 
licr,  she  had  prayed  for  strength  for  herself— if,  when  thanking  God  fot\ 
His  goodness  in  giving  her  so  much  lore,  she  had  besongbt  Him  t 
strengthen  her  to  deserve  and  preserve  it  faithfully. 

Kachel  Harding  was  a  careful  loving  mother,  a  gentle  obedient  ' 
wife ;  she  read  her  Bible,  said  her  prayers,  went  regularly  to  church,  and, 
as  far  as  appearancGH  went,  was  at  peace  with  all  friends  and  neigbboor^; 
and  if  you  had  told  her  she  was  not  a  religious  young  woman,  she  woald 
have  been  very  much  startled;  but  it  was  this  very  self-con fidenco  t" 
prevented  her  being  really  religious,  really  zealooB  in  the  service  of  b 
God. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  early  June  evening;  the  snnshine  was  still  flood- 
ing land  and  sea,  and  dancing  round  and  about  the  odd  little  house  at 
the  pier-head,  till  every  pane  in  the  small  windows  shone  like  bnmtshed 
gold. 

Down  below  swelled  and  flowed  the  clear  green  water,  flashing 
under  the  snnlight  every  now  and  then  like  diamonds,  bat  pBaeing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  pier  calmly  and  darkly. 

Tn  the  distance  two  or  three  white  sails  stood  out  to  sea,  and  near  at 
hand  a  few  dark  gghing-boat«  floated  lazily  on  the  calm  gently  swclliiy 
waves. 

Big  Tom  had  gone  down  the  coast  on  some  business;  and  so  I 

with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  was  sitting  on  the  pier-steps  hushing  i     

sleep,  and  watching  fur  the  signal  of  his  return  to  go  in  and  set  tlie 
sapper- table. 

The  sunlight  now  and  then  crept  in  through  some  crevice  in  the 
wood-work,  and  fell  on  her  sweet  face  and  brown  hiiir,  and  then  a 
prettier  picture  than  the  young  mother  you  might  have  hunted  Kastend 
for  and  not  found. 

There  she  sat,  now  singing  a  low  sweet  song  to  her  baby,  now 
listening  Ijd  the  low  sweet  song  of  the  waves,  evil  thonghta  as  far  from 
her  OS  the  sky  is  from  the  earth,  when  the  noise  _of  something  rustling 
and  plashing  gently  through  the  water  made  her  look  up  hurriedly, 
fancying  perhaps  her  husband  hud  come  upon  her  unawares;  and  she 
was  about  to  call  out,  "  Tom,  is  that  yon  ?"  when  a  smalt  boat,  a  tiny 
skiff,  ronnded  tlie  head  of  the  pier,  A  crimson  colour  mahed  into  her 
face ;  shj  knew  that  skiff  well;  there  was  no  occasion  to  look  down 
into  the  face  that  was  gazing  up  at  her  from  under  that  straw  hat,  to 
find  out  to  whom  it  belonged.  Her  heart  beat  with  great  throbs  under 
tlie  baby's  sleeping 'heoA.  ^H 
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"  Your  oath,  Bachcl !"  whispered  conscience ;  "  get  up  and  go  away 
into  the  house;  he  will  not  dare  to  follow  you  there.*' 

"  He  has  not  come  to  see  me,"  she  muttered  to  herself ;  "  he  docs 
not  even  look  at  me.    Of  course  I  sha'n't  speak  to  him." 

And  so  the  foolish  girl  bent  her  head  over  her  baby,  and  thought,  as 
she  did  not  look  at  the  tempter,  she  was  doing  no  harm. 

"  Rachel !"  called  out  Harry  Sapping  ;  "  how  are  you,  Rachel  ? 
Surely  you  will  speak  to  me  ?" 

She  did  not  reply,  but  bent  her  head  lower  over  the  child. 

"  Surely,  Rachel,  you  don't  think  I'm  such  a  scoundrel  that  you  are 
afraid  to  speak  to  me.  Mayn't  I  come  up  ?"  called  out  Harry  Sapping 
again,  and  pushing  his  hat  off  so  that  she  might  see  his  kind,  hand- 
some,  pleading  face. 

"  Don't,  sir,"  Rachel  answered  in  a  frightened  voice  j  "  I  swore 
never  to  speak  to  you.    Go  away ;  please  go  away  I" 

*'But  there  is  no  harm,  Rachel,  you  silly  child;  I  only  want  to  have 
a  look  at  you,  and  hear  if  you  are  happy  with  that  great  ru£Ban  of  yours. 
Let  me  come  up  ?" 

Mr.  Sapping  put  his  foot  on  the  first  step ;  but  at  that  moment  the 
large  dark  sail,  which  Rachel's  quick  eye  could  distinguish  whilst  it  was 
still  a  speck  in  the  horizon,  hove  in  view.  She  started  to  her  feet. 
"  Go,"  she  exclaimed;  "or  it  will  be  dreadful  for  us  both."  And  then 
she  sprang  up  the  steps,  dashed  into  the  house,  and  flung  herself  pant- 
ing in  her  chair. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  listened,  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  anxiety,  for 
the  sound  of  Mr.  Sapping's  departure.  The  water  splashed  and  rushed 
among  the  wood-work,  but  her  well-accustomed  ear  could  clearly  distin- 
guish that  from  the  motion  of  a  boat. 

"  Surely  Harry  would  not  be  so  mad  as  to  wait  Tom's  return !" 

She  clutched  the  baby  till  it  woke  and  began  to  ciy,  in  her  anxiety; 
and  then  a  voice  called  out,  "To-morrow,  Rachel ;  good-bye !"  and  then 
the  welcome  deep  and  regular  rushing  of  the  waters  announced  that  he 
was  gone. 

Tom's  boat  was  a  slow  sailer,  while  Mr.  Sapping's  skiff  skimmed  the 
waves  like  a  sea-bird.  Now  that  he  was  once  ofi^  she  had  no  fear ;  so 
she  laid  the  baby  on  the  bed  and  began  setting  the  supper,  and  tried 
all  the  while  to  look  natural,  and  be  glad  that  her  husband  was  so  near 
at  hand. 

But  when  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  she  saw  that  she  was 
deadly  pale ;  and  her  poor 'fingers  trembled  so,  that  she  could  scarcely 
set  the  table. 

Would  her  husband  notice  her  looks  ?  Had  he  seen  Mr.  Sapping's 
skiff?    Would  he  be  angry  ?    Should  she  tell  him  ? 

No;  she  trembled  at  the  bare  thought — she  dared  not.  What 
would  he  think  of  her  breaking  her  oath?  He  would  never  forgive  her 
— never  trust  her  again, 
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And  then  she  kept  murmnring,  "God  forgive  me!  God  for^ve  d 
But  it  never  entered  her  foolifih,  frightened  head  to  kneel  dovn  i 
say,  "  Father,  teach  me  what  to  do  !     Help  me  to  do  right  1" 

And  so  there  she  wandered  about  the  room  in  a  kind  of  giddy 
and  trembling,  undecided  what  to  do,  and'ecarcely  knowing  how  fi 
had  done  wrong,  till  the  sound  of  Tom'e  heavy  fbot  ascending  the  &ta 
and  his  voice  calling  lier,  recalled  her  eeneeB  a  little.  At  any  rate,  fl 
muBt  meet  him  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  first  glimpse  of  Tom'a  great  bearded  faco  told  her  he  bad  d 
seen  Mr.  Sapping's  boat.     He  was  in  high  good  bamoor ;  he  had  s 
an  old  Miilor  friend,  and  hod  done  his  day's  work,  and  was  ready  f! 
good  6Up]>er  and  a  qniet  pipe. 

And  then  he  woa  eo  hungry,  and  busy  with  the  nicely-broiled  al 
and  the  foaming  beer,  that  he  conld  only  find  time  to  praise  his  y 
wife's  cookery  as  she  sat  there  opi>osite  him,  pretending  to  ( 
supper. 

And  then  (fortunately,  Rachel  tbonght)  it  grew  dark,  and  die  i 
forced  to  go  and  put  the  baby  to  bed;  and  when  sJic  relnmed  Tom  ll 
fallen  asleep  over  his  pi|>e,  quite  worn  out  with  his  day's  work. 

It  was  only  when  they  were  getting  to  bed  that,  as  Big  Tom  tnt 
to  help  her  to  close  the  shutter,  he  noticed  something  amiss  i 
nsnally  bright  face. 

"What  aUa  you,  Rachel?"  he  asked  kindly;  "your  eyes  look  i 
as  a  scared  gull's ;  what  ails  yoti,  my  girl  ?" 

For  an  instant  her  conscience  whispered,  "Tell  him  all,  Raehc 
be  a  truthful,  faithfbl  wife  !'*    But  her  silly  fear  came  ^ais.       ~" 
no  harm  done ;  and  I  shall  never  wrong  him,"  it  urged.     So  she  only 
turned  away  and  said,  "  The  baby  liaa  been  fretful,  and  Fra  tired." 
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The  next  morning  was  sonny  and  pleasant.    In  spite  of  hi 
as  Rachel  stood  on  the  pier-head,  watching  Tom  prepare  his  boat  (hr 
another  trip  down  the  coast,  her  spirits  rose.     "There  is  no  liami 
done,"  she  said  to  herself;  "and  I  could  not  help  it ;  besides,  I  did 
him  away,"    And  so  she  comforted  hereelf;  and  then  she  kissed 
husband,  and  watched  him  off,  and  tried  to  believe  she  was  aa 
wife  as  ever. 

But  she  wasn't  so  happy  as  she  had  been  yesterday  morning. 

And  as  she  sat  sewing,  whilst  the  baby  slept,  somehow  she  di< 
like  to  think  about  Tom ;  so  she  thought  of  Fliury  Sapping, 

What  a  pleasant  voice  he  had!  wliat  n  handsome  face!  He 
not  married  yet — and  he  had  not  forgotten  her ! 

Such  thonghts  were  the  most  dangerous  she  conld  hare ;  and 
she  woold  have  been  temW^  «»?,TJ  had  yon  told  her  they  might 
to  her  not  being  a  feiOsM.  Vi\ft.    fe"p.tt  'i.TvisXRi.'towMiiS.  >m&\celY. 
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About  noon  she  locked  up  the  house,  and  took  her  baby  with  her  to 
the  Tillage.  She  wanted  to  do  some  shopping,  and  also  to  see  her 
&ther.    The  truth  was  she  was  restless,  and  found  the  house  lonely. 

She  found  plenty  of  amusement  in  Eastend  ;  plenty  of  kind  words 
for  herself,  and  admiration  for  the  baby ;  but  somehow  she  was  not 
satisfied  or  pleased,  so  she  went  home  earlier  than  usual ;  and  then 
with  trembling  steps  and  a  heart  that  kept  telling  her  she  was  tamper- 
ing with  her  happiness,  she  went  to  her  accustomed  seat  on  the  pier- 
steps.  What  was  she  going  to  do  ? 
"Nothing,"  she  would  have  replied;  "  she  always  sat  there;  besides — " 

But  whenever  a  sail  came  in  sight,  her  heart  bounded  and  h^ 
colour  came ;  and  she  sang  no  song  that  evening — she  was  listening 
much  too  intently. 

Poor  foolish  Bachel ! 

And  the  time  seemed  long  till  that  skiff  came  in  sight;  and  then  she 
bent  over  her  baby,  but  she  did  not  move  away,  nor  even  call  out  when 
without  any  word  or  question,  Mr.  Sapping  fastened  his  boat  to  the 
pier,  and  then  jumped  on  to  the  steps. 

"My  sweet  Bachel,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  took  her  hand  and  sat 
down  beside  her,  "it  seems  years  since  we  met ;  and  how  changed  you 
are!" 

"  Changed  I"  she  said  in  an  imeasy  tone.  "  Ah,  I  am  older,  you 
know ;  and  married  life  changes  one." 

"  I  don't  mean  in  looks,"  Mr.  Sapping  went  on ;  "  you  are  as  pretty 
as  ever,  my  darling;  it  is  to  me  in  your  manner  you  are  changed. 
You  don't  care  for  me  any  longer,  I  see." 

Bachel  remembered  that  she  was  a  wedded  wife — for  she  was  foolish 
not  wicked — and  answered  grayely,  "No,  sir ;  because  I  am  Tom's  wife 
now,  and  it  would  be  sinfiiL" 

Harry  Sapping  laughed  gaily;  and  Bachel  blushed  and  felt  grieved, 
and  wished  herself  away  in  the  round-house. 

"  Is*  that  all  ?"  asked  Harry ;  "  then  you  don't  hate  me  for  myself?" 
And  he  again  took  her  hand ;  and  then,  as  he  noticed  the  wedding-ring 
on  it^  he  laughed  again.  "  My  dearest  little  prude,  and  how  does  the 
ruffian  use  you  ?" 

"Very  well.  Please,  sir,  don't  talk  of  him  like  that,"  Bachel  said 
with  dignity. 

"Well,  I  won't,  if  you  don't  like  it.  I  only  want  to  haye  a  little 
talk  with  you.    You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me,  Bachel,  or  look  so  cross." 

And  so  they  talked  on  for  half  an  hour,  till  the  sunlight,  playing  on 
the  sea  and  on  the  little  house  above  them,  began  to  fade.  There  was 
not  much  wrong  in  any  thing  they  said,  or  any  thing  they  did :  there 
would  have  been  no  harm  at  all  had  not  Bachel  been  a  wedded  wife, 
and  sworn  never  to  speak  to  Harry  Sapping  again.  And  when  at 
length  he  rose  to  go,  they  parted  yery  quietly.  Bachel  drew  back 
firmly  firom  his  oBsnd  kiss;  and  he  for  once  ^%&  a\\U\^  «k^«ScA^^Vss& 
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modest  dignity,  and  presged  her  hand  almost  respectfully  as  he  got  in 
hiB  boat.     Then  he  pushed  off,  and  she  stood  watching  him. 

"No  harm,"  ehe  whispered  to  herself  over  and  over  again,  na  ■ 
mounted  the  picr-steps  slowly  and  reentered  the  house.  "  I  hnve  show 
him  how  steady  and  firm  I  am.     There  is  no  harm,  I  ara  snrc." 

And  then  she  took  cut  a,  small  pair  of  earrings  that  he  had  brongE 
her,  and  held  them  out  to  catch  the  light ;  and  she  again  began  ti 
dream  of  all  the  pretty  things  which  wonld  have  been  hers  had  Hn 
Sapping  married  her. 

And  these  thoughts  hardened  her  conscience.  She  began  to  enrc 
less  about  deceiving  Tom,  and  to  think  he  had  used  her  hardly  id 
forcing  her  to  become  his  honest  wife.  And  she  laid  the  baby  on  her 
bed,  and  began  to  fasten  in  the  now  glittering  earrings  before  the  look- 
ing-glass, and  to  wonder  if  Mr.  Sapping  did  really  think  her  as  preiiv 

Long  as  this  takes  to  write,  it  all  happened  in  a  very  few  minnte? ; 
BO  few,  that  when  heavy  steps  coming  along  the  pier  in  the  direction  of 
the  land  startled  her,  she  quite  forgot  that  those  tell-tale  earring? 
were  still  in  her  ears,  in  a  dreadful  fear  that  her  husband  was  oomin?, 
and  that  Mr.  Sapping's  skiff  must  still  he  in  sight. 

She  caught  up  the  baby  in  an  instant,  and  went  into  the  front  room 
just  as  Tom  opened  the  door. 

■  Her  heart  throbbed  with  fear ;  bnt  she  managed  to  toss  up  tli'- 
baby  with  trembling  arms,  and  exclaim,  "Why,  Tom,  how  early yoiii' 
home !" 

"  Not  earlier  than  yesterday,"  lie  replied,  in  a  voice  that  sooadi-J 
strange  to  hor  anxious  ear.     "  Isn't  supper  ready  ?"  1 

"  In  a  moment,"  she  said,  glad  to  bustle  away.  I 

He  had  not  kissed  her  aa  usual;  he  hadn't  noticed  the  baby;  tsi 
his  eyes  had  a  fierce  light  in  them,  although  he  spoke  quietly. 

The  young  wife's  heart  sank  within  her,  "  Something  wrong,"  ?''* 
thought  to  herself,  as  she  began  laying  the  cloth.  "  He  has  seen  iIp 
skiff  ;  will  he  question  me  ?  what  shall  I  say  ?" 

"The  truth;  tell  the  truth,  and  all  may  yet  be  well,"  whis]>cre^ 
conscience. 

Big  Tom  stood  leaning  against  the  mantel-slielf,  and  Rachel  bneifJ 
herself  ijying  the  bacon  beside  him.  She  would  have  given  worlds  for 
a  kind  word,  even  for  a  word  on  any  ordinary  subject.  But  he  took  n" 
notice  of  her ;  he  did  not  even  try  to  hurry  her,  as  he  often  did  when 
hungry. 

I  ara  not  sure  but  that  a  single  kiss  from  him  in  that  moment  would 
have  induced  her  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth ;  for  all  the  hard  thonghts 
had  passed  away,  and  just  then  no  person  on  earth  seemed  so  prcoiotis 
as  her  great  strong  husband. 

"  Are  you  tired,  'Com.  ?"  she  at  length  ventured  to  ask  gently. 
"  I  was,"  he  UTifewerei  ?;taW"3  ■,  "XjxA.'V-it  W^at  wll  about  that." 
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"What  are  7011  thinkiDg  of?"  she  again  ventured  to  say  in  a 
trembling  yoice. 

"Never  mind;  get  the  supper,"  he  replied  sternly;  and  then  he 
went  away  out  on  to  the  pier. 

"  He  has  seen  Harry,"  she  thought  to  herself.  "  What  will  become 
of  me  ?    Why  didn't  he  get  in  a  rage  like  he  used  ?    Is  any  thing — " 

And  then  that  dreadful  threat  of  his,  on  the  night  she  had 
attempted  to  go  away  with  Mr.  Sapping,  flashed  through  her  memory, 
and  she  could  not  help  crying  out  in  her  terror. 

Big  Tom  came  in  immediately,  and  then  it  was  all  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  to  tell  him  out,  and  beg  his  forgiveness ;  but  he  looked  so 
fierce  and  grim,  her  coward  heart  shrank  again. 

"  The  bacon-fat  burned  me,"  she  said  in  excuse.  "  Come  to  supper, 
will  vou,  Tom  ?" 

And  then  they  both  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  and  began  to  eat 
silently  ;  neither  of  them  looking  up. 

Li  vain  the  baby  crowed  and  laughed  ;  neither  father  nor  mother 
had  smiles  to  give  it.  Rachel  only  drew  it  to  her  bosom,  and  tried  to 
nurse  it. 

At  length  Tom  looked  up,  and  as  he  pushed  his  plate  from  him, 
said  in  his  gruffest  tone,  "  Where  have  you  been  to-day,  Rachel  ?" 

"To  the  village,"  she  answered.  "I  wanted  to  buy  some  tea  and 
sugar,  and  to  see  father  :  father's  been  ailing  lately,  you  know,  Tom." 
She  spoke  in  a  low  gentle  tone,  very  different  from  his. 

"  Has  any  one  been  to  see  you  to-day  ?"  Tom  went  on. 

"  From  the  village,  do  you  mean  ?"  his  wife  asked,  feeling  sick  at 
heart ;  not  wishing  to  tell  a  lie,  and  not  daring  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  Any  one,  I  say ;  any  one  from  anywhere,"  Tom  cried,  thumping 
the  table  with  his  great  fist.    "  Can't  you  answer,  girl  ?" 

And  then  poor  foolish  Rachel  coloured  up  and  answered,  "No;  I 
don't  know  why  you  are  so  cross  and  unkind,  Tom  ;"  and  she  got  up 
from  the  table  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Big  Tom  looked  after  her  with  a  puzzled  expression.    "  I'd  give 
worlds  to  know  the  truth,"  he  muttered  ;  "  for,  by  the  heaven  above  me, 
'  I'd  keep  my  oath  ;"  and  then  he  too  got  up  and  took  his  pipe  to  smoke 
by  himself  at  the  end  of  the  pier. 

It  was  the  first  evening  they  had  spent  apart  since  their  marriage. 

Chapter  VII. 

A  FATAL  MEETIKO. 

When  Tom  went  in,  Rachel  was  in  bed,  and  apparently  asleep; 
and  early  the  next  morning  Tom  turned  out,  and  was  busy  with  his 
boat ; .  so  that  husband  and  wife  didn't  speak  to  each  other  until 
breakfast. 

Rachel  glanced  anxiously  at  him  as  he  sat  down^  to  see  if  the  fierce 
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gloomineflB  had  worn  off  at  all ;  but  he  still  looked  grim  ;  and  he  made 
no  remark  to  her,  as  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  doing,  when  he 
oame  in* 

"  Yon  won't  be  away  so  long  to-day,  will  yon  ?"  she  said,  as  he  rose 
to  go  ont  again. 

"  How  do  yon  know  ?"  he  replied  sharply. 

Rachel  coLoored,  and  said,  of  oonrse  she  didn't  know  any  thing ; 
only  she  hoped  he  wotddn't  be. 

The  tmth  was,  Harry  Sapping  had  told  her  his  father,  who  employed 
T<nn  on  those  expeditions,  intended  to  go  himself  that  day,  and  diat 
therefore  her  hnsband  wonld  return  abont  three  or  fonr  o'clock ;  in 
oonsequencc  of  which  he  (Mr.  Sapping)  proposed  paying  his  yisit  about 
noon,  to  be  snre  of  Tom's  being  i^sent. 

Rachel  followed  him  as  usnal  to  the  pier-steps  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms  ;  then  rather  tremblingly  she  held  np  the  child  to  receire  a  fare- 
well kiss,  and  afterwards  put  np  her  own  dieeL 

As  she  did  so  the  snn  glittered  on  something  half  hidden  in  h» 
hair,  and  canght  her  husband's  eye,  and  he  pnt  ont  his  great  fingers  and 
took  hold  of  those  shining  earrings.  Alas  for  Rachel !  she  had  for- 
gotten them. 

In  a  moment  his  eyes  were  gleaming  fiercer  than  ever,  his  dark  &fx 
growing  livid  with  anger. 

"  Where  did  yon  get  these  ?  Who  gave  yon  them  ?"  he  asked  in  a 
voice  terrible  with  suppressed  passion. 

Rachel's  fear  made  her  bold  for  an  instant 

'*  I've  had  them  a  long  time,"  she  replied  in  a  firm  voice  ;  '^a  very 
long  time." 

He  raiaad  his  hand — no,  he  didn't  strike  her  to  his  feet,  bnt  he 
pointed  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  said  in  a  tone  that  struck  a  cold 
icy  fear  to  her  hearty  **  That  is  a  lie !  go  in,  and  leave  the  house  again 
if  vou  dare  I" 

Aud  she  did  not  dare  disobey ;  and  lie  came  and  locked  the  door 
after  her,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

I  cannot  deecribc  her  thoughts  or  her  dreadftil  fears,  as  she  sat  for  a 
montcnt  (wlc  as  a  corpse  on  the  chair  into  which  she  had  first  dropped. 

Thou  8lio  got  up  almost  firantic,  and  shouted  for  her  husband. 
*'  l\wic  back*  only  come  back,  and  I  will  teU  you  the  holy  truth,  as  I 
liojv  ftxr  IuhVs  ivuxlon.    Come  back,  come  back  I" 

Uvu  in  tain  ^o  onod,  in  vain  she  called — no  voice  answered  her — 
n^^  ;i  stop  $^v)ind<\l  near :  the  dash  of  the  waves  below  and  the  sighing 
of  (ho  Imxvm"  ^-oiv  tho  onlv  breaks  to  the  dreadful  stillness. 

\\^x\  Tssox  jpiso^  }  \yt  was  be  hidden  near,  watching  ready  to  pounce 
«^x  Harr^  i^^^ing  whto  h^  came,  like  a  wild  beast  on  its  prey  ? 

.\\hi  iWn  aho  uwnMttticd  hendf  with  wxHidering  what  would  happen. 

X\\s);U  l\>iu  Wp  hb  driMklfhl  oaih  r    If  he  did,  it  wonld  be  all  her 

Am}(  c  an  awAiil  a»a  ^K>»k\dL\!i(  4fiut  <»l  «QQQ«at  of  her  cowardice  and 
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deceit.  And  worse,  Hany'g  blood  woald  be  upon  her  head ;  and  still 
worse — ^bat  she  dared  not  go  on,  she  could  only  hide  her  eyes  and 
moan,  moan  till  even  the  noise  she  made  was  dreadful  to  her  own 
ear. 

No  thought  of  prayer  entered  her  head  ;  she  felt  as  if  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  pray  whilst  a  dreadful  wickedness  was  enacting  through  her 
folly.  So  she  sat  moaning  there,  with  dry  parched  lips  and  haggard 
eyes,  and  not  even  hearing  the  cry  of  the  baby  on  her  lap. 

How  the  time  passed  she  knew  not ;  it  seemed  ages  since  she  had 
been  sitting  there  ;  and  yet  the  clock  ticking  in  the  comer  showed  only 
a  quarter  to  twelve. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  Harry  Sapping  ought  to  come — ^what 
would  happen  then  ?  •  She  listened  intently  for  the  least  sound.  No 
steamers  touched  at  the  pier  before  half  an  hour  after  noon.  No  one 
would  come  to  the  round-house  before  then  ;  and  half  an  hour  was  an 
age  to  perform  a  crime.    She  dreaded  the  sound  of  a  boat. 

But  as  the  clock  told  ten  minutes  to  twelve,  that  sound  came — 
came  quite  close ;  and  then,  to  her  terror,  she  heard  steps  on  the  pier* 
stairs,  and  a  voice  calling  gently,  *'  Rachel,  Rachel !" 

She  held  her  breath  to  listen  for  some  signs  of  her  husband's  being 
near,  but  none  came ;  and  Harry  Sapping  kept  on  calling  her  by  name* 
Then  she  took  courage,  and  crept  to  the  window  looking  out  over  the 
sea,  and  opened  it. 

''  Go  away,"  she  called  out  in  a  voice  that  sounded  sharp  and  harsh ; 
**  for  God's  sake  go  away !  Tom  has  discovered  us,  and  he  is  fearfdlly 
angry ;  your  life  is  in  danger !" 

"What  nonsense,  child!  Tom's  not  such  a  ruflfian,"  laughed 
Harry.    "  Come  out,  or  let  me  in ;  there's  a  darling.'* 

"  For  God's  sake,"  she  cried  again,  "  go,  go !"  And  as  she  spoke 
a  dark  shadow  came  across  from  the  other  side  of  the  pier.  She 
screamed,  and  hid  her  eyes.  0,  heaven,  what  was  to  follow?  But 
when  she  looked  again  the  little  boat  was  dancing  over  the  waves  at  a 
little  distance,  with  Harry  Sapping  in  it;  and  then  the  shadow  of 
Tom's  great  figure  turned  the  comer  away  from  her  sight,  and  she 
heard  his  heavy  steps  coming  down  the  pier  in  the  direction  of  the 
land. 

Harry  Sapping  was  still  safe ;  but  Tom  was  pursuing  him. 

Rachel  said,  "  Thank  God !"  and  the  words  seemed  to  biing  some- 
thing to  her  remembrance ;  and  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and  prayed — prayed  as  she  never  in  all  her  life  had 
prayed  before — that  God  would  prevent  this  sin,  would  help  her  to  pre- 
vent this  terrible  evil. 

And  it  seemed  to  calm  her.  She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  after 
that,  and  putting  the  baby  within  reach,  she  opened  the  window  and 
managed  to  crawl  out,  and  then,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  she  ran 
down  the  pier  after  her  husband. 
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A  bravo  resolve  was  in  the  young  wife's  heart.  She  would  prevent 
her  husband  from  doing  this  sin,  at  any  risk,  even  if  her  own  life 
should  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

80  on  she  ran,  only  stopping  at  the  end  of  the  pier  to  inquire  which 
way  her  husband  had  gone. 

But  no  one  seemed  to  know.  Tom  Harding  passed  so  often,  that 
no  one  marked  his  coming  and  going.  She  ran  on,  looking  wildly 
about ;  but  every  thing  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
either  her  husband  or  Mr.  Sapping. 

Wliich  way  should  she  go  ?  Should  she  tell  any  one  her  great  fear, 
and  ask  for  help? 

Slie  looked  roimd,  and  whilst  she  waa  hesitating  she  noticed  that 
unall  skiff  lying  on  the  beach  empty. 

'*  He  has  gone  home.  Tom  has  followed  him,"  she  cried  almost  aloud  ; 
and  then,  swift  as  a  young  fawn,  in  spite  of  her  burden  and  the  hot  son- 
diine,  she  set  off  running  along  the  dusty  road  towards  Eastend-plaoe. 

Heedless  of  ^^assers-by,  or  of  their  wondering  looks,  the  poor  fright- 
cne^l  girl  kept  up  her  headlong  speed  till  she  reached  the  lodge-gates  of 
the  ga'at  Place:  and  then,  as  she  burst  in  upon  the  gate-keeper,  she 
iiank  with  a  terrible  cry  upon  the  ground. 

b\>rtunatelv  the  woman  knew  her,  and  in  an  instant  she  had  taken 
lhf^  baby  IKmxi  her  arms,  and  was  vainly  trying  to  understand  the  qnes- 
tivHi  Kaohel  yius  a^bbing  out  as  she  lay  gasping  on  the  floor. 

**T\un--my  husband  ?**  at  length  she  managed  to  say  andibly. 

*^  At«  child ;  he's  come  and  gone,*^  answered  the  woman.  '*  Did  ye 
uant  him  :"* 

**  i»o«c  r  cried  the  pix^r  wife,  springing  up  with  new  life ;  "  gone, 
did  y\>u  si^?  Where,  O,  where?  Which  way?  Tell  me  quick,  for 
the  «^k«^  \>f  Mr«  Sapi^ng — ^for  the  sake  of  us  all.** 

^^  Why^  what  «!e  the  matter  r  the  heat*s  sent  ye  mad,**  answered  the 
putcKwjvr,  K\>kin?  vith  ««ie  ftight  into  RacheFs  flushed  face.  "  Sit 
>v  \K^wn  quiet,  Mrs^  Haiding,  whilst  I  fetch  Miss  Lizzie;  she's  out- 
vie T  aihl  withxMst  wiutiuf  a  i^ply«  the  woman  ran  oot^  and  in  a 
lx^^nK«lt  almo^  ly^nmo)  mith  a  kind.  |vetiy.looking  young  ladr. 

^"^  I  ai\)  ^vvrry — ^^  $i^  be^ran,  taking  Rachel's  hand;  but  Rachel  clutched 
h\\\l  ^>f  her  like  a  m*d  wvcuan. 

*''  Mr.  Ham !"  $hc  cxoUimed.  *•  0,  mi^  tell  me  where  he  is. 
Mt  h;%MyMi«r$  af>cr  kinu  miss,  and  therell  be  awful  wickedness  done  if 
kv'  t^^Kiji  ki:::  ^  ;ju^  it^$  all  my  iaalu    Oan^t  you  help  me,  miss?    For 

ft 
ttvc  x\>i(n^  faK^y  tonEKs)  iktftdly  ;^\    *-Yoor  husband  was  at  the 

T'^^v  k^tf  ai^  ks'^r  a^\  i^«)najr  &y  my  cvHtsin  Uanr.    Wbai  does  he 

>^v^^,t  %«kkJw:^ 

^^  HoV  $>i^\y^  a  ^.^^n^Ac)  ^xioii  Ji^>i»«  hiao.^  RjcM  almost  shrieked. 

"^  Wki.'k  >i^^  ^>il  ko  ^^r"  asi^d  caiciuu  ^  ber  baby,  she  timed  towuds 
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Miss  Sapping  followed  her,  "  I  told  him  Harry  was  going  to  Lon- 
don by  the  next  train,"  she  exclaimed.  "Let  us  go  to  the  railway 
station.     0  heaven !  help  us !" 

And  then  Rachel  sprang  off,  and  Lizzie  following  her,  away  both  the 
girls  ran,  tearing  over  the  fields  and  along  the  lanes  towards  the  station. 
A  train  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Ranford,  the  junction  where 
all  passengers  from  Eastend  changed  for  London ;  and  they  had  only 
just  time  to  get  their  tickets,  and  make  a  hurried  inquiry  if  Tom  or 
Mr.  Sapping  had  been  seen  about  the  station. 

One  guard  alone  had  noticed  a  tall  man,  whom  he  thought  was 
Tom  Harding,  rush  in  just  in  time  to  catch  the  train  that  had  started 
about  half  an  hour  ago  for  Ranford ;  but  no  one  had  seen  Mr.  Harry 
Sapping,  and  Harry  Sapping  was  well  known  to  every  perEon  about  the 
station. 

Lizzie  Sapping,  though  pale  as  death,  was  more  calm  and  collected 
than  the  poor  wretched  young  wife,  and  she  gave  orders  that  should 
Mr.  Harry  Sapping  appear  and  take  a  ticket  for  London,  he  should  be 
desired  to  return  inmiediately  to  Eastend-place ;  and  she  scribbled  a 
few  w6rd8  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  desired  that  it  should  be  given  to 
him  or  sent  to  the  great  house.  And  then  she  took  her  seat  by  Rachel, 
and  tried  to  comfort  her  and  herself  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
reach  Tom  before  Harry  left  Eastend,  and  that,  after  all,  all  might  yet 
be  well. 

And  poor  Rachel  shrank  back  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  and 
thought  that  the  train  would  never  start ;  and  though  her  bloodshot 
eyes  stared  about  her,  she  was  like  one  in  a  trance,  and  saw  nothing. 

At  length  the  engine  began  to  make  some  signs  of  departure ;  the 
great  bell  rang,  and  just  then  there  were  shouts — a  well-known  voice 
called  out,  "  Ho,  there,  guard ;  open  the  door  !"  and  then  those  blood- 
shot eyes  of  Rachel's  did  see  a  figure  fiy  past  the  carriage,  and  knew 
that  it  ^as  Mr.  Harry  Sepping. 

The  guard  clung  on  their  carriage,  and  called  in,  "  I  couldn't  help 
it,  miss ;  he's  off;  you  must  stop  him  at  the  junction ;"  and  then  they 
steamed  slowly  out  of  the  station,  and  there  they  all  were  rushing  into 
the  very  clutches  of  fierce  Tom  Harding. 

It  was  very  terrible,  very  terrible  to  both  the  women;  but  Lizzie 
Sapping  had  no  guilty  conscience  to  add  to  her  fears.  Rachel's  tor- 
tured her  like  a  fiend. 

On  they  went  through  the  green  fields  and  lanes,  with  the  sunshine 
pouring  down  on  them,  and  the  pleasant  summer  air  blowing  in  at  the 
open  windows ;  what  a  sight  to  look  upon  with  their  weary  eyes  I — On 
they  went,  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  they  dared  not  think  of. 

Past  the  banks — the  shining  river — the  green  woods — ^the  grazing 
sheep — the  white  cottages — the  old  churches— on,  on,  till  there,  as  they, 
stretched  out  their  heads,  they  could  see  in  the  distance  the  great  town 
of  Ranford,  with  its  large  station  and  its  complication,  of  icon  tsalft« 
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"  Eanford  Junction — change  for  London,"  raog  in  their 
then,  as  the  train  etopjMid,  they  sprang  out.     The  moment  was 

But  Rauford  wiia  a  large  place,  and  raany  peraona  got  out  there, 
only  to  change  for  different  trains,  but  for  the  place  itself ;  and  as  the 
two  girU  stood  looking  around  them  they  saw  ciMwda  of  people,  but 
neither  of  thoBe  they  Bought,  They  heard,  however,  from  one  of  the 
porters  that  Tom  Harding  had  arrived  by  the  preceding  train,  and  had 
not  been  seen  to  leave  the  station  or  to  go  on  by  any  other.  Evidently 
he  intended  awaiting  there  the  arrival  of  Hany  Sapping  ;  bo  their  only 
course  was  now  either  to  get  Harry  off  before  they  could  meet,  or  bftj 
ready  to  prevent  any  mischief  should  they  see  each  other. 

iiiss  Sapping  was  busy  hunting  about  for  her  cousin  ;  and  she 
jost  about  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  station-master,  when 
Sapping  came  leisurely  along  the  platfonn,  looting  about  him  as  in- 
differently as  if  no  euch  person  as  Tom  Harding  was  in  existence. 
When,  however,  he  saw  his  consin's  pale  face,  beside  the  still  mon 
agonised  one  of  Rachel,  he  started,  and  came  hastily  towards  them. 

"  There  is  Bomething  terribly  wrong,  I  fear,"  Miss  Si 
with  white  lipa  ;  "  I  cannot  gather  from  this  poor  girl  the  whole 
but  yon,  Harry,  will  probably  understand  it.    Tom  Harding  is 
you  with  deadly  threats  of  vengeance." 

"  0,  Mr.  Sapping,"  Rachel  murmured,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
more  through  iier  parched  lips,  —  "0,  Sir.  Sapping,   go- 
interrupted  herself  with  a  violent  Bcream,  as  she  pointed  in  the  op] 
direction. 

Climbing  down  the  platform,  crossing  the  rails,  with  his  terril 
face  turned  towards  them,  came  Big  Tom  Harding.     On  he 
looking  neither  to  the  right  uor  to  the  left ;  and  then  Harry  Sapping, 
with  sudden  fary  at  the  hated  sight  of  him,  shook  off  his  cousin's  hanf 
and  heedless  of  the  shouts  of  the  guards,  jumped  on  to  the  raOs 
went  with  clenched  fists  to  meet  him. 

What  they  said  no  one  knew — what  they  did  no  one  sow  i  fbr 
of  terror  and  shonts  of  danger  from  all  parts  rang  through  the  statit 
and  a  few  yards  off  came  thundering  in  the  express  train  on  its  dj 
route  to  Bournborough, 

A  wild  scream — a  scream  that  made  itself  heard  for  miles  and  rang 
ftbove  all  those  cries  and  shouts — followed ;  a  woman's  figure  flew 
rather  than  ran  across  those  terrible  rails ;  and  then  came  an  awful 
minute,  during  which  carriage  af1:er  carriage  Sew  by,  and  no  eye  daret'i 
look  what  that  dark  object  was  under  the  wheels,  and  every  ear 
rang  with  a  death-shriek  ! 

And  when  it  was  gone,  there  stood  a  big  white-faced  man  and 
woman  clinging  to  him,  and  a  few  yards  from  them  lay  a  cmsbed  foi 
and  a  pool  of  blood  !     Harry  Sapping  waa  killed — and  Rachel's 
had  sftTed  her  huBband '. 
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And  after  that,  for  days  and  days  Rachel's  life  was  a  blank  to  her 
— ^a  blank  during  which  that  dreadfal  story  spread  through  the  coun- 
try, and  there  was  no  tongue  to  tell  whether  the  dead  man  had  really 
deserved  Tom  Harding's  bitter  hatred,  or  whether  his  frightful  end 
had  overtaken  him  in  the  commission  of  a  boyish  folly. 

Tom  told  out  the  story  of  his  anger  boldly  enough  ;  he  avowed  that 
he  was  pursuing  Mr.  Sapping  with  the  intention  of  punishing  him  ; 
but  no  question  ever  drew  from  him  if  he  really  intended  to  take  the 
life  that  had  been  so  awfully  destroyed  under  his  eyes. 

That  the  accident  was  entirely  Mr.  Sapping's  fault  there  were  plenty 
of  "witnesses  to  prove,  poor  weeping  Lizzie  amongst  them;  and  so  Tom 
was  allowed  to  go  home  to  the  miserable  little  house,  where  Rachel 
lay  raving  and  shouting  to  him  to  save  Harry  Sapping !  And  as  he 
listened,  though  he  hated  that  name,  he  could  not  help  wishing  with 
a  shudder  that  his  had  been  the  life  taken,  and  Mr.  Sapping's  spared. 

What  was  life  to  him  now,  with  that  terrible  memory  to  haunt  him, 
and  his  trust  in  his  young  wife  gone  ?  And  in  his  despair  the  fierce 
man  hated  the  light  of  day,  and  hated  to  wake  up  to  it. 

But  as  the  darkest  hour  is  before  the  dawn,  so  those  dark  days 
heralded  a  more  peaceful  life.  In  his  misery  his  heart  became  softened. 
One  morning,  by  Rachel's  side,  he  groaned  forth  a  prayer — a  prayer 
that  for  years  had  never  passed  his  lips  ;  and  i(  brought  back  his  boy- 
hood and  childhood — ^times  when  his  conscience  had  no  heavy  weights 
on  it  or  black  shadows,  and,  in  spite  of  himself  he  laid  his  head  on  his 
pale  wife's  pillow  and  burst  into  tears. 

And  then  as  reason  gradually  came  back  to  Rachel,  she  mur- 
mured in  his  ear  her  confession  of  the  past^  praying  him  so  humbly  to 
forgive  her  weak  deceit,  that,  in  his  softened  humour,  he  dared  not  deny 
her  the  pardon  he  felt  he  needed  so  terribly  for  his  own  life. 

It  took  months  and  months  to  restore  that  little  home  to  its  former 
peacefulness ;  but  peace  came  at  length,  and  of  a  more  enduring  kind; 
for  the  husband  and  wife  had  learnt  to  trust  each  other  and  distrust 
themselves,  and  both  of  them  remembered  that  had  it  not  been  for 
their  sin,  the  home  of  good  Mr.  Sapping  had  not  been  sonless,  and  that 
to  God's  mercy  alone  could  they  look  for  forgiveness  for  the  past. . 


A'GIRL— A  HOUSE— A  TREE. 


I. 

A  OiBL,  a  Hone,  a  Tree — 
No  more — and  jet  to  me 

A  picture  nnforgotten  evermore  ; 
Burnt  raddenlj  into  this  brain  of  mine 
Ab  sunlight  stamps  on  vaporous  iodine 

The  far  wild  restless  sea,  the  silent  shore. 

II. 

By  the  blue  winding  Trent 
That  elm  magnificent 

Spread  heavy  branches  through  the  summer  air ; 
Fast  fluttering  shadows  of  its  foliage  fell 
Upon  a  fairy  form  I  knew  too  well. 

Haughtily  sitting  her  brown  Arab  mare. 

IIL 

I  spoke — I  know  not  why. 
Was  it  the  sunmier  sky, 

The  Trent's  delicious  reach  of  azure  lights 
The  mellow  cadences  of  amorous  birds, 
Opening  the  fount  of  foolish  loving  words  ? 

Who  knows  ?  She  passed  for  ever  from  my  sight. 

IV. 

Ah,  her  brown  startled  eyes — 
Her  haughty  lip's  surprise— 

Her  tremulous  little  hand — ^her  fluttered  breast ! 
That  pictui'e  strangely  bitter,  strangely  sweety 
By  the  great  river  in  the  summer  heat, 

Must  dwell  upon  my  brain,  till  death  brings  rest. 

Mortimer  Colles's. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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